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PREFACE. 


J\.N  Album  in  the  form  of  a  Journal,  divided  into 
separate  Spaces  for  each  Day  in  the  Year,  and  lying 
open  in  the  Library  of  a  then  Student  of  one  of  the 
Universities,  vi^herein  he  and  some  of  his  College 
Friends  w^ere  in  the  Habit  of  record inc^  something 
every  Night  as  a  Memorandum  of  the  foregoing  Day, 
was  the  Nucleus  on  which  the  present  Calendar 
has  been  formed.  Trifling  as  this  mode  of  com- 
posing a  Work  may  appear,  yet  it  was  found  to 
be  of  great  Use  and  Advantage  to  the  Compiler,  as 
a  means  of  fixing  in  the  Memory  a  vast  number 
of  historical  Facts  and  their  respective  Dates,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  among  the 
miscellaneous  Objects  of  classical  and  professional 
Study. 

The  original  Subjects  at  first  entered  into  this 
Diary  were  the  Astronomical  Events  and  the  Re- 
ligious Fasts  and  Festivals  recorded  in  the  modern 
Calendars  of  Europe,  with  the  Names  of  the  Saints 
celebrated  each  Day,  the  Commencement  of  par- 
ticular Terms,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  the  different 
Courts,  Churches,  and  People  of  Christendom. 
While  several  Years  successively  revolved,  some- 
thing new  on  the  Recurrence  of  each  Day  was 
added,  particularly  on  Subjects  of  Natural  History, 
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and  Popular  Antiquities ;  and  thus  the  Plants  which 
were  usually  in  flower,  the  particular  Animals 
which  appeared,  the  Migratory  Birds  which  arrived, 
and  the  several  Games,  Sports,  Superstitions,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  common  People,  belonging  to 
each  Day,  Month,  or  Season,  were  successively 
added  by  the  Editor  and  his  Friends,  as  a  Matter 
of  Amusement  to  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the 
memorial  Purposes  already  described. 

The  Explanation  of  the  Roman  or  Julian  Ca- 
lendar was  afterwards  inserted,  according  to  the 
proper  Day  of  each  recorded  Observation,  and  an 
Account  of  the  various  Heathen  Deities  was  ap- 
pended. 

Numerous  Persons  sent  to  the  Editor  original 
and  recollected  Poetry  relating  to  the  Seasons; 
and  we  recorded,  as  they  arrived  to  us,  many  curi- 
ous Observations,  Essays,  and  Anecdotes.  Thus, 
by  repeated  interpolations,  the  Book  acquired  con- 
siderable magnitude,  but  was  necessarily  of  a  very 
multifarious  nature,  and  is  so  apparently  disjointed 
in  some  places,  as  to  need  the  excuse  we  have 
made  for  it,  by  thus  candidly  avowing  its  accidental 
Origin,  and  reminding  the  Reader  of  its  being  the 
first  attempt  of  the   kind. 

During  the  Period  alluded  to,  one  or  two  Alma- 
nacks, and  Keys  to  the  Subjects  of  the  Calendar,  of  a 
novel  Nature,  appeared  in  print,  which  described 
and  recorded  collaterally  the  various  religious  Fes- 
tivals, the  Chronology,  and  Natural  History  of  the 
Year;  but,  as  none  of  them  related  to  Eve7^y  Day,  the 
Editors  conceived  that  a  yet  more  perfect  Calendar 
was  still  wanting,  and  the  idea  naturally  suggested 
itself,  that  the  Manuscript  Compilation  which  he 
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had  made,  since  it  described  each  Day  distinct- 
ively, might  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose.  The 
other  Calendars,  too,  related  to  individual  Years, 
and  were  annually  renewed.  The  Diary  of  the 
present  Work  recorded  such  permanent  Facts  as 
would  apply  to  the  same  Day  again  and  again  in 
each  revolving  Year  throughout  Ages.  Hence  the 
name  of  Permanent  Calendar  suggested  itself. 

The  present  Work,  however,  would  probably  have 
remained  for  ever  in  MS.,  had  not  an  eminent  Book- 
seller advised  its  being  published,  for  being  a 
Sort  of  Work  as  yet  wanting  in  historical  Lite- 
rature. It  was  consequently  revised  by  one  of  its 
Compilers,  and  offered  to  the  Public.  It  pretends  to 
no  original  Merit,  being  a  Compilation  for  which  the 
Memory  of  the  Editor  has  furnished  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Materials  from  out  of  the  numberless  Books, 
Manuscripts,  and  Ancient  Records,  of  which  private 
and  public  Libraries  furnished  an  ample  Store. 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Work  is  entirely  new ; 
and,  as  it  suggested  itself  as  it  were  accidentally,  and 
was  not  projected  by  the  foresight  of  any  individual, 
the  Editor  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  Vanity, 
that  he  believes  this  mode  of  recording  Facts  to 
be  attended  with  unparelleled  Utility,  both  as 
strengthening  and  chronologically  systematizing 
the  Memory,  and  as  furnishing  daily  and  seasonable 
Hints  for  Reflection,  and  for  the  perfecting  of  innu- 
merable Branches  of  Knowledge  on  the  part  of 
many  ingenious  Readers,  who  may  catch  Ideas 
from  the  Observations  herein  recorded,  while  Year 
after  Year  they  read  the  Account  of  each  Day  in 
the  Morning  at  Breakfast,  or  while  reclining  in  their 
elbow  Chairs  at  Night.     The  Matter  of  the  Work, 
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with  the  Exception  of  a  few  original  Essays,  and 
poetical  Fragments,  is  admittedly  a  Compilation. 
And  if  any  of  the  numerous  original  and  philosophic 
Writers  nullius  addictijurare  in  verba  magistri — should 
vauntingly  uphold  the  superiority  of  primary  over 
secondary  Compositions,  we  would  remind  them, 
that  as  Canals  and  Fishponds  are,  for  the  Commerce 
and  Supply  of  the  World  in  general,  more  useful  if 
they  be  less  beautiful  than  Rivers  and  their  parent 
Fountains;  so,  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  are  Histo- 
ries and  Compilations  often  found  of  more  Utility  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  the  Commerce 
of  Arts,  than  the  original  Effusions  of  Genius.  The 
latter  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  Flow  of  Honey  from 
primaeval  Blossoms  in  their  Season;  but  the  former 
may  be  likened  unto  a  Store  of  Pabulum  for  the  lite- 
rary Hive  to  feed  on  all  the  Year  round.  Our  Apo- 
logy, however,  is  already  pleaded  of  old :  Nee 
aranearum  sane  teMus  ideo  melior  quia  e<r  sefilagigmmt^ 
nee  noster  vilior  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut  apes. 
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As  a  Volume  composed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  were, 
by  piecemeal,  and  augmented  by  the  successive  interpo- 
lation of  new  Passages,  must  of  necessity  want  that  regular 
and  methodical  Arrangement  which  a  Book  might  possess 
whose  Materials  were  conceived,  written,  and  arranged 
in  conformity  to  one  preconcerted  Plan ;  so,  therefore, 
does  the  necessity  of  an  Introduction  become  the  greater, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Editor  to  explain  the  Nature  of 
the  Contents,  and  to  aiford,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
copious  and  well  digested  Index,  a  sort  of  Clue  to  the 
whole  Work,  which  may  supply  the  deficiency  of  syste- 
matic Composition.  Besides  this,  the  Contents  of  every 
Publication,  Novels  and  Romances  excepted,  ought  to 
be  distinctly  stated  in  the  beginning  of  it,  in  order  that 
the  Reader  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  may  judge 
whether  he  shall  give  himself  the  trouble  of  its  perusal. 

The  first  Thing  which  will  strike  the  Reader  is,  that 
Every  Day  in  the  Year  is  described  according  to  its  Place 
in  the  Calendar,  the  first  Notation  being  the  Day  of  the 
Month,  and  the  individual  Saints  thereon  recorded ;  not 
onlv  those  iew  which  the  English  and  Northern  Germans 
have  retained  in  the  common  Almanacks,  but  likewise 
those  which  Protestants  have  ceased  to  notice  in  general, 
and  which  were  hitherto  only  to  be  found  in  very  ancient 
and  obscure  Calendars  and  Martyrologies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  preserved  in  our  large  public  Libraries,  in  the 
Universities,  and  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  learned  Anti- 
quaries. Independently  of  the  interest  which  religious 
People  will  always  take  in  the  history  of  these  devoted 
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persons,  on  account  of  their  Martyrdoms  and  Sufferings 
for  the  Cause  of  Christianity,  Sketches  of  their  Lives 
will  be  interesting  to  the  popular  Reader,  from  their 
connexion  with  general  History,  and  the  assistance  which 
a  knowledge  thereof  will  afford  us  in  the  fixing  of  Dates, 
and  in  estimating  the  relative  historical  Importance  of 
different  Ages  of  the  World  since  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  which  our  Aera  is  computed.  These  short  and 
compressed  Notices  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  other 
distinguished  Persons,  extracted  from  the  most  authentic 
Sources,  were  the  first  Notations  that  it  occurred  to  us  to 
make  in  the  blank  Book,  divided  into  Compartments  for 
separate  Days  as  a  Journal,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  a  well  arranged  Memory  of  certain 
historical  Facts  which  we  should  see  alluded  to  in  various 
Almanacks  and  Calendars  of  Europe.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  consideration  of  the  Saints  were  the 
Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  afterwards 
adopted  in  part  by  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Germany :  these  are  also  described  collaterally,  in 
chronological  order.  A  short  Chronology  of  remarkable 
Events ;  a  Notation  of  the  Hour  of  Sunrise ;  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Stars ;  and  other  familiar  Observations 
belonging  to  each  Day  in  the  Year,  were  added. 

The  utility  of  a  concise  Explanation  of  the  Facts 
recorded  in  the  old  Roman  or  Julian  Calendar  next 
suggested  itself;  and  we  attempted,  under  each  Day 
in  which  any  memorable  Fact  was  recorded,  or  any 
ancient  Festival  kept,  such  an  Illustration  of  the  said  Fes- 
tivals as  the  classical  Studies  of  academic  Life  furnished  ; 
together  with  mythological  Histories  of  the  Gods  and 
Goddesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  such 
frequent  allusion  is  made  by  the  Poets  of  every  Age  and 
Country. 

But  in  contemplating  the  heathen  Mythology  it 
became  impossible  not  to  see  into  its  physical  Origin; 
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e\'ery  step  in  the  Inquiry  made  manifest  what  many 
Commentators  have  before  asserted,  that  the  Pagan 
Divinities  were  only  Personifications  of  various  elemen- 
tary Powers  of  Nature,  which  early  Philosophers  had 
described  in  the  bold  emblematical  Language  of  the  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  the  East,  from  whom  Greece  and  Rome 
derived  their  various  Deities.  Jupiter,  for  example,  is  a 
Personification  of  the  combined  Atmospherical  Power,  and 
thus  is,  as  it  were,  the  King  and  grand  Ruler  of  the  other 
inferior  Gods ;  thus  is  he  represented  riding  on  the  Clouds, 
hurling  the  Thunderbolts  or  Meteorolites,  and  perform- 
ing various  other  Deeds,  in  which  the  critical  Philosopher 
sees  no  other  than  the  commotions  which  happen  in  the 
Atmosphere.  Of  this  identification  of  Jupiter  with  the 
Air  we  have  familiar  illustration  in  Horace,  who  reminds 
us — Posit  as  ut  giaciet  nives,  puro  numine  Jupiter;  that 
is,  the  pure  or  clear  Air  of  a  frosty  Night  has  the  power 
of  arresting  the  Liquefaction  of  fallen  Snow  and  of  con- 
gealing it  into  Ice.  The  'NetpsMyB^iraCeug  was  afterwards 
viewed  as  a  Being  endowed  with  an  exalted  degree  of 
human  physical  excellence  ;  his  Head  was  designed  as  an 
exaggerated  Portrait  of  the  best  human  Form,  and,  fortified 
with  a  Chariot,  Sceptres,  and  Thunderbolts,  he  became  an 
identical  Person,  and  was  so  viewed  in  the  Imagination  of 
the  Ancients  as  the  Agent  of  Storms  and  Hurricanes, 
owing  to  a  well  known  association  of  Ideas,  whereby 

Arcades  ipsuj7i 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  7iigrantem, 
Aegida  concuteret  dextra,  nimhosque  cieret. 

And  of  which  a  thousand  more   Examples  might  be 
adduced. 

The  Mind,  contemplating  other  minor  Powers  of 
a  particular  Sort,  whose  Effects  were  conspicuous  in 
Nature,  gave  them  also  personified  Agents ;  and  Flora 
became  the  Authoress  of  Buds  and  Flowert^,  Venus  the 
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Goddess  of  Procreation,  and  so  on  of  numerous  others, 
all  of  which  we   have  explained   in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Sheets.     Indeed  so  obvious  was  this  origin  of  the 
Pagan  Divinities,  that  some  Writers  have  applied  it  to 
really  existing  Personages ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish,  in  all  Cases,  where  particular  Attributes  of 
the  Heathen   Gods  apply   to  real  and   where  to  ficti- 
tious Beings ;  for  certain  real  Persons  renowned  among 
the  Ancients  seem  to  have  existed,  and  to  have  under- 
gone a  sort  of  Deification  after  Death,  not  unlike  the 
Canonization  of  Christian  Saints,  and  like  them  to  have 
had  their  Histories  mixed  up  with  numerous  legendary 
Fables  and  Falsehoods ;  so  that  the  task  of  pointing  out 
in  each  History  of  a  Personage  of  Antiquity,  where  we 
may  regard  him  as  really  having  existed  as  an  Object 
possessing  tangible  Qualities  and  a  human  Form,  and 
where  he  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  Form  of  Identifica- 
tion employed  by  Language  to  denote  some  Power  in 
Nature,  becomes  a  work  of  no  ordinary  Labour  and  Skill, 
and  is  often  absolutely  impracticable.     The   irreligious 
frenzy  of  certain  Philosophers  who  figured  in  the  devas- 
tating Scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  who  by  their 
Writings  supported  that  Cause,  prompted  them  to  extend 
this    mode    of   explaining    History    still    further :    and 
Dupuis,  in  his  celebrated  Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes,  the 
Astronomers  De  La  Lande  and  Bailly,  and   afterwards 
the  I'raveller  Volney,  in  their  respective  Works,  have 
actually  denied  the  Existence  of  the  principal   Persons 
whose  Histories  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  made  them 
out  to  be  personified  astronomical  Emblems.    Sir  William 
Drummond   has  followed  on  the  same  Side  in  a  very 
learned  but  fanciful  Dissertation  on  the  forty  ninth  Chapter 
of  Genesis,  in  his  Oedipus  Judaicus.     After  labouring 
through  Volumes  of  Works  of  the  above  Nature,  however, 
we  find  nothing  proved  against  the  actual  Existence  of 
the  numerous  Persons  aforesaid,  which  some  Astronomers 
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have  tried  to  dispossess  of  their  just  Places  in  the  Scale  of 
History ;  and  the  detailed  Accounts  of  their  Lives,  to  which 
vie  have  subjoined  References  under  the  Days  on  which 
many  of  these  Persons  were  celebrated,  form  together  too 
consistent  and  too  well  corroborated  a  History,  to  be 
refuted  by  any  fancied  resemblance  between  the  recorded 
Deeds  of  their  Lives  and  the  Features  of  any  astronomical 
Fables  whatever. 

In  giving  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pagan  Divi- 
nities we  have  merely  detailed  or  arranged  classical 
Authorities.  In  writing  Notices  of  the  Saints  and  Holy 
Persons  of  Christendom,  we  have  closely  copied,  or 
abstracted,  the  Accounts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to 
be  found  in  the  Vitae  Sanctorum  and  in  Butler  s  Lives 
of  the  Saints ;  and  we  have  usually  done  this  verbatim, 
avoiding  all  doctrinal  Subjects  and  Disquisitions  of  our 
own,  being  neither  qualified  for  nor  ambitious  of  the 
task  of  theological  Writing.  But  we  have  extracted  the 
pith  of  a  vast  body  of  excellent  religious  and  historical 
Information  which  is  contained  in  the  Writings  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  have  formed  a  series  of  References 
to  the  original  Documents  arranged  under  each  Day  in 
the  Calendar  in  a  manner  that  we  flatter  ourselves  may 
j)rove  useful. 

While  contemplating  the  Progress  of  mythological 
Personification,  which  the  History  of  the  heathen  Deities 
afforded,  it  occurred  to  us  to  make  use  of  their  Names  as 
a  mode  of  heading  the  different  scientific  Articles  in  the 
Calendar,  so  that  each  Branch  of  Natural  History  and 
Philosophy  should  be  found  under  the  Name  of  the 
Divinity  into  which  it  had  been  personified — a  Plan  in 
part  adopted  before,  particularly  by  Naturalists  in  their 
Floras,  Faunas,  and  Pomonas.  We  found,  moreover, 
that  this  mode  was  of  great  indicatorial  Utility,  as  a  mode 
of  easy  Reference  to  various  Objects  which  might  happen 
to  be  treated  of  in  the  same  Page.     Conformably  to  the 
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adoption  of  this  Plan,  tlie  Reader  will  find  the  several 
Articles  of  Science  by  looking  under  the  following  Heads 
respectively : — 

Flora  will  indicate  that  the  Observations  in  the 
subjoined  Paragraphs  relate  to  Botany  and  the  History 
of  Flowers :  in  this  we  closely  follow  Linnaeus  and  the 
Naturalists  of  the  1 8th  Century.  We  have  endeavoured, 
under  this  Head,  to  give  the  Times  of  flowering  of  the 
most  familiar  of  our  wild  and  garden  Plants  arranged 
under  each  Day,  and  have  interspersed  these  Articles  with 
numerous  poetical  Quotations  relating  to  Botany. 

Fauna  points  out  that  Observations  follow  relating 
to  the  Country,  and  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  particular. 
Here  again  we  have  only  adopted  the  Plan  of  the  great 
Naturalist  in  his  Fauna  Suecica. 

Pomona  at  once  declares  the  ensuing  Subject  to  be 
the  consideration  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  Fruits. 

Urania,  the  fabled  Daughter  of  Jove  and  Mnen^o- 
syne,  from  whom  the  Science  of  Astronomy  is  said  first 
to  have  emanated,  has  been  adopted  to  represent  the 
Articles  relating  to  the  Starry  Heaven  and  every  thing 
that  appertains  to  that  Science.  And  we  have  endea- 
voured to  comprehend  herein  a  familiar  View  of  the 
Celestial  Phenomena  for  each  Month,  not  of  a  deep 
and  scientific,  but  of  a  popular  nature,  for  general 
Amusement. 

CoELUM  is  more  properly  confined  to  Observations 
relating  to  the  Phenomena  of  our  Atmosphere,  and  the 
various  and  brilliant  Phenomena  which  mark  the  revolv- 
ing Periods  of  the  Seasons,  and  the  casual  Changes  of  the 
Weather.  Under  this  Head  we  have  also  arranged 
various  meteorological  Remarks  on  the  Appearance  of  the 
Sky  and  the  State  of  Temperature,  Pressure,  and  other 
atmospherical  Efi^ects  in  each  Season. 

Aeolus  represents  the  Observations  relating  to  the 
Winds. 
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Htgeia  necessarily  implies  the  medical  Articles 
and  the  popular  Rules  of  Health  for  each  Season  of  the 
Year,  many  of  which,  of  a  very  curious  kind,  we 
have  collected  from  divers  early  medical  Writers,  and 
have  subjoined  others  founded  on  the  most  approved 
modern  Practice.  The  term  Hygeia,  as  a  title  to 
Books  on  Health,  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Beddoes. 

Hecate,  who  was  an  imaginary  Witch,  represents 
our  Articles  relating  to  the  Antiquity  of  Witchcraft,  the 
Physiology  of  Spectres,  Visions,  Dreams,  and  in  short  of 
all  those  Phenomena  which  emanate  from  a  spellbound, 
and,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  superstition,  a  bewitched 
state  of  the  Mind.  In  these  Articles  we  have  been  enabled 
to  explain  a  great  number  of  extraordinary  Facts,  and  to 
unravel  and  show  the  real  Origin  of  numberless  Ghost 
Stories  and  Tales  of  Fiction,  which  have  so  mightily 
terrified  the  mystic  and  credulous  of  all  Ages,  and  which 
have  arisen  from  a  particular  disordered  State  of  the 
Sensorium,  whereby  the  Images  of  Thought  acquire  the 
force  of  Objects  of  Perception,  so  as  to  deceive  the 
patient  as  to  the  Reality  of  their  Existence. 

Chronology  of  course  relates  to  certain  historical 
Articles,  of  which  we  have  inserted  a  great  many,  forming 
a  sort  of  Compendium  of  Chronology  diurnally  arranged. 

Tempus  has  been  sometimes  used  for  the  Articles 
relative  to  the  Dates  of  certain  Inventions;  and  likewise 
for  certain  mathematical  Computations  concerning  the 
Application  of  Time. 

To  these  we  may  add,  Ops,  Erynnis,  Musae, 
GrRATiAE,  and  other  names  easily  understood,  which 
we  have  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  for  which  we 
at  first  adopted  this  mode  of  designating  the  Subjects, 
namely,  that  of  pointing  out  to  the  Reader,  immediately 
he  opens  the  Page,  whereabouts  in  it  each  Sort  of  Subject 
is  to  be  found,  and  thus  facilitating  and  extending  the 
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Use  of  the  general  Index  to  the  Articles  inserted  at  the 
End  of  the  Volume. 

Of  the  various  Subjects  of  curious  antiquarian 
Research  which  are  interspersed  in  these  Pages,  we  have 
taken  the  Materials  from  the  many  Works  on  Architecture 
and  miscellaneous  Antiquities  of  which  this  Age  of  Inquiry 
has  furnished  an  abundant  Store ;  they  were  selected  at 
first  and  arranged  for  private  Amusement,  and  afterwards 
found  to  be  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  in  the  published 
Calendar.  In  thus,  however,  extracting  from  other 
Works,  we  have  stolen,  or  plagiarized,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  nothing  original;  but  have  only  copied  that  which 
was  beforehand  merely  a  Subject  of  Quotation  in  the  Work 
from  which  we  made  our  Abstract.  In  whatever  few 
instances  this  Rule  has  been  departed  from,  it  has  been 
done  with  due  acknowledgments.  And  as  our  Work  is 
of  a  Nature  entirely  new,  so  do  we  not  apprehend  its  inter- 
ference with  any  other  Publication  whatever.* 

The  interest  attached  to  this  Department  of  Study  is 
very  general,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  learned. 
The  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Days  in  the 
Calendar,  and  of  the  Customs  which  have  been  attached 
to  them  at  different  Times,  affords  Matter  for  the  most 
general  Readers,  and  has  never  failed  in  any  Age  to  be 
attractive.     W^e  find   that   remarkable   Days,  not  only 

*  We  have  been  indebted  for  some  few  Things  to  a  Work  en- 
titled "Time's  Telescope;"  but  as  we  have  only  quoted  the  same 
Passages  of  other  Authors  as  the  Editor  of  that  Work  has,  so  we 
feel  under  no  other  obligation  to  make  this  acknowledgment  than 
a  desire  to  recommend  a  useful  Publication  to  further  notice; 
which  being  published  every  Year,  instead  of  being  perennial  like 
our  own,  seems  likely  to  become  the  annual  Vehicle  of  new  and 
interesting  Information.  The  Editor  of  that  Work  has  before  availed 
himself  verbatim  of  some  original  Matter  from  a  former  publication 
of  the  Author  of  this.     See  Clouds  in  T,  T.  for  1814,  p.  338. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria 
contams  the  most  original  Notices  of  the  Festivals  and  Antiquities 
extant,  and  are  requested  to  mention  this  by  a  Friend. 
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Feasts  and  Fasts  in  commemoration  of  joyful  or  of  dolor- 
ous Events,  but  also  Days  of  good  or  ill  Luck,  and  critical 
Days  of  prognosticative  Import  for  the  rest  of  the  Year, 
belong  not  to  any  individual  Nation  or  Country,  but  to 
almost  every  civilized  People  in  common ;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  admit  that  the  signalizing  of  certain  Epochs, 
Months,  and  Days,  in  whatever  Country  it  prevails,  has 
its  Origin  in  the  Nature  of  the  human  Mind,  and  in  the 
Situation  of  Mankind  in  the  World.  This  Propensity  of 
the  Mind  is  the  Basis  of  Calendars  and  Almanacks, 
which,  combined  with  the  Discovery  of  their  religious 
and  civil  Use,  has  given  them  a  durable  Importance  in  the 
Scale  of  Literature,  which  mere  fluctuating  and  temporary 
Productions  have  never  possessed.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
matter  of  Surprise  that  People  should  always  have  taken 
an  Interest  in  the  popular  Antiquities  that  relate  to  the 
Days  of  the  Calendar.  There  is  something  too  very 
pleasing  in  the  periodical  Return  of  Festive  Days,  and  the 
various  Rites  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  them.  They 
are  like  Landmarks  and  Mileposts  on  the  great  Road  of 
artificial  Life,  which,  by  reminding  the  Palmer  of  the 
Progress  that  he  is  perpetually  making,  at  the  same  titne 
that  they  point  out  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  Way,  become 
salutary  Mementos  of  Mortality,  and  useful  Excitements 
to  Vigilance. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  periodical  Revolution 
described  in  the  Calendar,  possessing  as  general  an 
interest  to  the  Naturalist  and  Philosopher  as  the  Rotation 
of  Festivals  does  to  the  Historian  and  Antiquary ;  the 
grand  Round  of  the  Seasons,  and  the  periodical  Evolution 
of  natural  Phenomena;  the  Flowering  of  Plants,  the 
Arrival  and  Departure  of  Migratory  Birds  and  Animals, 
and  the  numerous  rustic  Employments  necessary  for  each 
Month  of  the  Year,  have  never  failed  to  engage  the  Atten- 
tion of  the  most  superficial  as  well  as  the  most  erudite  of 
Mankind. 
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The  Astronomical  Occurrences  of  each  Time  of  Year, 
the  diversified  and  ever  changing  Aspect  of  the  bestarred 
Welkin,  the  Position  of  the  Planets,  and  the  varying 
Influence  of  the  Sun  by  which  our  Seasons  are  regulated, 
have  likewise  obtained  general  Notice ;  and  are  no  less 
interesting  from  the  huge  Masses  of  organized  Matter, 
and  the  stupendous  Powers  exerted  thereon,  which  they 
call  on  us  to  contemplate  with  Wonder  and  Admiration, 
than  they  are  from  the  practical  Utility  which  results  from 
their  due  Observance,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  establish  and  certify  geographical  Positions,  and  to 
navigate  the  watery  Portions  and  explore  the  Surface  of 
our  own  Globe.  He  who  sweeps  the  Sky  with  Telescopes, 
and  penetrates  into  remote  Space,  to  contemplate  myriads 
of  Worlds  moving  in  Harmony,  enlarges  his  Knowledge  of 
Matter,  and  elevates  his  conceptions  of  Power.  By  such  a 
Contemplation  of  the  Heavens  we  acquire  immense  ideas 
of  Space,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and 
lengthened  into  Infinity  by  the  Succession  of  Bodies  which 
fill  it.  But  when  we  regard  these  Bodies  as  revolving,  as 
having  Periods,  and  as  being  created  and  destined  to  have 
an  End  to  give  place  to  other  Phenomena,  all  which  Facts 
seem  warranted  by  astronomical  Observation,*  then  do 
we  add  to  our  Ideas  of  Space  the  Notion  of  Time,  another 
grand  elementary  Power,  which  being,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  human  Mind,  a  simple  Idea,  admits  of  no  further 
Definition ;  and  which,  like  Space,  must  never  be  iden- 
tified with,  though  it  seems  measured  by,  the  Phenomena 
which  take  place  in  it,  and  which  divide  it  into  Portions. 
We  will  not  expatiate  farther  into  metaphysical  Disqui- 
sition about  Time  and  Space,  but  bring  the  Reader  to  the 
upshot  of  these  our  Remarks,  and  remind  him,  with 
respect  to  the  Aspect  of  the  Celestial  Bodies  which  fill 
the  Immensity  of  Space  in  Heaven,  that  this  Record  in 

*  See  Remarks  on  lost  Stars  at  p.  282. 
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the  Repository  of  the  Calendar,  according  to  their  perio- 
dical Relations  to  Time,  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
most  essential  Benefit,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  Application  to  Practical  Purposes  on 
Earth;  and  that,  therefore,  the  best  Mode  in  which  a 
young  Mind  can  begin  to  examine  any  Astronomical  Fact, 
is  that  of  always  contemplating  it  with  respect  to  some 
particular  Time  of  Year.  The  few  popular  Observations 
on  Astronomy  detailed  in  these  Pages  are  likely  to  excite 
Attention  to  this  Object,  and  to  induce  the  general 
Reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the  periodical  Aspect 
of  the  Stars,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  practical 
Astronomy. 

There  is  yet  another  Observation  which  has  resulted 
from  an  Examination  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Calendar 
compared  with  the  periodical  Phenomena  of  Nature. 
Certain  Days  have  been,  by  popular  Custom,  considered 
as  ominous  of  the  Weather  of  the  coming  Year.  These 
Observations  have  been  found  not  to  be  devoid  of  Truth  ; 
for  though  the  assigning  to  St.  Paul,  to  St.  Vincent,  or  to 
St.  Swithin,  any  particular  Power  over  the  Elements,  must 
be  set  down  to  Superstition ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  some 
natural  Causes,  not  yet  much  known  or  well  explained, 
why  the  Occurrence  of  certain  atmospherical  Phenomena, 
at  particular  Periods  of  the  Year,  will  be  attended  by 
particular  Kinds  of  Weather,  or  followed  by  particular 
Sorts  of  Seasons.  Under  the  Days  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Paul,  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John, 
St.  Swithin,  and  others,  we  have  discussed  this  subject, 
and  have  collected  some  Facts  and  Deductions  apper- 
taining thereto,  which  future  Observations  may  confirm 
or  modify. 

The  Alteration  of  the  Style,  by  removing  each 
Festival  about  twelve  Days  forwarder  in  the  Calendar, 
must  no  doubt  have  created  great  Confusion  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  Prognostics ;  for  consequently  the  Sun  on 
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each  of  those  Days  was  situated  ±  1 1°  59'  nearer  to  the 
Aequinoctial  Point  than  before.  Nevertheless,  the  popular 
Belief  in  the  Rules  outlived  the  Change  of  Style,  and  the 
Husbandman   and  Astrologer  still  consult  the   critical 
Days  as  heretofore;  for  in  fact  it  is  not  the  particular  Day, 
but  the  particular  Time  of  Year,  that  is  critical,  and 
from  which  any  indicative  Conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
In  our  Account  of  July  15  we  have  discussed  this  Sub- 
ject  with   respect   to  Rain;    and   if   the    Reader  will 
compare  the  particular  Bearings  of  the  Prognostics  of 
St.  Vincent's,  Jan.  22,  St.  Paul's,  Jan.  25,  Candlemas 
Day,  Feb.  2,  St.  John,  June  24,  St.  Swiihin,  July  15, 
and  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Oct.  28,  he  will  find,  that  in 
order  to  render  the  Prognostics  of  all  these  Days  valid  and 
consistent,  there  must  be  a  constant  relation  between  the 
Phenomena  of  each  of  them  in  every  Year,  which  is  not 
found  to  be  the  Case.     We  have  taken  perhaps  more 
trouble  in  demonstrating  this  than  the  subject  deserves, 
since  the  fallacy  of  relying  on  the  Weather  of  any  parti- 
cular Day  is  become  obvious  to  every  body;   but   we 
have  done  so  in  order  to  show  the  probable  Cause  of  the 
Superstition.     For  it  happens  that  critical  Changes  of 
the  Weather  take  place  about  the  Time  when  the  Festi- 
vals alluded  to  are  recorded  in  the  Calendar.  It  happens 
too  that  certain  familiar  and  well  known  Plants  begin 
to  flower  in  abundance  about  the  Time  of  certain  Saints' 
Days.      The  fragrant    Coltsfoot   in    mild   Seasons    has 
the  maximum  of  its  flowering  at  Christmas ;  the  Dead 
Nettle  is  generally  in  flower  on  St.  Vincent's ;  if  mild, 
the  Winter  Hellebore  flowers  usually  about  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul ;  the  Snowdrop  is  almost  proverbially 
constant  to  Candlemas  Day,  and  the  Mildness  or  Se- 
verity of  the  Weather  seems  to  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  Time  of  its  blowing.     It  comes  up  and  flowers 
through  the  Snow,  and  seems  to  evolve  its  white  and 
pendent  Flowers  as  if  by  the  most  determined  periodical 
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Laws ;  and  is  indeed  so  constant  to  this  Time  of  Year, 
that  it  is  reckoned  by  the  common  People  an  Emblem 
of  the  Purification.  The  degree  of  Latitude  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  periods  of  this  Plant,  as 
I  find  by  comparing  Journals  kept  at  Rome  with  those 
kept  at  Walthamstow  in  Essex. 

The  yellow  Spring  Crocus,  which  is  the  next  very 
common  Plant,  generally  flowers  about  St.  Valentine; 
though  the  white  and  blue  Species  come  rather  later. 

That  well  known  and  favourite  Flower,  the  Daisy, 
usually  first  trims  the  Meadows  with  its  small  yellow 
and  white  Blossoms  about  the  22d  of  February,  on 
which  Day  is  celebrated  St.  Margaret  of  Cotona,  whose 
Name  is  preserved  in  the  Cognomen  of  this  Plant,  still 
called  in  France  La  Belle  Marguerite,  and  in  England 
Herb  Margaret. 

The  Early  Daffodil  blows  about  St.  David's,  March 
the  1st,  and  soon  covers  the  Fields  with  its  pendent 
yellow  Cups;  the  Pilewort  usually  first  bespangles  the 
Banks  and  shaded  Sides  of  Fields  with  its  golden  Stars 
about  St.  Perpetua,  March  7th.  About  the  18th  of 
March,  or  the  Celebration  of  St.  Edward  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  comes  into  blow  the  magnificent 
Crown  Imperial.  The  Cardamine,  called  Our  Lady's 
Smock,  first  flowers  about  the  25th  of  March,  and 
has,  therefore,  received  its  appellation  from  a  part  of 
the  Virgin  Mary's  Garments,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation ;  this  being  another 
Plant  which,  like  the  Snowdrop,  is  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  Virgin  Purity  from  its  Whiteness.  Shake- 
speare contrasts 

The  Lady  Smocks  of  Silver  ivhite, 
with 

Cuckoo  Buds  of  yellow  Hue. 

The  Marigold  has   a   similar  Allusion,   and   is  so 

c 
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called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  Florets  of  its 
Disk  to  the  Rays  of  Glory  round  the  Virgin's  Head. 

Violets,  Heartseases,  and  Primroses,  those  continual 
Companions  of  Spring,  observe  less  regular  Periods,  and 
last  much  longer  in  blow. 

About  St.  George's  Day  the  Blue  Bell  or  Field 
Hyacinth  covers  the  Fields  and  upland  Pastures  with 
its  brilliant  blue;  a  true  Emblem  of  the  Patron  Saint 
of  Albion's  great  maritime  Empire,  and  which  Poets 
have  feigned  to  become  a  Braid  for  the  bluehaired 
Oceanides  of  this  seagirt  Isle. 

The  Whitethorn  used,  in  the  Old  Style,  to  flower 
about  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  and  thence  was 
called  May,  after  the  initial  Day  of  the  fifth  Month; 
but  now  the  Blackthorn  is  hardly  out  by  that  Time. 

The  Invention  of  the  Cross,  May  the  3d,  usually 
produces  the  Poetic  Narcissus,  as  well  as  the  Primrose 
Peerless,  in  abundance  in  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England ;  but  Flora  about  this  Time  begins  to  be  so 
lavish  of  her  Beauties,  that  the  Holiday  Wardrobe  of 
her  more  periodical  Handmaids  is  lost  amidst  the  Glare 
of  a  thousand  "  quaint  and  enamelled  Eyes "  that 
glance  on  the  gairish  Frontlet  of  the  vernal  Day. 

A)id  on  the  green  Turf  suck  the  honied  Shoivers, 
A?id  purple  all  the  Ground  tvith  vernal  Flowers. 

The  whole  Race  of  Tulips  are  in  perfection  about  the 
Commemoration  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  ante  Portum, 
May  the  6th.  The  Fields  are  now  yellow  with  the 
Crowfoots ;  the  brilliant  light  red  Monkey  Poppy,  the 
glowing  crimson  Peony,  the  purple  of  the  German  Iris, 
and  a  thousand  others,  are  added  daily.  And  the  great 
and  memorable  Botanist  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  been 
born  in  the  Gala  Time  of  his  favourite  Science.  A  dif- 
ferent tribe  of  Plants  now  begins  to  succeed,  which  we 
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have    denominated    solstitial.       The    vellow     Flag    is 
hoisted  by  the  Sides  of  Ponds  and  Ditches  about  St.  Ni- 
comede,   June    1st.     The  Poppies   cast  a  red   mantle 
over  the   Fields  about  St.  Barnabas,  and  last  in   the 
Corn  Lands  till  about  the  first  ancient  Feast  of  Ceres. 
The  bright  Scarlet   Lychnis  flowers  about  the  24th  of 
June ;  and  hence  a  Poet  who  wrote  Latin  verses  in  the 
Eighteenth    Century,    calls    this    Plant    Candelabrum 
Ingens  lighted  up  for  St,  John  the  Baptist*:    it  is  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  sure  tokens  of  the   Summer 
Solstice.      The  white    Lily   expands   its   candid    Bells 
about  the  Visitation ;  another  coincidence  of  the  opening 
of  white  Flowers  on  the  Festivals  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
The  Roses  of  Midsummer  are  still  in   perfection,  and 
we  have  recorded   a  curious  old   Poem,   which  makes 
this  blushing  Ffower  fade  about  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  July  22d ;  an  Assertion  not  far  off  the  real 
Fact.    We  might  trace  a  number  of  the  like  Comparisons 
in  the  Sunflowers,  the  Tagetes,  and  all  the  Host  of  the 
aestival  and  autumnal  Floras  down  to  the  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  were  it  not  for  exceeding  the  customary  Bounds 
of  introductory  Observations.     We   might   quote   Pas- 
sages on  the  Blowing  of  the  Passion  Flower  about  Holy 
Rood  Day,   and  bring  ancient  Documents  to  establish 
the  Influence  of  almost  every  Christian   Festival  with 
the  Flowering  of  some  Plants  or  other.  The  Fact  is,  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Mind  being  ever  bent  on  Reli- 
gious Subjects,   saw   or   fancied  numberless  Emblems, 
which  the  Imagination  of  a  devoted  but  intelligent  Race 
of  Men  readily  furnished ;  but  which  we,  in  these  Days 
of  boasted    Philosophy,   can    only  view    as  accidental 
Coincidences  of  a  fanciful,  though  perhaps  of  a  pleasing 
kind.     In  the  following   Sheets  we  have  amplified  on 
the  above  Remarks ;  and  have  been  enabled  to  bring 

*  See  Warton  on  Milton. 
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forward  many  curious  Antiquities  and  popular  Supersti-^ 
tions  relating  to  Plants,  and  the  Days  with  which  their 
periodical  Phenomena  were  coincidental.  These  Cir- 
cumstances make  up,  as  a  Poet  expresses  it,  "  the  short 
and  simple  Annals  of  the  Poor."  Trifling  as  these 
may  appear  at  the  present  Day,  they  greatly  occupied 
Men's  minds  in  past  Ages :  and  they  are  still  fami- 
liar in  the  Recollections  of  most  People ;  being  inter- 
woven with  the  Tales  and  Legends  related  to  Infancy, 
during  that  bright  Period  of  our  Life,  when  Curiosity 
is  on  the  alert  to  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Instruction  — 
when  Impressions  are  strong  and  durable,  and  when 
Observation  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  painted  Exterior 
of  Phenomena ;  before  Reflection  becomes  engaged  in 
the  more  important  Researches  into  their  Causes  and 
Application.  Thus  do  the  periodical  Revolutions  of  the 
Seasons  and  their  natural  Phenomena,  as  well  as  the 
annual  Return  of  Festival  Days,  and  their  respective 
Pastimes,  Customs,  and  Superstitions,  form  together  a 
Code  of  pleasing  Recollections  of  Childhood  in  the 
Minds  of  most  reflecting  People,  whereby,  trifling  as 
they  are,  they  acquire  an  Ascendency  in  the  Scale  of 
Knowledge.  And  it  is  from  this  Circumstance  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  give  them,  in  the  ensuing  Sheets, 
a  larger  share  of  Consideration  than,  as  mere  Objects 
of  Antiquarian  Research,  they  would  seem  to  de- 
serve. 

Having  explained  the  regular  Matter  of  this  Calen- 
dar, something  ought  perhaps  to  be  said  of  the  occa- 
sional Essays  and  Fragments  introduced  here  and  there. 
Some  of  these  were  often  the  hasty  Thoughts  of  Persons 
of  the  Editor's  Acquaintance  put  down  on  Paper,  but 
never  intended  for  Publication ;  others  were  written 
by  the  Editor  as  Memorandums,  and  have  been  printed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Work,  because,  as  a  celebrated 
and     philosophical    Author    says,   they   may   serve   as 
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Hints  whereon  to  suspend  more  improved  Dissertations 
from  more  qualified  Persons. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  Reader  will 
sometimes  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  Name  of  the  Editor 
mentioned  in  the  detached  Essays  of  the  Work  in  the 
third  Person,  and  his  Papers  so  referred  to.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  follovvinjj  Circumstance :  that  some  of 
the  Essays  and  Paragraphs  being  written  by  others, 
the  Editor  has  inserted  them  just  as  they  were  originally 
written  in  the  MSS.,  without  the  trouble  of  transcribing 
and  altering  them.  For  this  he  has  to  apologise,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  Errors  and  Oversights  —  the  ne- 
cessary Defects  of  a  Book  published  in  haste,  under 
the  peculiar  and  novel  Circumstances  of  the  present 
Work. 

We  have  introduced  a  great  many  Stories  of  Ghosts, 
extraordinary  Visions,  and  Prodigies,  originally  collected 
in  the  same  way,  and  meant  only  for  MS.  Records ;  but 
we  have  let  them  appear,  as  being  amusing;  not  to 
strengthen  the  Empire  of  Superstition,  but  because  their 
Physical  History  dispelled  the  Illusion,  and  because  we 
had  it  in  our  power,  in  many  Instances,  to  explain  the 
real  Causes  of  such  Disorders  of  the  Imagination  as  were 
capable  of  producing  them,  together  with  their  Remedies; 
and  it  is  hoped  we  have  thus  contributed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  advancing  of  real  Knowledge.  We  have 
in  general  subjoined  the  Initials,  though  sometimes  the 
final  Letters  of  the  Names  of  the  Authors  of  the  separate 
Essays  above  alluded  to. 


There  are  three  principal  Ways  in  which  the  following 
Calendar  may  be  read: —  1st.  The  Reader  may  peruse 
it  daily,  reading  each  Day's  History  as  it  comes  in 
Rotation;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  Mode  of  employing 
it :  for  in  this  case  the  whole  will  be  read  once  a  Year, 
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and  the  short  Account  of  each  Day  be  something  to 
beguile  the  Breakfast  Hour  in  the  absence  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper,  or  after  its  perusal.  Or  the  History  of  each 
Day  may  be  read  over  night :  by  this  means  the  Reader 
will  know  what  Day  the  Morrow  is  in  the  Calendar, 
what  Saints  are  recorded,  what  Festivals  kept,  what 
Natural  Phenomena  in  the  Heavens  take  place,  what 
Time  the  Sun  rises,  what  Plants  may  be  found  in 
flower,  and  what  periodical  Birds  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  :  and  the  appropriate  Poetry  and  Citations  from 
the  ancient  Authors  will  further  impress  these  Facts  on 
the  Memory,  and  give  them  an  additional  Interest. 

The  2d  Mode  of  reading  the  Work  is  by  means  of 
the  Index,  the  Reader  having  therein  a  means  afforded 
him  of  selecting  his  Subject,  and  of  finding  many  Autho- 
rities and  References  to  Subjects  of  general  Interest, 
arranged  in  a  certain  convenient  Order :  for  any  given 
Fast,  Feast,  Holiday,  any  particular  Saint,  and  indeed 
almost  any  Subject  touched  on  in  the  body  of  the  Work, 
may  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  Indexes  at  the  End 
of  the  Volume. 

The  3d  and  last  Way  this  Calendar  may  be  em- 
ployed is,  as  what  is  termed  a  Lounging  Book,  to  which 
popular  Function  of  Literature,  the  entertaining  Stories, 
and  the  Poetry,  much  of  which  is  from  the  MSS.  of 
eminent  Persons  written  in  their  Youth,  will  be  very 
conducive.  We  shall  say  no  more,  except  that  we 
hope,  though  its  original  Merits  are  none,  that  as  a  Com- 
pilation it  may  afford  to  the  Reader,  in  the  printed 
Volume,  as  much  Entertainment  as  it  did  to  the  Editor  in 
the  Manuscript ;  and  that  the  Mode  of  Composition,  and 
the  hasty  Way  in  which  it  has  been  printed,  together 
with  the  Editor's  Ignorance  about  Language,  may  plead 
excuse  for  a  few  typographical  and  literary  Errors;  and 
that  the  Manner  in  which  the  Subjects  have  been  intro- 
duced, may  serve  as  a  general  Stimulus  to  Vigilance  on 
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the  part  of  the  Peruser :  since  every  Page  of  a  Calendar 
is  a  Record  of  the  Flight  of  Time  which  we  can  never 
recall,  and  furnishes  an  Incitement  to  replenish  the  Lamp 
of  Life  while  it  burns  with  wholesome  Unction,  that  it 
may  blaze  and  not  simmer  in  its  Day,  and  may  die  like 
a  bright  Candle  that  has  burned  out  and  enlightened  the 
Household ;  and  not  as  Ignis  Fatuus  that  has  wandered 
unweetingly  over  a  Marsh,  and  is  extinguished  and 
missed  in  the  Quagmire ;  serving,  while  it  brenned,  rather 
to  mislead  the  unwary  and  faltering  Sojourner  in  the 
Vale  of  Tears  into  a  Whirlpool  of  Jeopardy,  than  to 
illumine  the  Path  of  the  Pilgrim  that  leads  to  Glory  ! 


JANUARY.     JENNER.     NIVOSUS. 


^januarg  1.     Circumcision.     *S'^.  Fahie. 

Kalendae  Januarii  Festum  Jani,  Junonis,  Jovi,  et  Aesculnpio. — 

Roin.  Cal. 

0  rises  at  viu.  5'  and  sets  at  in.  55'. 

Shepherd  of  Edoma  Tussilago  fragrans  now  blows. 

This  is  called  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  morning  saluta- 
tion is  "  A  happy  new  Year."  January  is  the  coldest  month 
of  the  year  —  hence  the  proverbs  : 

Janiveer  freeze  the  pot  by  the  iire. 

Another  proverb  reminds  us  : 

When  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer 
It  gif)ws  the  worse  tbr't  all  the  year. 

Thomson  says  : 

An  icy  Gale,  oft  shifting  o'er  the  Pool, 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  Storm  from  out  the  East. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise;  while  at  his  evening  watch, 
I'he  village  Dog  deters  the  nightly  Thief; 
The  Heifer  lows ;  the  distant  Waterfall 
Swells  in  the  Breeze;  and  with  the  hasty  trot 
Of  travelling  Horse  the  hollow  sounding  Plain 
Shakes  from  afar. 

In  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  146,  we  read. 

Of  Christmas  sports,  the  Wasselle  Boule, 
That  tost  up,  after  Fox  i'  th'  Hole; 
Of  Blind  IMan  Bufie,  and  of  the  care 
That  young  men  have  to  shooe  the  Mare : 
Of  Ash  Heapes,  in  the  wfiich  ye  use 
Husbands  and  wives  by  streakes  to  chuse: 
Of  crackling  laurell,  wfiich  foresounds 
A  plentious  harvest  to  your  grounds. 

The  Borol,  from  Pohchele's  Old  English  Gentleman. 

A  massie  Bowl  to  deck  the  jovial  day 
Flasht  from  its  ample  round  a  sunlike  ray ; 
Full  many  a  century  it  shone  forth  to  grace 
The  festive  spirit  of  the  Andarton  race, 
As  to  the  sons  of  sacred  union  dear 
It  welcomed  with  lamb's  wool  the  rising  year. 

January  is  so  called  from  Janus,  whose  festival  was  held 
by  the  Romans  on  this  day,  and  about  whose  fabulous  origin 
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commentators  do  not  agree.  Some  assert  him  to  be  a  most 
antient  king  of  Italy,  while  others  contend  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  Noah.  The  connexion  of  this  word  with 
Janua  a  door  is  very  curious,  considering  that  this  month  is 
called  the  portal  of  the  year.  There  was  a  temple  of  Janus 
in  Rome,  which  was  shut  up  twenty  five  years  before  the 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  said  that  Janus  received  Saturn 
when  his  son  Jupiter  had  driven  him  out  of  Crete.  Ovid 
observes  in  his  Fasti, 

Ecce  tibi  faustam,  Germanice,  nunciat  annum, 

Tnque  meo  primus  carmine  Janus  adest. 
Jane  biceps,  anni  tacitb  labentis  origo, 

Solus  de  superis  qui  tua  terga  vides. 

In  the  Monthly  Miscellany  for  December  1692,  there 
is  an  Essay  on  New  Year's  Gifts,  which  states,  that  the 
Romans  were  "  great  observers  of  the  custom  of  New 
Year's  Presents,  even  when  their  year  consisted  only  of  ten 
months,  of  thirty  six  days  each,  and  began  in  March;  also 
when  January  and  February  were  added  by  Numa  to  the 
ten  others,  the  calends,  or  first  of  January,  were  the  time 
on  which  they  made  presents :  and  even  Romulus  and 
Tatius  made  an  order,  that  every  year  Vervine  should  be 
offered  to  them,  with  other  gifts,  as  tokens  of  good  fortune 
for  the  New  Year.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  an  order  of 
Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of  New  Year's 
Gifts,  unless  it  were  on  the  Calends  of  January;  at  which 
time,  as  well  the  senators,  as  the  knights  and  other  great 
men,  brought  gifts  to  the  emperor,  and,  in  his  absence, 
to  the  capitol.  The  ancient  Druids,  with  great  ceremonies, 
used  to  scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  oaks  the  misleden, 
which  they  consecrated  to  their  great  Tutates,  and  then 
distributed  it  to  the  people  through  the  Gauls,  on  account 
of  the  great  virtues  which  they  attributed  to  it ;  from 
whence  New  Year's  Gifts  are  still  called  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Guy-l'an-neuf.  Our  English  nobility,  every 
New  Year's  tide,  still  send  to  the  King  a  purse  with  gold 
in  it.  Reason  may  be  joined  to  custom  to  justify  the 
practice ;  for  as  presages  are  drawn  from  the  first  things 
which  are  met  on  the  beginning  of  a  day,  week,  or  year, 
none  can  be  more  pleasing  than  of  those  things  that  are 
given  us.  We  rejoice  with  our  friends,  after  having 
escaped  the  dangers  that  attend  every  year ;  and  congra- 
tulate each  other  for  the  future,  by  presents  and  wishes 
for  the  happy  continuance  of  that  course,  which  the  ancients 
called  Strenarum  Commercium." 

The  Festival  of  the  Circumcision  was  held  by  the  Scotch 
in  former  times  as  ominous,  and  as  affording  a  prognostic  of 
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the  weather  of  the  coming  year,  of  which  our  poet  Churchill 
makes  this  month  the  leader  : 

Froze  January,  leader  of  the  year, 

Minced  pies  in  van,  and  calf's  head  in  the  rear. 

The  custom  of  ringing  in  the  New  Year  is  still  preserved 
in  most  Christian  churches.  Many  people  make  a  point  to 
wear  some  new  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  esteem 
the  omission  of  this  as  unlucky.  The  customs  on  this  day 
have  reference  to  those  anciently  belonging  to  the  festival  of 
Janus. 

To  day  is  kept  a  close  holiday  at  the  Bank,  South  Sea  House,  East 
India  House,  and  Exchequer  of  London. 


gjanuars  2.     St.  Macarius,  A.—SS.  Martyrs. 

Early  Moss  Bryum  hornum  may  sometimes  be  gathered  at  this  time. 

The  Germans  called  this  month  Jenner:  the  French  in 
their  revolutionary  calendar  Nivose. 

January,  from  Aikin's  Calendar, 

Stern  Winter's  icy  breath,  intensely  keen, 
Now  chills  the  blood  and  withers  every  green; 
Bright  shines  the  azure  sky  serenely  fair. 
Or  driving  snows  obscure  the  turbid  air. 

The  beautiful  constellation  Orion,  recognized  imme- 
diately  by  the  three  Stars  of  his  Girdle,  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  heavens  on  clear  evenings  during  this  month. 

The  antient  writers  spoke  of  the  rising  of  Orion  as  a 
stormy  sign;  but  whether  they  alluded  to  the  heliacal,  cos- 
mical,  acronycal,  or  nightly  rising  of  this  constellation,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  from  the  passages  themselves. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  stars  held  as  ominous 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old.     Horace  observes: 

Dum  pecori  Lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 
Turbaret  hibernum  mare. 

And  again,  in  invoking  all  the  evil  omens  against  the 
Bark  of  Maevius : 

Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat, 
,  Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit. 

And  in  lib.  i.  21. 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 
lUyriois  Notus  obruit  undis. 

Virgil  describes  the  violence  of  a  tempest  at  sea  as 
taking  place  : — 

Cum  subito  adsurgit  fluctu  nimbosus  Orion. 
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On  the  Setting  of  Orion's  Belt. 

See  now  Orion's  Girdle  in  south  west, 
Three  brighter  stars  that  seem  arranged  abreast, 
He  wliylome  was  by  chaste  Diana  slaine, 
And  setting  now  is  deemed  a  signe  of  raine. 


^amiavg  3.     St.  Genevieve,  V.  Patroness  of  Paris. 

Yellow  Tremella   Tremella  diliguescens  found  on   palings,   rotten 

wood,  &c. 

Cancer  occidit. —  Ciceronis  natalis. —  Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  observes  of  this  night : 

Octipedis  frustra  queruntur  brachia  Cancri 
Praeceps  occiduas  ille  subivit  aquas. 

On  the  Weather  of  a   Winter^s  Night. 

It  freezes  on, 
Till  Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 
Lifts  her  pale  eye,  unjoyous.     Then  appears 
The  various  labour  of  tlie  silent  night: 
Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  cascade, 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar; 
The  pendant  icicle,  the  frostwork  fair, 
Where  transient  hues  and  fancy'd  figures  rise; 
Wide  spouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  frozen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold  gleaming  on  the  Moon. 

It  may  be  useful,  early  in  the  year,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  the  Sun  in  the  bestarred  heavens  during' 
each  succeeding  month,  and  to  know  the  day  of  his  entering 
each  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  Aequinox,  when  the  Sun 
is  said  to  enter  the  aequinoctial  point  or  Aries,  he  is  really 
in  the  constellation  Pisces  ;  so  that  the  nominal  signs  have 
become  merely  terms  denoting  the  Sun's  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  sky  where  he  appears  at  the  period  of  the  vernal 
Aequinox. 

The  Sun  enters  into  the  nominal  sig-n  :  — 

ry)  Aries,  or  the  Rcmi  • March  20.  ^ 

ii   Taurus,  or  the  Eu// April  19.  ^ 

n  Gemini,  or  the  Tiwj?ts May  21. 

So  Cancer,  or  the  Crab  ••-••. June  22. 

St  Leo,  or  the  Lion July  23. 

tt}i  Virgo,  or  the  Virgin August  23. 

:0:  Libra,  or  the  Balance September  23. 

ni  Scorpio,  or  the  5'corj9Jo?j -•••   October  23. 

t  Sagittarius,  or  the    Archer November  22. 

Vf  Capricornus,  or  the  Wild  Goat'-  •    December  22. 
m  Aquarius,  or  the  Water  Bearer  ••  January  19. 
X  Pisces,  or  the  Fishes   February  18. 
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3Januarg  4.     St.  Gregory.     St.  Titus.     St.  Rumon. 

Broom  Bryum   Dicranium  Scopariu7n. 

This  is  almost  always  a  cold  time  of  year :  it  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  sing  the  old  song  beginning 

Cold  and  raw  the  north  wind  blows, 

Bleak  in  the  morning  early  ; 
All  the  trees  are  covered  with  snow 

As  it  is  in  the  winter  yearly,  &c. 

The  Churches  and  Houses  during  January  are  still  deco- 
rated with  Evergreens ;  and  the  Berries  of  Ivy,  Holly,  and 
the  Missletoe,  give  a  liveliness  to  the  internal  decorations  of 
apartments  at  this  dull  season. 

Virgil  thus  describes  the  missletoe,  Aen.  vi.  205. 

Quale  solet  sylvis  brumali  frigore  viscum 

Fronde  vivere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seniinat  arbos, 

Et  croceo  foetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos. 


3jcinuarj)  5.     St.  Syndetic  a,  V.     St.  Telesphorus. 

Straight   Screw  Moss  Tortula  rigida  may  now  be  found   in 

fructification. 

NoNAE. — Lyra  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  rising  and  setting  of 
certain  constellations,  denoted  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
allude  here  to  the  cosmical  rising  and  setting.  There  are 
two  others  commonly  alluded  to  in  the  same  calendar, 
namely,  the  heliacal,  and  the  acronycal  or  visible  rising  of 
the  star  in  the  evening.  The  vespertine  rising  is  often 
spoken  of  by  Aratus,  Manlius,  Theophrastus,  and  other  old 
writers. 

The  bright  star  in  this  constellation,  called  Lucida 
Lyrae,  is  well  known  to  every  body,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  a  summer  evening's  sky. 

Ovid  observes  of  today  : 

Institerint  Nonae;  niissi  tibi  nubibus  atris 
Signa  dabunt  imbres  ex  oriente  Lyra. 

The  following  are  the  Signs  employed  for  the  Planets  in 
the  Ephemerides  and  Almanacks  of  Europe,  together  with 
the  Zodiacal  Signs,  and  are  used  in  this  work :  — 

THE  PLANETS,  &c. 

0  The  Sun.  ©  The  Earth. 

D   The  Moon.  $   Mars. 

§   Mercury.  %  Jupiter. 

$    Venus.  Tj   Saturn. 

NEW  DISCOVERED  PLANETS  SINCE  1780. 
y  Uranus.        ^   Ceres.        $    Pallas.        X  Juno.       @  Vesta. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  ASPECTS. 

£i  The  Moon's,  or  any  other  Planet's  Ascending  Node. 

iS  The  Descending  Node. 

(5    Conjunction,  or  Planets  sitnated  in  the  same  Longitude. 

D   Quadrature,  or  Planets  situated  in  Longitudes  differing  3  Signs  frona 

each  other. 
A  Trine. 
$  Opposition,  or  Planets  situated  in  opposite  Longitudes,  or  differing 

6  Signs  from  each  other. 
■Jf  Sextile. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

s.  s. 

0  Of  Aries.  6  :^  Libra. 

1  5>J   Taurus.  7  It].  Scorpio. 

2  n  Gemini.  8  /   Sagittarius. 
a  SB  Cancer.  9  Vj'  Capricornus. 

4  Si  Leo.  10  iS?  Aquarius. 

5  ITJI  Virgo.  11  X  Pisces. 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

D    First  Quarter.  d    Last  Quarter. 

O  Full  Moon.  1^  New  Moon, 

Eve  of  the  Epiphany . 

In  Herefordshire,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
Farmers  collect  together,  and  go  into  the  wheat  fields, 
and  there  light  twelve  small  fires,  and  one  large  one. 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family, 
pledge  the  company  in  old  cyder,  which  circulates  freely 
on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is  formed  round  the  large 
fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place,  which 
you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields. 
Sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at 
once.  This  being  finished,  the  company  return  home, 
where  the  good  housewife,  and  her  maids,  are  preparing 
a  good  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle.  After  supper,  the  company  all  attend 
the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the  Wainhouse,  where 
the  following  particulars  are  observed  :  —  The  master,  at 
the  head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup,  generally  of  strong 
ale,  and  stands  opposite  the  first,  or  finest  of  the  oxen. 
He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast :  the  company 
follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing 
each  by  his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is 
produced,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of 
the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned.  The  ox 
is  then  tickled,  to  make  him  toss  his  head  :  if  he  throw 
the  cake  behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite  ;  if 
before,  in  what  is  termed  the  boosy,  the    bailiff  himself 
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claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the  house, 
the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be 
opened,  till  some  joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining 
admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity  ensues,  and  which 
lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night. 


l^anuarg  6.     Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day. 
St.  Nilajnmon. 

0  rises  at  viii.  2'.  sets  at  in.  58'. 
Hygro METRIC  Moss  Funuriu  hygrometica  fructifies. 

This  is  Old  Christmas  Day,  and  is  still  kept  a  holiday  at 
the  Bank,  East  India  House,  South  Sea  House,  and  Ex- 
chequer at  London. 

The  old  custom  of  eating  twelfthcake,  and  drawing  for 
king  and  queen  on  this  day,  serve  to  beguile  the  long  and 
dreary  hours  of  candlelight  at  this  disagreeable  time  of 
^  year.  The  same  ceremonies  prevail  in  Germany,  in  France, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  originally  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  of  royal  origin.  A  custom  similar  to  this  was  prac- 
tised anciently  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  Fes- 
tival of  Saturn,  where  persons  drew  lots  for  imaginary 
kingdoms. 

Barnaby  Googe  observes  of  this  day  : 

The  wise  men's  day  here  followeth,  who  out  of  Persia  farre. 
Brought  gifts  and  presents  unto  Christ,  conducted  by  a  starre. 

An  old  song  used  to  be  sung  to  children  on  this  night,, 
beginning 

Lavender  is  blue,  diddle,  diddle, 

Rosemary  is  green  ; 
You  shall  be  king,  diddle,  diddle, 
I  will  be  queen. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1784,  Mr. 
.JBeckwith  tells  us,  p.  98,  that  "  near  Leedes,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  it  was  customary  for  many  families, 
on  the  Twelfth  Eve  of  Christmas,  to  invite  their  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours,  to  their  houses,  to  play  at  cards, 
and  to  partake  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  an 
indispensable  ingredient ;  and  after  supper  was  brought  in, 
the  Wassail  Cup,  or  Wassail  Bowl,  of  which  every  one 
partook,  by  taking  with  a  spoon,  out  of  the  ale,  a  roasted 
apple,  and  eating  it,  and  then  drinking  the  healths  of  the 
company  out  of  the  bowl,  wishing  them  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year." 
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In  Time's  Telescope  it  is  observed  :  — "  In  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Romish  church,  is  an  observation  on  the  5th 
day  of  January,  the  Vigil  of  the  Epiphany:  '  Kings  created 
or  elected  by  beans.'  The  6th  is  called  '  The  Festival  of 
Kings,'  with  this  additional  remark,  '  that  the  ceremony  of 
electing  kings  vi^as  continued  with  feasting  for  many  days.' 
In  the  cities  and  academies  of  Germany,  the  students  and 
citizens  choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  king,  providing 
a  most  magnificent  banquet  on  the  occasion.  In  France, 
during  the  Ancient  Regime,  one  of  the  courtiers  was 
chosen  king,  and  the  nobles  attended  on  this  day  at  an 
entertainment. 

"  With  the  French,  Le  Roi  de  '  Feve  signifies  a  Twelfth 
Night  King ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  '  II  a  trouve  la 
feve  au  gateau,'  signifying,  '  he  is  in  luck,'  &,c.,  but, 
literally,  '  he  has  found  the  bean  in  the  cake.' — In  the 
Anthologie  Francaise  for  1817  we  find  :  — 

Les  Rois  de  la  Feve. 

En  ce  jour  le  sort  m'est  propice, 
Et  sur  le  trone  il  in'a  porte; 
Amis,  que  Ton  se  rejouisse, 
Pour  celebrer  ma  royaule,  &c. 

"  The  evening  and  early  part  of  the  night  of  the  Epiphany 
in  Rome  is  a  feast  particularly  dear  to  children.  Not  that 
they  draw  king  and  queen  as  we  do,  but  there  are  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  and  fruit,  and,  in  short,  all  good  things,  sold 
and  given  away  upon  the  occasion.  The  Piazza  della 
Rotonda  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  fruit  and  cake  stalls,  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
lighted  with  paper  lanterns.  Persons  dressed  up  to  re- 
semble the  pictures  of  Mother  Bunch  or  Mother  Goose, 
and  called  Beffana,  are  led  about  the  streets,  and  a  great 
deal  of  popular  wit  is  displayed.  But  these  visible  BeflTanas 
are  nothing  in  importance  to  the  invisible.  When  the 
children  go  to  bed,  each  hangs  up  a  stocking  near  the 
pillow.  If  the  child  has  been  good,  the  stocking  is  filled 
with  sweetmeats  and  cakes  before  morning ;  but  if  naughty, 
the  BefFana  puts  nothing  but  stones  and  dirt  into  it,  and 
we  have  seen,  says  Mrs.  Graham,  many  a  smile  and  many 
a  tear  occasioned  by  the  impartial  gifts  of  the  BefFana. 

"  The  Carnival  commences  on  Twelfth  Day,  and  usually 
holds  till  Lent.  During  this  festival  at  Paris,  the  grand 
annual  procession  of  a  Fat  Ox,  with  all  its  motley  accompa- 
niments of  buffoonery,  the  glory  of  Paris,  and  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  Boulevards,  lasts  for  three  whole  days  together. 
A  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  procession  of  the 
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Fat  Ox  this  year  (1822),  for  the  first  time.  Formerly  the 
child  who  represented  Cupid  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  on  the 
back  of  the  ox  ;  but  this  year  the  ox  was  led  first  covered 
with  a  fine  pall,  and  Cupid  sat  on  a  canopied  throne,  fixed 
on  a  triumphal  car,  in  which  there  were  other  smiling  Loves 
like  himself." 


2)anuarg  7.     St.  Kefifigenia.     St.  Camit.     St.  Aldric. 

Laurestixe      Viburnum  Tinus  flowers  now,  and  often  all  winter. 

This  being  the  day  after  Twelfth  Day  is  called  by  some 
people  St.  DistafFe's  day,  and  Christmas  holidays  are  said 
then  to  be  at  an  end. 

Si.  Distaff's  Day,  or  the  Morrow  after  Twelfth  Day. 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play, 

You  must  on  St.  Distaff's  day : 

From  the  plough  soon  free  your  teame; 

Then  come  home  and  fother  them : 

If  the  ]\Iaides  a  spinning  goe, 

Burne  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow; 

Scorch  their  plackets,  but  beware 

That  ye  singe  no  maiden  haire. 

Bring  in  pales  of  water  then, 

Let  the  maids  bewash  the  men. 

Give  St.   Distaff  all  the  right : 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night. 

And  next  morrow,  every  one 

To  his  owne  vocation.  —  Herrjck's  Hesperides,  p.  374. 

Aikin  in  his  calendar  observes  of  this  time  of  year : — 
"  The  domestic  cattle  now  require  all  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  farmer.  Sheep  are  often  lost  in  the  sudden 
storms  by  which  the  snow  is  drifted  in  the  hollows,  so  as  to 
bury  them  a  great  depth  beneath  it;  yet  they  have  been 
known  to  survive  many  days  in  this  situation.  Cows  with 
much  ado  scratch  up  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass  ;  but  for  their 
chief  subsistence  they  must  depend  upon  the  hay  and  other 
provision  of  the  farm  yard.  Early  lambs  and  calves  are 
kept  within  doors,  and  tended  with  as  much  care  as  the 
farmer's  own  children." 

Now,  Shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind; 

Baffle  the   raging   year,  and  fill  their  pens 

With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm, 

And  watch  them  strict ;  for,   from  the   bellowing  East, 

In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  Whirlwind's  Wing 

Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole   wintery  plains 

At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the   hapless  Flocks,  ♦ 

Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two   neighbouring  Hills, 
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The  billowy  Tempest  whelms;  till  upward  urg'd, 

The  valley  to  a  shining  Mountain  swells, 

Tipt  with  a  Wreath   high  curling  in  the  sky. — Thomson. 


ganuarg  8.     St.  Gudula,  V.  Patroness  of  Brussels. 

St.  ApoUinaris.     St.  Lucian.     St.  Pega. 

Sacrificium  Jani. — Rom.  Cal. 

In  Holland  the   amusements   of  sliding,   skating,   and 
other  pastimes  on  the  ice,  give  life  to  this  dreary  season. 

Now,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  where  the  Rhine 
Branch'd  out  in  many  a  long  Canal   extends. 
From  every  Province   swarming,   void  of  Care, 
Batavia  rushes  forth;  and  as  they  sweep. 
On  sounding  Skates,  a  thousand  difterent  Ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  Winds  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  maddened  all  to  Joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  Courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow, 
Pour  a  new  Pomp.     Eager,  on  rapid  Sleds 
Their  vigorous  youth,   in  bold  contention,  wheel 
The  long  resounding  Course.     Mean  time,   to  raise 
The  manly  strife,   with  highly  blooming  charms. 
Flushed  by  the  season,   Scandinavia's   Dames, 
Or  Russia's  buxom  Daughters,  glow   around. 


3|animrB  9.     St.  Maixiana,  V.  M.     St.  Julian. 

Agonalia  —  Delphinus  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  observes :  — 

Quatuor  adde  dies  ductis  ex  ordine  Nonis ; 
Janus  Agonali  luce  piandus  erit, 

Observatio7is  on  the  Weather  in  January.  —  The  weather 
this  month  may  be  divided  into  the  hard  and  the  mild,  and 
these  often  alternate  with  each  other,  and  last  for  above  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  as  may  happen.  Generally 
speaking,  these  changes  of  weather  are  under  lunar  influence, 
and  happen  most  often  near  the  new  or  full  of  the  moon. 
This  month  is  more  liable  to  snow  than  any  other  in  the 
year ;  and  the  poet  Thomson  thus  describes  the  effect 
of  a  first  heavy  fall  of  it :  — 

All  on  a  sudden  now  the  cherished  Fields 

Put  on  their  winter  Robe  of  purest  white. 

'Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  Snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  Current.     Low  the  Woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head;  and,  ere  the  languid  Sun, 
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Faint  from  the  West,  emits  his  evening  Ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  Waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  Works  of  Man. 

At  this  dreary  season  of  the  year  there  is  little  or  no 
amusement  for  the  Botanist.  But  though  Flora  does  not 
make  her  appearance,  Fauna  ranges  the  fields,  and  there 
are  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  natural  historian  :  wild 
fowl  of  several  kinds  still  perform  partial  migrations;  and 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  the  sportsman  may  find  diversion 
in  the  field.  Snipes  and  \¥oodcocks  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  swampy  situations,  and  many  wild  Ducks  and  Geese 
of  various  sorts  in  the  fenny  countries. 


3|anuarj)  10.     St.  Agatho,  V.     St.  Maixian,  P. 

1778. — Linnaeus  died. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  this  great  man,  a  new 
society  of  Naturalists,  distinguished  by  his  name,  was 
founded  in  London,  and  has  since  been  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter.  This  appellation  was  chosen  also  on 
account  of  the  Museum  of  Linnaeus  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  its  original  projector, 
and  hitherto  its  -only  President.  This  treasure,  compre- 
hending the  library,  herbarium,  insects,  shells,  and  all 
other  natural  curiosities,  with  all  the  MSS.  and  whole 
correspondence  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  were  obtained  by 
private  purchase  from  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  his 
son,  in  1783.  The  Linnaean  Society  have  published  several 
volumes  of  Transactions. 

Those  who  have  the  means  of  living  part  of  the  year  in 
town  and  part  in  the  country  find  more  diversion  now  in  the 
Opera,  Theatre,  and  various  nightly  amusements,  than  in  the 
country.  The  following  favourite  old  song,  sung  in  Italy, 
may  perhaps  amuse ;  its  antiquity  and  popularity,  induce 
us  to  give  the  original  Italian. 

Xe  Piume  delle  Donne. 

Quelle  Piume  bianche  e  nere, 
Che  sul  capo  voi  portate, 
Care  donne  innamorate, 

Vi  fan  crescer  la  helta. 
Rassembrate  a  chi  vi  raira, 
Xante  lodole  fastose, 
Pavoncelle  che  pom  pose 

Van  sul  prato  in  liberta. 
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Nello  scorso  carnevale, 
Bel  viderve  in  Argentina, 
Qui  sovrano  della  China 
Chi  sultana  rassembib; 
Ma  che  basso  delle  scene 
Non  potea  ben  godere, 
O  indiscrete  pennacchiera ! 
^  Sotto  voce  tarocco. 

Cosi  belia  e  strana  usanza, 
No,  non  vene  da  Bretagna, 
Non  da  Francia,  non  da  Spagna, 

Non  da  Persia,  o  dal  Peril. 
La  porto  fra  voi,  Romane, 
Capo  in  giii  Mercuric  alato 
Degli  Dei  corier  piumato 

Che  dal  cielo  scese  giia. 

Racconto  che  sulle  stelle 
Ogni  Diva  ha  per  costume 
Di  portar  sul  crin  le  piume, 

Quando  bella  si  vuol  tar; 
Che  Minerva  modestina, 
Occhi  azzurri  e  verginetta, 
Spermacchio  la  sua  civetta 

Per  potersene  adornar. 


3lanuarB  11.    St.  Theodosius.    St.  Egwin.    St.  Salvius. 

St.  Hygimis. 

0  rises  at  vii.  57'.  sets  at  jv.  3'. 
Carmentalia  —  Juturnae  aedes  die.  —  Rom.  Cai. 

This  is  the  season  when,  from  the  prevalence  of  frost, 
the  hounds  and  horn  often  give  place  to  the  cymbal  and 
Castanet,  and  dancing  to  the  fiddle  is  resorted  to  as  a  neces- 
sary pastime.  The  following  ode  on  a  Ball,  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  man  of  letters,  may  amuse. 

De  puella  rustled  saltunie. 

QuALis  purpureis  mille  coloribus 

Indutus  vacuo  jugere  nascitur, 

Flos  quern  nulla  manus  rustica  nesciens 

Quanti  sit  pretii  capit : 
Donee  quis  juvenis  doctior  advenit. 
Qui  tandem  lepidis  captus  odoribus, 
Ne  solis  nemorum  saltibus  emicat, 

Gaudens  accipiet  sibi : 
Talis  flore  rosae  Maria  suavior 
Inter  molliculas  docta  puellulas 
Saltare,  at  decoris  nescia  roscidi, 

Pnlchro  praeniteat  choro ! 
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Nee  frustra,  teneris  actus  ab  ignihus, 
Incoraptis  faciam  carmina  versibus, 
Sed  nymphae  placeam  quae  milii  vulnera 
Salso  condiderit  pede. 


gjanuHtj)    12.       .%.  Arcadius.       St.  Benedict  Biscop. 

St.  Aelred. 

Plough  Monday  in  1818.  On  this  day,  or  about  this 
time,  in  the  north,  tiie  Fool  Plough  goes  about,  a  pageant 
that  consists  of  a  number  of  sword  dancers,  dragging  a 
plough,  with  music,  and  one,  sometimes  two,  in  a  very 
fantastic  dress  ;  the  Bessy,  in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old 
woman,  and  the  Fool,  almost  covered  with  skins,  wearing 
a  hairy  cap,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal  hanging  from  his 
back. 

In  the  year  1679  a  great  darkness  is  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  London  at  noon  on  this  day. 


3^amtaru  1-3.     St.  Veronica,  V.     St.  Kentigern,  B.  C. 

This  day  was  anciently  called  the  Octave  of  the  JLpiphany, 
and  kept  as  a  holiday  by  the  Christians. 
Cambridge  term  begins  today. 

Idus.  —  Festum  Jovix.     Hedditae  Provinciae.  —  Rom,  Cal. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  day  when  the  Remans 
celebrated  the  Restoration  of  the  Provinces,  to  which 
Virgil  has  been  said,  by  some  authors,  to  allude  in  tlie  first 
Eclogue :  — 

Fortunate  senex  !  ergo  tua  rura  raanebunt;  &c. 

If  the  frost  breaks,  hunting  is  now  resumed  again.  For 
the  amusement  of  the  reader  today  we  may  insert  the 
following :  — 

Verses  addressed  to  a  Person  who,  in  making  a  List  of  the  Hounds,  had 
omitted  one  named  SPECTRE,  remarkable  Jor  his  slow  Paces. 

Oh,  recreant  Scribe,  thou  hast  forgotten 

A  Dog,  so  far  from  being  rotten, 

That  though  commissioned  to  inspect  him, 

Each  undertaker  would  neglect  hiin  ; 

And  by  a  jury  'twould  be  said, 

That  though  not  quick,  he  was  not  dead  : 

But  if  he  were,  —  so  many  Curs  — 

So  many  a  Puss  who  no  more  purs, 

Are  set  down  in  thy  catalogue, 

Thou  mightst  have  mentioned  this  poor  Dog. 
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The  Poet's  Repli/. 

Stay,  doughty  critic,  sapient  Sir, 

I  have  forgot  no  living  Cur ; 

The  poorest  Bitch  —  I'd  not  neglect  her, 

No  heast  alive  can  be  a  Spectre; 

And  pray  observe  my  catalogue 

Contains  no  beast,  but  Cat  or  Dog  : 

This  looks  a  Dog  —  he  hunts  a  Cat, 

His  choicest  game  is  but  a  Rat. 

I  leave  it  to  the  learned  whether 

A  beast  like  this  is  fairly  either  ? 


2Ja«uavg  14.      St.  Hilary.     St.  Feliv.     SS.  Bar- 
bascem'mus  and  Others,  M.  M. 

Oxford  Term  begins. 

St.  Hilary  was  born  at  Poictiers  in  France,  of  an  illus- 
trious family ;  and  of  this  place  he  was  chosen  bishop  in  the 
year  353.  Having  taken  an  active  part  against  the  Arians, 
he  was  banished  to  Phrygia,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  in  356,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
After  various  travels  in  different  parts,  and  many  sufferings, 
he  died  at  his  native  place  in  the  year  368. 

Very  cold  weather  usually  takes  place  about  this  time 
of  year,  and  when  it  happens  otherwise  it  generally  either 
rains  or  blows  a  g-ale. 

"■  Excessively  cold  weather  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1820.  The  quicksilver  in  my  thermometer  fell 
to  — 5°  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Another  thermometer 
was  also  observed,  hanging  in  a  window  in  the  house,  to 
be  likewise  much  below  Zero.  At  the  same  time,  and 
during  the  night,  I  ascertained  by  a  Six's  thermometer,  that 
the  cold  had  been  — 10°,  that  is  ten  degrees  below  O  of 
Fahrenheit's  Scale,  or  forty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
This  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  appeared  to  be  partial, 
and  to  occur  in  a  particular  line  of  places,  as  if  a  stream  of 
excessive  cold  were  drawn  along  over  partial  tracts  of 
country."  —  Forster's  Atmospheric  Phenomena. 

Translation  of  the  Days  of  the  Week. 

The  Sun  still  rules  the  Week's  initial  Day, 
The  Moon  o'er  Monday  yet  retains  the  sway; 
But  Tuesday,  which  to  Mars  was  whylome  given. 
Is  Tuesco's  subject  in  the  Northern  Heaven ; 
And  Woden  hath  the  charge  of  Wednesday, 
Which  did  belong  of  old  to  Mercury ; 
And  Jove  himself  surrenders  his  own  day 
To  Thor,  a  barbarous  god  of  Saxon  clay : 
Friday,  who  under  Venus  once  did  wield 
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Love's  balmie  spells,  must  now  to  Frea  yield ; 
While  Saturn  still  holds  fast  his  day,  but  loses 
The  Sabbath,  which  the  central  Sun  abuses. 
Just  like  the  Days  do  Persons  change  their  Masters, 
Those  Gods  who  them  protect  against  disasters ; 
And  souls  which  were  to  Natal  Genii  given 
Belong  to  Guardian  Angels  up  in  Heaven  : 
And  now  each  Popish  Patron  Saint  disgraces 
The  ancient  local  Genius's  strong  places. 
Mutamus  et  mutamur  —  what's  the  odds, 
If  men  sometimes  do  change  their  plaything  Gods  ! 
The  Final  Juppiter  will  e'er  remaine 
Unchanged,  and  always  send  us  wind  and  raine. 
And  warmth  and  cold,  and  Day  and  shady  Night, 
Whose  starry  pole  will  shine  with  Cynthia's  light; 
Nor  does  it  matter  much,  where  Prudence  reigne. 
What  other  Gods  their  empire  shall  retaine. 


3|amiarB  15.     St.  Paul,  the  first  Hermit.    St.  Mida,  V. 
■  St.  Main.      St.  Maurus.      St.  John  Calybite,  R. 
SS.  Isidore. 

Sacrificium  Carmentis,  Porrimae  et  Postvertae. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  St.  Paul  who  is  celebrated  today  was  the  first  who 
led  a  completely  eremitical  life  ;  and  Butler,  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  relates  a  curious  vision,  whereby  he  was  led  to 
the  retirement  of  St.  Anthony,  then  very  old,  and  hermitized 
in  the  fourth  century.  —  See  Butler's  Lives,  Jan.  15. 

Atmospheric  Appearances  of  the  Heavens  this  evening,  from 
Trend's  Evening  Amusements. — The  first  Star  of  the  Ram, 
as  soon  as  the  twilight  will  permit  its  rays  to  have  effect,  is 
seen  upon  the  meridian,  and  the  Dog  Star  is  just  arisen, 
and  will  be  discovered  by  looking  towards  the  south  east : 
the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens  exhibiting  now  a  very 
splendid  appearance,  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  Pleiades, 
Aldebaran,  and  Orion.  The  Pleiades  pass  the  meridian  at 
seven:  Aldebaran,  a  little  before  eight:  the  second  star  of 
the  Bull,  and  the  middle  star  of  the  Belt  of  Orion,  at  a 
quarter  before  nine ;  and  Sirius,  a  little  before  ten :  and 
these  directions  will  serve  for  the  discovery  of  these  stars  to 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Larks  now  congregate,  and  fly  to  the  warm  stubble  for 
shelter;  and  the  Nuthatch  is  heard.  The  Slug  makes  its 
appearance,  and  commences  its  depredations  on  garden 
plants  and  green  wheat.  The  Missel  Thrush  begins  its 
song.  The  Hedge  Sparrow  and  the  Thrush  begin  to  sing. 
The  Wren,  also,  '  pipes  her  perennial  lay,'  even  among  the 
flakes  of  snow.     The  Titmouse  pulls  straw  out  of  the  thatch. 
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in  search  of  insects ;  Linnets  congregate,  and  Hooks  resort 
to  their  nest  trees.  Pullets  begin  to  lay ;  young  Lambs  are 
dropped  now. 

The  House  Sparrow  chirps ;  the  Bat  appears ;  Spiders 
shoot  out  their  webs;  and  the  Blackbird  whistles.  The 
Fieldfares,  Redwings,  Skylarks,  and  Titlarks,  resort  to 
watered  meadows  for  food,  and  are,  in  part,  supported  by 
the  gnats  which  are  on  the  snow,  near  the  water.  The  tops 
of  tender  turnips  and  ivy  berries  afford  food  for  the  grami- 
nivorous birds,  as  the  Ringdove,  &c.  Earth  worms  lie  out 
on  the  ground,  and  the  Snail  appears. 

Mr.  Gisborne,  in  his  '  Walks  in  a  Forest,'  draws  a  lively 
picture  of  cattle  going  to  their  accustomed  pools  to  drink, 
when  completely  frozen  over,  and  of  their  awkward  attempts 
to  obtain  the  grateful  beverage. 

Sup.k  in  the  vale,  wliose  concave  depth  receives 
The  waters  draining  from  these  shelvy  banks 
Wlien  the  shower  heats,  yon  pool  with  pallid  gleam 
Betrays  its  icy  covering.     From  the  glade 
Issuing  in  pensive  lile,  and  moving  slow, 
The  cattle,  all  unwitting  of  the  change, 
To  quench  their  customary  thirst  advance. 
With  wondering  stare  and  fruitless  search  they  trace 
The  solid  margin:  now  bend  low  the  head 
In  act  to  drink  ;  now  with  fistidious  nose 
Snuffing  the  marble  floor,  and  breathing  loud, 
Troiu  the  cold  touch  withdraw.     Awhile  they  stand 
In  disappointment  mute ;  with  ponderous  feet 
Then  bruise  the  surface:  to  each  stroke  the  woods 
Reply;  forth  gushes  the  imprisoned  wave. 

In  the  "  Fides  Catholica"  by  Philostratus,  will  be  found 
some  strong  physical  arguments  for  a  celibate  life,  and  a 
defence  of  Hermits  and  Anchorites,  which  the  Saint's  name 
recorded  today  brings  to  our  memory  :  — 

"  It  is  a  principle  proved  by  M.  Malthus,  in  his  book 
on  Population,  and  acknowledged  by  all  able  writers,  that 
man,  in  common  with  other  animals,  has  a  power  and  ten- 
dency to  multiply  beyond  the  means  of  sustenance  which 
the  earth  produces  ;  there  must  be,  therefore,  checks  to 
fecundity.  Various  have  been  the  endeavours  to  make  this 
principle  out  to  be  fallacious,  but  none  have  succeeded. 
For  if  alone  every  couple  could  produce  four  children,  and 
this  is  a  small  allowance  to  young  natural  and  healthy 
persons,  the  time  must  come  when  there  would  be  too  many 
people  in  the  world.  For  let  even  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  be  cultivated,  its  annual  produce  is,  after  all,  orily  a 
constant  quantity  ;  while  population,  though  not  unlimited, 
proceeds  on  an  arithmetical  ratio  of  increase.  Various 
means  have  been  devised  for  checking  an  undue  advance  of 
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population  ;  and  wars,  diseases,  and  vice,  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  natural  source  of  that  untimely  devastation  of 
human  life  and  fecundity,  which  everywhere  thins  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  globe. 

"  Now,  in  proportion  as  moral  and  physical  knowledge 
may  be  promoted,  may  it  be  hoped  that  these  natural 
sources  of  destruction  will  be  diminished,  and  that  popu- 
lation will  find  some  check  more  congenial  to  the  advanced 
state  of  society  ?  May  not,  then,  the  increased  fervour  of 
devotion  which  shall  accompany  multiplied  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity induce  a  yet  larger  number  of  individuals  to  assume 
professions  of  cehbacy,  so  as  to  arrest  an  undue  increase  of 
mankind  ?" 


gjanuars  16.  St.  Marcelius,  P.  M,  St.  Macarius. 
St.  Honor atus.  St.  Furscij.  St.  Henry,  H.  SS.  Five 
Friars, 

0  rises  vir.  51',  sets  iv.  9'. 
Battle   of  Cormina  in    1809. 

The  clear  frosty  nights  which  sometimes  happen  at  this 
time  afford  good  opportunity  for  astronomical  observations; 
and  Orion  being  now  conspicuous,  we  may  make  observa- 
tions on  that  extraordinary  phenomenon  the  change  of  colour, 
in  starlight,  which  is  conspicuous  in  Betalgeus  the  red  star 
in  his  shoulder,  and  in  certain  other  stars,  of  which  we 
select  an  account  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  by 
Dr.  T.  Forster :  — 

**  The  alternation  of  the  colours  of  the  light  of  certain 
stars  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  sufficiently  engaged 
the  attention  of  astronomers  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  excite 
inquiry  into  its  cause  that  I  am  induced  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

"  Some  years  ago,  on  looking  towards  the  constellation 
of  the  Scorpion,  I  observed  a  remarkable  changing  of  colour 
in  Antares :  for  a  second  or  two  of  time  it  appeared  of  a 
deep  crimson  colour,  then  of  a  whitish  colour ;  then  the 
crimson  was  resumed,  and  so  on  at  alternating  periods. 
Sometimes  every  other  twinkle  showed  the  red  colour, 
while  the  alternating  twinkle  appeared  of  the  ordinary 
colour  of  starlight. 

''  What  is  commonly  called  the  twinkling  of  a  star  seems 
to  be  an  apparent  fit  of  dilatation  and  increased  brilliancy, 
rapidly  succeeded  by  the  opposite  state  of  apparent  con- 
traction of  surface  and  dulness.  I  have  observed,  also,  that 
the  twinkles  are  of  longer  or  shorter  diu'ation,  at  different 

c 
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times:  now,  in  general,  the  crimson  light  I  allude  to  occurs  in 
every  alternate  dilatation,  but  sometimes  only  in  every  third, 
and  at  other  times  quite  irregularly:  moreover,  it  lasts  longer 
sometimes  than  at  others,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeds  two 
seconds  of  time  at  once. 

"  I  have  formerly  published  accounts  of  this  phenomenon 
in  the  Journals,  and  have  ascribed  it  to  some  sort  of  change 
in  the  star  itself,  or  to  a  revolution  round  its  axis,  whereby 
different  coloured  portions  of  the  sphere  are  presented  to 
us  :  but  this  explanation  vanishes  on  a  moment's  reflection  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  some  atmospherical  cause, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  upper  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  might  have  some  undulatory  motion,  and  that 
the  alternating  colour  might  be  produced  by  its  refractive 
powers  :  for  the  atmosphere,  in  this  case,  acting  as  an  im- 
perfect prism,  might  present  different  colours,  according  to 
the  varying  inclinations  of  its  wavy  surface.  I  have  thought, 
too,  that  portions  of  the  aqueous  atmosphere,  possessing  dif- 
ferent refractive  powers,  might  be  transmitted  downwards  in 
dew,  or  that  there  might  be  some  other  unknown  motion  in 
the  real  air,  which  might  cause  the  appearance.  Antares, 
Betalgeus,  Aldebaran,  and  other  red  stars,  show  this  change 
of  colours  very  strongly,  particularly  the  former ;  while 
Sirius,  and  the  white  stars,  scarcely  present  any  alternation 
of  colour.  This  may  in  either  case  be  owing  to  the  different 
composition  of  their  light,  which  would  materially  influence 
the  refracted  spectrum.  Collateral  experiments,  and  the 
mere  appearance  of  stars  in  chromatic  telescopes,  tend  to 
prove  that  the  light  of  different  celestial  bodies  is  differently 
composed. 

"  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  Dispersive  Power 
of  the  Atmosphere,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Lee,  contain  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
light  of  some  of  the  principal  stars ;  and  no  one  can  reflect 
on  the  influence  which  all  the  above  varieties  must  have  on 
Tables  of  Refraction,  without  at  once  seeing  the  utility  of 
multiplying  and  correcting  observations  on  it, 

"  Additional  observations  are  still  wanting  to  explain  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena ;  but  I  shall  still  be  excused,  I 
trust,  in  the  absence  of  more  matured  and  extended  obser- 
vations, for  this  imperfect  attempt  to  excite  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  facts  which  seem  calculated  to  produce  an 
important  influence  on  many  of  our  most  useful  astrono- 
mical calculations." 

Hartzoell,  Sussex,  Nov.  18,  1822. 

To  those  who  vainly  imagine  that  all  creatures  were 
made  for  the  use  of  man,  and  the  whole  universe  for  the  use 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  earth,  the  author  of  Time's 
Telescope  recommends  the  following  lines  :  — 

On  the  Starry  Heavens. 

And  canst  thou  think,  poor  worm !  these  orbs  of  liglit, 

In  size  immense,  in  number  infinite, 

Were  made  for  thee  alone  —  to  twinkle  in  thy  sight? 

Presumptuous  mortal !  can  thy  nerves  descry 

How  far  from  thee  they  roll,  from  thee  how  high  ! 

With  all  thy  boasted  knowledge,  canst  thou  see 

Their  various  beauty,  order,  harmony  ?  ^ 

If  not — then  sure  they  were  not  made  for  thee. 


3Januarg  17.     St.  Anthony.     St.  Milgirthe,  V. 

Sol  in  Aquario.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

St.  Anthony,  the  Patriarch  of  Monks,  was  born  at  Coma, 
near  Heracleopolis,  in  Aegypt,  in  the  year  251 ;  and  living 
the  austere  and  abstemious  life  of  a  recluse,  he  arrived  at 
the  great  age  of  105  years,  and  is  said  to  have  died  Jan.  17, 
356.  St.  Anthony  was  particularly  solicitous  about  animals, 
to  which  a  whimsical  picture,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  represents  him 
as  preaching.  His  whole  life  affords  an  excellent  example  to 
the  mendicant  Friar  and  benevolent  Jesuit,  and  passes  a  fatal 
censure  on  the  lazy  beneficed  parson  and  idle  sinecurist. 

From  his  practices,  perhaps,  arose  the  custom  of  bless- 
ings passed  on  animals  still  practised  at  Rome.  He  re- 
garded all  God's  creatures  as  worthy  of  protection  ;  an 
opinion  which  lost  ground  in  Europe  after  the  Reformation, 
of  which  Spenser's  Catalogue  of  hateful  Animals  affords  a 
sort  of  proof: — 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 

And  fatal  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 

Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate. 

The  ill  faced  Owle,  deaths  dreadful  messengere ; 

The  hoarse  Nightraven,  trump  of  doleful!  drere; 

The  leather  winged  Bat,  dayes  enemy ; 

The  ruefull  Strich  still  waiting  on  the  bere; 

The  Whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die; 
The  hellish  Harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny. 

The  Harpy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Mada- 
gascar Bat.  Even  Milton  has  spoken  of  the  Raven  of  the 
Night  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen  :  — 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

Of  Silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  Night, 

At  every  fall  soothing  the  Raven  down  !  —  Comus. 

Besides  giving  a  fictitious  character  to  real  birds  and 
animals,  the  supernaturality  and  disposition  to  mysticize  in 
mankind  has  peopled  the  elements  with  numerous  creatures 
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wholly  imaginary,  whom  they  have  mingled  with  those  which 
have  a  real  existence.     Thus  Spenser  :  — 

Most  ugly  shapes  and  ugly  aspects, 

Such  as  Dame  Nature's  self  mote  fear  to  see, 
Or  shame  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  be, 
All  dreadful  portraits  of  deformity  : 
ftpringheaded  Hydras  and  seashouldering  Whales, 
Great  Whirlepooles  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee, 
Bright  Scolopendras  arm'd  with  silver  scales, 

Mighty  Monoceros  with  immeasured  tayles. 

The  dreadful  fish  that  hath  deserved  the  name 

Of  Death,  and  like  him  looks  in  dreadful  hue; 

The  grisly  Wasserman  that  makes  his  game 

The  flying  ship  with  swiftness  to  pursue; 
The  horrible  sea  Satyre  that  doth  shew 

His  fearful  face  in  time  of  greatest  stornie ; 

Huge  ZitSus,  whom  mariners  eschew 

No  less  than  rocks  as  mariners  inform, 
And  greedy  Rosmarines  with  visages  deform. 

St.  Anthony  and  the  early  Catholics  regarded  no  beasts, 
birds,  nor  fish  as  hateful.  In  Time's  Telescope  for  1822  is 
the  following  curious  account  of  the  Benediction  of  Beasts 
at  Rome:  —  "The  '  Benediction  of  Beasts'  is  annually  per- 
formed at  Rome,  on  the  above  day,  in  a  little  church  dedi- 
cated to  him  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  lasts  for  some 
days;  for  not  only  every  Roman  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Peasant,  who  has  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass,  sends  his  cattle 
to  be  blessed  at  St.  Anthony's  shrine,  but  all  the  English  go 
with  their  job  horses  and  favourite  dogs ;  and  for  the  small 
offering  of  a  couple  oi paoli,  get  them  sprinkled,  sanctified, 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  this  Saint."  And  in  the 
same  work  for  1823  is  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the 
manner  of  passing  this  day  at  Madrid,  when  Mules  and 
other  useful  animals  receive  a  blessing  in  St.  Anthony's 
church.  Superstitions,  of  which  the  ceremonies  of  life  are 
made  up,  acquire  claims  to  be  respected  when  they  tend  to 
foster  good  feelings. 


^anuarg  18.    St.  Peters  Chair  at  Rome.     St.  Prisca, 

V.  M.     St.  Wolfred. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1823  quotes  from  an  Italian  tra- 
veller the  following  account  of  the  La  Festa  di  Cattedra, 
or  Commemoration  of  placing  the  supposed  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  : — "  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  nave  of  St.  Peter's, 
behind  the  altar,  and  mounted  upon  a  tribune,  designed  or 
ornamented  by  Michael  Angelo,  stands  a  sort  of  throne, 
composed    of  precious   materials,   and   supported    by    four 
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gigantic  figures.  A  Glory  of  Seraphim,  with  groups  of 
Angels,  sheds  a  brilliant  light  upon  its  splendours.  This 
throne  enshrines  the  real,  plain,  wormeaten  wooden  Chair, 
on  which  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  Apostles,  is  said  to  have 
pontificated ;  more  precious  than  all  the  bronze,  gold,  and. 
gems,  with  which  it  is  hidden,  not  only  from  impious  but 
from  holy  eyes,  and  which  once  only,  in  the  flight  of  ages, 
was  profaned  by  mortal  inspection.  The  Festa  di  Cattedra 
is  one  of  the  very  few  functions  celebrated  in  St.  Peter's. 
The  splendid  troops  that  line  its  nave,  the  church  and  lay 
dignitaries  —  abbots,  priests,  canons,  prelates,  cardinals, 
doctors  —  dragoons  and  senators,  all  clad  in  various  and 
rich  vestments,  marching  in  procession  —  complete,  as  they 
proceed  up  the  vast  space  of  this  wondrous  temple,  a  spec- 
tacle nowhere  to  be  equalled  within  the  pale  of  European 
civilization.  In  the  midst  of  swords  and  crosiers,  of  halberds 
and  crucifixes,  surrounded  by  banners,  and  bending  under 
the  glittering  tiara  of  threefold  power,  appears  the  aged 
Pope,  borne  on  a  chair  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  environed 
by  slaves  (for  such  they  appear),  who  waft,  from  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers  mounted  on  ivory  wands,  a  cooling  gale,  to 
refresh  his  exhausted  frame,  too  frail  for  the  weight  of  such 
honours.  All  fall  prostrate  as  he  passes  up  the  church  to  a 
small  chair  and  throne,  temporarily  erected  beneath  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  A  solemn  service  is  then  performed, 
hosannas  arise,  and  royal  votarists  and  diplomatic  devotees 
parade  the  church." 

St.  Peter  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  from  him  all  the  rest  of  the  Legitimate  Clergy  of 
the  Christian  Church  have  proceeded,  constituting  what  they 
term  her  Apostolicily,  a  very  curious  illustration  of  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  Tree,  has  been  published  by  Bishop  Milner 
in  his  able  work.  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy.  St. 
Peter  is  said,  therefore,  metaphorically  to  keep  the  Key  of 
Heaven.  Hence  many  churches  dedicated  to  this  Saint  have 
the  vane  on  their  steeples  surmounted  with  a  Key,  as  St. 
Peter's  in  Cornhill,  London,  and  others.  In  common,  a 
Cock  is  the  figure  used  for  the  windvane,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  Du  Cange,  was  originally  devised  as  an  emblem  of 
clerical  vigilance,  the  clergy  being  styled  the  Cocks  of  the 
Almighty,  whose  oflace  it  was  to  call  us  to  early  prayer,  &c. 
See  Beckmann's  Inventions,  article  Weathercock. 

Lord  Byron  thus  whimsically  represents  St.  Peter  with 
the  keys  at  the  Portal  of  Heaven  :  — 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate; 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull. 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
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But  since  the  Gallic  era  "  eighty  eight," 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  "  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea  —  which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do. 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two. 

Or  wild  colt  of"  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue. 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 


3|anuarg  19.    ^S'^S".  Martha,  &;c.  Martyrs.    St.  Canutus. 

St.  Waist  a?  I. 

Fieldfares  Turdi  pilarcs  still  seen  in  considerable  flocks. 

Hard  weather  is  usual  at  this  time.  —  Between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  Thursday  the  19th  January,  1809,  after  the 
Curlcloud  and  Wanecloud  had  appeared,  a  hard  and  freezing 
Shower  of  Hail  and  Sleet  came  with  considerable  violence 
from  the  East,  and  glazed  every  thing  on  which  it  fell 
with  ice;  it  encrusted  the  walls,  encased  the  trees,  and  the 
garments  of  people,  and  even  the  plumage  of  birds ;  so  that 
many  Rooks  and  other  fowls  were  found  lying  on  the  ground 
stiff  with  an  encasement  of  ice.  Such  weather  has  been 
aptly  described  by  Philips  as  occurring  oftentimes  during 
a  northern  winter  :  — 

Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 

Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow, 

At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 

And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 

Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 

The  ruddy  Morn  disclosed  at  once  to  view 

The  face  of  Nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 

And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes ; 

For,  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 

And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass; 

In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 

While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 

The  thicksprung  reeds  the  watery  marshes  yield 

Seem  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 

The  stag  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise. 

Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 

The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ring  pine, 

Glaz'd  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 

The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 

That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 

The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies; 

The  cracking  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 

And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends. 

riditps,  Lett.frotn  Copenhagen. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  in  both  the  above  descriptions 
of  similar  phenomena  the  East  wind  is  recorded  as  bringing 
up  the  storm.  There  is  something  very  remarkably  un- 
wholesome in  East  winds,  and  a  change  to  that  quarter 
often  disturbs  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs  of 
many  persons,  causing  headaches,  fevers,  and  other  dis- 
orders. Moreover,  a  good  astronomical  observation  cannot 
be  made  when  the  wind  is  East :  the  star  seems  to  oscillate 
or  dance  about  in  the  field  of  the  telescope.  An  old  proverb 
says :  — 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  East 

'Tis  neither  good  for  Man  nor  Beast. 


Sanuarg  20.    St.  Fabian.     St.  Sebastian.     St.  Fechin. 

0  enters  the  nominal  sign  ;X?.     ©  declinat.  South  20%  10'.  56". 

John  Howard  the  Reformer  died  in  1790. 

St.  Fabian,  celebrated  today,  succeeded  St.  Anterus  in 
236  as  Pontifex.  He  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  of 
Decius  in  250. 

Sometimes  calm  warm  and  dark  weather  occurs  at  this 
time  and  is  of  some  continuance.  It  is  well  characterized 
by  Mr.  White,  of  Selborne,  in  the  following  verses :  — 

On  the  dark  still  dry  warm  Weather  occasionally  happening 
in  the  Winter  Months. 

Th'  imprisoned  winds  slumber  within  their  caves 
Fast  bound ;  the  fickle  vane,  emblem  of  change, 
Wavers  no  more,  long  settling  to  a  point. 

All  nature  nodding  seems  composed :  thick  steams 
From  land,  from  flood  updrawn,  dimming  the  day, 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stand  :  slow  thro'  the  air 
Gossamer  floats,  or  stretch'd  from  blade  to  blade 
The  wavy  network  whitens  all  the  field. 

Push'd  by  the  weightier  atmosphere,  up  springs 
The  ponderous  Mercury,  from  scale  to  scale 
Mounting,  amidst  the  Torricellian  tube*. 

While  high  in  air,  and  poised  upon  his  wings 
Unseen,  the  soft,  enamoured  woodlark  runs 
Thro'  all  his  maze  of  melody;  —  the  brake 
Loud  with  the  blackbird's  bolder  note  resounds. 

Sooth'd  by  the  genial  warmth,  the  cawing  rook 
Anticipates  the  spring,  selects  her  mate. 
Haunts  her  tall  nest  trees,  and  with  sedulous  care 
Repairs  her  wicker  eyrie,  tempest  torn. 

The  ploughman  inly  smiles  to  see  upturn 
His  mellow  glebe,  best  pledge  of  future  crop. 
With  glee  the  gardener  eyes  his  smoking  beds: 
E'en  pining  sickness  feels  a  short  relief. 

*  Tlie  Barometer. 
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The  happy  boy  now  brings  transported  foitfr 
His  long  forgotten  scourge,  and  giddy  gig: 
O'er  the  white  paths  he  whirls  the  rolling  hoop, 
Or  triumphs  in  the  dusty  fields  of  taw. 

Not  so  the  museful  sage:  —  abroad  he  walks 
Contemplative,  if  haply  he  may  find 
What  cause  controls  the  tempest's  rage,  or  whence 
Amidst  the  savage  season  winter  smiles. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  prevails  the  placid  calrn^ 
At  length  some  drops  prelude  a  change:  the  sun 
With  ray  refracted  bursts  the  parting  gloom ; 
When  all  the  chequer'd  sky  is  one  bright  glare. 

Mutters  the  wind  at  eve:  th'  horizon  round 
With  angry  aspect  scowls :  down  rush  the  showers. 
And  float  the  deluged  paths,  and  miry  fields. 

This  evening  being  the  Vigil  of  St,  Agnes,  it  used  to  be 

customary  with  Virgins  to  use  many  charms  in  order   to 

dream  of  the  man  they  should  marry,  to  which  Ben  Jonson 

alludes :  — 

And  on  sweet  St.  Agnes'  night. 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight. 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

The  Ere  of  St:.  Agnes. 

Ah  !  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  Owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  acold; 
The  Hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  Heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  by  the  fair  Madeline 
differ  somewhat  from  those  just  mentioned,  and  are  thus 
enumerated :  — 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honied  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 
As,  supperless  to'  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine;         *         *         * 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

A  casement  high  and  triple  arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot  grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger  moth's  deep  damasked  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  with  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 
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Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintrj  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  lair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rosebloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  Heaven;  — 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow  day; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and   pain  ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  iihut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


3iii«uatB  21.     St.  Agnes,  V.  31.     St.  Vivian. 

0  rises  at  vii.  45'.  sets  iv.  15'. 
The  Pleiades  or  Seven  Stars  pass  Meridian  at  vi.  33'. 

St.  Agnes  was  a  Roman  Virgin,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  tenth  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  in  the 
year  306.  The  images  of  this  Saint  are  represented  with 
a  Lamb,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  white  Lamb 
by  her  side  in  the  Vision  of  her,  which  was  presented  to  her 
parents  after  her  death. 

The  following  lines  of  Barnaby  Googe  seem  to  relate  to 
some  religious  ceremony  on  this  day  :  — 

For  in  St.  Agnes'  church  this  day,  the  while  the  Mass  they  sing. 
Two  Lambs  as  white  as  snow  the  Nuns  do  yearly  use  to  bring. 

In  the  Missale  ad  usum  sacrum  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  St.  Agnes  :  —  Flaec  est  Virgo  sapiens  quam  Dominus 
viailantem  invenit. 

o 

Verses  on  St.  Jgnes'  Shrine. 
Where  each  pretty  Balamb  most  gayly  appears, 
Witii  ribands  stuck  round  on  its  tail  and  its  ears, 
On  gold  fringed  cushions  they're  stretched  out  to  eat^ 
And  piously  ba,  and  to  church  musick  bleat; 
Yet  to  me  they  seem  crying.  Alack,  and  alas  ! 
What's  all  this  white  damask  to  daisies  and  grass  ! 
Then  they're  brought  to  the  Pope,  and  with  transport  they're  kissed, 
And  receive  consecration  from  sanctity's  fist: 
To  chaste  Nuns  he  consigns  them,  instead  of  their  dams, 
And  orders  the  Friars  to  keep  them  from  rams. 


^janttarg  22.     St.  Vincent,  M.     St.  Anastasius,  M. 

St.  Vincent  was  esteemed  a  most  glorious  martyr,  as  he 
actually  seemed  to  glory  in  his  sufferings.     He  was  born  at 
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Ossa  in  Granada,  and  was  barbarously  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  in  the  year  304. 

There  is  an  ancient  admonition  to  note  down  whether 
or  no  the  Sun  shine  on  St.  Vincent's  Day :  — 

Vincent!  festo  si  sol  radiet  niemor  esto. 

Remember  on  St.  Vincent's  Day 
It'  that  the  Sun  his  Beams  display. 

The  particular  origin  of  this  command  is  unknown,  but 
it  may  probably  be  from  an  idea  that  the  Sun  would  not 
shine  unominously  on  that  day  on  which  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Saint  was  so  inhumanly  finished  by  burning. 

Our  Poet  Lord  Byron  was  born  on  St.  Vincent's  Day 
1788.  We  select  the  following  specimen  of  this  author's 
turn  of  mind  :  — 

hiscription  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog. 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
The  Sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  the  poor  Dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  falls,  unnotic'd  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  Heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  Man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  Man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debas'd  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on  —  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 
Newstead  Abbey,  Oct.  30,  1808. 


^januarg  23.  St.  Emerentia,  V.  M.  St.  Eusebius. 

Lyra  occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 
Hilary  term  begins.     William  Pitt  died  in  1806. 

Winter  Scenes,  written  in  January  1820.     By  John  Mayne. 

How  keen  and  ruthless  is  the  storm  ! 
Stern  Winter  in  its  bitterest  form ! 
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Long,  cheerless  nij^hts,  and  murky  days ! 
No  sunbeam  gladdens  Misery's  ways ! 
The  Frost  has  stopped  yon  Village  Mill, 
And  Labour,  every  where,  stands  still  ! 
Ev'n  Birds,  from  leafless  groves  withdrawn, 
Fall,  torpid,  on  the  frozen  lawn  — 
No  more,  in  Spring,  to  greet  the  morn, 
Or  build  their  nests  in  yonder  thorn  ! 

Loud  howls  the  wind  along  the  vale  ! 
Shipwreck  and  death  are  in  the  gale  ! 
Lorn,  weary  travellers,  as  they  go, 
Are  wildered  in  the  trackless  snow, 
And  dread,  at  every  step,  that  sleet 
And  snow  may  be  their  windingsheet ! 

To  town  or  city  if  we  turn. 

What  numbers  weep,  what  numbers  mourn ! 

Unshelter'd  sons  of  Toil  and  Care, 

Cold,  shivering,  comfortless,  and  bare  ! 

Poor  Seamen,  erst  in  battle  brave, 

Half  famish'd,  sinking  to  the  grave ! 

Sad  groups,  who  never  begged  before, 

Imploring  aid  from  door  to  door  ! 

VVhile  helpless  Age,  too  frail  to  roam. 

Is  perishing,  for  want,  at  home  ! 

Hard  fate  !  when  poverty  and  years 
Assail  us,-  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Till  Death,  the  dismal  scene  to  close. 
In  pity,  terminates  our  woes  ! 

O !  ye,  whom  Providence  hath  blest, 
With  wealth  to  succour  the  distrest, 
O!  lend  your  help  in  time  of  need ! 
The  naked  clothe  —  the  hungry  feed. 
And  great,  from  Heaven,  shall  be  your  meed  ! 

Poor  Hobin  observes  of  this  month  : 

Now  sharpnosed  Janus,  with  his  frozen  face, 

Congeales  the  moist  Aquarius  into  ice  : 

Eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  clothe  well,  and  keep  good  Fires, 

Crack  jokes,  and  dance  to  Fiddles,  Harps,  and  Lyres; 

Tell  Tales  of  Ghosts,  and  let  each  jovial  Soul 

Sing  Songs,  and  drink  from  spicy  wassail  Bowl ; 

Put  by  Care's  tenfold  miseries  to  hereafter, 

And  with  quaint  Momus  crack  your  sides  with  laughter. 


^anuarg  24.  St.  Timothy.   St.  Cadoc.    St.  Macedonius. 

Sementinae  foriae.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

The  weather  is  commonly  hard  about  this  time.  The 
wild  quadrupeds  are  driven  from  their  accustomed  remote 
haunts.  Hares  enter  the  gardens  to  browze  on  the  culti- 
vated vegetables ;  and  leaving  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  are 
frequently  hunted  down,  or  caught  in  snares ;  and  the  hen 
roosts  are  pillaged  by  foxes. 
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The  following  lines  relate   to  the   sort  of  scenes  and 
weather  which  sometimes  prevail  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Paul : — 

Oa  St.  Paul's  Eve,  1823. 

Winter's  white  shrowd  doth  cover  all  the  grounde, 

And  Caecias  blows  his  bitter  blaste  of  woe; 
The  ponds,  and  pooles,  and  streams  in  ice  are  bounde, 

And  famished  birds  are  shivering  in  the  snowe. 
Still  round  about  the  house  they  flitting  goe, 

And  at  the  windows  seek  for  scraps  of  foode 
Which  Charity  with  hand  profuse  doth  throwe, 

Right  weeting  that  in  need  of  it  they  stoode. 
For  Charity  is  shown  by  working  creatures'  goode. 

The  Sparrowe  pert,  the  Chaffinche  gay  and  cleane. 

The  Redbreast  welcome   to   the  cotter's  house, 
The  livelie   blue  Tomtit,  the  Oxeye  greene, 

The  dingie  Duiuiock,  and  swart  Colemouse  ; 
The  Titmouse  of  the  marsh,  the  nimble  Wrenne, 

The  Bullfinch  and  the  Goldspinck,  with  the  king 
Of  birds  the  Goldcrest.     The  Thrush,  now  and  then, 

The  Blackbird,  wont  to  whistle  in   the  Spring, 
Like  Christians  seek  the  heavenlie  foode  St.  Paul  doth  bring. 


^auuarg  25.     Conversion  of  St.  Paul.     St.  Apollo. 

The  sudden  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  means  of  the 
Vision  of  a  Blaze  of  Light  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed 
to  make  the  vulgar  and  superstitious  ascribe  to  this  Feast 
wonderful  powers  prognosticative  of  the  future  influence 
of  the  Sun. 

The  Festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  whatever  the  reason  of  it 
may  be,  has  always  been  reckoned  particularly  ominous  with  respect  to 
the  future  weather  of  the  year;  and,  what  is  very  curious,  this  notion 
prevails  in  many  countries  distant  from  each  other. 

The  following  Monkish  Rhymes  seem  in  the  early  ages 
to  have  been  familiar  to  every  body :  — 

Clara  dies  Pauli  bona  tempora  denotet  Anni, 
Si  fuerint  Venti,  designant  proelia  Genti, 
Si  fuerint  Nebulae,  pereunt  Animalia  quaeque 
Si  Nix,  si  Pluvia,  designent  tempora  cara. 
Ne  credas  certfe  nam  fallit  regula  saepfe. 

If  St.  Paul's  Day  be  fair  and  cleare, 

It  doth  betide  a  happy  yeare;  " 

But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  raine, 

It  will  make  deare  all  kinds  of  graine ; 

And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  skie, 

Then  Neate  and  Fowles  this  year  shall  die  ; 

If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft. 

Then  wars  shall  trouble  the  Realm  full  oft. 

According  to  the  old  Almanacks,  when  this  day  was 
clear,  we  are  to  expect  a  fruitful  year;  but  it  has  never 
been  discovered  by  examination  of  journals,  that  after  clear 
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weather  at  this  time  of  year,  Pomona,  the  following  autumn, 
has  evacuated  her  cornucopia  more  bounteously  than  in  less 
auspicious  seasons.  Cold  and  clear  weather  at  the  end  of 
January  is,  nevertheless,  admittedly  both  salubrious  and 
productive  often  of  a  good  Spring.  We  find  the  following 
lines  recorded  in  Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common 
People  : — 

If  St.  Paul's  Day  be  faire  and  cleare, 
It  doth  forebode  a  fruitfull  yeare. 

Hospitian  observes  —  Est  hie  dies  apud  plebem  criticus, 
iitpote  cuius  serenitas  fructuum  ahundantiam,  venti  bella, 
nebulae  pestem,  nix  et  pluvia  caritatem  iudicare  creduntur. 

Gay  advises  the  rejection  of  these  rules  as  being  super- 
stitious : — ■ 

All  superstition  from  tliy  breast  repel ; 
Let  credulous   boys   and    prattling  nurses   tell, 
How,    if  the  festival   of  Paul    be   clear, 
Plenty   from  liberal   horn   shall  strew    the  year; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain. 
The  labouring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vam  ; 
But,  if  the  threatening  wmds  in  tempests  roar, 
Then  War  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore. 


gjanuarp  26.     -5"^.  Polijcarp.    St.  Paula. 

White  Butterbur   Tussilago  alba  flowers. 

We  yesterday  noticed  the  Prognostics  of  the  Seasons 
which  our  Ancestors  made  from  observing;  the  weather  of 
St.  Paul's  Day.  We  shall  be  more  profitably  employed, 
perhaps,  today  in  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  Signs 
of  the  change  of  weather  which  Virgil  collected  from  popular 
observations,  and  inserted  in  his  Georgicks. 

Nuraquam  iraprudentibus  imber 


Obtuit,  aut  ilium  surgentem  vallibus  imis 

Aeriae  fugere  grues  :  aut  bucula  coelum 

Suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras  : 

Aut  arguta  lacus  circuravoiitavit  hirundo  : 

Et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam. 

Saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 

Angustum  formica  terens  iter  :  et  bibit  ingens 

Arcus,  et  fe  pastu  decedens  agraine  magno 

Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 

Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  et  quae  Asia  circum 

Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri, 

Certatim  largos  humeris  infundere  rores; 

Nunc  caput  objectare  fretis,  nunc  currere  in  undas, 

Et  studio  incassiim  videas  gestire  lavandi. 

Turn  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce. 
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Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 
Nee  nocturna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellae 
Nescivere  hyeraem  :  testa  quum  ardente  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrescere  fungos. 

ViRG.  Gear.  lib.  i.  392. 

Thus  varied  in  English  by  the  Shepherd  of  Banbury  :  — 

If  the  sun  rise  red  and  fiery,  wind  and  rain.* 

If  cloudy  and  it  soon  decrease,  certain  fair  weather. 

Clouds  small  and  round,  like  a  dapple  grey,  with  a  North 
wind,  fair  weather  for  two  or  three  days. 

Large  clouds  like  rocks,  forebode  great  showers. 

If  small  clouds  increase,  much  rain. 

If  large  clouds  decrease,  fair  weather. 

Mists,  if  they  rise  in  low  ground  and  soon  vanish,  fair 
weather. 

If  mists  rise  to  the  hilltops,  rain  in  a  day  or  two. 

A  general  mist  before  the  sun  rises,  near  the  full  moon, 
fair  weather. 

If  mists  in  the  new  moon,  rain  in  the  old. 

If  mists  in  the  old,  rain  in  the  new. 

Observe  that  in  eight  years  time  there  is  as  much  South- 
west wind,  as  Northeast,  and  consequently  as  many  wet 
years  as  dry. 

When  the  wind  turns  to  Northeast,  and  it  continues  two 
days  without  rain,  and  does  not  turn  South  the  third  day, 
nor  rain  the  third  day,  it  is  likely  to  continue  Northeast,  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  all  fair ;  and  then  to  come  to  the  South 
again. 

If  the  wind  turns  again  out  of  the  South  to  the  Northeast 
with  rain,  and  continues  in  the  Northeast  two  days  without 
rain,  and  neither  turns  South,  nor  rains  the  third  day,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  Northeast  for  two  or  three  months. 

After  a  Northerly  wind  for  the  most  part  two  months  or 
more,  and  then  coming  South,  there  are  usually  three  or 
four  fair  days  at  first,  and  then  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
comes  rain,  or  else  the  wind  turns  North  again,  and  con- 
tinues dry. 

If  the  wind  returns  to  the  South  within  a  day  or  two 
without  rain,  and  turn  Northward  with  rain,  and  return  to 
the  South,  in  one  or  two  days  more,  two  or  three  times 
together,  after  this  sort,  then  it  is  Ukely  to  be  in  the  South 
or  Southwest,  two  or  three  months  together,  as  it  was  in 
the  North  before. 

Fair  weather  for  a  week,  with  a  Southern  wind,  will 

*  The  same  is  observed  of  the  Moon,  of  whose  three  several  indications 
the  adage  says, 

Pallida  luna  pluit,  rubicunda  flat,  alba  serenat. 
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produce  a  great  drought,  if  there  has  been  much  rain  out 
of  the  South  before.  The  wind  usually  turns  from  North 
to  South,  with  a  quiet  wind  without  rain,  but  returns  to  the 
North  with  a  strong  wind  and  rain.  The  strongest  winds 
are  when  it  turns  from  South  to  North  by  West. 

Clouds.  —  In  summer  or  harvest,  when  the  wind  has  been 
South  two  or  three  days,  and  it  grows  very  hot,  and  you  see 
clouds  rise  with  great  white  tops  like  towers,  as  if  one  were 
upon  the  top  of  another,  and  joined  together  with  black  on 
the  nether  side,  there  will  be  thunder  and  rain  suddenly.* 

If  two  such  clouds  arise,  one  on  either  hand,  it  is  time 
to  make  haste  to  shelter. 

If  you  see  a  cloud  rise  against  the  wind  or  side  wind, 
when  that  cloud  comes  up  to  you,  the  wind  will  blow  the 
same  way  that  the  cloud  came.  And  the  same  rule  holds 
of  a  clear  place,  when  all  the  sky  is  equally  thick,  except 
one  clear  edge. 

Sudden  rains  never  last  long :  but  when  the  air  grows 
thick  by  degrees,  and  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  shine 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  then  it  is  likely  to  rain  six  hours 
usually. 

If  it  begin  to  rain  from  the  South,  with  a  high  wind  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  the  wind  falls,  but  the  rain  con- 
tinues, it  is  likely  to  rain  twelve  hours  or  more,  and  does 
usually  rain  till  a  strong  North  wind  clears  the  air.  These 
long  rains  seldom  hold  above  twelve  hours,  or  happen  above 
once  a  year. 

If  it  begin  to  rain  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrising,  it  is 
likely  to  be  fair  before  noon,  and  so  continue  that  day  :  but 
if  the  rain  begin  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrising,  it  is  likely 
to  rain  all  that  day,  except  the  rainbow  be  seen  before  it 
rains. 

If  the  last  eighteen  days  of  February  and  ten  days  of 
March  be  for  the  most  part  rainy,  then  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters  will  probably  be  so  too  :  and  I  never  knew 
a  great  drought  but  it  entered  in  that  season. 

If  the  latter  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November 
be  for  the  most  part  warm  and  rainy,  then  January  and 
February  are  likely  to  be  frosty  and  cold,  except  after  a  very 
dry  summer. 

If  October  and  November  be  snow  and  frost,  then 
January  and  February  are  likely  to  be  open  and  mild. 

More  Prognosticics  of  weather  may  be  found  in  Forster's 
Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  London,  1823 ; 
and  in  Jrati  Diosemea.     See  March  3d  of  this  Calendar. 

*  This  is  the  formation  of  cumulostratus  called  Twaincloud. 
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January  26  was  5  in  1821.  So  the  Reader  who  under- 
stands the  fall  of  Leap  Year  may  calculate  the  day  of  the 
week  for  any  ensuing  year.  The  weather,  when  not  frosty, 
is  now  usually  very  wet. 

Wet  Weather,  from   Gay. 

The  thrifty  Wife  the  Winter  can  despise, 
Defended  by  the  snug  Grey  Cloak's  disguise; 
And,  underneath  the  Bonnet's  purple  shade. 
O'er  the  moist  Earth  in  clinking  Pattens  tread. 

This  Evening  is  the  Vigil  of  that  day  when,  according 
to  the  Old  Calendar,  the  Romans  celebrated  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  As  we  must  regard 
this  as  an  Atmospherical  Fable,  and  those  Deities  to  have 
been  the  phenomena  now  called  Fires  of  St.  Helmo,  we  may 
properly  notice  them  on  the  eve  of  this  anniversary.  The 
alighting  of  one  or  of  two  of  them  on  a  ship's  mast  by  night 
is  considered  ominous  of  a  storm  by  mariners,  and  Horace's 
invocation  of  them,  for  a  prosperous  voyage  for  his  friend, 
corresponds  with  this  idea.  Castor  and  Pollux  may  be  seen 
on  the  meridian  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  to  night. 

Horace  observes :  — 

Ad  Nuvini. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater. 

Catullus  dedicates  his  Bark  thus  :  — 

Gemelle  Castor  et  Gemelte  Castor  is.  "  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  Twin 
Stars,  are  two  stars  in  the  Constellation  Gemini.  The  former  is  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  is  in  the  head  of  the  Twin  Castor,  in  mean  longitude 
3^  17°.  44'  10".  and  latitude  10".  4'.  20".  North.  It  is  also  called  Apollo. 
The  latter  in  tiie  head  of  Pollux,  (called  sometimes  Hercules)  is  between 
the  first  and  second  magnitude,  in  longitude  3'.  20°.  44'.  55".  and  latitude 
6°.  39'.  59".  N.  But  on  account  of  the  precession  of  the  Aequinox  we 
must  subtract  nearly  a  whole  sign  or  30".  to  bring  our  calculation  to  apply 
to  the  period  in  which  Catullus  wrote. 

"  The  mythological  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux  informs  us  that  they 
were  originally  two  heroes  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  on  whose  heads 
lambent  fires  were  observed  playing  during  a  storm,  which  afterwards 
subsided.  When  they  died  and  were  translated  into  heaven,  their  ajjpear- 
ance  was  esteemed  a  propitious  Prognostic  to  Mariners.  To  which 
Horace  alludes:  — 

"  Clarum  Tyndarldae  sidus  ab  infimis, 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates." — Forsters  Catullus. 


3iattuarp  27.     St.  John  Chrysostom.     St.  Julian, 

Castoris  et  Pollucis  teviplum  dicatum. — Rom.  Cal. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  recorded  to  day,  whose  surname 
was  given  him  by  St.  Ephrem,  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
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was  born  at  Antiocli  in  344,  and,  after  becoming  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  died  in  407. 

Chronology. — Duke  of  Sussex  born  in   1773. 

Flora. — The  Cliristmas   Rose,  Hellehorus  niger,  exhibits  its  flowers  at 

this  inclement  season. 

The  blowing  of  this  plant  was  formerly  regarded  as  no 
less  than  a  miracle,  worked  by  the  staff  of  the  devout 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
by  him,  at  Glastonbury  Priory  in  Somersetshire,  where  the 
Hellebore  has  ever  since  continued  to  bloom  and  surprise  the 
beholders. 

Buds  and  embryo  blossoms,  in  their  silky  downy 
coats,  often  finely  varnished  to  protect  them  from  the 
wet  and  cold,  are  the  principal  botanical  subjects  for 
observation  in  January,  and  their  structure  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice :  to  the  practical  gardener  an  attention 
to  their  appearance  is  indispensable,  as  by  them  alone 
can  he  prune  with  safety.  Buds  are  always  formed  in  the 
spring  preceding  that  in  which  they  open,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds,  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  shapes  and  figure,  easily  discernible  by  the 
observing  eye;  the  fruit  buds  being  thicker,  rounder, 
and  shorter,  than  the  others  —  hence  the  gardener  can 
judge  of  the  probable  quantity  of  blossom  that  will 
appear : — 

Lines  on  Buds,  hy  Coreper. 

When  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth  ;    evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  GoD. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury;   in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Buds  possess  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  seeds,  and 
have  been  called  tlie  viviparous  offspring  of  vegetables, 
inasmuch  as  they  admit  of  a  removal  from  their  original 
connexion,  and,  its  action  being  suspended  for  an  indefinite 
time,  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure. 

D 
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On  Icicles,  by  Cowper. 
The  milldam  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below : 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there;   its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist, 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 
And  see  where  it  has  hung  th'  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 
The  pencil,  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene! 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangement!)  on  the  root 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.     The  crystal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  congealed. 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 


^Januarg  28.     St.  Margaret,  Princess  of  Hungary,  V. 

St.  Cj/ril. 

A  second  commemoration  of  St.  Agnes  takes  place 
today  —  perhaps  that  of  her  funeral ;  for  an  account  of 
which  see  the  Sanctuaries  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  392. 

St.  Cyril,  who  is  recorded  today,  was  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  mentioned  by  Socrates,  and  by  Marius 
Mercator.  See  Butler,  p.  393.  St.  Cyril  is  styled  the 
Doctor  of  the  Incarnation,  as  St.  Austin  is  that  of  the 
Grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  died  in  444,  leaving  behind 
him  writings  of  notorious  celebrity. 

Chronology. — The  Abdication  of  the  Throne  voted  by  Parliament 
in  1689. 

Flora. — A  single  Snowdrop  or  two  in  the  garden,  and  perhaps  here 
and  there  a  Primrose  on  a  bank,  come  out  about  this  time  in  mild 
seasons. 

In  Devonshire  these  early  phenomena  are,  from  the 
warraness  of  the  climate,  more  common  than  about 
London. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  garden  in 
January,  from  Evelyn's  Kalendarium  Hortense:  — 

You  may  now  begin  to  nail  and  trim  your  Wallfruit, 
and  Espaliers. 

Cleanse  Trees  of  Moss,  &c.  if  the  Weather  be  moist. 

Gather  scions  for  graffs  before  the  buds  sprout ;  and 
about  the  latter  end,  graff  them  in  the  stock  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Plums ;  and  remove  your  Kernel   stocks  to 
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more  commodious  distances  in  your  Nursery,  cutting  off 
the  top  root :  set  Beans,  Pease,  &c. 

Sow  also  seed  for  early  Cauliflowers. 

Sow  Chervil,  Lettuce,  Radish,  and  other  more  delicate 
salladings,  if  you  will  raise  in  the  hotbed. 

In  over  wet,  or  hard  weather,  cleanse,  mend,  sharpen, 
and  prepare  garden  tools. 

Turn  up  your  Beehives,  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
warm  and  sweet  Wort. 

Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  Spring.  Dig- 
round  the  roots  of  Trees  where  ablaqueation  is  necessary. 

Fruits  in  Prime,  and  ^et  lasting.  —  Apples.  —  Kentish 
Pippin,  Russet  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  French  Pippin, 
Kirton  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  John  Apple,  Winter 
Queening,  Marigold,  Harvey  Apple,  Pomewater,  Pomeroy, 
Golden  Doucet,  Reineting,  Lones  Pearmain,  Winter  Pear- 
main,  8cc. 

Pears.  —  Winter  Musk,  Winter  Norwich,  excellent 
when  well  baked ;  Winter  Bergamot,  Winter  Bon  Chretien, 
both  mural :  the  great  Surrein,  and  others. 

Philips,  in  his  poem  entitled  '  Cyder,'  thus  elegantly 
enumerates  the  most  esteemed  Apples  :  — 

The  Pippin  burnished  o'er  with  gold ;    the  Moile 

Of  sweetest  honied  taste :    the  fair  Perraain, 

Tempered,  like  comeliest  nymph,  with  red  and  white ; 

Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 

Peculiar,  styled  the  Ottley :   be  thou  first 

This  apple  to  transplant;   if  to  the  name 

Its  merit  answer,  nowhere  shalt  thou  find 

A  wine  more  prized,  or  laudable  of  taste. 

Nor  does  the  Eliot  least  deserve  thy  care, 

Nor  John  Apple,  whose  withered  rind,  entrenched 

With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepid  age;    nor  that  from  Harvey  named, 

Quick  relishing:   why  should  we  sing  the  Thrift, 

Codling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimple  coat 

The  Russet,  or  the  Cat's  Head's  weighty  orb, 

Enormous  in  its  growth. 

But  how  with  equal  numbers  shall  we  match 

The  Musk's  surpassing  worth!    that  earliest  gives 

Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth. 

Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 

With  large  and  juicy  offspring  that  defies 

The  vernal  nippings,  and  cold  sidereal  blasts ! 

Yet  let  her  to  the  Red  Streak  yield,  that  once 

Was  of  the  sylvan  kind,  uncivilized, 

Of  no  regard,  till  Scudamore's  skilful  hand 

Improved  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 

Taught  her  the  savage  nature  to  forget: 

Hence  styled  the  Scndamorean  plant;    whose  wine 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  iieart 

Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house. 
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^januarg  29.     St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Confessor. 

SS.  Gildas. 

Equiria  in  Campo  Martio.  —  Rom.  Ca!. 
CiiEONOLOGY. — Kii\i5  George  III.  died  in  1820,  aged  81. 

Proverbs  relating   to   January,  from   Ray's  Collection, 
and  others  :  — 

Janiveer  is  the  coldest  month  in  the  year. 

Who  in  Janiveer  sows  oats,  gets  gold  and  groats, 

Who  sows  in  May,  gets  little  that  way. 

If  Janiveer  calends  be  summerly  gay, 

'Twill  be  winterly  weather  till  the  calends  of  May. 

Jack  Frost  in  Janiveer 

Nips  the  nose  of  the  nascent  year. 

December's  Frost  and  January's  Flood, 
Never  boded  the  husbandman  good. 

The  death  of  George  the  Third  occurred  today,  as  our 
chronology  records  above,  and  the  slow  and  solemn  sound 
of  St.  Paul's  bell  announced  the  event  a  short  time  after, 
and  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  around  the  country.  The 
mournful  proclamation  of  departed  Royalty,  reminded  us  of 
the  following  lines,  written  to  go  to  a  funeral  peal  on 
eight  bells,  as  early  as  1630,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Heywoodh  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Come  list  and  hark,  the  Bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  Soul, 
Whom  even  now  those  ominous  fowle. 
The  Bat,  tiic  Nightjar,  or  Screech  Owl, 
Lament ;  hark !  I  hear  the  vviide  wolfe  howle 
In  tliis  black  night  that  seems  to  scowle, 
All  these  my  black  book  shall  enscrole. 
For  hark  !  still  still  the  Bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  Soul. 

The  Passing  Bell  owes  its  origin  to  an  idea  of  Sanctity 
attached  to  Bells  by  the  early  Catholics,  who  believed  that 
the  sound  of  these  holy  instruments  of  percussion  actually 
drove  the  Devil  away  from  the  soul  of  the  departing 
Christian.  Bells  were  moreover  regarded  formerly  as 
dispelling  Storms,  and  appeasing  the  imagined  wrath  of 
Heaven,  as  the  following  lines  from  Baniaby  Googe 
will  show  :  — 

Lines  on  Belles. 

If  that  the  thunder  chaunce  to  rore,  and  stormie  tempest  shake, 
A  wonder  is  it  for  to  see  the  Wretches  how  they  quake. 
How  that  no  fayth  at  all  they  have,  nor  trust  in  any  thing. 
The  Clarke  doth  all  the  Belies  forthwith  at  once  in  Steeple  ring: 
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With  wondrous  sound  and  deeper  farre,  than  he  was  wont  before, 
Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke,  the  thunder  bray  no  more. 
For  in  these  christned  Belles  they  thinke,  doth  lie  such  powre  and  might 
As  able  is  the  tempest  great,  and  storrae  to  vanquish  quight. 
I  saw  myself  at  Nurmberg  once,  a  towne  in  Toring  coast, 
A  Bell  that  with  this  title  bolde  hirself  did  proudly  boast: 
By  name  I  Mary  called  am,  with  sound  I  put  to  flight 
The  Thunder's  crackes  and  hurtfuU  Storines,  and  every  wicked  Spright. 
Such  things  when  as  these  Belles  can  do,  no  wonder  certainlie 
It  is,  if  that  the  Papistes  to  their  tolling  alwayes  fiie, 
When  Haile,  or  any  raging  Storme,  or  Tempest  comes  in  sight. 
Or  Thunder  Boltes,  or  Lightning  fierce,  that  every  place  doth  smight. 

The  Popish  Kingdome,  fol.  41  b. 

We  find  the  following  observations  on  Bells,  in  Ellis's 
edition  of  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  — ''  An  old  Bell  at  Canter- 
bury required  twenty-four  men,  and  another  required 
thirty-two  men,  ad  sonandum.  The  noblest  peal  of  ten 
Bells,  without  exception,  in  England,  whether  tone  or  tune 
be  considered,  is  said  to  be  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Leicester.  When  a  full  Peal  was  rung,  the  Ringers  were 
said  pulsare  Classicum." 

Bells  were  a  great  object  of  superstition  among  our 
Ancestors.  Each  of  them  was  represented  to  have  its 
peculiar  name  and  virtues,  and  many  are  said  to  have 
retained  great  affection  for  the  Churches  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  where  they  were  consecrated.  When  a  Bell 
was  removed  from  its  original  and  favourite  situation,  it 
was  sometimes  supposed  to  take  a  nightly  trip  to  its  old 
place  of  residence,  unless  exercised  in  the  evening,  and 
secured  with  a  chain  or  rope.  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  Topo- 
graphical Remarks  on  the  S.  W.  Parts  of  Hampshire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  162,  thus  enumerates  the  virtues  of  a  Bell,  in  a 
translation  of  two  lines  quoted  from  the  '  Heipe  to  Dis- 
course.' 

Men's  deaths  I  tell  by  doleful  knell. 

Lightning  and  thunder  I  break  asunder. 

On  Sabbath  all  to  Church  I  call. 

The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 

The  winds  so  fierce  I  doe  disperse. 

Men's  cruel  rage  I  doe  asswage.* 

•  Refer  to  the  old  Wiltshire  Legend  of  the  Tenor  Bell  conjured  into 
the  River;  and  the  lines  of  the  Ringer,  who  lost  it  by  his  pertinacious 
garrulity :  — 

In  spite  of  all  the  Devils  in  Hell 

Here  comes  our  old  Bell. —  Wm.   Taylor's  Stories. 
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^januarp  30.     St.   Mart'ma,   V.   M.      St.  Bitheldes. 

St.  Aldigondes. 

Festum  Pads.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Like  Other  hypocrites,  of  which  the  world  is  full,  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  the  constant  practice  of  bloody  and 
nefarious  warfare,  sacrificed  to  the  Goddess  of  Peace.  Ovid 
says  of  this  day  :  — 

Fiondibus  Actaicis  comptos  redimita  capillos 
Pax  ades  et  toto  mitis  in  orbe  mane. 

A  wish  violated  and  forgotten,  the  moment  a  pretext  for 
aggrandizement  by  warfare  had  offered  itself. 

Chronology. — King  Charles  I.  of  England  beheaded  in  1649. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of 
Pope :  —  The  night  after  King  Charles  the  First  was 
beheaded.  Lord  Southampton  and  a  friend  of  his  got 
leave  to  sit  up  by  the  body,  in  the  Banquetting  House  at 
Whitehall.  As  they  were  sitting  very  melancholy  there, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  heard  the  tread 
of  somebody  coming  very  slowly  up  stairs.  By  and  by 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered,  very  much  muffled 
up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  face  quite  hid  in  it.  He  approached 
the  body,  considered  it  very  attentively  for  some  time, 
and  then  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  out  the  words  '  Cruel 
necessity!'  He  then  departed  in  the  same  slow  and 
concealed  manner  as  he  had  come  in.  Lord  Southampton 
used  to  say,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  any  thing  of 
his  face,  but  that,  by  his  voice  and  gait,  he  took  him  to  be 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  above  Vision  of  Lord  Southampton  was  probably 
one  of  those  cerebral  hallucinations  so  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Ferriar  in  his  Book  on  Apparitions,  and  of  which  more 
notice  will  be  taken  in  the  course  of  this  Calendar.  A 
particular  organization  of  the  Brain,  where  there  is  much 
of  the  organ  of  Supernaturality,  is  said  by  MM.  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  Forster,  and  other  phrenologists,  to  predispose 
to  these  sort  of  spectral  illusions.  The  following  lines  will 
afford  the  general  Reader  some  clue  to  the  system  of 
cranioscopy  alluded  to. 

Verses  found  inscribed  on  a  Skull. 

O  empty  vault  of  former  glory ! 

Whate'er  ihou  wert  in  time  of  old, 
Thy  surface  tells  thy  living  story, 

Though  now  so  hollow,  dead,  and  cold; 
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For  in  thy  form  is  yet  descried 

The  traces  left  of  young  Desire ; 
The  Painter's  art,  the  Statesman's  pride, 

The  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  fire; 
But  these,  forsooth,  now  seem  to  be 
Mere  Bumps  on  thy  Periphery, 
Dear  Nature,  constant  in  her  laws, 

Hath  marked  each  mental  operation, 
She  every  feeling's  limit  draws 

On  all  the  heads  throughout  the  nation, 
That  there  might  no  deception  be; 

And  he  who  kens  her  tokens  well. 
Hears  tongues  which  every  where  agree 

In  language  that  no  lies  can  tell  — 
Courage  —  Deceit  —  Destruction  —  Theft  — 
Have  traces  on  the  Skullcap  left. 

But  through  all  Nature's  constancy 

An  awful  change  of  form  is  seen. 
Two  forms  are  not  which  quite  agree, 

None  is  replaced  that  once  hath  been; 
Endless  variety  in  all, 

From  Fly  to  Man,  Creation's  pride, 
Each  shows  his  proper  form  —  to  fall 

Eftsoons  in  time's  o'erwhelming  tide  : 
And  mutability  goes  on 
With  ceaseless  combination. 
'Tis  thine  to  teach  with  magic  power 

Those  who  still  bend  life's  fragile  stem, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  every  flower, 

Before  the  sun  shall  set  to  them; 
Calm  the  contending  passions  dire, 

Which  on  thy  surface  I  descry, 
Like  water  struggling  with  the  fire 

In  combat,  which  of  them  shall  die ; 
Thus  is  the  soul,  in  Fury's  car, 
A  type  of  Hell's  intestine  war. 

Old  wall  of  man's  most  noble  part. 

While  now  I  trace  with  trembling  hand 
Thy  sentiments,  how  oft  I  start, 

Dismayed  at  such  a  jarring  band ! 
Man,  with  discordant  frenzy  fraught. 

Seems  either  madman,  fool,  or  knave  ; 
To  try  to  live  is  all  he's  taught  — 

To  'scape  her  foot  who  nought  doth  save 
In  life's  proud  race  —  (unknown  our  goal)  — 
To  strive  against  a  kindred  soul. 

These  various  organs  show  the  place 

Where  Friendship  loved,  where  Passion  glowed, 
Where  Veneration  grew  in  grace, 

Where  Justice  swayed,  where  man  was  proud  — 
Whence  Wit  its  slippery  sallies  threw 

On  Vanity,  thereby  defeated; 
Where  Hope's  imaginary  view 

Of  things  to  come  (fond  fool)  is  seated ; 
Where  Circumspection  made  us  fear, 
'Mid  gleams  of  joy  some  danger  near. 
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Here  tair  Benevolence  doth  grow 

In  forehead  high — here  Imitation 
Adorns  the  stage,  where  on  the  Brow 

Are  Sound,  and  Color's  legislation. 
Here  doth  Appropriation  try. 

By  help  of  Secrecy  to  gain 
A  store  of  wealth,  against  we  die. 

For  heirs  to  dissipate  again. 
Cause  and  Comparison  here  show 
The  use  of  every  thing  we  know. 

But  here  that  fiend  of  fiends  doth  dwell, 

Wild  Ideality  unshaken 
By  facts  or  theory,  whose  spell 

Maddens  the  soul  and  fires  our  beacon. 
Whom  Memory  tortures.  Love  deludes, 

Whom  Circumspection  fills  with  dread. 
On  every  organ  he  obtrudes. 

Until  Destruction  o'er  his  head 
Impends;  then  mad  with  luckless  strife, 
He  volunteers  the  loss  of  life. 

And  canst  thou  teach  to  future  Man 

The  way  his  evils  to  repair — 
Say,  O  memento, — of  the  span 

Of  mortal  life  ?     For  if  the  care 
Of  truth  to  science  be  not  given, 

(From  whom  no  treachery  it  can  sever,) 
There's  no  dependence  under  Heaven 

That  error  may  not  reign  for  ever. 
May  future  heads  more  learning  cull 
From  thee,  when  my  own  head's  a  skull. 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day  of  January, 

M.  s. 

January  1st,  to  tlie  time  on  the  Dial  add  3  4'2 

6th,.. 6     0 

IJth, : 8     7 

16th, 9  59 

21st, 11  34 

'i6th, 12  49 

31st,    13  44 


^January  31.   St.  Mavcella,  W.   St.  Serapion.   St.  Peter 
Nolasco.     St.  Cyrus  and  St.  Johriy  Martyrs. 

Diil  Pevatibus.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

The  Penates  were  certain  inferior  deities  aniono-  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  families.  They  were  called  Penates,  because  they  were 
generally  placed  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of 
the  house,  in  penitissitna  acdai/u  parte,  quod,  as  Cicero  sayfe. 
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penitus  insident.  The  place  where  they  stood  was  afterwards 
called  Penetralia,  and  they  themselves  received  the  name  of 
Penetrales.  It  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a  family 
to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Jupiter,  and  some  of  the 
superior  gods,  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic 
affairs.  According  to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided 
into  four  classes ;  the  first  comprehended  all  the  celestial, 
the  second  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell,  and  the 
last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  divine  honours  after 
death.  The  Penates  were  originally  the  manes  of  the  dead  ; 
but  when  superstition  had  taught  mankind  to  pay  un- 
common reverence  to  the  statues  and  images  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  their  attention  was  soon  exchanged  for 
regular  worship,  and  they  were  admitted  by  their  votaries  to 
share  immortality  and  power  over  the  world,  with  Jupiter  or 
Minerva.  In  a  similar  way,  in  later  times,  crucifixes  and 
the  images  of  the  Christian  Saints  became  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  certain  ignorant  persons,  of  which 
abuse  the  Protestants  and  Infidels  largely  availed  themselves 
in  their  unjust  representation  of  pretended  Catholic  idolatry. 
The  statues  of  the  Penates  were  generally  made  with  wax, 
ivory,  silver,  or  earth,  according  to  the  affluence  of  the 
worshipper ;  and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were  wine, 
incense,  fruits,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lambs,  sheep, 
goats,  &-C.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them  ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins, 
abolished  this  unnatural  custom.  When  offerings  were 
made  to  them,  their  statues  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
poppies,  or  garlic,  and  besides  the  monthly  day  that  was 
set  apart  for  their  worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  confounded  the  Lares 
and  the  Penates,  but  they  were  different.  The  disposition 
in  the  human  mind  to  preserve  and  foster  images  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  habit  almost  all  children  get  into  of 
cherishing  dolls,  wooden  monkeys,  lions,  and  other  the  like 
baubles,  which  they  call  their  Gooddies.  The  late  Mr. 
Granville  Sharpe  used  to  object  to  the  indulgence  of  children 
in  this  practice,  and  used  to  say,  that  nursing  dolls  was 
fostering  a  spirit  of  idolatry.  For  an  account  of  the  Penates 
see  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  2,  c.  27,  ver.  2.  —  Dionys.  i. 

Flora. — Winter  Hellebore  or  Aconite  Helleboms  hj/emalis  flowers, 
in  mild  weatlier,  at  or  even  before  this  time,  and  continues  in  blow 
through  February. 

In  the  following  beautiful  lines  the  Robin  Redbreast  is 
consigned  to  the  protection  of  the  Household  Gods,  which 
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correspond  to  the  Lares  or  the  Penates  celebrated  this  day 
in  old  Rome  :  — 

Chill  Winter  still  doth  reign :  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  Redbreast,  sacred  to  the  Household  Gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  Man 
His  annual  visit. 


FEBRUARY.  HORNUNG.  PLUVIOSUS. 

iFrfruarg  1.     Si.  Ignatius.     St.  Briget.     St.  Kinnia. 

0  rises  at  vii.  28'.  sets  at  iv.  32'. 
KALENDAE  Lucaria.     Jovi  sacr.     Junonis  sospitae  temp. — Rom.  Cal. 

February  is  so  called  from  the  Februa,  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  person  as  Juno ;  and  the 
evident  relation  between  the  Februata  Juno,  and  the  Puri- 
ficata  Virgo  Maria,  is  one  among  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  connexion  between  Pagan  and  Christian  rites  and 
festivities  as  to  the  periods  of  their  occurrence.  Ovid 
observes — 

Februa  Romani  dixere  piamina  patres, 

Nunc  quoque  dant  verbo  plurima  signa  fidem. 

Flora. — The  Primrose  Primula  verna  flowers,  and  shows  its  pale 
blossoms  on  every  warm  bank  ;  but  the  gala  or  culmination  of  this  plant 
does  not  take  place  till  April,  when  they  cover  every  bank,  and  mix 
agreeably  with  the  Violet. 

To  the  Primrose,  by  John  Mayne. 

By  murmuring  Nith,  my  native  stream, 
I've  hailed  thee  with  the  morning  beam. 
Wooed  thee  among  the  Falls  of  Clyde — 
On  Leven's  banks — on  Kelvin  side! 
And  now,  on  Han  well's  flowery  plain, 
I  welcome  thy  return  again  — 
At  Hanwell,  where  romantic  views, 
And  sylvan  scenes,  invite  the  Muse; 
And  where,  lest  erring  Man  should  stray. 
Truth's  blameless  Teacher  leads  the  way! 

Lorn  tenant  of  the  peaceful  glade. 
Emblem  of  Virtue  in  the  shade. 
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Rearing  thy  head  to  brave  the  storm 
That  would  thine  innocence  deform  ! 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  greet  the  Spring — 
Of  all  the  flowers  the  seasons  bring, 
To  me,  while  doomed  to  linger  here, 
The  lowly  Primrose  shall  be  dear ! 

Sprung,  like  a  Primrose,  in  the  wild, 
Short,  like  the  Primrose,  Marion  smiled  ; 
The  Spring  that  gave  her  blossoms  birth. 
Tore  her  for  ever  from  the  earth ; 
Nor  left,  ah  me  !  one  bud  behind 
To  tranquillize  a  Parent's  mind, 
Save  that  sweet  bud  which  strews  the  way, 
Blest  Hope,  to  an  eternal  May  ! 

Lorn  tenant  of  the  peaceful  glade, 
Emblem  of  Virtue  in  the  shade  I 
Pure  as  the  blossoms  on  yon  thorn. 
Spotless  as  her  for  whom  we  mourn ! 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  greet  the  Spring  — 
Of  all  the  flowers  the  seasons  bring, 
To  me,  while  doomed  to  linger  here. 
The  lowly  Primrose  shall  be  dear. 

Ceremonies  for  this  Night,  being  Candlemas  Eve. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bayes, 

Down  with  the  Misleto; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  up  raise 

The  greener  Box  (for  show.) 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  domineere 
Until  the  dancing  Easter  Day, 

Or  Easter's  Eve  appeare. 

Then  youthful  Box,  which  now  hath  grace 

Your  houses  to  renew, 
Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  place 

Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  then  Birch  comes  in, 

And  many  flowers  beside; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kinne, 

To  honour  Whitsontide. 

Green  Rushes  then,  and  sweetest  Bents, 

With  cooler  Oaken  boughs. 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments, 

To  readorn  the  house. 

Proverbs  relating  to  February. 

On  Candlemas  Day  throw  candle  and  candlestick  away. 

When  Candlemas  Day  is  come  and  gone, 
The  snow  lies  on  a  hot  stone. 

February  fill  dike,  be  it  black  or  be  it  white : 
But  if  it  be  white,  it's  the  better  to  like. 
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Februeer  doth  cut  and  shear. 

The  hind  had  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier, 

As  that  Candlemas  Day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear. 

February  makes  a  bridge,  and  March  breaks  it. — Rar/. 

The  superstitious  husbandman  on  this  vigil  anxiously 
awaits  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo  tomorrow,  and  hopes  to  read 
in  his  countenance  the  signs  of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

"  There  is  a  general  tradition,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
"  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldnesse  of 
succeeding  weather  from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  Candlemas 
Day,  according  to  the  proverbial  distich  :  — 

"  Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria  purificante, 
Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante." 

In  the  Country  Almanack  for  1676,  under  February  we 
read — 

Foul  weather  is  no  news ;  hail,  rain,  and  snow 
Are  now  expected,  and  esteem'd  no  woe ; 
Nay,  'tis  an  omen  bad,  the  yeomen  say, 
If  Phoebus  shews  his  face  the  second  day. 


iptiruarp  2.     PURIFICATIO  B.  V.  MARIAE,   or 

Candlemas  Day. 

Lyra  et  Leo  occidunt.  —  Rom.  Cal. 
Holiday  at  the  Public  Offices.     Holly  and  Ivy  taken  down. 

An  old  metrical  proverb,  frequently  quoted  in  Poor 
Robin's,  Moore's,  and  other  Almanacks,  reminds  us  :  — 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight. 
But  if  Candlemas  Day  be  clouds  and  rain, 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

This  adage  seems,  in  part,  to  be  a  free  translation  of  the 
prophetic  ancient  verses  quoted  yesterday  :  — 

Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria  purificante,  &c. 

The  custom  of  lighting  up  candles  in  churches  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification  is  very  ancient ;  and  it  seems  that 
an  imaginary  power  over  the  elements  was  by  superstitious 
people  ascribed  to  those  waxen  Tapers,  similar  to  that  which 
some  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  to  Torches. 

The  Romans  of  old  are  well  known  to  have  carried  about 
Candles  and  Torches  in  processions  in  honour  of  Februa,  a 
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rite  which  coincides  as  to  time  of  year  with  the  Christian 
Feast  of  Candlemas.     Nargeorgus  observes  :  — 

Mira  est  candelis  illis  et  magna  potestas, 
Nam  tempestates  creduntur  tolleie  diras 
Accensae,  siraul  ac  sedare  tonnitrua  coeli, 
Daemonas  atque  malos  arcere,  horrendaque  noctis 
Spectra,  atque  infaustae  mala  grandinis  atque  pruinae, 
Quam  facile  hi  possunt  omnes  sedare  tumultus, 
Et  coeli  et  terrae  pelagique,  ut  credere  Christo 
Nil  sit  opus,  veroque  Deo  committere  cuncta. 

A  paraphrase  on  these  lines  by  Barnaby  Googe  says  — 

Whose  candelle  burneth  cleere  and  bright,  a  wonderous  force  and  might 

Doth  in  these  candelis  lie,  which,  if  at  any  time  they  light, 

They  sure  believe  that  neither  Storme  nor  Tempest  dare  abide, 

Nor  Thunder  in  the  Skie  be  heard,  nor  any  Divel  spide, 

Nor  fearfuU  Sprites  that  walk  by  night,  nor  hurt  by  Frost  and  Haile. 

In  the  ''  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,"  &c.  from 
Wyttonburge,  by  Nicholas  Doncaster,  1554,  8vo.  signat.  a. 
8,  we  find 

*'  The  Hallowing  of  Candles  upon  Candelmas  Dat/J" 

The  Prayer.  — "  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  Q  blesse  thou  this 
creature  of  a  waxen  Taper  at  our  humble  supplication,  and, 
by  the  vertue  of  the  holy  crosse,  poure  thou  into  it  an 
heavenly  benediction  ;  that  as  thou  hast  graunted  it  unto 
Man's  use  for  the  expelling  of  darknes,  it  may  receave  such 
a  strength  and  blessing,  thorow  the  token  of  thy  holy  crosse, 
that  in  zchat  places  soever  it  he  lighted  or  set,  the  Divel  may 
avoid  out  of  those  habitacions,  and  tremble  for  feare,  and  fi/ 
away  discouraged,  and  presume  no  more  to  unquiete  them  that 
serve  thee,  who  zcith  God,"  8vc.  There  follow  other  prayers, 
in  which  occur  these  passages  :  "  We  humbly  beseech  thee, 
that  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  ^  blesse  and  sanctifie  these 
Candels,  prepared  unto  the  uses  of  Men,  and  health  of  bodies 
and  soules,  as  ivel  on  the  land  as  in  the  loaters."  "  Vouchsafe 
^  to  blesse  and  ^  sanctifye,  and  with  the  Candle  of 
heavenly  benediction,  to  lighten  these  Tapers;  which  ice  thif 
servants  taking  in  the  honour  of  thy  name  (whan  they  ar 
lighted)  desire  to  heare,"  &c.  "  Here  let  the  Candles  be 
sprinkled  with  holy  water."  Concluding  with  this  rubrick : 
"  When  the  halowyng  of  the  Candels  is  done,  let  the  Candels 
he  lighted  and  distributed." 

In  Wodde's  Dialogues,  under  Palm  Sunday  and  keeping 
of  Candles,  he  says,  these  are  useful  to  light  up  in  Thunder, 
and  to  bless  Men  when  they  lie  a  dying. — See  a  curious  Form 
for  the  Benediction  of  Candles  recorded  in  Brand's  Anti- 
quities.—  See  also  Forster's  Atmos.  Phenom.   London,  1823. 
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Flora. — The  Snowdrop  Galantha  nivalis  first  blows  about  this  time, 
and  is  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  early  Spring. 

On   the  Snowdrop,  hy  Mrs.  Baubauld. 

Already  now  the  Snowdrop  dares  appear, 
The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year: 
As  Flora's  breath,  by  some  transforming  power, 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower : 
Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains, 
And  Winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins. 

Ovid  notices  the  setting  of  Lyra  and  Leo,  above  alluded 
to,  and  denoted  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  the  following 
lines :  — 

Proximus  Hesperias  Titan  abiturus  in  undas, 

Gemmea  purpureis  cum  juga  demet  equis; 
Ilia  nocte  aliquis,  tollens  ad  sidera  vultum 

Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  heri  ? 
Dumque,  Lyram  quaerit,  medii  quoque  terga  Leonis, 

In  liquidas  subito  mersa  notabit  aquas. 

That  the  ancient  Pagan,  as  well  as  the  modern  Christian 
Romans,  should  have  celebrated  a  purified  Queen  of  Heaven 
on  nearly  the  same  day,  is  so  curious  a  coincidence,  that  it 
has  been  made  use  of,  among  numerous  other  similar  coin- 
cidences, to  prove  that  both  had  reference  to  some  particular 
phenomena  of  the  seasons,  whose  particular  meaning  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time.  Nevertheless,  there  are  two  other 
modes  of  explaining  it  which  are  more  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity :  firstly,  the  Februatio  Juiionis,  afterwards  personified 
into  a  separate  goddess  Februa,  may  be  the  remains  of  some 
obscure  and  ancient  type  of  the  Purijicatio  Beatae  Virginis 
Mariae ;  and  pious  Catholics  may  have  transferred  many 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  prototypical  feast  to  the  real  and 
sacred  festival,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  numerous 
other  instances  alluded  to  in  this  work  5  or  there  may  be 
some  particular  laws  respecting  the  coincidence  of  events 
which  our  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
nature  have  not  yet  unravelled.  The  two  above  explana- 
tions are  compatible.  And  while  the  Christian  relies  on  the 
succession  of  miracles  performed  in  attestation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Church,  he  fearlessly  attempts  the  explanation 
of  every  apparently  contradictory  problem.  —  See  Milner's 
End  of  Religious  Controversy,  London,  1819,  a  work  which 
has  been  styled  a  code  of  learning  on  religious  subjects. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  ably  combatted  the  argu- 
ments of  Middleton,  Volney,  and  other  writers,  who,  rallying 
all  their  forces  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
endeavoured  to  identify  the  religious  rites  of  modern  with 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  Rome. 
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JFebruavg  3.     St.   Blaze.     St.   Margaret,    V.     St. 

JVerebiirge,  V.  A. 

Delphinus  occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — Double  Daisies  begin  in  mild  Seasons  to  blow  and  orna- 
ment Cottage  Gardens  about  this  time.  The  Great  IIenbit  Lamium 
umplexicunte  is  generally  in  flower  by  this  time   in  mild  seasons. 

St.  Margaret,  celebrated  this  day,  was  a  Virgin  of 
English  birth,  who  retired  to  the  Cistercian  Nunnery  of 
Seaove  Benoite  in  France.  From  her,  perhaps,  the  Daisy 
obtained  its  cognomen. 

Etymologists  agree  with  the  old  Bard  in  his  derivation 
of  the  Daisy,  viz.  Day's  Eye.  Under  the  French  name  Belle 
Margarette  it  is  probable  a  compliment  was  intended  to 
some  lady,  but  critics  are  not  agreed  who  this  lady  was. 

Like  many  other  flowers,  the  single  Daisy  becomes  double 
by  culture,  and  frequently  proliferous  ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy.     Chaucer  writes  :  — 

And  in  special  one  called  se  of  the  daie 
The  D'aisie,  a  floure  white  and  rede. 
And  in  French  called  La  bel  Margarete 
O  commendable  floure  and  most  in  minde. 

Above  all  flouris  in  the  mede 

Than  love  I  most  those  flouris  white  and  rede 

Such  that  Men  callen  Daisies  in  our  Town. 

The  3d  of  February  is,  in  some  Calendars,  recorded  as 
the  Woolcombers'  Festival. 

Candles  were  lighted  up  on  this  day  as  well  as  on 
Candlemas  Day  in  former  times,  and  their  power  over  the 
coming  weather  was  acknowledged  by  the  superstitious, 
who  confounded  a  particular  physical  fact  with  an  imagined 
miraculous  influence.  Great  hght  as  well  as  great  noise  is 
known  to  break  superimpending  clouds,  and  a  great  blaze  of 
light  may  exercise  an  influence  on  impending  storms.  A 
similar  notion  to  this,  namely,  that  the  music  of  Bells 
will  disperse  Storms,  is  founded  on  fact.  In  Weaver's 
Funeral  Monuments,  among  a  number  of  inscriptions  on 
Church  Bells,  we  find  the  following  :  — 

Sabbata  pango,  funera  plango,  fulgura  frango, 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

And  Bells  were  formerly  rung  to  dispel  storms  as  well 
as  to  repel  the  Devil.  The  aerial  percussion  being  ex- 
tended up  to  the  clouds  above,  is  well  known  to  produce 
changes  in  their  structure  so  as  to  produce  rain.  A  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  in  battle,  has  brought  down  drops  of 
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water  from  an  overhanging  Raincloud ;  a  circumstance 
which  superstition  has  figuratively  ascribed  to  the  tears  of 
Heaven,  shed  for  the  destructive  carnage  going  forward  on 
Earth.  That  a  great  union  of  flames,  by  rarifying  the  air, 
which  would  naturally  ascend,  may,  in  some  measure,  do 
the  same  thing,  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  sound  of  bells  is  heard  at  a  great  distance  like 
other  noises  before  rain,  of  which  it  becomes  a  prognostic. 

Ovid  thus  describes  the  setting  of  the  Dolphin  today. 
The  longitude  of  this  constellation  being  really  about  10^ 
70.30'.—  °  ^ 

Qnem  modo  caelatum  stellis  Delphina  videbas, 
Is  fugiet  visus  nocte  sequente  tuos. 

The  Fable  related  by  Ovid  of  Arion  and  the  Dolphin  is 
well  known. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  St.  Blaze  in  the  Popish 
Kingdorae,  fol.  47  b. 

Then  followeth  good  St.  Blaze,  who  doth  a  waxen  Candell  give. 
And  holy  water  lo  his  Men,  whereby  they  safely  live. 
I  divers  barrels  oft  have  seene,  drawne  out  of  water  cleare 
Through  one  small  blessed  bone  of  this  same  Martyr  heare': 
And  caryed  thence  to  other  townes  and  cities  farre  away, 
Ech  superstition  doth  require  such  earnest  kinde  of  play." 


iptbruarg  4.  Si.  Joa?i,  Q.     St.  Andrew  Corsmi. 

Flora. — Dead  Nettle  Lamium  purpureum  flowers  in  mild  seasons. 

Signs  of  Spring  now  begin  to  appear.  The  Woodlark 
sings  :  the  Thrush,  the  Chaffinch,  and  the  Blackbird  follow. 
Rooks  pair.  Geese  lay,  and  some  buds  are  seen  on  the  very 
early  shrubs. 

Moles  go  to  work  in  throwing  up  their  hillocks  as  soon 
as  the  earth  is  softened.  Under  some  of  the  largest,  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  make  their  nests  of 
moss,  in  which  four  or  five  young  are  found  at  a  time. 
These  animals  live  on  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of 
plants.  They  do  much  mischief  in  gardens,  by  loosening 
and  devouring  flower  roots ;  but  in  the  fields  they  seem  to 
do  no  other  damage,  than  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
ground  unequal  by  their  hillocks,  which  obstruct  the  scythe 
in  mowing.  They  are  said  also  to  pierce  the  sides  of  dams 
and  canals,  and  let  out  the  water. 

Mountain  Scenery  in  Wales,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
particularly  in  the  barren  mountains  of  Scotland,  is  often 
seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  this  month,  when 
the  xff^wafpoj  TTorafxoi  hut'  o^z(t({)i  psovrsg,  those  huge  mountain 
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torrents  are  seen  rolling  clown  the  rocky  precipices  of  the 
hills,  and  streaming  across  the  stony  valleys  with  the  hollow 
roar  of  waterfalls  reechoing  from  the  rocks,  which  reminds 
us  of  Lord  Byron's  lines  on  solitude  :  — 

To  sit  on  Rocks,  to  muse  o'er  Flood  and  Fell, 

Slowly  to  trace  the  Forest's  shady  scene, 

Where  human  step  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  Mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  Flock  that  never  needs  a  Fold, 

Alone  o'er  Steeps  and  foaming  Falls  to  lean: 

This  is  not  Solitude,  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms  and  sweeter  Stores  unrolled ; 
^       But  mid  the  Crowd,  the  Hum,  the  Shock  of  Men, 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 

And  roam  along  the  World's  tired  Denizen 

With  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless; 

Minions  of  Splendour  shrinking  from  distress. 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciences  endowed, 

If  we  were  none,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less, 

Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued — 
This  is  to  be  alone — this,  this  is  Solitude! 

On  the  Month  of  February. 

Now  shifting  gales  with  milder  influence  blow. 

Cloud  o'er  the  skies,  and  melt  the  falling  snow ; 

The  softened  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teems, 

And,  freed  from  icy  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling  streams. 


jptbruarg  5.     St.  Agatha,  V.  M.   St.  Adelaide,  V.  A. 

NONAE  Augustus  diet.    Pater  Patriae — Aquarius  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 
Flora. — Fruitless  Strawberry  Fragaria  sterilis  sometimes  flowers. 

It  is  evidently  the  heliacal  rising  of  Aquarius  that  is 
denoted  in  the  Roman  Calendar  today,  since  the  Sun, 
according  to  the  same  Calendar,  was  in  that  sign  on  the 
17th  of  January;  and  the  origin  of  this  sign  is  taken  from 
the  watery  time  of  year  in  which  the  Sun  entered  it,  as 
an  old  verse  reminds  us  :  — 

Now  old  Aquarius  from  his  rainie  urne 

Pours  out  the  streams  and  fills  both  Loch  and  Burne, 

While  Februa,  with  waterie  load  opprest, 

Cracks  the  crimp  ice  on  Winter's  frozen  breast ; 

Then  seated  on  some  sunnie  Brae  she  strowes 

About  her  feet  the  Snowdrop  and  Primrose. 

The  weather  begins  generally  to  be  much  milder,  and  the 
days  longer ;  still,  February  being  an  unwholesome  month, 
people  should  guard  against  colds,  and,  above  all,  against 
the  contagion  of  Typhus  and  other  Fevers  which  are  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  early  Spring.     Smoking  tobacco   is  a  very 
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salutary  practice  in  general,  as  well  as  being  a  preventive 
against  infection  in  particular.  The  German  Pipes  are 
the  best,  and  get  better  as  they  are  used,  particularly  those 
made  of  Merschaurn,  called  Ecume  de  Mer.  Next  to  these, 
the  Turkey  Pipes,  with  long  tubes,  are  to  be  recommended, 
but  these  are  fitter  for  Summer  smoking  under  the  shade 
of  Trees,  than  for  the  Fireside.  The  best  Tobacco  is  the 
Turkey,  the  Persian,  and  what  is  called  Dutch  Canaster. 
Smokino-  is  a  custom  which  should  be  recommended  in 
the  close  cottages  of  the  Poor,  and  in  great  populous 
Towns  liable  to  contagion. 

Tht  Rule  of  Health. 

Rise  early  and  take  exercise  in  plenty, 

But  always  take  it  with  your  stomach  empty. 

After  your  meals  sit  still  and  rest  awhile, 

And  witli  your  pipe  a  careless  hour  beguile. 

To  rise  at  light  or  five,  breakfast  at  nine,  ; 

Lounge  till  eleven,  and  at  five  to  dine, 

To  drink  and  smoke  till  seven,  the  time  of  tea. 

And  then  to  dance  or  walk  two  hours  away 

Till  ten  o'clock, —  good  hour  to  go  to  nest. 

Till  the  next  Cock  shall  wake  you  from  your  rest. 


Jpfbruarp  6.     ^S*^.  Dorothy,    V.   M.     St.  Amand.     St. 

Vedast. 

0  rises  at  vii.  19'.  sets  at  iv.  41'. 
Flora. — Butcher's  Broom  Ruscus  aculeatus  flowers. 

One  begins  now  to  perceive  the  lengthened  days,  and 
this,  together  with  the  blowing  of  the  early  priraaveral 
flowers,  calls  our  attention  to  the  approach  of  Spring. 
Many  persons  feel  a  peculiar  melancholy  and  pensiveness 
about  this  time,  which  seems  connected  with  some  physical 
causes.  In  the  popular  Songs  of  many  nations  relating  to 
Spring,  we  find  a  particular  recurrence  to  melancholy 
ideas. 

The  Germans  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  taste 
for  this  sort  of  composition,  as  may  be  found  by  almost 
all  their  popular  ballads.  We  may  allude  to  one  example 
from  the  German  Erato,  in  the  Lebenspjiichten,  an  old 
popular  song,  beginning 

Rosen  auf  den  weg  gestruet,  &c. 

The  Scottish  bards  generally  write  in  a  very  melancholy 
strain,  particularly  the  writers  of  popular  ballads  ;  but  if 
we  carefully  analyse  their  works,  we  shall  find  that  theirs  is 
more  a  retrospective,  and  the  German's  more  a  prospective 
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pensiveness:  thus,  while  the  Germans  dwell,  durino;  the 
gay  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  on  the  gloomy  period  of^their 
future  termination,  the  Scotch  love  continually  to  lament 
those  actually  gone  by  and  fled  for  ever.  Many  familiar 
examples  of  our  position  might  be  adduced  from  Burns, 
and  other  poets.     See  the  popular  ballad 

The  Banks  o'  Doon. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fti'  o'  care  ? 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn  : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  all  I  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

Instances  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  interspersed  with 
beautiful  recurrences  to  the  happy  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
are  too  numerous  among  Scottish  pastoral  sono-g  and 
sonnets,  to  be  quoted  here.  The  peculiar  pleasure  of  this 
kind  of  melancholy  poetry,  when  unaccompanied  by  those 
morbid  hypochondriacal  feelings  which  may  have  some- 
times mingled  with  it,  are  only  known  to  those  who  derive 
from  genius  originally  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  mind. 


JFrfjruarp  7.     St.  Romauld,  A.   St.  Richard.  St.  Theo- 
dorus.     St.  Tressain.     St.  Amuliis. 

o 
Flora. — Yellow  Coltsfoot  Tussilago  Farfora  begins  to  open,  but  the 
general  flowering  takes  place  somewhat  later. 

The  weather  of  this  time  of  year  is  generally  very 
disagreeable,  and  people  generally  come  to  town  to  beguile 
it  with  amusements.  Concerts,  Public  Balls,  Theatres, 
and  other  entertainments,  occupy  the  time  of  the  wealthy. 

Conviviality  and  good  cheer  may  convert  the  most 
dreary  time  of  the  year  into  a  season  of  pleasure ;  and 
association  of  ideas,  that  great  source  of  our  keenest  plea- 
sures, may  attach  delightful  images  to  the  howling  wind  of 
a  bleak  winter's  night,  and  the  hoarse  screeching  and  mystic 
hooting  of  the  ominous  owl,  if  such  times  have  been  usually 
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passed  in  merriment :  of  which  the  following  song  reminds 
us :  — 

Winter,  from  Shakespeare. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

/ind  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  hears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu  whit  tu  whoo,  a  merry  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  : 
Then  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bovrl, 
And  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu  whit  tu  whoo,  a  merry  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

To  keel  the  pot  is  merely  an  ancient  spelling  for  to 
cool  it.  Cool  is  really  the  past  participle  of  the  verb,  see 
J.  Home  Tooke's  E^e«  YlrsposvTa,  vol.  ii.  where  this  passage 
is  noticed. 


Jpttruarg  8.     St.  John  of  Matha,  Founder  of  the  Tri- 
nitarians.    *S'^.  Stephen  of  Grandmont. 

Flora. —  Early  Whitlow  Grass  Draha  verna  flowers  on  old  walls,  and 

the  dry  sides  of  fields. 

If  the  weather  be  fair  and  open  at  this  time,  many 
small  and  early  plants  may  be  found  in  flower,  as  Snow- 
drops, Primroses,  and  Double  Daisies. 

The  prospective  melancholy  alluded  to  February  6,  as 
being  often  the  companion  of  the  early  Spring,  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  following  Odes  of  Horace  on  the  approach 
of  this  Season,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers;  1st,  Ode  7, 
of  lib.  iv.:  — 

In  Adventum   Veris. 
DifFugere  nives  :  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis,  &c. 

And,  2dly,  Ode  4,  of  lib.  i. :  — 

In  Adventum  Veris. 
Soluitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favonii,  &c. 

In  the  absence  of  any  particular  observations  relating 
to  this  day,  we  shall  insert  the  following  excellent  Table, 
copied  from  the  European  Magazine,  and  ascribed  to  the 
illustrious  astronomer,  Dr.  Herschel.    It  is  constructed  upon 
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a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  attraction  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  in  their  several  positions  respecting  the  earth  ; 
and,  if  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many  years  of  actual 
observation,  would,  without  trouble,  suggest  to  the  observer 
what  kind  of  weather  would  most  probably  follow  the 
Moon's  entrance  into  any  of  her  quarters  ;  and  that  so  near 
the  truth,  that  in  very  few  instances  it  would  be  found 
to  fail. 


NEW  OU  FULL   MOON. 


If  it    be   new 


full- 


It    De   new     or    luU^ 

Moon,  or  the   Moon/ 

enters   into    the    first  ^ 

or  last  quarters  at  thei 

hour  of  12        -     -     -J 

Or  between  the  hours  of 

2  and  4        -     -     - 

4. ...6 


8 
10. 


4. 
6- 


10- 


10        -     - 
■  •  Midnight 


Midnight  ••  2 


■  6 
•  8 


8    •  10 


•  Noon 


SUMMER. 


Very  rainy 


Changeable        _     _     _ 
Fair         -     -     -     _     - 

^  Fair,   if  wind   N.  W.  } 
i  Rainy,  if  S.  or  S.  W.  ^ 

Ditto 

Fair  _     _     _     -     _ 

Ditto       -     -     -     -     - 

$  Cold,     with    frequent  ) 
(      showers         -     -     -  5 

Rain         -     -     -     _     . 

Wind  and  rain         -     - 

Changeable        _     _    - 
Frequent  showers 


WINTER. 


Snow  and  rain. 


Fair  and  mild. 

Fair. 

5  Fair   and    frosty, 

(      ifN.  orN.E. 

^  Rainy,   if  S.    or 

I      S.W. 

Ditto. 

Fair  and  frosty. 

^  Hard    frost,   un- 

y      less  wind  S.  or 

i      S.W. 

i  Snow   and 

I      stormy. 

Ditto. 

Stormy. 

i  Cold, 

<      W. 

t     E. 


Rain, 
Snow 


if 

if 


S  Cold,   with 
i      wind. 


high 


Hence,  the  nearer  the  time  of  the  Moon's  entrance, 
at  full  and  change,  or  quarters,  is  to  midnight,  (that  is, 
within  two  hours  before  and  after  midnight),  the  more  fair 
the  weather  is  in  summer,  but  the  nearer  to  noon  the  less 
fair.  Also,  the  Moon's  entrance,  at  full,  change,  and 
quarters,  during  six  of  the  afternoon  hours,  viz.  from 
four  to  ten,  may  be  followed  by  fair  weather;  but  this 
is  mostly  dependent  on  the  wind.  The  same  entrance 
during  all  the  hours  after  midnight,  except  the  two  first, 
is  unfavourable  to  fair  weather ;  the  like,  nearly,  may  be 
observed  in  winter. 
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Jprtruarg  9.     St.  Apollonia,    V.  M.      St.  Attraita,  V, 

of  Ireland, 

Flora. — The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  Narcissus  Tazetta  fl.  in  the  house. 

The  Romans  regarded  the  Spring  as  now  beginning; 
whence  Ovid  savs  of  this  time. 

Jam  puer  Idaeus  media  tenus  eminet  aluo  : 
Et  liquidas  mixto  Hectare  fundit  aquas. 

Of  a  clear  frosty  day,  often  experienced  in  February, 
the  following  beautiful  picture  is  drawn  by  the  poet 
Grahame  :  — 

From  sunward  rocks  the  icicle's  faint  drop, 

By  lonely  river  side,  is  heard,  at  times, 

To  break  the  silence  deep  ;   for  now  the  stream 

Is  mute,  or  faintly  gurgles  far  below 

Its  frozen  ceiling:    silent  stands  the  mill, 

The  wheel  immoveable,  and  shod  with  ice. 

The  babbling  rivulet,  at  each  little  slope, 

Flows  scantily  beneath  a  lucid  veil. 

And  seems  a  pearly  current  liquified; 

While,  at  the  shelvy  side,  in  thousand  shapes 

Fantastical,  the  frostwork  domes  uprear 

Their  tiny  fabrics,  gorgeously  superb 

With  ornaments  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 

Here  vestibules  of  state,  and  colonnades; 

There  Gothic  castles,  grottoes,  heather  fanes, 

Rise  in  review,  and  quickly  disappear; 

Or  through  some  fairy  palace  fancy  roves, 

And  studs,  with  ruby  lamps,  the  fretted  roof; 

Or  paints  with  every  colour  of  the  bow 

Spotless  parterres,  all  freaked  with  snow  white  flowers. 

Flowers  that  no  archetype  in  Nature  own  ; 

Or  spreads  the  spiky  crystals  into  fields 

Of  bearded  grain,  rustling  in  autumn  breeze. 

The  flowers  of  the  croci  now  begin  to  appear,  before 
their  leaves  are  grown  to  their  full  length ;  the  barren 
Strawberry,  the  Laurustinus,  and  the  Yew  Tree,  are  in 
flower.  The  Elder  Tree  begins  to  put  forth  its  flower  buds, 
and  the  catkins  of  the  Hazel  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
hedges.  The  Gooseberry  bush,  and  the  red  Currant,  show 
their  young  leaves  about  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
Hepatica,  unless  the  weather  be  severe,  gives  brilliance 
to  the  garden  with  its  bright  pink  flowers  ;  and  the  Hounds- 
tongue   with   its   more   modest    flowers   of    pink   or    light 

blue. 

The  Primrose  Bank,  from  Gent.  i^Iag. 

Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas.     Carpe  diem,  quam  minimutn 
Credula  postero. 

When  life  was  young,  and  days  serene, 
My  heart  enjoyed  the  rural  scene. 
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The  Primrose  pale,  and  violet  blue, 
Had  something  simple,  fine,  and  new; 
And  every  bush  and  budding  tree 
Conveyed  a  world  of  bliss  to  me. 
But  now,  since  sober  Time  has  shed 
His  grave  dominion  o'er  my  head. 
My  languid  spirits  faint  and  tire. 
For  want  of  something  new  t'  admire: 
For,  lo,  these  beauties  all  appear 
But  only — as  they  did  last  year, 
i\nd  fly  as  swiftly  as  they  came. 
And  will  in  future  years  the  same. 

Thus,  many  a  year,  and  month,  and  day, 
I've  marked  their  progress  and  decay ; 
And  ever  find  their  promise  vain, 
Because  they  bloom  to  die  again. 

Thus  in  the  round  of  mortal  things. 
No  lasting  joy  or  pleasure  springs: 
But  joys  that  rise  in  yonder  sky, 
For  ever  bloom  and  never  die. 
Murshfield.  W.  O. 


Jpcbruarg  10.     St.  Scholastica,  V.     St.  Soteris,  V.  M. 

Flora. — Early  Cyclamen   Cyclamen  Coum  flowers  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  old  medical  writers  still  guard  us  against  the  effects 
of  vapours  at  this  time  of  year;  and  to  atmospheric  causes 
they  ascribe  those  low  spirits  which  result  from  hepatic 
irritation  and  bile.  Sentimentality  is  heightened  by  melan- 
choly, which  is  brought  on  by  the  state  of  the  liver. 

Moral  on  the  Vanity  of  Greatness. 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have. 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Propertius  writes :  — 

Dura  nos  fata  sinunt,  oculos  satiemus  amore, 
Nox  tibi  longa  venit,  nee  reditura  dies. 

About  this  time  all  nature  begins,  as  it  were,  to  prepare 
for  its  revivification.  God,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it, 
renews  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  opening  the  way  to 
Spring.  The  Woodlark,  one  of  our  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters,  renews  his  note  ;  Rooks  begin  to  pair ;  the  Thrush 
sings;  and  the  Yellowhammer  is  heard.  The  Chaffinch 
sings;  and  the  Redbreast  continues  to  warble.  Turkeycocks 
strut  and  gobble.  Partridges  begin  to  pair ;  the  house 
Pigeon  has  young;  field  Crickets  open  their  holes;   Missel 
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Thrushes  couple  ;  and  Wood  Owls  hoot.  Gnats  play  about, 
and  insects  swarm  under  sunny  hedges ;  the  Stonecurlew 
clamours  ;  and  Frogs  croak. 

By  the  latter  end  of  February,  the  Raven  has  generally 
laid  its  eggs,  and  begun  to  sit.  Moles  commence  their  sub- 
terraneous operations. 

About  this  time,  the  Green  Woodpecker  is  first  heard  in 
the  woods,  making  a  loud  noise. 

Bullfinches  return  to  our  gardens  in  February,  and 
though  timid  half  the  year,  are  now  fearless  and  persevering  : 
the  mischief  effected  by  these  birds  at  this  period  is  less  than 
is  perhaps  supposed,  and  we  are  not  deprived  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  produce  of  our  fruit  trees  by  this  bird.  The 
idea  that  has  been  entertained  sometimes,  that  they  only 
select  such  buds  as  contain  the  larva  of  an  insect,  and  so 
render  us  a  kindness  by  destroying  a  colony  in  embryo,  is 
the  real  fact,  ascertained  by  examination. 

The  admonition  to  make  use  of  time  and  enjoy  the  fleet- 
ing hours  is  very  good,  and  the  way  to  prepare  for  every 
enjoyment  is  to  guard  against  ill  health.  Melancholy  is  so 
generally  connected  with  disease  of  the  bile,  as  its  name 
implies,  that  Horace,  in  describing  his  atrabilious  feelings 
from  jealousy  of  Lydia,  actually  paints  all  the  four  principal 
features  of  hypochondriasis  from  a  disordered  liver,  namely, 
hepatic  irritation  and  tumefaction  —  depression  of  spirits  — 
flushing  and  change  of  colour  in  the  face — lastly,  a  flow  of 
tears,  a  symptom  with  which  a  fit  of  periodical  melancholy 
often  terminates. 

Ad   Lydiam,  lib.  i.  od.  3. 

Quiim  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  vae,  nieum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  luraet  jecur. 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  sede  manent:  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 


jptbriiarg  11.    St.  Theodora.    SS.  Saturnina  and  others. 

©  rises  at  vir.  10'.  and  sets  at  iv.  50'. 
Flora. — Oriental  Hyacinth  Hyacinthus  Orientalis  flowers  in  the  house. 

This  plant  shows  innumerable  varieties,  and  is  much  in 
esteem  among  Florists. 

Arcturus  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Arcturus,   otherwise   called   Arctophylax,   the   principal 
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star  in  the  constellation  Bootes,  is  recorded  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  as  rising  this  day.     Thus  Ovid  :  — 

Tenia  nox  veniet :  custodcm  protinus  Ursae 

Adspicies  geminos  exseruisse  pedes. 
Inter  Hamadryadas,  jaculatricemque  Dianam 

Calisto  sacri  pars  I'uit  una  chori. 

The  rising  of  Arcturus  was  regarded  by  the  Ancients  as 
a  tempestuous  period,  to  which  the  Poets  make  many  allu- 
sions.    Thus  Aratus  in  Diosemea  :  — 

Kat  /A,sv  rig  Koti  vini  'Jto'hvK'Km'vov  yjiiyuiivog 
'E^facrax',  y\  ^sivoS  (MZixvYipi-Bvoi;  'A^ktou^oio. 

There  are  many  other  passages  relating  to  this  prognostic 
of  bad  weather  from  Arcturus,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  Poet  alludes  to  the  acronycal,  the 
heliacal,  the  cosmical,  or  the  quotidian  rising  of  the  stars. 
Virgil  observes  of  Palinurus,  in  Aeneid  iii.  516  :  — 

Sidera  cuncta  notat  tacito  labentia  coelo 
Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas  geminosque  triones, 
Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 

And  Horace,  in  lib.  iii.  od.  1. — 

Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  Hoedi. 

Sometimes  the  whole  constellation  Bootes  is  put  instead 
of  Arcturus,  and  sometimes  the  Wain.    Thus  Virgil  notes  the 

— Plaustrum  coeleste  Bootes. 

For  more  particulars  see  Virgil's  Geor.  i.  68.  204. — Aeneid. 
i.  748;  iii.  516.  See  also  many  passages  respecting  Orion, 
Betalgeus,  or  the  first  star  in  Orion,  is  in  long.  II.  24*^.  14'. 
26".  lat.  16°.  6'.  S. 


Jptbvuatp  12.    St.  Eulalia,  V.  of  Barcelona.    Si.  Mile- 
tius.    St.  Anthoni/  Cauleas. 

Chronology. — Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded  in  1554. 

Flora. — Heartsease  or  Pansie    Viola  tricolor  flowers  in  mild  seasons, 
and  is  the  more  esteemed  from  its  early  time  of  appearing. 

There  are  many  garden  varieties  of  this  plant,  but  they 
are  in  general  marked  by  three  colours.  Milton  calls  it 
The  Pansie  freaked  with  Jet.  It  has  received  a  variety  of 
whimsical  names,  such  as  Three  Faces  under  a  Hood,  Herb 
Trinity,  Wild  Pansie,  Call  me  to  you,  Love  in  Idleness,  and 
others ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  as  favourite  a  flower 
with  the  Poets  as  the  Violet. 
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Shakespeare  thus  describes  its  fancified  metamorphosis  : 

That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldst  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  Moon  and  the  Earth, 
Cupid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took, 
At  a  fair  Vestal,  throned  by  the  West, 
And  loosed  his  loveshaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  Moon, 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower ; 
Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  Love's  wound. 
And  Maidens  call  it  Love  in  Idleness. 

This  plant  continues  to  flower  all  the  Spring  and  great 
part  of  the  Summer. 

St.  Eulalia,  celebrated  in  the  calendar  today,  is  Patroness 
of  Barcelona,  where  her  reliques  are  preserved  :  she  died  on 
the  rack  a  virgin  martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian. 

St.  Miletius  was  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  where  his  memory 
is  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 

Moveable  Feasts.  —  In  years  when  the  moveable 
Feasts  happen  early,  Shrovetide  and  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
their  consequent  Feasts,  occur  about  this  time.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday  a  Bell  rings  in  many  Parishes  at  noon  to  admonish 
people  to  put  on  their  Pancakes  ;  and  this  is  called  the 
Pancake  Bell.  Infernal  cruelties  used  to  be  practised 
towards  Cocks  on  this  day,  which  were  put  an  end  to  at 
one  village  in  England,  in  consequence,  as  Time's  Telescope 
informs  us,  of  the  following  lines  being  stuck  up  in  the 
School  Room  of  the  Parish  : — 

On  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
A  Man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 
But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind : 
Remember,  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute ; 
Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  formed  him  mute : 
He  can't  complain,  but  God's  allseeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty — He  hears  his  cry. 
He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge  ; 
And  know,— that  his  CREATOR  is  thy  JUDGE! 

On  Ash  Wednesday. — Formerly  Lent  began  on  the  Sunday 
after  Quinquagesima,  i.  e.  our  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
ended  at  Easter,  containing  in  all  42  days;  and  subtracting 
the  six  Sundays  which  are  not  fasts,  there  remained  only 
36  fasting  days,  the  tenth  part  of  360,  the  number  of  days 
in  the  ancient  year,  then  considered  as  a  tythe  of  the  year 
consecrated  to  God's  service.  To  these  36  fasting  days, 
however,  of  the  Old  Lent,  Gregory  added  four  days  more, 
to  render  it  equal  to  the  time  of  our   Saviour's   fasting. 
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causing  it  to  begin  on  Ash  Wednesday,  three  days  after 
Quinquagesima ;  and  thus  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Lent 
is  not  of  apostolic  institution,  nor  was  it  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  Cock  was  formerly  styled,  in  an  old  song  on  the 
vile  practice  of  cock  throwing.  The  Shrovetide  Martyr. — See 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  by  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 


JprfrruHry  13.  St.  Catherine  cle  Ricci,  V.    St.  Polyeuctus. 

IDUS  Fauni  et  Jovis  festum.     Fabiorum  caedes. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora.  —  Polyanthus  Primula  Polyantha  begins  to  flower  and  show 
many  beautiful  varieties  through  the  remainder  of  the  Spring. 

Chronology. — Revolution  in  1688. 

Hygaea.  —  The  ancients  guarded  us  against  colds  at 
this  time. 

Verses  from  Gay. 

When  soft  eyed  Virgin  near  his   window  came, 
His  labour  rests,  his  forge  forgets   to  flame. 
To  hear  his  soothing  tales,  she  feigns  delays; 
What  woman   can   resist  the  force  of  praise .'' 

At  first  she  coyly  every  kiss    withstood, 
And  all  her  cheek  was  flushed  with   modest  blood; 
With  headless  nails  he  now  surrounds   her  shoes. 
To   save   her  steps   from   rains  and  piercing  dews. 
She  liked  his   soothing  tales,  his  presents  wore. 
And  granted   kisses,  but   would  grant  no   more. 
Yet  Winter  chilled  her  feet,  with   cold  she  pines. 
And  on   her  cheek   the  fading  rose  declines; 
No  more  her  humid  eyes  their  lustre  boast, 
And  in   hoarse  sounds  her  melting  voice  is  lost. 

Thus  then  he  saw,  and   in  his  heavenly  thought 
A  new  machine  mechanic  fancy   wrought. 
Above  the  mire  her  sheltered   steps  to  raise, 
And  bear  her  safely  through  the  wintery   ways. 
Straight  the  new  engine   on   his  anvil  glows. 
And  the   pale  Virgin   on   the  patten  rose. 
No  more   her  lungs  are  shook  with  dropping  rheums. 
And   on  her  cheek  reviving  beauty  blooms. 
The  god  obtained  his  suit :   though  flattery  fail, 
Presents  with   female  virtue  must   prevail. 
The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame, 
Which  from  some  blue  eyed   Patty  took  the  name. 

The  Romans  celebrated  the  Festival  of  Faunus  today : 
the  same  day  was  celebrated  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii. 
Thus  Ovid :  — 

Idibus  agrestus   fumant  altaria  Fauni, 
Hie  ubi  discretas  insula  rumpit  aquas, 

Haec  fuit  ilia  dies  in  qua  venientibus  arvis, 
Ter  centum  Fabii  ter  cecidere  duo. 
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Horace  commends  his  Villa,  in  his  Ode  Ad  Tyndaridem, 
because  Faunus  frequented  it : — 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 

Mutat  Lyaeo  Faunus:  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  ineis,  pluviosque  ventos. 

Tomorrow  being  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  vulgar  believe 
that  the  first  two  single  persons  who  meet- in  the  morning  may- 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  pairs.  Jacob  Cats,  the  Dutch 
author  of  the  celebrated  Spigel  Book  of  Emblems,  however, 
prefers  choosing  a  wife  by  more  certain  means,  and  looking 
to  the  breed  instead  of  consulting  luck — Qualis  mater  talis 
jilia. 

Nosse  cupris  qualis  tibi  virgo  futura  sit  uxor? 
Matris  ad  ingeniam  respice,  certus  eris. — Cats'  Spigel. 


JpcbruariJ  14.     St.  Valentine,  P.  M.     St.  Maro. 

Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  oriuntur. — Rom.  Cal. 
Floka.  —  Yellow  Spring   Crocus   Crocus  Maesiacus  blows. 

The  first  Crocuses  are  the  deep  yellow  or  luteous  co- 
loured :  it  is  the  plant  figured  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, ii.  45.     The  other  sorts  follow  in  succession. 

St.  Valentine's  Day  has  for  many  years  been  imagined 
the  day  wherein  birds  pair,  and  for  that  reason  has  been 
considered  ominous  to  lovers  ;  so  that  billet  doux  sent  on 
this  day  have  received  whimsically  the  cognomen  of  the 
Saint.  The  various  customs  practised  on  this  day  are  best 
expressed  in  some  of  our  popular  songs.  Wheatly,  in  his 
illustrations  of  the  Common  Prayer,  states  St.  Valentine  to 
have  been  a  man  of  so  much  love  and  charity,  that  from 
thence  arose  the  amorous  divinations  practised  on  his  Feast 
Day. 

Specimen  of  an  ancient  Valentine. 

It  is  the  hour  of  morning's  prime, 

The  young  day  of  the  year, 
The  day  of  days  before  the  time 

When  brighter  hopes  appear. 
It  is  the  time  of  early  love 

When  suns  but  faintly  shine; 
It  is  the  day,  all  days  above, 

The  sweet  St.  Valentine ! 

The  cold  snows  on  the  meadows  lie, 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green. 
Yet  here  and  there  in  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  light  is  seen. 
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So  Love,  young  Love,  'mid  storms  and  snow 

Darts  forth  a  light  divine; 
So  darker  days  the  brightness  show 

Of  thine,  St.  Valentine  ! 

Written  on  Valentine's  Morning,  from  Dodsley's  Miscellanies. 

Hark!  through  the  sacred  silence  of  the  night 
Loud  Chanticleer  doth  sound  his  clarion  shrill, 

Hailing  with  song  the  first  pale  gleam  of  light 
Which  floats  the  dark  brow  of  yon  Eastern  hill. 

Bright  Star  of  Morn,  oh !  leave  not  yet  the  wave 

To  deck  the  dewy  frontlet  of  the  Day; 
Nor  thou,  Aurora,  quit  Tithonus'  cave, 

Nor  drive  retiring  darkiiess  yet  away. 

Ere  these  my  rustic  hands  a  garland  twine, 

Ere  yet  my  tongue  endite  a  single  song, 
For  her  I  mean  to  hail  my  Valentine, 

Sweet  maiden,  fairest  of  the  virgin  throng. 

Bishop  Hall  writes  of  this  Saint  thus  : — 

Now  play  the  Satyre  whoso  list  for  me, 
Valentine's  self,  or  some  as  cLaste  as  he. 

Gay  begins  a  description  of  a  Valentine's  morning  ex- 
ploit thus  : — 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirping  find, 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  Sun  had  chased  the  Stars  away. 

The  rites  of  this  day  remind  us  of  the  old  custom  of 
guessing  Sweethearts  and  of  drawing  lots  for  girls,  a  practice 
reprobated  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  w^ho  was  aware  that 
Valentine  customs  originated  in  the  rites  instituted  in  honour 
of  Hymen  and  of  Februata  Juno  by  the  Romans. 

Ovid,  however,  notices  nothing  of  this  kind  in  his  Fasti, 
but  merely  records  the  rising  of  certain  stars  : — 

Continuata  loco  tria  sidera,  Corvus,  et  Anguis, 
Et  medius  Crater  inter  utrumque  latet. 

This  is  Old  Candlemas  Day. 


jpcbmarg  15.  SS.  Faustina  and  Jovlta.  St.  Sigefride,  B. 

Flora.  —  Old  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  Crocus  sulphurius  fl.  see  Bot. 

Mag.  938. 

Lupercalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Lupercalia  may  be  considered  a  yearly  festival  held 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.     Milton  in  his 
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Christmas  Hymn  very  improperly  confounds  Pan  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  following  lines  : — 

The  Shepherds  on  the  Lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  sitting  chattering  in  a  rustic  row, 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below. 

Many  absurd  ceremonies  took  place  during  the  Luper- 
calia :  among  others  two  Goats  and  a  Dog  were  sacrificed, 
and  the  blood  from  the  knife  was  sprinkled  on  the  heads  of 
certain  young  persons.  The  skins  of  the  beasts  were  cut 
into  thongs,  with  which  whips  were  made,  and  employed 
for  the  festive  castigation  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
considered  themselves  as  honoured  by  the  stripes.  Proces- 
sions of  young  people,  quite  naked,  took  place  in  the  Roman 
streets;  and  many  other  rites,  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed, 
were  performed.  Cicero  wrote  a  Philippic  against  Antony 
for  running  about  without  his  clothes  at  this  feast.  See 
Varro,  1.  5.  c.  3.  The  Priests  who  officiated  were  called 
Luperci,  and  were  esteemed  an  ancient  and  most  honourable 
order.     Ovid  observes  of  this  day  : — 

Tertia  post  Idus  nudos  Aurora  Lupercos 
Adspicit :  et  Fauni  sacra  bicornis  erunt. 

Again,  in  allusion  to  the  Processiones  nudorum: — 

Ipse  Deus  nudus  nudos  jubet  ire  ministros, 
Nee  satis  ad  cursus  comrnoda  vestis  erat. 

An  elaborate  inquiry  then  follows  : — 

Cur  nunc  praecipufe  fugiat  velamina  Faunus? 

Which,  with  the  sequel,  may  be  found  in  Ovid's  Fasti  by 
the  classical  inquirer,  but  which  must  be  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  superstitious  custom  of  whipping  as  a  rehgious  cere- 
mony was,  like  many  other  Heathen  customs,  transmitted  to 
the  Christians  in  later  times.  When  the  gods  Pan,  Jupiter, 
Mercury ,and  others,  gave  place  to  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  former  were  adopted  by  the  latter. 
Flagellation,  among  other  things,  prevailed  to  such  a  degree, 
andi  was  so  systematically  practised,  that  there  became  a  re- 
gular order  of  flagellants,  of  which  the  Abbe  Boileau,  and  also 
M.  de  Lolme,  have  written  elaborate  and  instructive  histories. 

St.  Sigefride,  celebrated  today  in  the  Christian  Calendar, 
was  the  famous  Apostle  of  Sweden,  who  founded  the  early 
churches  there.  He  did  in  1002,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Wexiow.     Many  miracles  were  afterwards  per- 
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formed  at  his  tomb.     He  was  canonized  in  1158  by  Pope 
Adrian  the  Fourth. 


Jprfjtuarg  16.     St.  Juliana,  V.  M.     St.  Onesimus. 

0  rises  at  vi.  1'.  and  sets  at  iv.  59'. 

Flora. — Persian  Iris  Iris  Persica  flowers,  but  requires  shelter. 

Sol  in  Piscibus. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Pisces  was  described  by 
the  Romans  as  being  accompanied  by  bad  weather  and  un- 
certain gales  of  wind  which  the  navigator  could  not  trust  to. 
Thus  Ovid:  — 

Orta  dies  fuerat :  tu  desine  credere  ventis  : 

Perdidit  ill! us  temporis  aura  fidein. 
Flamina  non  constant :  et  sex  reserata  diebus 

Carceris  Aeoiii  janua  lata  patet. 

Then  follows  an  attempted  explanation  of  the  sign 
Pisces,  for  particulars  concerning  which,  as  well  as  other 
constellations,  the  modern  reader  would  prefer  consulting 
La  Lande's  Orighie  des  Constellations,  or  Dupin's  Origine  de 
tons  les  Cultes.     Ovid  says  : — 

Jam  levis  obliqua  subsedit  Aquarius  urna. 
Proximus  aethereos  excipe,  Piscis,  equos. 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  observations  on  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac  in  Volney's  Ritines  des  Empires;  but  he  must 
be  guarded  against  the  wild  notions  which  some  of  the 
French  adopted  on  this  subject.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  emblem  was  assigned  to  a  watery  time  of  the  year,  even 
in  northern  latitudes  :  we  say  February/  Jill  d^ke,  and  about 
this  time  we  may  often  truly  exclaim,  with  Virgil, 

Rura  natant  fossis  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 
Humida  vela  legit. 

At  the  present  day,  and  in  still  more  northern  climes,  we 
find  storms  at  sea  are  apt  to  prevail  at  this  time  of  year. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  reader  we  have  introduced 
the  following  song  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  which  our 
preceding  remarks  bring  to  mind  : — 

Ariel's  Song. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  Father  lies, 

Of  his  Bones  are  Coral  made ; 
Those  are  Pearls  that  were  his  Eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  Sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange ; 
Sea  Nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark,  hark!   I  hear  them:  ding  dong  bell. 
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jpebruarg  17.    St.  Flavia?i.    St.  Sylvin  of  Anchy,  B.  C. 

Festum  Quirini.     Festum  Stullorum  et  Fornacis. — Rom.  Cal. 
Flora. — Scotch  Crocus  Crocus  Susianus  flowers. 

This  plant  is  described  in  Bot.  Mag.  652,  and  its  dis- 
tinctness from  the  common  sort  is  pointed  out  by  the  Editor, 
who  refers  to  M.  Carl  Kiinig,  an  illustrious  Botanist,  and 
Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Botany,  for  an  illustration  of  the 
observations  of  Jacquin  and  Ehrhart  on  this  genus. 

It  seems  that  the  ancient  like  the  modern  Romans  had  a 
Feast  of  Fools,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
observations  on  the  1st  of  April,  The  Romans,  however, 
had  their  Festival  of  Follies  today. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  now  begins  to  be  warmer,  but  we 
have  sometimes  very  cold  frosty  days,  and  the  bare  trees  and 
flowerless  fields  still  appear  winterly,  while  hasty  showers  of 
snow  fall  and  cover  the  rambling  flocks,  who  have  begun 
already  to  extend  themselves  over  the  downs  and  pastures. 

The  Wish.     Sung  by  S.  D.  1797. 

When  the  trees  are  all  bare,  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen, 

And  the  meadows  their  beauty  have  lost; 
When  Nature's  disrobed  of  her  mantle  of  green, 

And  the  streams  are  fast  bound  with  the  frost; 
While  the  Peasant  inactive  stands  shivering  with  cold, 

As  bleak  the  winds  northernly  blow ; 
When  the  innocent  flocks  run  for  ease  to  the  fold 

With  their  fleeces  all  covered  with  snow; 

In  the  yard  while  the  cattle  are  foddered  with  straw. 

And  send  forth  their  breath  like  a  steam; 
And  the  neatlooking  dairymaid  sees  she  must  thaw 

Fleaks  of  ice  that  she  finds  in. her  cream: 
When  the  sweet  country  maiden,  as  fresh  as  the  rose, 

As  she  carelessly  trips  often  slides. 
And  the  rustics  loud  laugh,  if  by  falling  she  shows 

All  the  charms  that  her  modesty  hides. 

When  the  birds  to  the  barndoor  hover  for  food. 

As  with  silence  they  rest  on  the  spray. 
And  the  poor  tired  hare  in  vain  seeks  the  wood. 

Lest  her  footsteps  her  cause  should  betray. 
When  the  lads  and  the  lasses,  in  company  joined, 

In  a  crowd  round  the  embers  are  met, 
Talk  of  fairies  and  witches  that  ride  on  the  wind. 

And  of  ghosts,  till  they're  all  in  a  sweat. 

Heav'n  grant  in  this  season  it  may  be  my  lot, 

With  the  nymph  whom  I  love  and  admire, 
Whilst  the  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves  of  my  cot, 

I  may  thither  in  safety  retire. 
Where  in  neatness  and  quiet,  and  free  from  surprise, 

We  may  live,  and  no  hardships  endure, 
Nor  feel  any  turbulent  passions  arise, 

But  such  as  each  other  may  cure. 
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Jpcbruarj)  18.     St.  Simeon  Bp.  of  Jerusalem,  M. 

Flora.  —  Wall  Speehwell   Veronica  arvensis  flowers. 
Diis  Manibiis  sacra   Feralia.  —  Roin.  Cal. 

Ovid  notices  this  day  sacred  to  the  Manes  of  departed 
Parents  and  Friends.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  All 
Souls  Day  of  more  recent  times — see  November  2.  The  Feralia 
lasted  eleven  days,  and  was  a  sort  of  Fast :  during;  the 
whole  time  presents  used  to  be  carried  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Dead.  Marriages  were  not  solemnized,  and  the  Temples  of 
the  Gods  were  shut;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Spirits  or 
Ghosts  of  dead  Persons  hovered  over  their  graves,  and  that 
during  this  period  their  punishments  in  the  infernal  regions 
were  suspended.  Ovid  thus  notices  tlie  celebration  of  the 
Parentalia  this  day  : — 

Est  honor  et  tumulis  animas  placare  paternas : 
Parvaque  in  exstructas  munera  ferre  pyras. 

We  may  take  occasion,  from  the  Festival  of  the  Romans 
today,  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  Apparition  of 
departed  Persons.  Ghosts  have  in  all  ages  and  countries 
been  believed  in  ;  and  to  doubt  that  something  is  seen  in  the 
many  instances  of  this  kind  on  record,  would  be  to  discredit 
the  most  positive  human  testimony  altogether.  Dr.  Ferriar 
has  published  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  Apparitions,  wherein 
he  justly  refers  them  to  imagination  taking  place  so  vividly  as 
to  acquire  the  force  of  really  existing  objects.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  dreams.  The  Author  of  Somatopsychonoologia, 
published  by  Hunter,  London,  1823,  observes  thus  on  the 
subject: — "Dreams  then  are  clearly  cerebral  phenomena, 
but  this  doctrine  will  not  invalidate  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
phetic use  God  may  have  formerly  made  of  them  :  for  his 
omnipotence  may  excite  material  organs  in  a  definite  manner, 
so  as  to  convey  true  prophecies.  It  is  not  the  Spectra  them- 
selves that  are  wonderful,  but  their  coincidence  with  Events. 
The  same  argument  holds  good  with  regard  to  Ghosts  and 
other  Apparitions.  The  phantoms  themselves  may,  as  Dr. 
Ferriar  observes,  be  referrible  to  motions  of  the  Organs  of 
the  Brain,  like  Ocular  Spectra  in  the  retina,  or  the  imaginary 
Sounds  and  Noises  that  some  nervous  people  hear;  but  their 
coincidence  with  the  events  which  they  seem  to  predict  or 
accompany  constitutes  the  astonishing  part  of  their  history. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  I  should  have  a  very  vividly  marked 
Spectrum,  either  sleeping  or  musing,  of  an  absent  friend  ; 
but  it  would  become  exceedingly  impressive  if  I  should  next 
morning  get  an  unexpected  letter  to  say  that  he  were  just 
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dead  !  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  digression, 
in  order  to  guard  against  any  misapplication  of  my  doctrine, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  behef  we  are  taught  to  entertain,  that 
God  has  at  different  times  operated  at  once  on  our  minds, 
and  conveyed  information  by  dreams,  by  visions  of  angels,  of 
bloody  crosses  seen  in  the  air,  by  raising  spectres  of  the 
dead,  and  by  other  unusual  apparitions.  For  in  whatever 
way  these  spectra  may  be  accounted  for,  either  as  being  real 
existences  in  some  cases,  or  as  being  always  mere  nervous 
actions,  their  divine  and  miraculous  character  will  ever  be 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  future  or  coincidental  develop- 
ment of  the  express  object  of  their  mission." 


jpcbruarg  19.     St.  Barbas,  Bp.  of  Benveniito,  Co/if. 

Flora, — Field  Speedwell  Veronica  a"restis  flowers. 
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St.  Barbas  or  Barbatus  was  born  in  Italy  during  the 
pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  died  in  682.  He  is  regarded  as  a  chief 
patron  of  Benvenuto  his  native  city. 

The  Goddess  of  Silence  called  Tacita  was  celebrated  by 
the  Romans  on  this  day,  of  which  Ovid  pertinently  remarks 
in  his  Fasti : — 

Ecce  anus  in  mediis  residens  annosa  puellis, 
Sacra  facit  Tacitae,  nee  tamen  ipsa  tacet. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  above  lines  and  of 
the  sequel,  the  original  Latin  of  which  we  have  forborne  to 
quote : — 

To  Tacita  the  silent  rites  belong, 
And  yet  the  chatterer  cannot  hold  her  tongue ; 
Three  grains  of  incense,  with  three  fingers  pressed, 
Beneath  the  threshold  of  the  door  are  placed; 
And  then  three  thrums  to  a  black  reel  she  ties, 
With  magic  words  the  thrums  of  different  dyes ; 
While  seven  black  beans  she  mumbles  in  her  mouth, 
A  Pilchard's  head  she  sews  up  in  a  cloth ; 
A  slender  needle  made  of  polished  brass, 
With  pitch  instead  of  wax,  completes  the  case; 
The  case  and  head  into  the  fire  are  thrown, 
And  then  some  wine  is  gently  poured  thereon ; 
What  wine  remains  the  company  drinks  with  care, 
But  the  old  gossip  topes  the  greatest  share ; 
Now  have  I  tied  all  slanderous  tongues,  she  cries, 
Now  are  we  safe  from  all  malicious  lies; 
And  having  said  her  tittle  tattle  say, 
With  tipsy  steps,  she  tottering  reels  away. 
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We  sliali  finish  our  observations  of  today,  with  a  good 
old  Song,  whose  moral  may  instruct  and  whose  melody 
may  amuse  the  reader. 

Song  :  —  Plato's  Advice. 

Says  Plato,  why  should  man  be  vain? 

•Since  bounteous  Heaven  hath  made  hira  great, 
Why  look  with  insolent  disdain 

On  those  undecked  with  wealth  or  state  ? 
Can  costly  robes,  or  beds  of  down, 

Or  all  the  gems  that  deck  the  fair ; 
Can  all  the  glories  of  a  crown 

Give  health,  or  ease  the  brow  of  card 

The  sceptred  king,  the  burdened  slave, 

The  humble,  and  the  haughty  die; 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  base,  the  brave, 

In  dust,  without  distinction,  lie. 
Go  search  the  tombs  where  monarchs  rest, 

Who  once  the  greatest  titles  wore. 
Of  wealth  and  glory  they're  bereft. 

And  all  their  honours  are  no  more. 

So  flies  the  meteor  through  the  skies, 

And  spreads  along  a  gilded  train  : 
When  shot  —  'tis  gone ;    its  beauty  dies. 

Dissolves  to  common  air  again. 
So  'tis  with  us,  my  jovial  souls  — 

Let  friendship  reign  while  here  we  stay : 
Let's  crown  our  joy  with  flowing  bowls ; 

When  Jove  commands  we  must  obey. 


Jptfcruarp  20.      SS.    Tyrannio  of  Tyre  and  others. 
St.  Mildred,  V.  A.     St.  Uhic,  Recluse. 

Chronology. — R.  Gough,  the  Antiquary,  died  in  1809. 

Charistia,  Rom.  Cal.  —  signifies  a  festival  held  in  Rome  on  this 
day,  and  distinguished  by  the  interchange  of  mutual  gifts  and  presents 
among  friends,  and  it  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Quakers  ought,  therefore,  -to  celebrate  this  friendly  fea^, 
if  they  reject  all  the  rest. 

Ovid  observes,  in  his  Fasti : 

Fly  far  from  hence,  you  who  polluted  are, 
Nor  at  this  holy  festival  appear; 
Let  mothers  who  have  used  their  children  ill. 
And  brothers,  who  a  brother's  blood  would  spill ; 
Let  those  who  pry  into  their  parents'  age. 
And  wish  their  exit  from  the  mundane  stage; 
Let  stepdames  who  their  husbands'  children  chase 
From  home,  and  force  'em  to  destructive  ways; 
Let  none  of  these  the  friendly  feast  disgrace ; 
Or  those,  who  for  the  sake  of  sordid  gain 
Will  not  from  stealth  or  sacrilege  refrain ; 
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Far,  far  from  hence,  your  feet  unliallowed  take. 

Nor  the  sweet  peace  of  this  assembly  break  ;  . 

Here  piously  paternal  gods  adore, 

Today  sweet  Concord  has  the  ruling  power. 

Flora.  —  Noble  Liverwort  Anemone  Hepatka  flowers  about  this 
time,  or  even  sooner,  in  very  mild  seasons,  and  continues  all  the 
Spring. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties,  the  Purple,  the 
Blue,  and  the  White  Hepatica,  and  they  are  sometimes 
double.  Coming  early,  they  are  a  desirable  acquisition 
in  gardens,  and  when  growing  in  batches,  their  flowers 
make  a  rich  glow  at  a  distance,  when  the  borders  are 
comparatively  bare  of  blooms.  The  root  has  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  liver,  which  our  forefathers  regarded 
as  a  natural  indication  that  this  plant  might  be  medicinally 
useful  in  diseases  of  that  viscus.  The  same  delusive 
notions  gave  rise  to  the  names  of  Pilewort,  Wartwort,  and 
others. 

About  this  time  the  Scented  Coltsfoot  or  Shepherd 
of  Edonia  goes  quite  out  of  flower,  and  its  leaves  begin 
to  grow  strong,  and  the  root  to  spread.  Why  this  highly 
fragrant  Plant  has  received  the  name  of  Shepherd  of 
Madonna  or  properly  Edonia,  it  is  difficult  to  guess. 
Edon  was  and  is  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  and  that  country, 
and  from  it,  in  poetry,  northern  climes  in  general,  are 
sometimes  called  Edonia. 

Thus  Virgil,  in  Aeneid.  xii.  365:  — 

Huic  comitem  Asbuten  conjecta  cuspide  mittit : 
Ciiloreaque,  Sybarimque,  Daretaque,  Thersilochumque  : 
Et  sternacis  equi  lapsum  cervice  Thymoeten. 
Ac  velut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto 
Insonet  Aegaeo,  sequiturque  ad  littora  fluctus, 
Qui  venti,  incubuere ;  fugam  dant  nubiia  coelo. 

But  why  should  this  plant,  a  'native  of  Italy,  derive 
a  name  from  Thrace?  We  have  only  been  able  to  discover 
the  words  Shepherd  of  Edonia  in  one  instance  of  a  popular 
song,  which,  having  obtained  a  copy  of,  we  insert :  — 

The  Shepherd  of  Edonia. 

The  shepherd  of  Edonia  being  weary  of  his  sport. 
To  the  woods  for  refreshment  he  used  to  resort. 
He  laid  by  his  crook,  and  he  sat  himself  down, 
Oh  he  wanted  no  riches,  nor  wished  for  no  crown. 

He  drank  of  the  cold  brook,  and  eat  of  the  tree. 

Himself  he  enjoyed  from  sorrows  so  free. 

He  valued  no  girl  be  she  ever  so  fair. 

No  pride  nor  ambition,  so  therefore  no  care. 
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As  he  walked  out  on  one  evening  so  clear, 

A  heavenly  sweet  voice  sounded  soft  in  his  ear, 

And  the  voice  came  from  out  of  a  sweet  shady  grove, 

And  it's  there  the  fair  creature  sat  singing  of  love. 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  hear  iier  discourse, 
He  saw  something  there  of  a  sweet  modest  face, 
He  stood  like  a  stone,  not  one  foot  could  he  move, 

0  he  knew  not  what  ailed  him,  but  feared  it  was  love. 

His  heart  being  revived,  unto  her  he  said, 

1  was  never  surprised   before  by  a  maid, 
When  first  1  beheld  you  from  love  1   was  free. 
But  now  you  have  stolen  my  poor  heart  from  me. 


jpcbruarg  21.     St.  Verda,  V.  M.  and  others. 
St.  Sever ia/ius. 

0  rises  at  vi.  51'.  and  sets  at  v.  9'. 

Terminalia,  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — Particoloured  Crocus  Crocus  versicolor  flowers. 
See  Bot.  Mag.  1110. 

This  must  be  distinguished  from  a  variety  of  the 
Yellow  Spring  Crocus,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  1111. 

The  Terminalia,  celebrated  this  day  in  ancient  Rome, 
were  feasts  in  honour  of  Terminus,  the  God  of  Bounds, 
represented  as  having  a  head,  but  no  limbs  nor  organs  of 
motion  ;  indicating  thereby,  that  the  limits  of  property  being 
once  fixed,  were  immoveable.  The  worship  of  this  Deity 
was  first  introduced  by  Numa  Pompilius,  in  order  to  make 
the  people  respect  the  Landmarks  of  each  other.  Terminus 
liad  a  Temple  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  where,  as  fable  goes, 
he  refused  to  resign  the  site  of  it  to  Jove  himself,  who 
desired  a  Temple  there,  and  was  at  length  forced  to 
build  it  collaterally.     Hence  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  observes  : — 

Terminus  ut  memorant  veteres  inventus  in  aede 
Restitit  et  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 

The  Romans  used  to  assemble  near  the  bounds  of  their 
property,  and  trace  them,  similar  to  the  parochial  peram- 
bulations which  now  take  place  on  Holy  Thursday. 

Property  has,  in  every  stage  of  Society,  been  highly 
respected  and  protected  by  the  law ;  and  "  cursed  is  he,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "  whomoveth  his  neighbour's  landmark."  The 
natural  propensity  to  appropriate  certain  things  to  oneself, 
is  the  real  foundation  of  property,  and  is  an  instinct  common 
to  man  and  animals ;  see  an  elaborate  account  of  this 
feeling,  and  its  material  Organs  in  the  Brain,  in  Gall  and 
Spurzheim's  Organology.  We  shall  amuse  our  readers 
today,  after  this    digression,   by   inserting  another  of   the 
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much  esteemed  songs  of  Ariel,  from   Shakespeare's  Tem- 
pest:— 

Ariel's  Song. 

Where  tlie  bee  sucks,  there  suck  1, 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  1  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when   owls   do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  1   do  fly, 

After  summer,  merrily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  1  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

At  this  time  of  year.  Winter  Gardens,  or  those  com- 
posed of  Evergreens,  and  adorned  with  Greenhouses,  prove 
to  us  the  value  of  planting  our  grounds  for  recreation  with 
Shrubs  that  do  not  cast  their  leaves :  for  if  clear  warm 
weather  happen  at  this  time  of  year,  we  may,  in  such 
gardens,  enjoy  a  temporary  Summer.  An  annual  writer 
observes : — 

"  Although  the  cheerful  scenes  of  a  great  city,  its  glitter- 
ing shops,  passing  thousands,  and  countless  attractions 
of  every  kind,  draw  many  from  the  country  at  this  season, 
there  are  even  now  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,  which 
have  much  to  charm  the  eye,  the  ear  to  please,  particu- 
larly 

"  If  now  the  Sun  extends  his  cheering  beam. 
And  all  the  landscape  casts  a  golden   gleam : 
Clear  is  the  sky,  and  calm  and  soft  the  air. 
And  through  thin   mist  each   object  looks  more  fair. 

Then,  where  the   villa  rears    its  sheltering  grove. 
Along  the  southern  lawn  'tis  sweet  to  rove : 
There  dark  green   pines,  behind,  their   boughs  extend, 
And   bright  spruce  tirs  like  pyramids   ascend, 
And   round  their  tops,  in  many  a  pendent   row, 
Their   scaly  cones  of  shining  auburn  show; 
There  the  broad  cedar's  level  branches  spread, 
And  the  tall  cypress  lifts  its  spiry  head ; 
With  alaternus  ilex  interweaves. 
And  laurels   mix  their  glossy  oval  leaves; 
And  gilded  holly  crimson  fruit  displays. 
And  white  viburnum  o'er  the  border  strays. 

Where  these  from  storms  the  spacious  greenhouse  screen, 
Ev'n  now  the  eye  beholds  a  flowery  scene ; 
There  crystal  sashes   ward  the  injurious  cold, 
And  rows  of  benches  fair  exotics  hold ; 
Rich  plants,  that  Afric's  sunny  cape  supplies, 
Or  o'er  the  isles  of  either  India  rise. 

While  striped  geranium  shows  its  tufts  of  red. 
And  verdant  myrtles  grateful  fragrance  shed; 
A  moment  stay  to  mark  the  vivid  bloom, 
A  moment  stay  to  catch  the  high  perfume." 
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jFebrunrg  22.      ^S"^.  Margaret  of   Cortona,   Penitent. 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. 

St.  Peter,  before  he  went  to  Rome,  founded  the  See 
of  Antioch,  an  event  which  has  been  celebrated  on  this 
day  ever  since  the  year  354,  if  not  earlier. 

St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  was  converted  from  a  vicious 
life,  by  seeing  the  corpse  of  her  gallant  lie  putrid  at  her 
feet.     See  Butler's  Lives,  ii.  203. 

Flora.  —  Daisy  or  Herb  Margaret  Bellis  perennis  is  now  seen 
in  the  meadows,  and  opens  its  pleasing  flowers  here  and  there  in  warm 
days :  in  the  evening  Daisies  close  their  flowers. 

Chaucer  is  perhaps  the  first  that  takes  notice  of  the 
Horologium  Florae,  or  opening  and  shutting  of  flowers 
at  a  particular  time  of  the  day.  He  thus  speaks  of  the 
Daisy,  and  of  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  blows :  — 

As  she  that  is  of  all  flouris  the  floure, 

Fullfilled  of  all  virtue  and  honoure; 

And  ever  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  hewe, 

As  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  newe, 

As  soon  as  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  west 

To  sene  this  floure,  how  it  will  go  to  rest, 

For  fear  of  night  so  hateth  she  darknesse 

Her  chere  is  plainly  spread  in  the  brightnesse 

Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  will  unclose. 

Well  by  reason  men  it  calle  maie 

The  Daisie,  or  elsi  the  Eye  of  the  Daie 

And  at  the  last  there  tlio  began  anon 

A  Lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 

A  Bargonet  in  praising  the  Daisie 

For  as  methought  among  her  notis  swete 

She  said  Si  douce  est  la  Margarete. 

Which  Dryden,  in  his  own  numbers,  thus  renders :  — 

And  then  the  Band  of  Flutes  began  to  play, 

To  which  a  Lady  sung  a  Virelay ; 

And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 

The  Burden  of  the  Song,  the  Daisy  is  so  sweet  : 

The  Daisy  is  so  sweet  when  she  begun 

The  troops  of  Knights  and  Dames  continued  on 

The  Consort,  and  the  voice  so  charmed  my  Ear 

And  soothed  my  Soul,  that  it  was  Heaven  to  hear. 

The  above  notice  of  the  Horologium  Florae  remind  us 
of  the  able  observations  on  this  singular  property  of  plants 
of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  on  which  we  quote  some 
remarks  from  the  Calendar  of  Flora,  Fauna,  and  Po- 
mona :  — 

"  On  the  Periodical  Phenomena  of  Plants. 

"  A  phenomenon  exists  in  plants  which  I  have  never  seen 
fully  treated  of  in  any  work  on  the  physiology  of  vegetables, 
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and  on  which  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  observations. 
I  allude  to  the  periodical  opening  and  shutting  of  flowers, 
and  their  particular  causes.  For  example,  some  flowers  are 
open  all  day,  while  others  expand  only  in  the  evening. 
There  are  likewise  noctiflorous  plants,  which  close  their 
flowers  in  the  morning. 

In  the  above  cases  the  deo-ree  of  heat  mioht  be  alleged 
as  the  excitmg  cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  flowers :  but 
this  will  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  other  vegetables, 
which  open  and  shut  their  blooms  at  stated  hours  of  the 
day,  or  at  certain  distances  of  time  before  changes  of 
weather.  In  these  latter  cases  we  must  look  for  some  other 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  perhaps  to  some  electrical  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order,  however,  that 
facts  may  precede  theory,  I  shall  first  notice  a  few  of  the 
particular  phenomena. 

The  He/ianthus  annuus  exhibits  a  phenomenon  which  we 
can  most  clearly  ascribe  to  the  solar  rays ;  namely,  that  of 
turning  its  flowers  towards  the  sun;  being  directed  eastward 
in  the  morning,  south  at  noon,  and  westward  in  the  evening. 
The  name  of  Sunflower  has,  however,  no  connexion  with 
this  circumstance. 

The  generality  of  flowers  open  at  sunrise,  and  close  in 
the  evening. 

The  Evening  Primrose  Oenothera  biennis  opens  at  sunset, 
and  closes  before  midniffht. 

Most  of  the  syngenesious  plants  are  periodical,  and  haye 
certain  times  of  day  for  opening  and  shutting. 

The  Tragopogon  pratensis,  or  Yellow  Goatsbeard,  opens  in 
the  morning,  and  shuts  at  noon.  The  Tragopogon  porrijb/ius 
does  the  same. 

The  Hippochaeris  radicata,  and  several  others  of  this 
family,  shut  their  flowers  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Four  o'Clock  Flower  is  also  well  known,  and  is 
nearly  as  regular  as  a  watch. 

The  Pimpernel  does  not  open  its  flowers  in  the  morning 
when  rain  is  coming,  and  has  become  thereby  an  indicator 
of  the  ensuing  weather. 

Hence  there  seems  to  be  some  particular  periodical 
influence  exerted  on  certain  plants  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  on  others  casually,  in  particular  weather.  In  general 
I  have  remarked  that  the  syngenesious  and  composite 
flowers  are  most  under  the  influence  of  the  former.  What 
this  influence  consists  in  is  nnknown ;  neither  has  any 
conjecture  been  made,  unless  that  of  the  electric  state 
of  the  air  varying  at   stated  periods  of  the  day;  but  the 
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phenomenon  should  be  more  attended  to  ;  and  the  question 
I  beg  to  submit  to  future  observation  is.  Whether  any 
connexion  can  be  found  between  the  times  of  these  vege- 
table periods,  discovered  in  the  phenomena  of  plants,  and 
those  periods  of  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of 
ephemeral  diseases,  observed  by  pathologists  in  the  animal 
system  when  disordered? 

This  subject  might  possibly  admit  of  further  illustration, 
from  regular  tables  of  the  times  of  the  phenomena,  both 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  collateral  journals  of  the 
electrical  changes  of  the  air,  noticed  by  means  of  the  atmo- 
spherical electroscopes,  and  of  M.  De  Luc's  column." 


jpebruarg  23.    St.  Milbiirge,  V.  of  England. 
St.  Boisil  of  Melrose. 

Flora Officinal  Coltsfoot  Tuss'dago  Farfora  flowers. 

Regifugium.  —  Rom,  Cal. 

St.  Milburge,  celebrated  today,  was  daughter  of  Mero- 
wald,  and  granddaughter  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and 
in  the  seventh  century  she  was  Abbess  of  Wenlock,  in 
Shropshire,  near  whose  remains  her  relics  were  found ; 
and  many  miracles  are  recorded  by  Historians  as  accom- 
panying the  translation  of  these  relics,  May  26,  1101. 

St.  Boisil  was  prior  of  the  famous  Melrose  Abbey  in 
Scotland.  He  appeared  twice  after  his  death  to  one  of  his 
disciples,  in  the  form  of  a  Spirit,  about  the  year  1030. 

The  subject  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Saint  naturally 
brings  to  one's  mind  the  subject  of  the  final  Resurrection 
of  the  Body ;  to  which  these  visions  seem  to  bear  no  great 
analogy,  being  quite  of  a  shadowy  or  substanceless  nature, 
while  we  are  assured  that  the  corporeal  fabric  will  be 
reanimated  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  even  if  it  do  not 
exist,  as  such,  in  Purgatory.  In  a  work,  entitled  Soma- 
topsychonoologia,  by  Philostratus,  before  quoted  at  p.  65, 
will  be  found  some  curious  observations  on,  and  proofs  of 
a  corporeal  resurrection;  but  the  subject  is  very  deeply 
metaphysical,  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  its  further 
discussion,  and  close  our  remarks  with  the  following 
impressive  and  beautiful  lines  on  Sleep  and  Death,  by  the 
late  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

On  Death  and  Sleep. 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother,  Sleep  ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  wan  and  horned  moon, 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
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The  otlier  glowing  like  the  vital  morn, 

When  throned   on  ocean's    wave 

It  breathes  over  the   world  : 
Yet  both  so  passing  strange  and   wonderfnl ! 
Hatii,  then,   the  iron  sceptred  skeleton, 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted   sepulchres, 
To  the  wild  crew  that  couch  beneath  his  throne 
Cast  that  fair  piey?     Must  that  divinest  form, 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  whose  azure  veins 
Steal  like  dark  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
Whose  outline   is   as   fair  as  marble   clothed 
In  light  of  some  sublimest  mind,  decay  ? 

Nor  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  aught  of  this  pure  spectacle 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ?  — 

Spare  aught  but  a  dark   theme. 
On   which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  ? 
Or  is  It  but  that  downy  winged   slumbers 
Have  charmed  their  nurse,  coy  Silence,  near  her  lids 

To  watch  their  own  repose  ? 

Will  they,  when  morning's  beam 

Flows  through  those  wells  of  light. 
Seek,  far   from  noise  and  day,  some   western  cave. 
Where  woods  and  streams,  with  soft  and  pausing  winds, 

A  lulling  murmur  weave?  — 

lanthe  doth  not  sleep 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death  ; 
Nor  in  her  moonlight  cliamber  silently 
Doth  Henry  hear  her  regular  pulses  throb. 

Or  mark  her  delicate  cheek 
With  interchange  of  hues  mock  the  broad  moon, 

Outwatching  weary  night, 

Without  assured  reward. 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed : 
On  their  translucent  lids,  whoso  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  that  burn  below 

With  unapparent  fire, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Twining,  like  tendrils  of  the   parasite, 

Around  a  marble  column. 

This  was  the  Birthday  of  the  Poet  Mason,  who  has 
written  thereon  the  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  usual 
weather  of  the  end  of  February. 

On  his  Birthdai/,  hy  Mason. 

In  the  long  course  of  seventy  years   and  one, 

Oft  have  1  known  on  this  my  natal  day. 

Hoar  frost  and  sweeping  snow  prolong  their  sway, 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  forests  groan; 
But  now  Spring's  smile  has  veiled  stern  Winter's  frown; 

And  now  the  birds  on  every  budding  spray 

Chaunt  orisons,  as  to  the  morn  of  May. 
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Jptbrunrg  24.      St.   Ethelbert,  K.  of  England. 
*S'^.  Lethard,  of  Carthage.     SS.  Martyrs. 

Flora.' — White  Willow   Salix  alba  flowers. 

In  recording  in  this  Calendar  numerous  annual  cere- 
monies and  religious  customs  which  come  round  in  rotation, 
the  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  many  of  our 
philosophical  readers  —  whither  tend  all  these  institutions  — 
what  was  the  object  and  aim  of  their  founders?  It  seems 
evidently,  that  Man,  with  all  his  boasted  superiority,  is  at 
best  but  a  very  imperfect  Creature,  and  that  it  has  been 
the  intention  of  his  Creator,  that  his  conduct  should  be 
ruled  by  a  large  portion  of  what  the  vain  selfsufficiency  of 
pretended  philosophers  would  deem  superstition.  There 
are  persons  who  have  contended,  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  arriving  at  perfection,  and  that,  in  the  present 
enlightened  times,  the  sooner  ceremonies  of  a  superstitious 
nature  be  forgotten  the  better.  This,  however,  has  been 
the  jargon  of  schoolmen  and  freethinkers  for  ages ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  predictions,  mankind  are  as  prone 
to  vice  and  folly  as  ever,  and  as  much  in  want  as  here- 
tofore of  those  salutary  monitors  to  virtue  and  religion, 
which  are  comprehended  by  the  universal  religion  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  under  the  name  of  Rites.  The  very 
tendency  to  abuse  even  these,  and  the  absurdities  into 
which  men  left  to  themselves  always  run,  doth  of  itself 
show  the  necessity  of  salutary  restraint,  and  religious 
obligation. 

Who  can  look  back  on  the  state  of  cultivation,  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  moral  government  to  which 
many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  had  arrived,  and  on  the 
dark  intervals  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  have 
intervened  between  the  flourishing  condition  of  many 
ancient  empires  ;  and  not  feel  the  force  of  my  observation  ? 
Such  a  melancholy  review  represents  to  us  the  stream  of 
time  as  a  fluctuating  torrent,  alternately  elevating  the  bark 
of  society  on  lofty  billows,  whose  summit  seemed  to  touch 
the  Heavens;  alternately  subsiding  in  muddy  and  dis- 
gusting shallows.  Individual  man  seems  but  as  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  carried  on  by  the  resistless  current,  to  cull  the 
flowers  on  the  margin  as  he  passes  forwards,  and  to  sink 
tomorrow,  and  be  forgotten  —  the  sport  of  chance,  the  prey 
of  his  contending  passions  —  prevented  by  the  tempests, 
which  trouble  the  flood,  from  transmitting  down  the 
Stream  to  posterity  the  fruits  of  his  industry  —  the  treasures 
he  has  collected  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  Waters. 
Happy  is    the    individual  who   is  borne  on   the  ascending 
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Surge :  but  in  vain  has  he  looked  through  the  Telescope  of 
Time  across  the  Chasm  behind  him,  to  view  the  wave  of 
Glory,  which  broke  before  his  era ;  if  he  thought  to  gather 
from  the  glance  the  principles  on  which  human  greatness  is 
founded,  and  learn  the  way  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the 
prosperity  of  his  species. 

Before  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  true  source  of  such 
conduct  as  will  effect  this  desirable  end,  (lest  we  should  be 
accused  of  exaggerating  this  melancholy  picture  of  human 
fatality,)  let  us  turn  awhile  from  the  metaphor,  and  refer  to 
facts  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Ask  the  sanguine  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  man's 
perfectibility  and  progressive  improvement,  where  is  now 
the  learning  of  Africa,  who  once  taught  wisdom  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Can  he  show  us,  among  the  hordes 
of  barbarians,  who  now  inhabit  that  continent,  the  least 
vestiges  of  science  or  of  civilization?  Are  there  any 
traces  left  among  the  tribes  which  now  infest  the  shores  of 
Barbary,  of  a  race  which  could  once  oppose  the  arms 
of  Rome?  Alas  !  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  de- 
graded in  themselves,  and  still  more  so,  as  the  degraded 
slaves  of  their  pious  European  brethren,  the  Africans 
present  to  the  historian  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  human 
degeneracy ! 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  still  farther  back  on  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  once  renowned  cities  of  the  East,  whose  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  past  splendour  contain  fragments  of 
architecture  that  remind  the  historian  of  science,  and  of 
civil  policy,  which  will  bear  but  a  humiliating  comparison 
with  the  corrupt  and  superstitious  race  now  inhabiting  those 
countries,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves,  where  is  human  per- 
fectibility? Let  those  who  are  sanguine  enough  enjoy  the 
pleasing  hope  that  Society  may  go  on  improving,  and 
that  the  prejudices  which  retard  the  progress  of  science, 
may  fly  before  the  Clarion  of  Philosophy,  like  Ghosts 
at  Cockcrowing. 

Ariel's  Song,  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  there  take  hands. 
Curtsied  when  you  have  and  kist, 

The  wild  waves  wist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there, 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burden  bear. 
Hark,  hark,  bough  waugb. 
The  watch  dog  barks,  bough  waugh. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear 
The  sound  of  strutting  Chanticlere 

Crv  Cock-a-doodle-do. 
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JFebvumg  25.     -5'^.  Walburge.     St.  Caesarius. 
St.  Tarasius,  &c. 

Flora.  —  Brittle  Willow  Salix  fragilis  flowers. 

St.  Walburge  was  daughter  to  St.  Richard  the  Kinp*. 
She  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  West  Saxony,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wimburn  Monastery  in  Dorsetshire.  She  died 
on  the  25th  February,  779,  at  Heidenheim,  and  in  870  her 
rehcs  were  translated  to  Aichstadt. 

CoELUM.  —  In  the  following  Table,  extracted  from  Mr. 
Howard's  Climate  of  London,  the  second  and  third  columns 
show  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  weather,  by  Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer,  which  happened  in  January  and  February  for 
ten  years ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  show  the  extremes  of  the 
Weight  and  Levity  of  the  Air  by  the  Barometer,  during 
the  same  time.  The  Roman  letters  signify  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time. 


Year 

Therm. 
Jan. 

Therm. 

Feb. 

Barom, 
Jan. 

Barom. 
Feb. 

1807 

51° 
tl3 

NW.  SW 
WaNW 

57"  W.  SW 

18   N 

*30-60  N 
28-80  NEaSW 

30-56  N 
28-90  S.  SW 

1808 

51 
+  12 

SW  a  S 

NW 

52   SW 
17   N 

30-51  SW.NE 
28-93  S 

*30-71  NE 
29-20  SW 

1809 

56 

tie 

S 
E 

57   SW 
29    W 

30-12  EaNE 
28-50  S 

30-47  SW 
28-70  SW 

1810 

51 

fio 

SW 
NW  a  N 

56   SW 

11    NWaN 

30-48  E  a  NW 
29-85  S.  SE 

30-50  NW.  V 
23-98  SW 

1811 

51 

NW 
NW 

54   S.  SE 
23   NW 

30-54  NW 
2908  E 

30-20  NW 
29-04  SE 

1812 

50 

26 

S 

NW 

54    S 

26   E  a  N 

30-25  N 
29-28  SE 

3006  NW 
29-30  S 

1813 

50 

SW 
\^ar.  a  N 

57   SW  a  S 
30   Var.  NW 

*30  50  NW 
29-30  NW 

30-45  NW 

29-27  SW 

1814 

41 
t  8 

SE.  SW 

NW.  N 

50   SW.  S 

18   NE.  SE.  E 

30-17  N 
+28-22  SE.  SW 

*30-42  NE 
29-12  SW  a  SE 

1815 

44 
+  17 

NW 
Var.  N 

67    W 

25    WaNW 

30-45  NE 
28-88  E  a  SE 

30-47  NW 
29-28  Var.  SE 

1816 

50   WaSW 
21  NVV.SE.SW 

53   SW 

+-5    EaN 

30-38  NE 
28-87  SE  a  SW 

30-35  N.W.SW 
23-90  SE  a  S 

Note. — The  mark  *  denotes  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  year,  and 
the  mark  +  the  greatest  depression. 
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See  the  mean  for  the  other  months  of  the  same  ten 
years,  recorded  in  this  Calendar,  March  21,  August  26  and 
i31,  and  December  15  and  16.  For  the  mean  Temperature, 
see  September  4  and  7. 

By  considering  these  Tables,  the  reader  may  form  some 
judgment  of  the  comparative  temperature  to  be  expected  in 
each  month. 

The  followino;  Table  shows  the 

Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day  of  February,  1823.' 

M.   s. 
February  Jst,  to  the  time  on  the  Dial  add     13  53 

6th,  .  —  ••... 14  ^4 

nth, -. 14  35 

16th, 14  27 

21st, 14     0 

26th, 13   16 

The  Table  relates  to  1823,  but  it  will  enable  the  reader, 
by  an  easy  calculation,  to  reduce  it  to  any  succeeding 
year. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  warm  and  wet  weather 
occurs   at    this   time ;  when    we    may   truly   say,   with   the 

Poet  — 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild, 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,   beyond  the  power 
(Jf  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes: 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 
In  silent  search;   or  tlirough  the  forest,  Irank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account. 
Bursts  his  blind  way;   or  climbs  the  mountain's  top. 
Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare?   who  pierce. 
With  vision  pure,  into  those  secret  stores 
Of  Health,  and  Life,  and  Joy  ? 


J^fbruarg  26.     St.  Victor,  Anchoret.      St.  Porphyrius. 

St.  Alexander. 

©  rises  at  vi.  4l'.  sets  at  v,   19'. 

St.  Victor  was  born  of  noble  parentage  in  th€  Diocess 
of  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  He  lived  the  recluse  life  of  an 
Anchoret  in  such  a  strict  manner,  that  he  was  emphatically 
said  to  live  without  a  body. 

Flora. — Longleaved  Osier  Salix  viminalis  fl.  in  early  years. 

The  Hedge  Sparrov/  or  Dunnock  Sylvia  modularis  begins  to  sing 
about  this  time. 

Febris. — Fevers,  Nervous  Disorders,  and  low  Spirits,  are 
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apt  to  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  which  may  have 
suggested  to  the  Poet  the  following  lines  :  — 

To  an   Unwelcome  Visitor  in  1809, 

I  name  thee  not,  unsocial  power ! 
Presiding  o'er  the  gloomy  hour, 
That  bidst  the  labouring  heart  beat  slow, 
The  hands  inactive  hang  below, 
And  ever  with  a  leaden  frown, 
Dost  weigh  the  languid  eyeballs  down : 
I  call  thee  not,  for  I  would  be, 
Long  as  I  may,  without  thy  company. 

Ill  fares  the  wretch,  affliction's  prey, 
With  thee  shut  up  the  tedious  day. 
And  holding  the  long  night  in  vain, 
Sleep's  refuge,  where  thy  phantoms  reign ; 
At  morn  without  or  hope  or  plan. 
At  noon,  at  eve,  the  selfsame  man, 
Wiio  grieves  to  see  his  life  siand  still. 
And  yet  to  move  it  strangely  wants  the  willl 

Now,  while  no  gloomy  thoughts  oppress. 
Thee,  absent,  let  me  thus  address, 
Yet  not  as  mine  or  Wisdom's  foe. 
As  they  that  have  dismissed  thee  know; 
When,  thy  due  penance  done,  they  find 
Restored  the  sunshine  of  the  mind. 
Since,  ever  to  sojourn  with  thee. 
Were  the  sad  climax  of  man's  misery; 
Still  be  thy  visit  short,  O  Melancholy! 
Stay  but  to  chasten  Wit,  and  clip  the  wings  of  Folly. — -H. 


jPebruarg  27.       aS*^.    Leander.       St.    Thalilaeus,    the 
Recluse.     St.  Galmier.     SS.  Julian,  and  others. 

Equiriu  in  Campo  Martio.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — Ivyleaved  Veronica    Veronica  hederifolia  flowers  in  mild 

weather. 

Fauna. —  About  this  time  a  few  straggling  Swallows, 
indicating  the  approach  of  early  Spring,  generally  make  their 
appearance  in  Italy,  as  I  find,  by  consulting  the  Journals 
kept  at  Rome,  and  published  by  the  Palatine  Society  of 
Meteorology.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  who,  at  the  end 
of  February,  and  about  this  present  day,  observes, 

Fallimur?   an  veris  praenuntia  venit  hirundo? 

Et  metuit,  ne  qua  versa  recurrat  hiems  ? 
Saepe  tamen,  Progne,  nimium  properasse  quereris : 

Virque  tuo  Tereus  frigore  laetus  erit. 

Are  we  deceived,  or  doth  some  struggling  Swallow 

Appear  to  give  forewarning  of  the  Spring, 
While  Februa's  visage  still  is  cold  and  sallow. 

And  still  the  insect  tribe  lie  slumbering? 
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In  England,  France,  and  other  more  northern  countries, 
the  first  appearance  of  this  bird  is  a  month  later  at  least. 
See  April  15. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  a  straggling  Swallow  or 
two,  before  the  usual  time,  has  been  proverbially  noticed  in 
most  countries. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  countries  have  a  similar  pro- 
verb relating  the  Swallow's  accidental  appearance  before  its 
usual  time.  The  Greeks  have  Mia  x^xi^^v  la^  ou  ttoisi  ;  the 
Latins,  Una  Hirundo  non  facit  ver  ;  the  French,  Une  Hiron- 
delle  ne  fait  pas  le  printems;  the  Germans,  Eine  Schwalbe 
macht  keinen  frilling ;  the  Dutch,  Een  Swaluw  maakt  geen 
zomer;  the  Swedes,  En  Svala  gor  ingen  sommar ;  the 
Spanish,  Una  Golondrina  no  hace  verano  ;  the  Italians,  Una 
Rondine  non  fa  primavera ;  and  the  English,  One  Swallow 
doth  not  make  a  summer. 

Ovid  thus  notices  the  Equiria  in  the  Campo  Matrio 
today : — 

Jamque  duae  restant  nodes  de  mense  sccundo  : 
Marsque  citos  junctis  curribus  urget  equos: 

Ex  vero  positum  permansit   Equiria  nomen  : 
Quae  deus  in  carapo  perspicit  ipse  suo. 


jFcbruari)  28.      St.    Proterius.      SS.   Martyrs  of  the 
Pestilence  at  Alexandria. 

Fuga  Tarquinii  Superbi.  —  Rom.  Cal. 
Ovid  thus  notices  the  Flight  of  Tarquin  :  — 

Nunc  mihi  dicenda  est  regis  fuga:  traxit  ab  ilia 

Sextus  ab  extreme  nomina  mense  dies. 
Ultima  Tarquinius  Romanae  gentis  habebat 

Regna,  vir  injustus,  fortis  ad  arma  tamen. 
Ceperat  hie  alias,  alias  everterat  urbes ; 

Et  Gabios  turpi  fecerat  arte  suos. 
Namque  trium  minimus  proles  manifesta  Superbi, 

In  medios  hostes  nocte  silente  venit. 

Flora.  —  Purple  Spring  Crocus  Crocus  ternus  now  blows,  and 
is  the  latest  of  our  Crocuses  ;  it  continues  through  March  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  and  it  varies  with  purple,  with  whitish,  and  with  light  blue 
flowers,  described  in  Bot,  Mag.  860,  and  in  Eng.  Bot.  344. 

The  flowers  of  the  Crocus  vernus  appear  before  the 
leaves  are  grown  to  their  full  length.  The  vernal  and 
autumnal  Crocus  have  such  an  affinity,  that  the  best  Bota- 
nists only  make  them  varieties  of  the  same  genus.  Yet  the 
vernal  Crocus  expands  its  flowers  by  the  beginning  of 
March  at  farthest,  often  in  very  rigorous  weather,  and  cannot 
be  retarded  but  by  some  violence  offered  ;  while  the  autumnal 
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Crocus,  or  Saffron,  alike  defies  the  influence  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  will  not  blow  till  most  plants  begin  to  fade 
and  run  to  seed. 

On  the  Seasons  of  Flowering  among  Plants,  by  White. 

Say,  what  impels,  amid  surrounding  snow, 
Congealed,  the  Crocus'  flamy  bud  to  glow  ? 
Say,  what  retards,  amid  the  Summer's  blaze. 
The  autumnal  bulb,  till  pale,  declining  days  ? 
The  God  of  Seasons,  whose  pervading  power 
Controls  the  Sun,  or  sheds  the  fleecy  shower : 
He  bids  each  flower  his  quickening  word  obey ; 
Or  to  each  lingering  bloom  enjoins  delay. 

We  may  now  begin  to  expect  a  succession  of  Spring 
flowers;  something  new  will  be  opening  every  day  through 
the  rest  of  the  season.  The  reader  may  be  diverted  by  the 
following  whimsical  Poem,  taken  from  a  monthly  magazine 
for  1822.  It  relates  apparently  to  a  Vestal  Maid  sleeping 
with  her  Cat : — 

Ephialtes  Botanicus,  or  The  Nightmare  of  the  Florist. 

I  DREAMT  that  I  died,  but  that  after  my  death, 

I  still  was  percipient  clay ; 
The  Earth  was  my  body,  the  Air  was  my  breath, 

And  my  Blood  flowed  in  rivers  away ; 
Then  Flora,  who  trod  the  gay  flowery  mead. 

With  gay  colours  bespangled  the  ground; 
And  what's  more,  my  olfactory  senses  to  feed, 

Shed  the  balm  of  sweet  odours  around  ! 

And  she  called  the  gay  nymphs  that  attend  in  her  train, 

In  colours  so  variously  drest, 
And,  doflSng  the  white  shroud  wherein  I  was  lain,* 

Tliey  exultingly  bloomed  on  my  breast! 
And  they  took  it  in  turn  to  figure  away. 

As  their  showing  off"  season  came  round  ; 
While  Lady  Arundo  soft  music  did  play,t 

And  Diana  beat  time  on  the  ground!;}; 

But  Thetis  was  heavier  than  the  rest,|| 

And  her  weight  I  with  agony  bore ; 
When  she  rose,  the  blood  flowed  up  in  my  chest. 

As  the  tide  rises  up  on  the  shore ; 
But  my  heart  was  of  rock  in  a  mountain  dell. 

Whence  torrents  of  liquid  did  flow; 
And  the  nymphs  as  they  danced,  and  sipped  at  the  well. 

More  blooming  and  fresher  did  grow  ! 

Galantha,  the  fair,  in  a  robe  of  white. 

More  modest  than  colourless  snow, 
Was  the  first  who  footed,  left  hand  and  right, 

On  the  frolic  fantastical  toe  : 


*  The  Snow  melting  in   Spring. 

t  The  music  of  Wind  blowing  into  Reeds,  which  first  suggested  Flutes. 
X  Diana,  or  the  Lunar  influence  measuring  the  time  of  the  Seasons. 
II  Thetis,  or  the  spring  tide  pressing  on  the  shore. 

G 
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Daffodilla,  the  next,  was  a  gaudy  Miss, 

With  a  yellow  vest  and  a  green  gown  ; 
She  stooped  and  she  gave  Hyacinthia  a  kiss, 

And  nodded  her  jealous  head  down  ! 

For  she  viewed  her  fair  rival  step  up  by  her  side, 

Scylla  gracefully  vested  in  blue, 
Whom  Narcissus  would  surely  have  picked  for  his  bride^ 

When  bathed  in  the  morning  dew ; 
But  she  gave  place,  in  the  wavering  round, 

To  a  nymph  of  great  power  to  lure, 
Amaryllis,  whom  all  the  fresh  valleys  resound 

With  Euphonia  of  music  pure  ! 

Then  Tulipa,  gaudy  coquette,  kept  rule. 

Who  sets  such  a  price  on  her  features. 
And  dresses  for  every  holiday  fool. 

Who  capriciously  pays  for  such  creatures. 
Silene  the  next,  so  sweetly  perfumed, 

Stole  nightly  ray  bosom  along;* 
And  was  followed  by  Rosa,  who  blushing  assumed 

Preeminence  over  the  throng  ! 

Now,  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  painted  scarf. 

Came  Pavora  and  Pluviaf  smart, 
Introducing  a  fiercelooking,  fiery  maid, 

Who  pierced  my  heart  with  a  dart: 
'Twas  the  goddess  Electra,  with  auburn  hair,  J 

To  whom  attic  dwellings  are  given ; 
Who,  followed  by  thundering  bailiffs  there, 

Lap  out  of  the  window  of  Heaven  ! 

The  concussion  was  sharp,  and  great  was  the  smart. 

And  then  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  first  dreamt  I  was  dreaming,  and  then  with  a  start, 

I  awoke  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes. 
I  had  dozed,  dear  Felina,  with  thee  on  my  breast, || 

In  one  of  the  Paphian  bowers. 
And  thy  fragrant  breath,  as  we  both  caressed. 

Had  set  me  a  dreaming  on  flowers. 

Some  curious  remarks  on  the  fragrant  breath  of  Cats, 
and  on  the  perfumes  from  their  mouths  when  angry,  may  be 
found  in  the  Gent.'s  and  other  Periodical  Magazines. 


Jptfcruarg  29.     St.  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Flora. — Suepherd's  Purse  Thluspi  Bursa  pastoris  flovvers. 

St.  Oswald  was  educated  by  his  uncle  St.  Odo,  and  made 
Dean   of  Winchester.     He   afterwards   took  the    monastic 

*  The  Silene  Noctiflora. 

t  Fear  and  a  smart  Shower. 

t  The  electricity  of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

II  Felina,  cognomen  sumptum  a  fele,  a  Cat. 
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habit  at  Fleury,  in  France.  Having  succeeded  St.  Dunstan  in 
the  see  of  Worcester,  and  subsequently  been  made  Archbishop 
of  York,  he  fell  sick  at  St.  Mary's  in  Worcester,  belonging 
to  the  Benedictines,  among  which  monks  he  died,  after 
extreme  unction,  exclaiming  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  in 
the  year  992. 

If  the  reader  pursue  the  plan  of  reading  the  observations 
under  the  descriptions  of  each  day  in  annuary  rotation, 
those  of  today  will  be  less  impressed  on  his  mind  than  the 
rest,  as  the  29th  of  February  only  occurs  in  leap  years. 

Diana. — Hare  hunting  ceases  properly  with  February. 
It  is  time  now  for  Sportsmen  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
breed  of  their  Hounds  towards  the  close  of  hunting,  as  the 
following  lines  of  Shakespeare  will  remind  them : — 

Breed  of  Hounds. 

My  Hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flevved,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook  kneed  and  dew  lapped  like  Thessalian  Bulls, 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  Bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn. 

We  have  selected  this  day,  which  can  only  happen  in 
Leap  Years,  for  subjoining  the  following  Table  : — 
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The  above  Table  may  require  some  explanation.  In 
order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it,  we  must  observe,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what 
day  of  the  week  any  day  in  any  year  falls,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  of  some  one  day  in  the 
same  year,  it  matters  not  which,  and  then  by  consulting  the 
Table  it  may  be  immediately  seen  on  what  day  of  the  week 
the  desired  day  falls.  For  example,  suppose  we  desire  to 
know  what  day  the  29th  of  May,  1818,  was,  we  recollect 
that  March  1  was  Sunday  :  we,  therefore,  mark  0  over  the 
first  column,  and  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  and  22d  of  that  month 
will  fall  on  the  same  day,  and  by  thus  following  the  cha- 
racters down  the  first  column  we  find  all  the  days  in  the 
year  which  fall  on  Sunday.  We  then  notice  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  29th  of  May,  and  observe  on  which  column  the 
said  29th  day  happens,  when,  by  referring  to  the  sign  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  we  shall  find  the  day  of  the  week,  for 
instance  ?  Friday.  When  we  do  not  remember  the  week 
day  of  the  1st  of  March,  but  recollect  that  of  some  other 
day  in  the  year,  we  must  have  recourse  to  this  method. 
Suppose  we  recollect  that  the  5th  of  December  was  T? 
Saturday,  then  we  mark  b  over  the  column  in  which  it  occurs, 
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and  mark  the  other  column  to  correspond.  We  desire  to 
know  when  the  3d  of  August  happened.  We  find  by  referring 
to  the  column  that  it  was  on  a  D  Monday.  Then  we  must, 
by  recollecting  one  day  in  the  yeai%  head  all  the  columns  in 
conformity.  To  assist  the  reader  to  do  this,  we  have  headed 
each  column,  and  we  begin  on  March  1  instead  of  Jan.  1, 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  leap  years,  which  are  reckoned  on 
the  29th  of  February.  If  the  1st  of  March  occurs  $  as  in 
1825,  it  will  be  5  in  1826;  and  thus  by  calculating  the  leap 
years  we  may  find  the  day  on  which  the  Feast  of  St.  David, 
or  March  1,  falls  for  any  future  year  ;  and  by  placing  the 
day  of  the  week  so  found  over  the  first  column,  and  the 
other  six  succeeding  days  over  the  six  succeeding  columns 
respectively,  we  can  find  any  day  of  the  year  we  place,  and 
ascribe  it  to  the  proper  day  of  the  week. 
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iWarcft  1.     St.  David.     -5"^.  Swidhert.     St.  Monan. 

St.  Albinus. 

0  rises  at  vi.  36'.  and  sets  at  v,  24'. 

Flora.  —  Leek  Allium  Porrum  grows,  and  is  worn  today  by  the  Welsh. 

KALENDAE. — Matronalia.     Junonis  Lucinae.     Martis.     Ancylia. — 

Rom.  Cal. 

Churchill  says  : — 

March  various,  fierce  and  wild,  with  windcracked  cheeks. 
By  wilder  Welchmen  led,  and  crowned  with  Leaks. 

And  Ovid : — 

Pellice  depositis  clypeo  paulisper  et  hasta 
Mars  ades,  et  nitidas  casside  solve  comas. 

The  Romans  used  to  celebrate  the  Calends  of  March  with 
feasting.  Horace  in  his  Od.  ad  Moecenatem,  at  v.  5.  inquires 
Cur  Kalendis  Martiis,  quum  uxorem  non  habeat,  juhilominus 
sacrificet  ac  epuletur  ?  — 

Martiis  coelebs  quid  agam  calendis. 
Quid  velint  floras,  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo  in 

Cespite  vivo, 
Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae, 
Voveram  dulces  epulas,  et  album 
Libero  caprum,  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
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The  origin  of  Welchmen  wearing  Leeks  this  day  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  ancient  lines  found  in  an  old  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  : — 

Lines  on  the  Leak. 

I  like  the  Leeke  above  all  herbes  and  flowers. 
When  first  we  wore  the  same  the  field  was  ours. 
The  Leeke  is  white  and  greene,  wherby  is  raeiit 
That  Britaines  are  both  stout  and  eminent; 
Next  to  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn, 
The  Leeke  the  fairest  emblyn  that  is  worne. 

In  Cambria,  'tis  said,  Tradition's  tale 
Recounting,  tells  how  famed  Menevia's  Priest 
Marshalled  his  Britons,  and  the  Saxon  host 
Discomfited,  how  the  green  Leek  the  bunds 
Distinguished,  since  hy   Britons  annual  worn, 
Commemorates  their  tutelary  Saint. 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell, 
p.  334,  says,  speaking  of  the  Welsh : — *'  On  the  day  of  St. 
David,  their  patron,  they  formerly  gained  a  victory  over  the 
English,  and  in  the  battle  every  man  distinguished  himself 
by  wearing  a  Leek  in  his  hat ;  and  ever  since  they  never 
fail  to  wear  a  Leek  on  that  day.  The  King  Imnself  is  so 
complaisant  as  to  bear  them  company." 

From  The  Diverting  Post,  No.  19,  from  February  24  to 

March  3,  1705,  we  extract  the  following  : — 

On  St.  David's  Day. 

Why,  on  St,  David's  Day,  do  Welshmen  seek 
To  beautify  their  hats  with  verdant  Leek, 
Of  nauseous  smell  ?     '  For  honour  'tis,'  they  say, 
'  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria.' 

In  a  collection  of  Latin  Poems,  entitled  "  Poematum 
Miscellaneorum,  a  Josepho  Perkins  Primus,"  4to.  Lond.  1707, 
p.  12,  are  found  some  words : — "  In  Festum  S.  Davidis,  sive 
in  Porrum." 

St.  David,  celebrated  by  the  Christians  this  day,  and 
styled  Patron  of  Wales,  was  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  which 
office  he  died  in  544.  He  founded  many  monasteries  and 
religious  houses,  and  formed  a  hermitage  and  chapel  in  the 
vale  of  Llanthony,  near  the  Black  Mountains. 

Description  of  St.  David's  Hermitage. 
A  little  lowly  Hermitage  it  was 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 

In  travell  to  and  fro :  a  little  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  Chapelle  edifyde, 

Wherein  the  Hermit  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventyde; 

Therebye  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth  alvvay. 
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An  old  distich  respecting  St.  David,  relating  probably 
to  some  ancient  legendary  story,  says : — 

TafFy  was  born  on  a  nioonshiney  night  > 

With  his  head  in  a  pond  and  his  heels  upright. 

Ceres. — Advice  to  the  Countryman  in  March. 

Now  when  a  few  dry  days  have  made  the  land 
For  working  fit,  take  then  the  Plough  in  hand ; 
And  if  the  weather  should  continue  fair, 
Keep  on  with  sowing  Oats  and  Barley  there; 
Nor  this  thy  work  defer,  like  some,  until 
The  showers  of  April  gin  the  Diks  to  fill: 
A  bushel  of  March  Dust  is  worth,  they  say, 
A  Sovereign's  ransome  or  a  Stack  of  Hay. 
Now  sow  your  garden  seeds,  now  nail  the  Trees, 
When  the  warm  Sun  at  first  brings  out  the  Bees ; 
For  they,  by  instinct  strange,  appear  to  see 
What  sort  of  weather  is  about  to  bee — 

Trust  them,  and  imitate  their  Industrie. 


M^xd)  2.     St.  Caedda.     St.  Mm  of  Wales.     St. 
Charles  the  Good.     St.  Joavan. 

St.  Ceadda  or  Chad  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne,  under  St.  Aidan ;  was  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  died  in  the  great  pestilence  of  673. 

Juvenalis  natus. — Rom,  Cal. 

Flora. — The  Mezereon  Daphne  Mezereon  is  often  by  this  time  in  full 
flower,  and  its  beautiful  pink  flowering  bush  is  a  conspicuous  ornament 
standing  up  in  the  bare  and  leafless  garden,  where  there  are  as  yet  only 
a  few  plants  of  the  Primaveral  Flora  in  blow  :  it  begins  in  mild  seasons 
to  blow  much  before  this  time,  and  continues  througii  March,  and  into 
the  beginning  of  April. 

Fauna. — The  whistle  of  the  Blackbird  from  the  bush, 
and  the  mellow  note  of  the  Throstle,  who  sings  perched  on 
the  naked  bough  of  some  lofty  tree,  are  heard  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month  :  at  the  same  time,  the  Ringdove 
cooes  in  the  woods.  The  Rookery  is  now  all  in  motion  with 
the  pleasing  labour  of  building  and  repairing  nests ;  and 
highly  amusing  it  is  to  observe  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  this 
thievish  tribe,  some  to  defend,  and  others  to  plunder,  the 
materials  of  their  new  habitations.  These  birds  are  accused 
of  doing  much  injury  to  the  farmer,  by  plucking  up  the 
young  corn  and  other  springing  vegetables  ;  but  some  think 
this  mischief  fully  repaid  by  their  diligence  in  picking  up 
the  grubs  of  various  insects,  which,  if  suffered  to  grow  to 
maturity,  would  occasion  much  greater  damage.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  frequently  seen  following  the  plough,  or 
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settling  in  flocks  on  newly  turned  up  lands  ;  and  often,  when 
they  have  gone  out  to  feed  at  some  distance  in  the  morning, 
they  may  be  seen  returning  home  at  night  in  immense  flocks, 
flying  over  our  heads  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  air. 

Some  birds,  which  take  refuge  in  our  temperate  climate 
from  the  rigour  of  the  northern  winters,  now  begin  to  leave 
us,  and  return  to  the  countries  where  they  are  bred.  The 
Redwing,  the  Fieldfare,  and  the  Woodcock,  are  of  this 
kind ;  and  they  retire  to  spend  their  summer  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other  northern  parts  of  the  earth. 

Proverbs  relating  to  this  Month. 
March  in  Janiveer,  Janiveer  in  March  I  fear. 
March  hack  ham,  comes  in  hke  a  lion,  goes  out  like  a  lamb. 
A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
March  grass  never  did  good. 

A  windy  March,  and  a  showery  April,  make  a  beautiful  May. 
A  March  wisher  is  never  a  good  iisher. 

March  wind  and  May  sun,  make  clothes  white  and  maids  dun. 
So  many  frosts  in  March,  so  many  in  May. 
March  many  weathers. 
March  birds  are  best. 


iWarcf)  3.    St.  Cunegundes.    St.  Winwaloe.    St.  Lama- 
lisse.     St.  Lily.     SS.  Chelidonius,  (§'c.  Martyrs. 

St.  Cunegundes,  the  Empress,  was  daughter  to  Sigifride, 
first  Count  of  Luxemburg.  He  died  in  1040.  St.  Winwaloe 
was  notorious  for  his  austerities,  and  made  his  principal 
merit  therein.  He  wore  a  complete  raiment  of  goat's  hair, 
and  never  ate  wheaten  bread. — See  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

Alter  Piscium  occidit.     Vindemiator  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

For  an  account  of  the  mythological  history  of  the  con- 
stellation Pisces,  and  other  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  La  Lande's  Online  des  Constellations. 

Chronology. — Napoleon  Bonaparte  landed  at  Cannes,  from  Elba, 
in  1815. 

Flora.  —  The  appearance  of  early  Daffodils,  Double  Daisies,  Cro- 
cuses, and  other  forward  plants  in  the  gardens,  gives  them  a  lively  appear- 
ance at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  windows  are  often  decorated  with 
various  Narcissi  and  Hyacinths,  which  blow  early  in  doors. 

CoELUM. — On  the  Prognostics  of  the  Weather. — The  popular 
prognostics  of  Rain,  Wind,  and  other  changes  of  the  weather. 
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which  with  little  variety  are  common  in  most  countries, 
seem  to  have  been  known  and  observed  with  accuracy  of 
old.  Indeed,  their  being  familiar  to  almost  every  age  and 
country  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  their  correctness,  to 
those  who  have  not  had  constant  experience  of  them.  We 
have  given  the  following  catalogue  of  popular  prognos- 
tics at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  become  acquainted  therewith  in  time  to  apply  them  to 
purposes  of  practical  utility. 

Rain  may  be  expected,  when  the  Swallow  flies  low,  and 
skims  backward  and  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  waters,  frequently  dipping  the  tips  of  her  wings  below 
the  surface  of  the  pool  over  which  she  skims. 

When  Bees  do  not  range  abroad  as  usual,  but  keep  in  or 
about  their  hives,  or  when  Ducks,  Geese,  and  other  water- 
fowl, are  unusually  clamorous,  we  may  also  expect  wet. 

Before  rain.  Swine,  as  well  as  Poultry,  appear  very  un- 
easy, and  rub  in  the  dust. 

Before  and  during  rain,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  other  fowls, 
wash  and  dive  in  the  waters  more  than  usual.  Pigeons 
also  wash  before  rain ;  and  Cats  wash  their  faces ;  they 
have  been  observed  also  before  rain  to  scratch  the  bark  off 
the  trees.  In  autumn,  Flies  sting  and  become  unusually 
troublesome  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  likewise  express 
signs  of  uneasiness,  and  are  very  sleepy  and  dull  before  rain 
and  snow.  Dogs  are  said  to  dig  great  holes  in  the  ground 
in  rainy  weather.  We  had  a  Dog  always  busy  in  digging 
deep  caverns  in  the  earth  which  he  laid  in  during  particular 
kinds  of  weather.  This  Doo;  was  a  cross  breed  between  a 
pug  and  terrier,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity. 

If  we  happen  to  be  abroad,  when,  after  long  continued 
dry  weather,  the  sky  is  thickening,  and  rain  approaching, 
we  may  frequently  observe  the  cattle  stretching  out  their 
necks,  and  snuffing  in  the  air  with  distended  nostrils  ;  and 
often,  before  storms,  assembled  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  with 
their  heads  to  the  leeward. 

The  loud  and  continued  croaking  of  Frogs  heard  from 
the  pool ;  the  squalling  of  the  Pintado*  and  the  Peacock,  the 
appearance  of  Spiders  crawling  on  the  walls  more  than 
ordinary,  and  the  coming  forth  of  Worms,  have  also  been 
considered  as  signs  of  rain.  Most  of  these  have  been 
noticed  by  Virgil,  who  has  likewise  added  several  more, 
which  have  never  fallen  under  my  notice,  but  which  have 

*  This  bird  is  called  the  Comeback  in  Norfolk,  and  regarded  as  the 
invoker  of  rain.  It  often  continues  clamorous  throughout  the  whole  of 
rainy  days. 
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been  mentioned  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern : 
when  Cocks  crow  at  uncommon  hours,  and  clap  their  wings 
a  great  deal,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  rain  ;  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Redbreast  near  houses. 

Sparrows  chirp  particularly  loud  during  rain,  and  often 
begin  before  it  falls,  affording  thereby  for  some  time  pre- 
viously a  prognostic  of  its  coming. 

If  Toads  come  from  their  holes  in  great  numbers ;  if 
Moles  throw  up  the  earth  more  than  usual ;  if  Bats  squeak  or 
enter  the  houses  ;  if  Asses  shake  their  ears  and  bray  much  ;  if 
Hogs  shake  and  destroy  the  cornstalks ;  if  Oxen  lick  their 
forefeet,  or  lie  on  their  right  side ;  or  if  mice  contend  toge- 
ther or  squeak  much,  according  to  many  authors  we  may 
expect  rain.  Sheep  and  other  cattle  gamboling  or  running 
about  and  appearing  very  uneasy  also  portend  the  same. 

Sometimes  previous  to  rain,  Sheep  and  Goats  seem  more 
desirous  to  graze,  and  quit  with  reluctance  their  pastures. 

Among  other  things  the  activity  of  Ants  in  carrying 
about  their  eggs,  the  voice  of  the  solitary  Crow,  and  the 
frequent  immersion  of  many  waterfowl,  have  been  considered 
as  indications  of  rain. 

The  garrulity  of  Crows,  Ravens,  Rooks,  and  other  birds 
of  this  sort,  is  indeed  well  known  ;  "  Corvus  aqitat"  is  a 
proverb  cited  by  Erasmus  :  but  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  voice  of  the  Raven  before  rain,  perched  solitary  on  a 
tree  and  uttering  a  harsh  cry,  from  his  deep  and  peculiarly 
modulated  voice  when  sailing  round  and  round  high  up  in 
the  air  before  and  during  serene  weather.* 

The  hootino;  and  screeching  of  Owls  often  indicates  a 
change  of  weather.  They  hoot  in  fact  during  variable 
weather:  when  fair  is  about  to  be  changed  for  wet,  or  wet 
for  fair,  a  similar  disturbance  of  their  feelings  from  atmo- 
spherical causes  probably  takes  place,  which  makes  them 
hoot  more  than  ordinary.  Refer  to  Virgil's  observations  in 
Georg.  lib.  i.  and  Professor  Heyne's  note  on  them.  Authors 
have  added,  the  snapping  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
mentioned  by  Aratus  and  Virgil,  as  a  sign  of  wet. 

Hesiod  mentioned  the  singing  of  a  bird,  which  he  calls 
KvKiiu^,  as  foreboding  three  days'  rain ;  and  a  Leipsick  editor 
understands  by  it  a  Cuckoo. 

The  Missletoe  Thrush  Turdua  viscivorus  frequently  sings 
particularly  loud  and  long  before  rain.  We  have  known  this 
bird  sing  throughout  a  severe  storm.  It  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance called  the  Stormcock. 

*  For  numerous  collateral  passages  about  this  and  other  prognostics, 
we  must  refer  to  an  edition  ot  the  Diosemeia  of  Aratus,  London,  1815. 
This  work  is  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  published  by  Mr.  Valpy. 
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Mariners  at  sea  expect  a  Storm  when  the  Stormy  Petrels 
Procellariae  pelagicae  shelter  themselves  in  numbers  under 
the  wake  of  the  vessel. 

Pennant  observes,  that  on  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  the 
Fulmar  Procellaria  gladalis  is  very  useful  in  foreboding  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  When  these  birds  return  to  the  land 
in  numbers,  there  will  be  no  West  wind  for  a  long  time  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  return  to  the  Ocean,  a  Zephyr 
is  expected.  Several  prognostics  of  Storms  are  mentioned 
by  the  old  Greek  writers  which  are  not  observed  on  our 
shores,  neither  do  we  know  exactly  what  birds  they  alluded 
to.  Previous  to  windy  weather  Pigs  seem  very  imeasy,  and 
run  about  throwing  up  their  heads  and  squeaking :  hence  it 
is  said  that  they  can  see  the  wind. 

IMagpies  before  and  during  wind  fly  about  in  small  com- 
panies, and  make  a  fluttering  noise. 

When  Seagulls  come  in  numbers  to  shore,  and  make  a 
noise  about  the  coast ;  or  when,  at  sea,  they  alight  on  ships, 
the  sailors  consider  it  a  sure  foreboding  of  a  Storm.  These 
circumstances  were  known  of  old.  Before  Storms,  too,  the 
Porpus,  Dolphin,  and  Grampus,  come  to  the  shore  in  large 
bodies. 

When  Dolphins  play  about  the  surface  of  a  calm  sea, 
Pliny  observes  wind  may  be  expected  from  that  quarter  from 
which  they  have  come.  Authors  have  added  tame  Swans 
flying  against  the  wind  as  a  sign  of  rain,  which  we  have 
observed  to  be  true  at  Withyham,  where  Swans  and  nu- 
merous other  waterfowl  inhabit  the  ponds.     See  March  5, 


i^arcft  4.  St.  Casimir,  Prince  of  Poland  in  1483. 
St.  Lucius,  Pope  in  253.  St.  Adrian,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews. 

Flora. — Grape  Hyacinth  Hyacinthus  botryoides  flowers. 

This  plant  should  be  distinguished  from  the  H.  racemosus, 
which  much  resembles  it,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time. 
The  fine  dark  blue  colour  of  these  species,  flowering  on  par- 
terres, as  yet  very  bare  of  bloom,  has  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
The  Grape  Hyacinth  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  bears  the  winter  well,  and  is  apt  to  increase 
very  much  by  offsets  from  its  roots. 

Pales. — Dyer,  in  his  Poem  of  The  Fkece,  gives  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  sporting  of  young  Lambs  in  this 
month : — 

Now  spread  around  thy  tenderest  diligence 
In  flowery  springtime,  wlien  tlie  newdropt  Lamb, 
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Tottering  with  weakness  by  his  mother's  side, 
Feels  the  fresh  world  about  him,  and  each  thorn. 
Hillock,  or  furrow,  trips  his  feeble  feet: 
Oh!  guard  his  meek  sweet  innocence  from  all 
The  innumerous  ills  that  rush  around  his  life ! 
iVIark  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  talons  prone. 
Circling  the  skies  to  snatch  him  from  the  plain ! 
Observe  the  lurking  crows  !   beware  the  brake. 
There  the  sly  Fox  the  careless  minute  waits! 
Nor  trust  thy  neighbour's  Dog,  nor  earth,  nor  sky ; 
Thy  bosom  to  a  thousand  cares  divide ! 
Eurus  oft  slings  his  hail;    the  tardy  fields 
Pay  not  their  promised  food;   and  oft  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns. 
Or  fails  to  guard,  when  the  bold  bird  of  prey 
Alights,  and  hops  in  many  turns  around. 
And  tires  her,  also  turning:   to  her  aid 
Be  nimble,  and  the  weakest,  in  thine  arms. 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote ;  and  oft. 
Between  the  Lark's  note  and  the  Nightingale's, 
His  hungry  bleating  still  with  tepid  milk: 
In  this  soft  office  may  thy  children  join. 
And  charitable  habits  learn  in  sport: 
Nor  yield  him  to  himself,  ere  vernal  airs 


JWauS  5.     St.  Adrian  and  Eubulus  Martyrs  in  309, 
-5"^.  Kiaran.     St.  Roger. 

Bootes  citius,  Vindemiator  tardius  occidit  cosmice. — Rom.  Cal. 

Bootes  is  a  northern  constellation  near  to  Ursa  Major, 
also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arctophylax.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  Icarus  the  father  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shep- 
herds for  inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  Areas, 
whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven. — Ovid.  Fast.  III.  v.  405. — 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  c.  42. 

The  principal  star  in  this  constellation  is  Arcturus — see 
February  11.  This  star,  however,  as  well  as  its  fabulous 
representative,  is  distinguished  from  the  constellation  to 
which  he  belongs ;  thus  it  is  common  to  speak  of  Arcturus 
in  Bootes. 

We  shall  resume  today  our  collection  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  with  which  the  reader  should  become  ac- 
quainted early  in  the  year. 

CoELUM.  —  Of  Prognostics  of  Weather  taken  from  the 
Observance  of  Plants  and  Flowers. — Chickweed  has  been  said 
to  be  an  excellent  weatherguide :  when  the  flower  expands 
freely,  no  rain  will  fall  for  many  hours ;  if  it  so  continue 
open,  no  rain  for  a  long  time  need  be  feared.     In  showery 
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<3ays  the  flower  appears  half  concealed,  and  this  state  may 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  showery  weather ;  when  it  is 
entirely  shut,  we  may  expect  a  rainy  day. 

If  the  flowers  of  the  Siberian  Sowthistle  remain  open  all 
night,  we  may  expect  rain  next  day. 

Before  showers  the  Trefoil  contracts  its  leaves,  as  does 
the  Convolvulus,  and  many  other  plants. 

Lord  Bacon  observes  that  the  Trefoil  has  its  stalk  more 
erect  against  rain. 

There  are,  however,  many  plants  whose  flowers  are 
opened  at  particular  periods  of  the  day,  as  the  Tragopogon 
porrifolius  and  T.  pratetisis;  which  do  not  open  their  flowers 
much  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  small  red  flower,  growing  in 
stubble  fields,  called  by  the  country  people  Wincopipe,  pro- 
bably the  Aiiagallis  arvensis,  which,  if  it  opens  in  the  morn- 
ing, ensures  us  a  fine  day. 

To  these,  the  closing  of  the  flowers  of  the  Pimpernel, 
and  numerous  other  prognostics,  might  be  added,  but  it 
would  swell  this  subject  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  Prognostics  of  Weather  from  the  Appearance  of  the 
Sky. — After  clear  weather  the  appearance  of  light  streaks  of 
Curlcloud  in  the  sky  is  often  the  first  sign  of  a  change. 
These  increase,  descend,  become  Waneclouds,  then  Stacken- 
clouds  form  underneath  and  inosculate,  and  Rainciouds  are 
the  event  of  the  process — begun  by  fine  filaments  of  the 
cirrus. 

When  the  Curlcloud  is  seen  in  detached  tufts,  called 
Mares'  Tails,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  wind,  which 
often  follows,  blowing  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  fibrous 
tails  have  previously  pointed.  The  change  from  Curlcloud 
to  Wanecloud,  and  indeed  the  great  prevalence  of  the  latter 
cloud  at  any  time,  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an 
impending  fall.  The  most  formidable  features  of  this  modi- 
fication are  the  large  spreading  and  dense  sheets  of  it  which 
veil  the  sky  before  rain,  and  in  which  the  Sun  often  sets 
shrouded,  foreboding  a  rainy  day. 

The  prevalence  of  Wanecloud  at  eventide  had  been 
noticed  as  a  sign  of  rain  long  before  the  specific  nature  of 
the  different  clouds  was  attended  to;  and  the  vivid  colours 
of  red  and  crimson  seen  in  this  cloud  when  the  Sun  is  near 
the  horizon,  gave  rise  to  many  proverbs  about  the  red  even- 
ing, and  its  favourable  omen  to  the  traveller ;  a  remark  quite 
as  trite  among  country  people,  as  the  grey  morning  before  a 
fair  day.  Both  these  prognostics  are  noticed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  '*  But  he  answered 
them :  In  the  evening  you  foretell  fair  weather  when  the  shy  is 
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of  a  bright  red ;  and  in  the  morning  foul  loeather  when  the 
sky  is  of  a  dusky  red."*  Dappled  grey  mornings,  or  those 
marked  by  the  lofty  confluent  nubeculae  of  the  Sondercloud, 
often  usher  in  a  fair  warm  day.f  Indeed  the  appearance  of 
cirrocumulus  in  general  indicates  fairness  of  the  weather. 
Long  cirrostrati  and  other  elevated  clouds  often  alight  on  the 
summit  of  real  mountains,  as  they  do  on  mountainlike  cumu- 
lostrati,  and  are  equally  indicative  of  wet  weather.  Descend- 
ing Mount  Jura,  in  Switzerland,  on  Monday  the  29th  of  July, 
1822,  we  noticed  the  tops  of  the  Alps  of  the  Savoy  across 
the  Lake  to  be  cloudcapped,  particularly  Mount  Blanc :  in 
twenty  minutes  afterwards  there  fell  a  violent  storm. 

When  the  rapid  formation  and  disappearance  again  of 
clouds  take  place  in  fine  days,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  may 
suspect  the  serenity  we  enjoy,  and  look  forward  to  a  change. 
We  have  seen  little  Stackenclouds  form  and  disappear  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes ;  while  Curlclouds  form,  change  their 
figure  to  spots  of  Sondercloud,  and  disappear,  at  the  same 
time,  at  a  more  elevated  station. 

Luminous  phenomena  about  the  Sun  by  day,  or  the 
Moon  by  night,  being  generally  produced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Wanecloud,  indicate  the  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail,  according  to  circumstances  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  signs 
of  rain  are  likewise  in  winter  prognostics  of  snow.  The 
Halo  is  one  of  the  most  certain. 

When  cumuli  sailing  along  have  their  fleecy  protuberances 
curling  inward,  variable  weather  may  be  expected :  such 
cumuli  often  rapidly  anastomose  with  cirri  or  with  cirros- 
tratus  above  them,  and  produce  showers. 

When  a  dense  and  uniform  veil  of  cloud  covers  the  sky, 
as  is  often  the  case  before  rain,  with  a  still  air,  music  and 
noises  are  heard  a  great  way  off,  which  has  caused  the  far 
propagation  of  sounds  to  be  regarded  as  a  prognostic  of 
rain.  The  sound  of  distant  church  bells  in  the  country  often 
serves  this  prognosticative  purpose.  We  remember  well, 
being  in  Cornwall  in  August,  1804,  that  the  bells  of  St.  Vepe 
on  such  occasions  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Boconnoc. 

*  OiJ/tai  yevo/xEmg  XsysTs  su^ia :  wvppa^n  o  ou^avo;  wpoi  av/ji>Biov 
X^tf^^v :  Ttvp^a^ei  ytx^  cnvyva^uv  o  ov^avog. — Matt.  vi.  2. 

f  An  old  proverb  reminds  us, 

An  evening  red,  and  a  morning  grey, 

Are  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day; 

Be  the  evening  grey,  and  the  morning  red, 

Put  on  your  hat,  or  you'll  wet  your  head. 
The  Italians  have: 

Sera  rosa  e  nigro  matino 

Allegra  il  Pelegrino. 
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In  Wales,  Switzerland,  &c.  the  common  people  say,  that 
when  the  mountains  have  their  caps  on,  the  rain  will  soon 
fall.  In  such  countries,  during  a  showery  time,  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains  are  generally  capped  with  clouds  of  the  low 
and  nimbiform  kind.  The  clearness  of  the  tops  of  mountains 
is  a  contrary  sign. 

If  woolly  fleeces  strew  the  heavenly  way, 
Be  sure  no  Rain  disturbs  the  Summer's  day. 


M^xtb  6.  St.  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz.  B.  Co- 
lette, V.  St.  Fridol'm,  A.  St.  Cadroe.  SS.  Tibba 
and  others. 

0  rises  at  vi.  26'  and  sets  at  v.  34'. 
Vestae  fedum.     Cathedra  Julii. — Rom.  Cal. 

This  feast  day  of  Vesta  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Vestalia  celebrated  June  the  9th.  There  seems  some  con- 
fusion about  the  identification  of  this  goddess.  Considered 
as  Patroness  of  Vestal  Virgins  and  Goddess  of  Fire,  she  is 
said  to  be  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Aeneas  first  intro- 
duced her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and  Numa  made  a  temple  to 
her,  in  which  none  but  Virgins  entered :  hence  cloistered 
Catholic  Virgins  are  by  some  people  metaphorically  called 
Vestals.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round  form,  and  a 
fire  constantly  kept  burning  in  it.  If  the  fire  of  Vesta  was 
ever  extinguished,  it  was  supposed  to  threaten  the  republic 
with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  Virgin  by  whose  negli- 
gence it  had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished,  and 
it  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  The  Temple  of 
Vesta  was  of  a  round  form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented 
in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  two  eared  vessel,  and  in  the  other  a 
javelin,  or  sometimes  a  palladium.  On  some  medals  she 
appears  holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of 
victory  in  the  other. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  454. — Cic.  de  Leg.  ii. 
c.  12. — JpoUod.  i.  c.  \.—Virg.  Aen.  ii.v.  296.—Diod.  v.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  Trist.  m.—  Val.  Max.  i.  c.  \.~Plut.  in  Num.— 
Pans.  V.  c.  14. 

The  fact  is,  that  Vesta  is  originally  the  figurative  emblem 
of  Fire,  anciently  worshipped  by  the  Persians.  Thus  the 
Poet  observes : — 

Nee  tu  aliud  Vestam  quam  vivam  intellige  Jiammam. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other 
Heathen  Gods  :  and  from  this  consideration  of  Vesta  we  may 
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take  occasion  to  offer  a  short  illustration  of  the  origin  of 
these  deities. 

From  the  metaphorical  nature  and  imperfect  mechanism 
of  language,  one  is  induced  to  individualize  and  to  personify 
a  sort  of  supposed  common  cause  of  effects ;  and  thus  we 
speak  of  the  Procreative  Power,  the  Formative  Nisus,  and 
many  others :  we  know  only  the  effects,  and  are  too  apt, 
from  viewing  a  number  of  these  as  possessing  a  real  or 
fancied  similarity,  to  ascribe  them  hastily  to  some  identical 
common  principle.  Certain  individuals  who  possess  in  a 
high  degree  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  individuality, 
and  thence  acquire  a  metaphorical  and  generalizing  turn  of 
mind,  frequently  class  a  number  of  effects  together,  and 
suppose  a  common  cause.  The  Principle  of  Destruction  is 
said  to  be  always  actively  proceeding  in  the  Universe ;  while 
we  usually  refer  another  class  of  important  phenomena  in 
the  machine  to  the  Principle  of  Reparation  provided  by 
Nature  against  wear  and  injury.  A  greater  activity  of  this 
metaphorizing  disposition,  combined  with  the  individualizing 
power,  induced  the  ancients  to  adopt  a  yet  more  perfect 
form  of  personification  ;  whence  Fortuna  or  the  Principle  of 
Chance,  Prudentia  or  the  Principle  of  Foresight,  Jupiter  or 
the  Atmospherical  Power,  together  with  Pallas,  Neptune, 
Venus,  and  numberless  others,  originally  forms  of  identifica- 
tion afforded  by  language,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas,  were  afterwards  personified  into  deities 
by  mythologists. 

Hence  do  we  learn  to  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

CoELUM. — On  the  Period  called  Spring. — "  Spring,"  says 
Mr.  Howard,  *'  commences  the  6th  of  the  third  month,  March  : 
its  duration  is  93  days,  during  which  the  medium  tempe- 
rature is  elevated,  in  round  numbers,  from  40  to  58  degrees. 
The  mean  of  the  season  is  48.94° — the  Sun  effecting  by  his 
approach  an  advance  of  11.18°  upon  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter.  This  increase  is  retarded  in  the  forepart  of 
the  Spring  by  the  winds  from  North  to  East,  then  prevalent ; 
and  which  form  two  thirds  of  the  complement  of  the  season  ; 
but  proportionately  accelerated  afterwards  by  the  Southerly 
winds,  with  which  it  terminates.  A  strong  evaporation,  in 
the  first  instance  followed  by  showers,  often  with  thunder 
and  hail  in  the  latter,  characterize  this  period.  The  tempe- 
rature commonly  rises,  not  by  a  steady  increase  from  day 
to  day,  but  by  sudden  starts,  from  the  breaking  in  of  sun- 
shine upon  previous  cold  cloudy  weather.  At  such  times, 
the  vapour  appears  to  be  now  and  then  thrown  up,  in  too 
great    plenty,  into   the   cold    region    above ;   where    being 
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suddenly  decomposed,  the  temperature  falls  back  for 
awhile,  amidst  wind,  showers,  and  hail,  attended,  in  some 
instances,  with  frost  at  night. 

Our  own  island,  however,  suffers  but  little  from  Hail- 
stones, compared  with  the  fine  fields  of  some  provinces  of 
France,  v^hich  from  time  immemorial  have  been  subject  to 
their  destructive  visits.  Human  ingenuity,  always  exer- 
cised in  one  way  or  other  in  an  uncertain  strife  with  the 
elements,  has  here,  however,  resorted  to  a  bold  and  singular 
expedient,  and  the  French  actually  blow  up  the  nascent 
storm  with  gunpowder !  An  account  of  this  process,  as 
practised  in  the  hi^h  lands  of  the  district  of  the  Maconnais, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Howard,  as  an  appendix  to  one  of  his 
Meteorological  Tables. 


iJHarti)  7.      St.  Perpetua  &c.  Martyrs.      St.  Thomas 
of  Aquino.     St.  Paul  Anchoret. 

St.  Paul  the  Anchoret,  recorded  today,  was  a  man  of 
profound  ignorance,  and  extreme  humility.  He  retired 
from  the  world  in  consequence  of  disgust  to  his  wife's 
levity.  The  plan  he  adopted,  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  desert  to  visit  St.  Anthony,  who,  after  numerous 
ceremonies,  and  trials  of  Paul's  sincerity,  gave  him  the 
monastic  order. 

NoNAE   Vejovis  fesi.    Pegasus  oritur  heliace.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

The  Romans  celebrated  today  the  feast  of  the  infant 
Jupiter,  who  was  fed  by  Nymphs  of  Crete  on  the  milk  of 
Goats.  Ovid  explains  the  origin  of  this  singular  name, 
thus  translated  :  — 

And  as  that  Ve  denotes  whate'er  is  small, 
So  Vejovis  this  little  Jove  we  call. 

The  heliacal  rising  of  Pegasus,  who  sprung  from  the 
slaughter  of  Medusa,  is  mentioned  today.  Many  of  the 
Stars  on  this  sign  were  feigned  to  be  the  spots  of  blood  on 
his  mane.  Ovid  says,  that  his  foot  kicking  the  ground 
produced  the  Fons  Caballinus,  or  Pierian  Spring,  and 
adds, 

,       No,  Heaven  his  further  wandering  confines, 
And  light  with  fifteen  splendid  Stars  he  shines. 

CoELUM. — A  curious  Observation  respecting  the  Moon. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  place  of  the  Moon  has  much 
influence  on  the  weather.  That  changes  of  weather  oftener 
take  place  about  the  full  and  new  of  the  moon,  and  about 
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the  quadratures,  than  at  other  times,  is  really  a  fact  founded 
on  long  observation,  and  is  quite  conformable  to  what  we 
actually  know  respecting  the  Moon's  influence  on  the 
Tides  *. 

There  is  yet  another  extremely  curious  circumstance 
about  the  effect  of  the  place  of  the  Moon :  it  is  well 
known  to  physicians,  that  there  are  periods  of  greater  and 
lesser  irritability  in  the  human  body,  and  that,  at  the 
irritable  periods,  many  diseases  occur  to  which  the  patient 
may  be  predisposed :  now  it  seems,  by  the  result  of  long 
continued  observation,  that  these  periods  of  irritability 
oftener  occur  about  the  new  and  full  of  the  Moon,  than 
about  the  quarters.  Every  body  almost  must  know,  from 
their  own  experience,  that  they  get  up  in  the  morning  on 
particular  days  less  disposed  to  be  pleased,  and  with  more 
general  irritability  than  usual ;  these  days  also  happen 
nearer  to  the  times  of  the  full  Moon,  or  of  the  new  Moon, 
than  to  that  of  either  quadrature. 

To  bring  this  observation  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
to  confirm  it  by  future  remarks,  I  have  proposed  to  meteor- 
ologists to  divide  the  Lunar  Revolution  into  four  equal 
parts  or  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  weeks,  one 
of  the  changes  of  the  Moon  shall  take  place.  By  doing 
this,  we  shall  find  the  greater  proportion  of  headaches  and 
nervous  diseases  of  many  kinds  to  occur  in  those  weeks, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  new  and  the  full  Moon  shall 
take  place.  Moreover,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  East 
Winds,  so  obnoxious  to  nervous  persons,  seems  to  me  to 
produce  more  violent  effects  about  the  time  of  the  new  or 
full  Moon. — Obs.  on  Atmosph.  Diseases,  1817. 

It  is  probably  some  imperfect  observations  on  the 
Moon  of  the  above  sort,  which  have  led  to  numerous  lunar 
superstitions,  and  produced  those  numberless  proverbs, 
adages,  and  quaint  sayings,  respecting  the  Moon's  influence, 
which  we  find  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  ages  and 
countries. 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  Part  II.  Canto  iii.  1.  239,  touches 
on  the  subject  of  Lunar  Superstitions.  Speaking  of  his 
Conjurer,  he  tells  us  :  — 

But  with  the  Moon  was  more  familiar 
Than  e'er  was  Almanack  well  wilier; 

*  A  Proverb  says: 

In  the  wane  of  the  Moon 

A  cloudy  morning  bodes  a  fair  afternoon. 

Also:   Rain  in  the  new  moon,  fair  in  the  old,  &c.     See  lx(i_i/'s  CuUection 
of  Provetls,  and  Erasmi  Adugia. 
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Iler  secrets  understood  so  clear. 
That  some  believed  he  had  been  there; 
Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood, 
For  cuttmg  Corns,  or  letting  Blood. 

In  Barnaby  Googe's  Translation  of  Naogeorgus's  "  Po- 
pish Kingdoine,"  4to,  London,  1570,  fol.  44,  we  have  the 
following  lines  concerning  Moon  Superstitions:  — 

No  Vnine  they  pearse,  nor  enter  in  the  Bathes  at  any  day, 

Nor  pire  tlieir  NayUs,  nor  from  their  bed  do  cut  the  heare  away: 

They  al>o  pnt  no  Childe  to  nurse,  nor  mend  with  doung  their  ground, 

Nor  meilicme  do  receyve  to  make  their  erased  bodies  sound, 

Nor  any  otiier  thing  they  do,  hut  earnestly  before 

The^  marke  the  ^looue  how  she  is  placde,  and  standeth  evermore. 

Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  p.  174,  speaking  of  Skie,  says:  — "  The  Natives 
are  very  much  disposed  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
Moon  on  human  bodies,  and  for  that  cause  they  never  dig 
their  Peats  but  in  the  decrease ;  for  they  observe,  that  if 
they  are  cut  in  the  increase,  they  continue  still  moist,  and 
never  burn  clear ;  nor  are  they  without  smoke,  but  the 
contrary  is  daily  observed  of  Peats  cut  in  the  increase. 
They  make  up  their  earthen  Dykes  in  the  decrease  only, 
for  such  as  are  made  at  the  increase  are  still  observed  to 
fall." 

To  an  Enquiry  in  the  British  Apollo,  fol.  London,  1710, 
No.  X. 

Pray  tell  your  Querist  if  he  may 

Rfiy  on  wliat  the   Vulgar  say, 

That  when  the  Moon's  \\\  her  increase. 

If  Corns   be  cut   they'll  grow  apace ; 

But  if  you  always  do  take  care, 

After  the  Full  your  Corns  to  pare, 

Thf  y  do  insensibly  dec  y, 

And  will  in  time  wear  quite  away : 

It  this  be   true,   prny  let  nie  know, 

And  give  the  reason  why  'tis  so. 

In  Sussex,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  people 
still  look  at  the  Almanack,  to  find  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  wane,  in  order  to  cut  tJseir  corns  with  more  advan- 
tage. 

The  subsequent  very  singular  Superstitions  respecting 
the  Moon  may  be  found  in  "  The  Husbandman's  Practice 
or  Prognostication,"  above  quoted,  p.  110:  "  Good  to 
purge  with  Electuaries,  the  Moon  in  Cancer.  With  Pills, 
the  Moon  in  Pisces.  With  Potions,  the  Moon  in  Virgo. 
Good  to  take  Vomits,  the  Moon  bting  in  Taurus,  Virgo, 
or  the  latter  i^art  of  Sagittarius.  To  purge  the  Head  by 
sneezing,  the.  Moon  being  in  Cancer,  Leo,  or  Virgo.  To 
stop   Fluxes   and    Khpumes,   the    Moone  being  in  Taurus, 
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Virgo,  or  Capricorne.  To  bathe  when  the  Moone  is  in 
Cancer,  Libra,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces.  To  cut  the  Hair  off 
the  Head  or  Beard,  when  the  Moon  is  in  Libra,  Sagittarius, 
Aquarius,  or  Pisces.  Briefe  Observations  of  Husbandry. 
Set,  sow  seeds,  graft,  and  plant,  the  Moone  being  in  Taurus, 
Virgo,  or  in  Capricorn.  And  all  kind  of  Corne  in  Cancer. 
Graft  in  March  at  the  Moone's  increase,  she  being  in  Taurus 
or  Capricorne." 

Among  the  preposterous  inventions  of  Fancy  in  ancient 
Superstition  occurs  "  The  Moon  Calf,  an  inanimate  shape- 
less mass,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  engendered  of  Woman 
only."  See  his  Natural  History,  B.  x.  c.  64.  Reed's  edit, 
of  Shakesp.  1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 

"  They  forbidde  us,  when  the  Moone  is  in  a  fixed  Signe, 
to  put  on  a  nevve  Garment ;  why  so  ?  because  it  is  lyke  that 
it  wyll.  be  too  longe  in  wearing,  a  small  fault  about  this 
Towne,  where  Garments  seldome  last  till  they  be  payd  for. 
But  theyr  meaning  is,  that  the  Garment  shall  continue 
long,  in  respect  of  any  strength  or  goodnes  in  the  stuffe  ; 
but  by  the  duraunce  or  disease  of  him,  that  hath  neyther 
leysure  nor  liberty  to  vveare  it."  Defensative  against  the 
poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies,  by  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, 4to,  Lond.  1583. 

In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under 
February,  are  the  following  lines  :  — 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  Moone, 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone : 
That  they,  with  the  Planet,  may  rest  and  rise, 
And  flourish  with  bearing,  most  plentiful   wise. 


JKart!)  8.     St.  John  of  God,   C.     St.  Feliv,  B.   C. 

St.  Jidicm,  &;c. 

St.  John  of  God,  so  called  from  his  piety,  was  born  in 
Portugal,  of  low  parents,  in  1495,  and  died  in  1550.  He 
was  founder  of  the  Order  of  Charity.  At  one  time  of  his 
life,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  humble  himself,  and 
mortify  the  old  Adam,  he  covered  himself  with  dirt  and 
filth,  and  ran  about  the  Streets  counterfeitins;  a  Lunatic, 
and  was  in  consequence  confined  in  a  madhouse  for  a 
considerable  time. 

;/ viji.  ID.    Corona  Ariudnes  oritur.  —  IJom.  Cal. 

The  acronycal  rising  of  the  Crown  of  Ariadne,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iii.  — 

Protinus  aspicies  venienti  nocte  Corona 
Gnosida:  Theseo  crimine  facta  dea. 
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Virgil,  in  Georgick  I.  220,  observes  of  a  setting  of  the 
same  Constellation :  — 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur, 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coionae, 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina,  quaruque 
luvitae  properes  anni  spem  credere  terrae. 

Gnosus  was  a  city  of  Crete,  where  Minos  reigned,  whose 
daughter,  Ariadne,  was  stolen  away  by  Theseus  ;  and  after- 
wards, being  deserted  by  him,  Vv'as  wedded  to  Bacchus,  and 
received  a  Crown  from  the  hands  of  Venus,  which  Bacchus 
eventually  reposed  in  Heaven.  One  of  the  Stars  in  the 
Crown  is  brighter  than  the  rest:  thus  Columella,  speaking 
of  the  cosraical  rising  of  this  Constellation  on  October  8, 
observes :  —  Octavo  Idas  Octobris  coronae  clara  stella  exo- 
ritur :  tertio  et  pridie  Idas  Octobris  corona  tota  mane  exoritur. 
There  is,  however,  great  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Risings  of  Stars.  Kepler  regarded  the  cosmical  tc*  be  the 
vespertine  exhorizontal  Rising.  We  must  always  refer  to 
Books  of  Astronomy,  to  find  out  which  Rising  was  intended 
in  each  instance. 

Fauna.  —  Owls  beo;in  to  hoot  much  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  in  spite  of  the  continued  frequency  of  their 
howling  or  screeching,  the  vulgar  still  regard  them  as 
unlucky  omens  ;  and  if  an  Owl  happens  to  sit  on  a  house 
top,  and  hoot  of  an  evening,  some  death  in  the  family  is 
immediately  expected. 

Spenser  speaks  of 

The  illfaced  Owle,  Death's  dreadful  messenger. 

Shakespeare,  in  Julius  Caesar,  says, 

The  Bird  of  night  did  sit 

Even  at  noon  day  on  the  market  place, 
Routing  and  shrieking. 

And  George  Smith,  in  his  Pastorals  : 

Within  my  Cot  where  quiet  gave  me  rest. 

Let  the  dread  Schreech  Owl  build  her  hated  nest. 

An  old  distich  has  : 

When  Schreech  Owls  shriek  upon  the  chimney  tops, 
Death  soon  into  the  fated  dwelling  pops. 

Again,  in  the  AntJiol.  Bor.  et  Aitst. : 

The  cold  March  moon  is  dull  and  pale. 

The  aire  smells  dank  and  harsh, 
The  hooting  Howlet  fills  the  gale, 

That  breaths  o'er  yonder  marsh. 

Ill  omened  Bird,  that  by  his  cry 

Now  startles  dampish  night, 
And  bodes  ill  fortune  tarrying  nigh, 

If  sages  augur  right. 
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In  a  very  old  work,  entitled.  More  Knaves  i/et ;  The 
Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds,  with  neio  Additions,  is  the 
following  account  of  The  Country  Cunning  Man. 

Wise  Gosling  did  but  hear  the  Scrich  Owle  crie, 

And  told  his  Wife,  and  straight  a  Pigge  did  die. 

Another  time  (after  that  scurvie  Owle) 

When  Ball,  his  Dog,  at  twelve  o'clock  did  howle. 

He  jogged  his  Wife,  and  ill  lucke,  Madge  did  say, 

And  Fox  by  morning  stole  a  Goose  away. 

Besides  he  knowes  foule  weather,  raine,  or  haile. 

Even  by  the  wagging  of  his  dun  Cowe's  Taile. 

When  any  Theeves  his  Hens  and  Duckes  pursew. 

He  knowes  it  by  the  Candles  burning  blew. 

Or  if  a  Raven  cry  just  o'er  his  head, 

Some  in  the  Towne  have  lost  their  Maidenhead. 

For  losse  of  Cattell,  and  for  fugitives, 

He'll  find  out  with  a  Sive  and  rustic  Knives. 

His  good  daies  are  when's  Chaft'er  is  well  sold, 

And  bad  daies  when  his  Wife  doth  braule  and  scold. 

Wilfsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  134,  says :  "  Owls 
whooping  after  Sunset,  and  in  the  Night,  foreshows  a  fair 
Day  to  ensue ;  but  if  she  names  herself  in  French  Huette, 
expect  then  fickle  and  uuconstant  Weather,  but  most 
usually  rain." 

Mason,  in  the  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie,  4to,  London,  161'2, 
p.  85,  ridicules  the  Superstition  of  those  persons  of  his  age, 
that  are  **the  markers  of  the  flying  or  the  noise  of  Foules  :  as 
they  which  prognosticate  Death  by  the  Croaking  of  Ravens, 
or  the  hideous  crying  of  Owles  in  the  Night." 

Marston,  in  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Works,  8vo,  London, 
1633,  signat.  F,  says  :  — 

'Tis  yet  dead  Night,  yet  all  the  Earth  is  cloucht 

In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleepe: 

No  breath  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  Aire, 

No  Spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  of  Earth, 

Save  howling  Dogs,  Night  Crowes,  and  screeching  Owles, 

Save  meager  Ghosts,  Piero,  and  blacke  Thoughts. 


iWinrcfi  9.  St.  Frances,  W.  Founder  of  the  Colletines. 
-5"^.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  B.  C.     St.  Pacian. 

Chronology.—  Battle  before  Laon,  in  1814.     Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  the 
Traveller,  died  in  1822,  aged  54. 

The  following  Ode,  written  by  Clarke,  shows  the  bent 
of  his  enterprising  genius  : 

Ode  to  Enterprise. 
On  lofly  mountains  roaming, 
O'er  bleak  perennial   snow, 
Where  cataracts  are  foaming, 


And  raging  north  winds  blow 
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VVliere  hungry  wolves  are  prowling, 

And  famished  eagles  cry, 
Where  the  tempests  loud  are  howling, 

And  lowering  vapours  fly. 

Then  at  the  peep  of  morning. 

Bedecked  with  dewy  tears, 
Wild  weeds  her  brow  adorning, 

Lo !   Enterprise  appears; 
While  keen  eyed  Expectation 

Still  points  to  objects  new, 
See  panting  Emulation 

Her  fleeting  steps  pursue. 

List,  list,  Celestial  Virgin ! 

And  oh!   the  vow  record! 
From  grovelling  cares  emerging, 

I  pledge  this  solemn  word :  — 
By  deserts,  fields,  or  fountains, 

While  health,  while  life  remains, 
O'er  Lapland's  icy  mountains. 

O'er  Afric's  burning  plains; 

Or,  midst  the  darlvsome  wonders 

Which  Earth's  vast  cave  conceal. 
Where  subterranean  thunders 

The  miner's  path  reveal; 
Where,  bright  in  matchless  lustre, 

The  lithal  flowers  unfold, 
And,  'midst  the  beauteous  cluster, 

Beams  efflorescent  gold  ; 

In  every  varied  station, 

Whate'er  my  fate  may  be, 
]\]y  hope,  my  exultation, 

Is  still  to  follow  thee ! 
When  age,  with  sickness  blended, 

Shall  check  the  gay  career; 
And  death,  though  long  suspended, 

Begins  to  hover  near; 

Then  oft  in  visions  fleeting. 

May  thy  fair  form  be  nigh. 
And  still  thy  votary  greeting, 

Receive  his  parting  sigh; 
And  tell  a  joyful  story 

Of  some  new  world  to  ccme. 
Where  kindred  souls,  in  glnry. 

May  call  the  wanderer  home! 

CoELUM.  —  We  resume,  and  conclude  tday,  ^ur  cata- 
logue of  Prognostics,  or  Signs  of  the  weather. 

The  sudden  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  of  the 
stars  by  night,  without  any  definite  cloud,  forebodes  Rain, 
as  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  the  more  ancient 
writers. 

The  Rainbow,  which  is  only  an  effect  of  the  Nimbus, 
has  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  Rain ;  wh?ch  it  may  rightly 
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be,  for  it  often  appears  in  the  Nimbus  before  that  cloud, 
weeping  in  his  sable  shroud,  has  reached  the  spot  where 
we  stand.  Bibit  ingeiis  arcus,  says  the  Mantuan  bard, 
who  took  most  of  his  prognostics  from  the  Diosemeia  of 
Aratus. 

Of  the  particular  indications  of  the  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  may  notice,  that  the  mere  hazy  or  pale  colour 
of  the  Moon  often  forebodes  Rain,  while  she  is  more 
brazen,  red,  or  copper  coloured,  before  Wind.  This 
corresponds  with  the  red  in  the  clouds,  before  noticed,  as 
a  sign  of  Wind:  and  hence  the  proverbial  verse. 

Pallida  Luna  pluit,  rubicunda  flat,  alba  serenat. 

The  cumulostratus  beincr  a  state  of  the  clouds  soino;  on 
to  become  nimbus,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  rainy 
signs,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  following  adage : 

When  Clouds  appear  like  rocks  and  towers, 
The  Earth   's  refreshed  by  frequent  Showers. 

Of  several  other  Prognostics  of  Rain. 

Many  indications  of  atmospheric  changes  have  been 
noticed  by  different  authors,  which  we  have  not  determined 
by  our  own  observation  to  be  correct :  such,  for  example, 
as  the  smell  of  drains  and  suspools ;  the  excrescence  of 
fungi  about  the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles ;  the  flaring 
and  snapping  of  the  flame ;  the  soot  taking  fire  in  sparks 
round  the  smoky  outside  surface  of  a  pot  on  the  fire ;  the 
wicks  of  candles  not  being  easily  lighted;  and  many  others 
of  this  sort.  Wind  has  been  indicated  by  candles 
burning  unequally,  or  by  coals  casting  off'  more  ashes  than 
usual. 

Pains  felt  in  limbs  formerly  broken,  or  in  other  injured 
parts  of  the  body,  often  forebode  Rain.  — "  On  Wednesday, 
the  23d  of  June,  1813,  the  extensor  tendon  of  my  forefinger 
was  divided  by  accident ;  and  though  by  means  of  a  new 
substance  interposed  between  the  divided  ends  of  the 
tendon,  its  functions  were  restored,  and  thie  wound  com- 
pletely healed,  yet  I  always  feel  an  uneasy  sensation  in  it 
before  rainy  weather,  very  similar  to  that  which  I  experience 
after  having  much  exerted  it."     Researches,  8^c. 

Of  Indicatious  of  the  Return  of  Fair  Weather. 

The  absence  of  those  circumstances  which  forebod*e  dr 
Accompany  foul  weather,  may  generally  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  return  of  fair.  So  Virgil  mentions  the  clear 
and  bright  appearance  of  the  Moon  and  Stars,  after  they 
have  long  been  hazy  and  confused,  to  indicate  approaching 
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serenity.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  additional 
clearness  of  a  night  intervening  between  wet  and  clear  frosty 
weather.  By  the  general  disposition  of  the  clouds,  we  may 
in  general  prognosticate  fair  or  rainy  weather.  In  the 
most  settled  weather,  only  diurnal  cumuli  appear;  they 
are  well  defined,  increase  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  decrease  at  nioht.  The  briohtuess  and  heat  of  the  fire 
in  winter,  often  indicate  frosty  and  clear  weather,  as  does 
the  lodgment  of  the  moisture  on  the  windows,  a  cold  and 
frosty  atmosphere  abroad.  Lord  Bacon  has  adduced  many 
conjectures  why  Herons  flying  high  forebode  Wind,  and 
Kites  doing  the  same  forebode  fair  weather. 

To  the  above  signs  of  atmospheric  changes,  might  be 
added  the  opening  of  plants  in  the  morning,  the  early 
coming  forth  of  Bees,  and  many  others.  After  showery 
weather,  when  the  wind  becomes  still,  the  mists  fill  the 
valleys,  the  Swallows  fly  higher,  the  Dor  Beetles  fly  about 
in  the  evening,  and  the  clouds  assume  more  definitive  shape 
and  consistency,  we  may  argue  that  a  change  to  fine  weather 
is  at  hand. 

Of  the  Prognostics  of  Seasons.* 

The  constant  desire  to  know  what  is  about  to  happen, 
which  our  natural  curiosity,  and  the  interest  we  take  in 
future  events  occasion,  added  to  the  use  which  agriculturists 
and  farmers  may  make  of  some  knowledge  of  the  approach- 
ing weather,  have  always  rendered  men  very  attentive  to 
the  signs  of  the  seasons  ;  and  made  them  watch  attentively 
for  those  circumstances  from  which  experience  had  taught 
them  to  anticipate  severe  winters,  hot  summers,  late 
springs,    plentiful   autumns,  and    other   vicissitudes   of  the 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  varieties  in  the  Seasons,  as 
indicated  by  the  flowering  of  plants,  we  ought  to  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  their  natural  periods,  and  the 
average  time  of  flowering  which  belongs  to  each  species. 
I  have  of  late  made  an  artificial  division  of  the  seasons  of 
different  plants  into  six  distinct  periods,  to  each  of  which 

*  In  commemoration  of  the  Seasons  and  keeping  journals,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  the  names  of  months  and  days.  M.  Howard,  and  the 
Quakers  in  general,  refuse  to  adopt  the  old  established  names  of  January, 
&c.,  and  have  adopted  a  numerical  nomination,  which  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  recollect.  I  submit  whether  the  following  names  would  be  objec- 
tionable to  them: — Snovvmonth,  Rainmonth,  Windmonth,  Budmonth, 
Flowermonth,  Heatmonth,  Haymonth,  Harvestmonth,  Fruitraonth,  Grape- 
month,  Fogmonth,  and  NVintermonth ;  corresponding  to  Nivose,  Pluviose, 
Ventose,  Germinal,  Floreal,  Thermidor,  Praireal,  Messidor,  Vindemiare, 
Frumaire,  Brumaire,  iScc;  and  to  the  German  Wintermonat,  &c. 
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respectively  a  certain  number  of  species  belong.     Dividino- 
then  the  reign  of  the  Goddess  of  Blooms  into  six  principal 
portions,   we   shall    begin   with    the  first    in    the    order  of 
phaenomena.       The    Primaveral    Flora    may    be    said    to 
commence    with    the    first    breaking   of  the    frost    before 
February ;    it    comprehends    the    Snowdrop,    the    Crocus, 
the    Coltsfoot,   all    the    tribe  of   Daffodils,  Narcissi,   Jon- 
quils, and  Hyacinths,  the  Primrose,  Cyclamen,  Heartsease, 
Violet,  Cowslip,   Crown  Imperial,  and  many  others.      The 
Equinox   being   also    past,  and    the    leaves     begiiun'ng   to 
bud    forth    amidst  a  display    of    blossoms    on    the    trees, 
another  period  may  be  said  to  begin,  and  May  ushers  in  the 
Vernal    Flora,   with   Tulips,    Peonies,  Ranunculi,   Monkey 
Poppy,  Goatsbeards,  and  others:    at  this  time,  the   fields 
are  bespangled  with  the  golden  yellow  of  the  Crowfoot,  or 
blue  with  the  Harebells.     The  whole  bosom  of  earth  seems 
spread  with  a  beautiful  carpet,  to  soften  the  path  of  Flora, 
at  this  delicious  season.     By  and  by,  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  the  approach  of  the  Solstice  is  marked  by  another  set 
of  flowers;  and   the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  the  various   Poppies, 
the  Lilies  and  Roses,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Solstitial 
Flora.      As   the  year  declines,   the  Aestival   Flora,    corre- 
sponding to  the  Vernal,  paints  the  garish  eyes  of  the  Don- 
Days   with   Sunflowers,    China   Asters,    Tropoeoli,   African 
Marigolds,  and  other  ]>lants  which  love  heat.  The  Autumnal 
Flora,  answering  to  the   Primaveral,   then   introduces   Mi- 
chaelmas Daisies,  Starworts,  and  other  late  blowing  plants, 
with  their  companions.  Fungi  and  Mushrooms,  till  at  length 
bleak  Winter  shows  only  a  few  Hellebores,  Aconites,  and 
Mosses,   belonging    to   the    Hibernal  Flora  of  this  dreary 
season. 

Thus,  in  this  our  temperate  climate,  have  we  a  round  of 
botanical  amusements  all  the  whole  year,  and  the  Botanist 
can  never  want  for  sources  of  recreation.  How  different 
must  be  the  order  of  phenomena  about  the  Poles  of  the 
Earth,  where  Summer  and  Winter  are  synonymous  with  Day 
and  Night,  of  which  Kirke  White  has  given  us  a  very  fine 
description :  — 

On  the  North  Pole. 

Where  the  North  Pole,  in  moody  solitude, 

Spreads  her  huge  tracts  and  frozen  wastes  around; 

There  ice  rocks  piled  aloft,  in  order  rude, 
Form  a  gigantic  hall ;    where  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when,  profound. 

The  smoke  frost  muttered:   there  drear  Cold  for  aye 
Thrones  him,  —  and  fixed  on  his  primaeval  mound. 

Ruin,  the  giant,  sits ;    while  stern  Dismay 
Stalks  like  some  woestruck  man  along  the  desert  way. 
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III  that  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair, 
No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sii;ht ; 

The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  tliere 

Would  freeze  to  marhle.     Mingling  day  and   night, 
(Sweet  interchange  which  makes  our  labours  light,) 

Are  there  unknown;   while  in  the  summer  skies 
The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height, 

Ncr  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies, 
An*l  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to  rise. 


ifWarc]^   1 0.     St.  Droctovaeus.     The  Forty  Martyrs  of 
Sebaste.     St.  Kcssoge. 

0  rises  at  vi.  18'.  sets  at  v,  42'. 

Fr.oRA.  —  The  Early  Daffodil  Nurcismi pseudonarcissus  is  by  this  time 
in  buiw  ;  and  though  in  warm  situations,  and  early  seasons,  it  often  appears 
sooner,  yet  it  is  then  only  found  here  and  there;  and  it  is  not  till  about 
this  time,  that  we  c:in  calculate,  in  general,  on  seeing  these  early  harbingers 
of  Spring. 

The  Double  Garden  DaflPodil  is  sometimes  in  blow  a  few 
days  before  the  Single  sort,  of  which  it  is  only  a  variety. 
Sliakespeare  speaks  of  "  The  JJaftodil  which  comes  before 
the  Swall'.'w  dares." 

To  Daffodils,  from  Hesperides,  by  Herrick. 

Fair  Laffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
lias  not  attained  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to.  the  even  song; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you;     ' 

We  have  as  short  a  spring. 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do;   and  dry 
Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  raine, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  againe. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Snow- 
drop and  Daffodil,  those  universal  harbingers  of  Spring, 
and  the  earliest  of  the  Primaveral  Flora,  and  of  other  plants 
which  follow,  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

The  Snowdrop,  in  purest  white  arraie. 
First  rears  her  head  on  Candlemas  Daie, 
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While  the  Crocus  hastens  to  the  shrine 

Of  Primrose  love  on  St.  Valentine. 

Then  comes  the  Daffodil  beside 

Our  Ladies'  Smock  at  oure  Ladye  Tyde, 

Againste  St.  George,  when  blue  is  worn, 

The  blue  Harebells  the  fields  adorn, 

While  on  the  day  of  the  Holy  Cross, 

The  Crowfoot  gilds  the  flowerie  grasse. 

When  St.  Barnaby  bright  smiles  night  and  day. 

Poor  Ragged  Robin  blooms  in  the  hay. 

The  scarlet  Lyclinis,  the  garden's  pride, 

Flames  at  St.  John  the  Baptist's  tide. 

Against  St.  Swithin's  hastie  Showers, 

The  Lily  white  reigns  queen  of  the  Flowers  j 

And  Poppies  a  sanguine  mantle  spread. 

For  the  blood  of  the  Dragon  St.  Margaret  shed. 

Then,  under  tiie  wanton  Rose,  agen, 

That  blushes  for  penitent  Magdalen. 

Till  Lammas  Day,  called  August's  Wheel, 

When  the  long  Corn  stinks  of  Camomile. 

When  Mary  left  us  hert  below, 

The  Virgin's  Bovver  begins  to  blow ; 

And  yet  anon  the  full  Sunflower  blew, 

And  became  a  Srar  for  Bartholomew. 

The  Passion  Flower  long  has  blowed 

To  betoken  us  signs  of  the  Holy  Rood. 

The  Michaelmas  Daisy,  aujonge  dead  weeds. 

Blooms  for  St.  Michael's  valorous  deeds, 

And  seems  the  last  of  flowers  that  stood 

Till  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 

Save  Mushrooms  and  the  Fungus  race. 

That  grow  as  Allhailowtide  takes  place. 

Soon  the  evergreen  Laurel  alone  is  seen, 

When  Catlierine  crowns  all  learned  men. 

Then  Ivy  and  Holy  Berries  are  seen, 

And  Yule  Clog  and  Wassail  come  round  again. 

Anl/iol.  Austr.  et  Bor. 
An  old  Spring  Song  begins  :  — 

Now  fair  DafFodilla  is  come  to  town, 

With  her  yellow  Petticoat  and  her  green  Gown. 


ifHavcfi  11.      St.  Sophroniiis  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

St.  Aengus.     St.  Constaiitine.     St.  Eulogius. 

St.  Sophronius  was  born  at  Damascus,  and  flourished 
early  in  the  seventh  century. 

St.  Eulogius  came  of  a  Senatorian  family  of  Cordova, 
and  died  in  859.  His  delivery  from  a  prison  afforded  an 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Martyrs  Flora 
and  Mary,  Nov.  24,  851,  to  whom  he  wrote  epistles  of 
Exhortation,  and  who  in  purgatory  prayed  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Saint. 
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Moveable  Feasts. — We  sliall  take  occasion  today  to 
amuse  the  reader  with  some  of  the  Ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  moveable  Feasts,  which  take  place  about  this  time  of 
year. 

Eve  of  Palm  Sundai/.  —  Lady  Morgan  observes:  Rome, 
during  Lent,  was  literally  citta  morta,  and  no  contrast  could 
be  more  striking  than  Rome  on  the  Friday,  and  Rome  on 
the  Saturday,  preceding  Palm  Sunday.  Naples  and  Florence 
yielded  up  their  winter  residents  to  its  religious  gaieties. 
The  fugitives  who  had  emigrated  with  the  last  day  of  the 
carnival,  returned  with  the  first  day  of  Passion  Week.  The 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  the  dreary  region  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
alike  teemed  with  an  eager  population.  The  roll  of  post 
carriages,  the  cracking  of  the  courier's  whip,  the  reading 
of  passports,  the  overflowing  of  hotels,  the  cramming  of 
lodging  houses,  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  lately 
deserted  streets. 

Palm  Sunday. — This  day,  in  the  missals,  is  denominated 
Dominica  in  Jiamis  Palmarum,  or  Palm  Sunday,  and  was  so 
called  from  the  palm  branches  and  green  boughs  formerly 
distributed  on  that  day,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
riding  to  Jerusalem.  See  T.  T.  for  1821,  p.  96,  for  a  custom 
in  Lincolnshire;  and  T.  T.  for  1822,  p.  68,  for  the  usual 
observance  of  this  day  in  Yorkshire. 

The  name  Palm  Sunday  comes  from  the  custom  of 
bearing  Palm  Boughs  in  Procession,  in  imitation  of  those 
strewed  before  Jesus  Christ.  In  northern  latitudes.  Box 
Olive,  and  the  blossoming  Willows,  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  real  Palm ;  which  tree  does  not  here,  as  in  Judea,  grow 
by  the  way  sides^ 

Barnaby  Googe  observes,  in  allusion  to  the  ceremonies 
of  this  day. 

Besides  they  candles  up  do  light,  of  vertue  like  in  all, 

And  Willow  braunches  hallow,  that  they  Palmes  do  use  to  call. 

This  done,  they  verily  beleeve  the  tempest  nor  the  stoirnie 

(Jan  neyther  hurt  themselves,  nor  yet  their  ca'ctell,  nor  their  corne. 

Coles  also,  in  his  "  Adam  in  Eden,"  speaking  of  Willow, 
tells  us :  "  The  blossoms  come  forth  before  any  leaves 
appear,  and  are  in  iheir  most  flourishing  estate  usually 
before  Easter,  divers  gathering  them  to  deck  up  their 
houses  on  Palm  Sunday ;  and  therefore  the  said  flowers  are 
called  Palmed' 

Naogeorgus's  Description  of  the  Ceremonies  on  Palm 
Sunday,  is  thus  translated  by  Barnaby  Googe  :  — 

Here  comes  that  worthie  day  wherein  our  Savior  Christ  is  thought 
To  come  unto  Jerusalem  on  asses  shoulders  brought: 
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Wlicn  as  againe  these  Papistes  fonde  their  foolish  pnjieantes  have 

With  pompe  and  ureat  solemnitie,  and  countnaunce  wondrous  grave. 

A  woodden  Asse  they  have,  and  Image  great  that  on  him  rides, 

But  underneath  the  Asse's  feete  a  table  broad  there  slides, 

Being  borne  on  wheeles,  which  ready  drest,  and  al  things  meete  therfore, 

The  Asse  is  brought  abroad  and  set  before  the  ciiurche's  doore : 

The  people  all  do  come,  and  howes  of  trees  and  Palmes  they  here. 

Which  things  against  the  tempest  great  the  Parson  conjures  there, 

And  straytwayes  downe  before  tiie  Asse,  upon  his  face  he  lies, 

Whome  there  an  other  Priest  doth  strike  witii  rodde  of  largest  sise ; 

He  rising  up,  two  lubbours  great  upon  their  faces  fall, 

In  straunge  attire,  and  lothsomely,  with  filthie  tune,  they  ball : 

Who,  when  againe  they  risen  are,  with  stretching  out  their  hande, 

They  poynt  unto  tiie  wooden  knight,  and,  singing  as  they  stande, 

Declare  that  that  is  he  that  came  into  the  worlde  to  save, 

And  to  redeeme  such  as  in  him  tlieir  hope  assured  have  : 

And  even  the  same  that  long  agone,  while  in  the  streate  he  roade, 

The  people  mette,  and  Olive  bowes  so  thicke  before  him  stroade. 

This  being  soung,  the  people  cast  the  hruunches  as  they  pause. 

Some  part  upon  the  Image,  and  some  part  upon  the  Asse; 

Before  whose  feete  a  wondrous  hetipe  of  bowes  and  braunches  ly  i 

This  done,  into  the  Church  he  strayght  is  drawne  full  solemly: 

The  shaven  Priestes  before  them  marche,  the  people  follow  fast, 

Still  striving  who  shall  gather  first  the  bowes  that  doione  are  cast: 

For  falsely  they  beleete  that  these  have  force  and  vertue  great 

Against  the  rage  of  zo inter  storines  and  thunders  flushing  heate. 

In  some  place  wealthie  citizens,  and  men  of  sober  chere. 

For  no  small  suinme  doe  hire  this  A-se  with  them  about  to  here, 

And  manerly  they  use  the  same,  not  snflering  any  by 

To  touch  this  Asse,  nor  to  presume  into  his  prtseiice  uy. 

When  as  the  priestes  and  people  all  have  ended  this  their  sport. 

The  boyes  doe  after  dinner  come,  and  to  the  Church  resort : 

The  Sexten  pleasde  with  price,  and  looking  well  no  harme  be  done  : 

They  take  the  Asse,  and  through  the  streetes  and  crooked  lanes  they 

rone. 
Whereas  they  common  verses  sing,  according  to  the  guise. 
The  people  giving  money,  breade,  and  egges  of  largest  sise. 
Of  this  their  gaines  they  are  corapelde  the  maister  halfe  to  give, 
Least  he  alone  without  his  portion  of  the  Asse  should  live. 

Maundy  Thursday.  —  This  day  is  called,  in  Latin,  Dies 
Mandati,  the  day  of  the  command,  being  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  as  recorded  in  the 
second  lesson.  This  practice  was  long  kept  up  in  the 
monasteries.  After  the  ceremony,  liberal  donations  were 
made  to  the  poor,  of  clothing  and  of  silver  money ;  and 
refreshment  was  given  them  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
fast.  A  relic  of  this  custom  is  still  preserved  in  the  dona- 
tions dispensed  at  St.  James's  on  this  day ;  and  the  modern 
ceremonies  at  Rome  are  numerous. 

Good  Friday  commemorates  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  Holy  Friday,  or  the  Friday  in  Holy  Week,  was 
its  more  ancient  and  general  appellation  ;  the  name  Good 
Friday  is  peculiar  to  the  English  church.     It  was  observed 
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as  a  day  of  extraordinary  devotion.  Buns  with  crosses 
upon  them  are  usually  eaten  in  London  and  some  other 
places  on  this  day  at  breakfast.  Very  curious  modern 
ceremonies  at  Rome,  consisting  of  the  Illuminated  Cross 
of  St.  I'efer's,  and  other  shows,  may  be  witnessed  today. 

The  following  superstitious  penance,  according  to  a 
modern  traveller,  is  still  performed  on  Holy  Friday,  at 
Rome,  at  Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  in  other  Catholic  places. 
**  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of  vespers.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  short  exhortation,  during  which  a  bell  rings; 
and  whips,  that  is,  strings  of  knotted  whipcord,  are  dis- 
tributed quietly  among  such  of  the  audience  as  are  on 
their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  Those  resting  on  the 
benches  come  to  edify  by  example  only.  On  a  second  bell, 
the  candles  are  extinguished,  and  the  former  sermon  having 
ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar,  which  pours 
forth  an  exhortation  to  think  of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented, 
or  unforgiven  crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their  upper  garments :  the 
tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised  more  loudly  at  every  word, 
and  he  vehemently  exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect,  that 
Christ  and  the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping 
—  "  S/iow,  then,  j/our  penitence  —  shoiv  your  sense  of  Christ'* s 
sacrifice  —  show  it  ivith  the  nhip''  The  flagellation  begins. 
The  darkness,  the  tumultuous  sound  of  blows  in  every 
direction  — "BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY,  pray  for  us!" 
bursting  out  at  intervals  —  the  persuasion  that  you  are 
surrounded  by  atrocious  culprits  and  maniacs,  who  know  of 
an  absolution  for  every  crime  —  the  whole  situation  has  the 
effect  of  witchery,  and,  so  far  from  exciting  a  smile,  fixes 
you  to  the  spot  in  a  trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged 
beyond  expectation  or  bearing.  The  scourging  continues 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and,  when  it  sounds  as  if  dying 
away,  a  bell  rings,  which  seems  to  invigorate  the  penitents, 
for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thickly  than  before. 
Another  bell  rings,  and  the  blows  subside.  At  a  third 
signal,  the  candles  are  relighted,  and  the  minister,  \yho  has 
distributed  the  disciplines,  collects  them  again  with  the 
same  discretion;  for  the  performers,  to  do  them  justice, 
appear  to  be  too  much  ashamed  of  their  transgressions  to 
make  a  show  of  their  penance;  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say,  whether  even  your  next  neighbour  has  given  himself  the 
lash  or  not." 

Hospinian  tells  us,  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  a 
custom  of  hallowing  Rings,  with  much  ceremony,  on  Good 
Friday,  the  weaiers  of  which  will  not  be  afflicted  with  the 
falling  sickness.     He   adds,  that  the  cust  >m  took  its  rise 
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from  a  Ring  which  had  been  long  preserved,  with  great 
veneration,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  great  efficacy  against  the  cramp  and  falling  sickness, 
when  touched  bythose  who  were  afflicted  with  either  of 
those  disorders. 

The    following-  is    Barnabe    Googe's   account    of  Good 
Friday,  in  his  Enghsh  Version  of  Naogeogus,  fo.  51.  b. : — 

Two   Priestes,  the  next  day  following,  upon  their  shoulders  bcare 

The  Image  of  the  Crucifix,  about  the  Altar  neare, 

Being  clad  in  coape  of  crimozen  die,  and  dolefully  they  sing: 

At  length  before  the  steps,  his  coate  pluckt  of,  they  straight  him  brmg, 

And  upon  Turkey  carpettes  lay  liim  down  full  tenderly, 

With  (ushious  underneath  his  heade,  and  pillows  heaped  hie; 

Then  flat  upon  the  grounde  tliey  fall,  and  kisse  both  liand  and  feete, 

And  worship  so  this  woodden  God,  with  honour  farro  unmeete ; 

Then  all  the  shaven  sort  talles  downe,  and  foloweth  them  herein, 

As  workemen  chiufe  of  wicketiuesse,  tiiey  first  of  all  begin  : 

And  after  them,  the  simple  soules,  the  common  people  come, 

And  worship  him  with  divers  giftes,  as  golde,  and  silver  some, 

And  others  corne  or  egges  againe,  to  pulsiiorne  persons  sweete, 

And  eke  a  long  desired  price,  for  wicked  worship  nicete. 

Good  Fridai/  Cross  Bum. — Hutchinson,  in  the  History  of 
Northumberland,  following  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis,  derives 
the  Good  Friday  Bun  from  the  sacred  Cakes  which  were 
offered  at  the  Arkite  Temples,  stiled  Bonn,  and  presented 
every  seventh  day.  These  are  constantly  marked  with  the 
form  of  the  Cross.  Indeed,  the  country  people  in  the  North 
of  England  make,  with  a  knife,  many  little  cross  marks  on 
their  cakes. 


ilUnul^  12.       St.   Gregory   the  Great,  Pope. 
St.  McLvimiUau.     St.  Paul  Bishop  of  Laon. 

0  rises  at  vi.  14'.  and  sets  at  v.  46'. 

St.  Gregory,  surnaraed  the  Great  from  his  extraordinary 
virtues  and  great  mind,  was  born  at  Rome  about  the  year 
540.  The  name  in  Greek  signifies  Watchman,  and  his 
unusual  vigilance  through  life  merited  the  appellation.  He 
was  Confessor  and  Pope,  and  died  in  604. 

Floka. — The  cultivated  gardens  begin  now  to  be  gay 
with  the  Primaveral  Flora.  Various  Daflbdils  begins  to 
blow  in  abundance,  while  Crocuses  are  still  abundant, 
particularly  the  blue  sorts,  which  blow  the  latest.  The 
Mazereon  is  in  all  its  beauty,  and  stands  up  like  a  beautiful 
Pink  bush  amidst  the  budding  shrubs  of  a  cold  March 
border,  braving  the  keenest  winds  of  this  blowing  season. 
The  Pilewort  now  begins  to  adorn  the  shady  grove;  and 
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the  Primrose  to  be  more  abundant  on  the  warm  banks  ex- 
posed to  the  Sun.  The  Camelia  Japonica  is  the  ornament 
and  pride  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  various  Hyacinths  of 
divers  hues,  the  gay  Van  Thol  Tulip,  and  both  the  yellow 
and  the  white  varieties  of  the  Narcissus  adorn  the  windows, 
growing  in  glasses,  or  in  the  bowpots  of  the  lovers  of  Flora's 
early  boon. 

Fauna. — The  early  Fauna  becomes  now  an  interesting 
object.  The  Pigeons  begin  to  sit;  the  Blackbird  lays. 
The  smallest  Willow  Wren  or  Petty  chaps  appears  with  the 
Wheatear.  Fieldfares,  Snipes,  and  Woodcocks  now  leave 
this  Island,  and  proceed  to  Russia,  Siberia,  Norway,  and 
Lapland,  to  breed. 

Pomona. — Few  of  the  gifts  of  this  goddess  remain.  A 
few  Apples  are  still  preserved  of  the  most  keeping  sorts ; 
and  Nuts,  Walnuts,  Chesnuts,  Almonds,  Raisins,  and  pre- 
serves, make  up  the  desserts  of  the  table  at  this  season. 

Ceres. — The  Cereal  observations  in  this  month  relate 
chiefly  to  sowing,  ploughing,  and  preparing  ground  for  seed 
and  grain  of  various  kinds ;  they  are  w^ell  described  by 
Tusser  in  his  Husbandry,  who  thus  comments  on  the  work 
of  March : — 

MARCH'S    HUSBANDRY. 

On  Sowing  Pease  in  March. 

White  Peason,  both  good  for  the  pot  and  the  purse, 
By  sowing  too  timely,  prove  often  the  worse ; 
Because  they  be  tender,  and  hateth  the  cold. 
Prove  March  ere  ye  sow  them,  for  being  too  bold. 

On  Sparc  eating  of  Meadow. 

Spare  meadow  at  Gregory,  marshes  at  Pasque, 

For  fear  of  dry  Summer  no  longer  time  ask ; 

Then  hedge  them  and  ditch  them,  bestow  thereon  pence, — 

Corn,  Meadow,  and  Pasture,  ask  alway  good  fence. 

Of  Mastiffs  and  Mongrils  that  many  we  see, 
A  number  of  thousands  too  many  there  be : 
Watch  therefore  in  Lent,  to  thy  Sheep  go  and  look, 
For  Dogs  will  have  victuals,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

On  Sowing  Hops  and  making  Hop  Gardens. 

In  March  at  the  farthest,  dry  season  or  wet, 
Iloproots  so  well  chosen,  let  skillful  go  set : 
The  goodlier  and  younger,  the  better  I  love; 
Well  gutted  and  pared  the  better  they  prove. 

Some  layeth  them  crosswise,  along  in  the  ground. 
As  high  as  the  knee,  they  do  cover  up  round  : 
Some  prick  up  a  stick  in  the  midst  of  the  same, 
That  little  round  hillock  the  better  to  frame. 
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Some  maketh  a  hollo wness  half  a  foot  deep, 
With  fouer  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asteep; 
One  foot  from  another,  in  order  to  lie, 
And  thereon  a  hillock  as  round  as  a  pie. 

Five  foot  from  another,  each  hillock  would  stand, 
As  straight  as  a  levelled  line  with  the  hand: 
Let  every  hillock  be  fouer  feet  wide, 
The  better  to  come  to  on  every  side. 

On  Husbandry. 

By  Willows  that  growen  thy  hopyard  without, 
And  also  by  hedges  thy  meadows  about, 
Good  Hop  hath  a  pleasure  to  climb  and  to  spread, 
If  sun  may  have  passage  to  comfort  her  head. 

Get  crow  made  of  iron,  deep  hole  for  to  make. 
With  cross  overthwart  it  as  sharp  as  a  stake, 
A  Hone  and  a  Parer  like  sole  of  a  boot. 
To  pare  away  grass  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

In  March  is  good  graffing,  the  skillful  do  know. 
So  long  as  the  wind  in  the  east  do  not  blow  : 
From  Moon  being  changed  till  past  be  the  prime, 
For  graffing  and  cropping  is  very  good  time. 

Things  graffed  or  planted,  the  greatest  and  least, 
Defend  against  Tempest,  the  Bird,  and  the  Beast ; 
Defended  shall  prosper,  the  tother  is  lost, 
The  thing  with  the  labour,  the  time  and  the  cost. 

On  the  Sowing  of  Parley. 

Sow  Barley  in  March,  in  April,  and  May, 
The  later  in  sand,  and  the  sooner  in  clay. 
What  worser  for  Barley,  than  wetness  and  cold  ? 
What  better  to  skillful,  than  time  to  be  bold  ? 

Who  soweth  his  Barley  too  soon,  or  in  Rain,  ' 

Of  Oats  and  of  Thistles  shall  after  complain : 
I  speak  not  of  Mayweed,  of  Cockle  and  such, 
That  noieth  the  Barley  so  often  and  much. 

Let  Barley  be  harrowed  finely  as  dust, 

Then  workmanly  trench  it,  and  fence  it  ye  must. 

This  season  well  plied,  set  sowing  an  end, 

And  praise  and  pray  God,  a  good  harvest  to  send. 

The  culture  of  Hops  was  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  1524 ;  and  they  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  Statute  Book  in  1552,  temp.  Ed.  VI. 

No  trees  appear  preferable  to  Willows  for  fencing  hop- 
grounds  ;  and  none  are  said  to  be  worse  than  Elms,  as  they 
attract  mildews. 

The  iron  crow  is  to  let  the  poles  into  the  ground.  The 
hone  is  no  other  than  a  rubber  to  sharpen  it. 

As  Barley  requires  a  warm  and  dry  soil,  clay  can  never 
be  adapted  for  it  at  any  season,  and  least  of  all  very  early. 
The  modern  practice  is  not  in  favour  of  either  extreme  in 
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sowing ;  but  a  |3romptness  of  decision,  when  the  soil  and 
the  weather  invite,  "  is  the  time  for  the  skilful  to  be  bold." 
In  a  very  dry  season,  steeping  would  doubtless  be  attended 
with  beneficial  effects. 

Thistles  generally  indicate  a  good  soil,  though  they  are 
never  suffered  to  grow  in  any  well  managed  farm  ;  and  even 
by  the  road  sides  they  should  be  prevented  from  seeding. 

In  March,  the  Farmer  dresses  and  rolls  the  meadows; 
spreads  Anthills;  plants  Quicksets,  Osiers,  Sallows,  Willows, 
&c. ;  sows  Flax  Seed,  artificial  Grasses,  Beans  and  Peas, 
Broom  and  Whin  Seeds,  and  Grass  Seeds  among  Wheat; 
he  also  ploughs  for  and  sows  Oats,  and  Hemp  and  Flax. 
A  dry  season  is  very  important  to  the  Farmer,  that  he  may 
get  the  seed  early  into  the  ground  ;  hence  the  adage  that 
•*  A  peck  of  March  dust  is  xoorth  a  king's  ransome." 

There  is  a  great  and  hitherto  unexplained  difference  in 
soils,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  agri- 
cultural rules  for  every  place.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  attending  soils  is,  that  where  the  special 
pabulum  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  any  particular  plant  is 
present,  there  that  plant  will  be  found,  and  how  it  comes 
there  is  a  mystery ;  it  appears,  flowers,  seeds  again,  and 
flourishes  in  despite  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Farmer  to 
extirpate  it.  On  the  contrary,  seeds  artificially  sown  Vvith 
the  greatest  care,  and  at  the  properest  time  of  year,  on  soils 
unsuited  to  their  nature,  will  always  grow  badly,  and  never 
last  there,  but  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  will  dwindle  away 
and  be  lost.  We  cannot  easily  trace  the  origin  of  many 
plants  which  spring  up  spontaneously  wherever  the  soil  is 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  seeds  by  proper  manure, 
but  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 

The  best  indications,  perhaps,  of  the  varieties  of  soil,  are 
the  particular  weeds  which  grow  naturally  on  it.  In  some 
places  Mayweed,  in  others  Cockle ;  in  some  Poppy,  in 
others  Wireweed,  prevail  most.  In  Sussex,  about  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  East  Grinstead,  there  are  no  Corn  Poppies 
for  example,  while  a  few  miles  South  and  West,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Surry,  the  fields  are  quite  red  with  them  all  the 
Summer  months — varieties  depending  on  eternal  and  immu- 
table laws  in  the  vegetable  economy,  of  which  Virgil  is 
mindful : — 

Continuo  has  leges  aeternaque  foedera  ceitis 
Imposuit  iiatura  locis,  quo  tempore  priinuin 
Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  jectavit  in  orbein  : 
Unde  homines  nati,  durum  genus.     Ergo  age,  terrae 
Pingue  solum  primis  extemplcS  a  mensibus  anni 
Fortes  iuvertant  tauri :  glebasque  jacentes 
f ulverulenta  coqnat  maturis  solibus  aestas. 
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We  shall  conclude  our  observations  today  with  the  fol- 
lowing curious  Table,  by  making  himself  master  of  which, 
the  Farmer  may  judge  of  the  comparative  probabilities  of  wet 
weather  in  each  month  of  the  year :  it  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Howard's  Climate  of  London: — 


Table 

of  the  Monthly  Averages  of  Haiti. 

FROM        TO 

FROM         TO 

FROM         TO 

MONTHS. 

1797—1806 

1807—1816 

1797—1816 

January 

2-011 

1-907 

1-959  in. 

February 

1-320 

1.643 

1-482 

March 

1-057 

1-542 

1-299 

April 

1-666 

1-719 

1-692 

May 

1-608 

2-036 

1-822 

June 

1-876 

1-964 

1-920 

July 

2-683 

2-592 

2637 

August  • 

2-117 

2-134 

2-125 

September 

2-199 

1-644 

1'921 

October 

2173 

2-872 

2-522 

November 

3-360 

2-637 

2  998 

December 
Totals  •  •  • 

2-365 

2-489 

2-427 

24-435 

25-179 

24804 

The  wettest  month,  in  a  long  run  of  years,  appears  by 
this  method  to  be  November;  and  the  driest  to  be  March. 


ifttarri)   13.     St.  Nicephorus,  C.     St.  Euphrasia,   V. 
St.  Theophanes,  A.C.    St.  KcnascIia,V.    St.  Gerald. 


St.  Pulche7mis. 


48'. 


0  rises  at  vi.  12'.  and  sets  at  v, 

St.  Nicephorus,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  died  in 
exile  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  constructing  in  the  year  828, 
and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

The  planet  Uranus  ^  was  discovered  by  Herschel  in 
1781.  This  pl'dnet  has  been  called  after  his  name  in  some 
Calendars,  and  has  also  been  called  Georgium  Sidns. 

Flora. — The  peerless  Daffodil  Narcisxus  incomparahilis  now  begins 
to  blow,  and  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  Spring  garden  :  it  has  a  double 
and  two  single  varieties. 

The  Narcissus  laetiis  and  A^.  odorus  also  flower  at  this 
time,  together  with  the  early  Jonquil,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  this  pleasing  genus,  of  whose  numerous  species  the  first 
is  the  early  Daffodil.  The  nodding  and  pendent  flowers  of 
this  plant,  wet  with  a  morning  shower,  remind  us  of  Milton's 
line : — 

Bid  DaftbdiUies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
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Fauna. — About  this  time  Spiders  begin  to  appear  in 
the  gardens,  for  in  Winter  they  are  only  seen  in  houses  ;  and 
this  species,  indeed,  which  inhabits  our  dwellings,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  garden  Spiders.  These  are  a  very  interest- 
ing tribe  of  insects,  in  spite  of  their  ugly  appearance,  and  the 
general  dislike  which  most  persons,  especially  females, 
attach  to  them,  is  common  with  Earwigs  and  other  unsightly 
insects.  Naturalists  have  found  out  this  curious  propensity 
in  Spiders,  that  they  seem  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and 
have  been  known  to  descend  from  the  ceiling  during  concerts, 
and  to  retire  when  the  strain  was  finished  ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing old  verses,  from  the  Anthologia  Borealis  et  Australis, 
remind  us  : — 

To  a  Spider  which  inhabited  a  Cell. 

In  this  wild,  groping,  dark,  and  drearie  Cove, 

Of  wife,  of  children,  and  of  health  bereft,  , 

I  hailed  thee,  friendly  Spider,  who  hadst  wove 

Thy  mazy  Net  on  yonder  mouldering  raft: 
Would  that  the  cleanlie  Housemaid's  foot  had  left 

Thee  tarrying  here,  nor  took  thy  life  away; 
For  thou  from  out  this  seare  olde  ceiling's  cleft 

Came  down  each  morn  to  hede  my  plaintive  lay; 
Joying  like  me  to  heare  sweete  Musick  play. 
Wherewith  I'd  fein  beguile  the  dull  dark  lingering  day. 


Mm\i  14.  St.  Aland,  Queen  of  Germany  in  968. 
aS*S'.  ^cepsimas,  Joseph,  <^x'.  Martyrs.  St.  Boniface, 
Bishop  of  Ross. 

©  rises  at  vi,  10'.  and  sets  at  v.  50'. 

St.  Maud  was  daughter  of  Theodoric, a  Saxon  Count;  and, 
though  so  highly  esteemed  for  her  devotedness  to  the  service 
of  Heaven,  was  married  to  Henry  the  Fowler,  son  to  Otho 
Duke  of  Saxony,  a  man  as  much  devoted  to  hawking  as  his 
wife  was  to  prayer.     Our  Saint  died  in  the  year  968. 

Equiria  juxta  Tiberim. — Rom.  Cal. 

Rii/e  of  Health  for  Spring. — It  was  formerly  so  regular  a 
custom  to  be  blooded  about  this  time,  that  a  few  observations 
on  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  health  and  averting  dis- 
orders at  this  unwholesome  time  of  year,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Spring  has  its 
peculiar  diseases,  such  as  Fevers  of  an  intermittent  character. 
Boils  and  Carbuncles,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  and  others. 
We  know  of  no  specific  remedies  for  these  complaints ;  but 
the  following  rule  of  conduct  with  respect  to  diet,  sleep, 
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air,  exercise,  &:c.  is  best  calculated  to  keep  the  body  healthy, 
and  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  prevailing  maladies  : 

1.  Keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  regular  by  small  doses 
of  aperient  medicine,  taken  whenever  the  functions  of  the 
bowels  seem  inactive. 

2.  Eat  at  regular  times,  and  do  not  wear  out  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach  by  eating  anything  between  meals. 
A  breakfast  at  nine,  a  dinner  at  five,  and  tea  or  coffee  at 
eight,  are  all  that  is  required ;  and  suppers  are  universally 
bad,  particularly  for  nervous  and  irritaljle  constitutions,  as 
they  produce  indigestion,  bad  sleep,  and  low  spirits  next 
day. 

3.  Take  exercise  at  this  time  of  year  between  breakfast 
and  dinner;  but  after  dinner  sit  quiet  and  converse  with 
your  company,  as  motion  after  eating  disturbs  the  digestion 
of  the  fqod.  As  the  Spring  advances,  you  may  take  exercise 
before  as  well  as  after  breakfast,  and  ag-ain  after  tea. 

4.  Avoid  all  strong  liquors,  particularly  when  fasting. 

5.  Too  much  of  any  sort  of  food,  but  particularly  of 
meat,  is  apt  to  produce  weakness  and  numerous  diseases, 
which  many  people  erroneously  suppose  it  will  counteract. 

6.  Guard  against  cold  winds  and  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  so  common  in  Spring,  by  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin. 

7.  Nervous  people  should  keep  in  doors  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  East,  particularly  in  Spring.  Such  winds  often 
cause  Headaches  which  we  get  up  v/ith  in  the  morning  and 
falsely  ascribe  to  other  causes.  ^*' 

A  writer  on  the  effects  of  winedrinking  thus  concludes 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  tendency  of  that  beverage 
combined  with  repletion: — "The  drinking  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors,  together  with  a  full  diet  of  irritating  food, 
are  practices  which  have  been  reprobated  by  the  common 
sense  of  all  ages,  as  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
which  the  strictest  physiological  inquiry  has  shown  to  be 
the  principal  cause  of  that  combination  of  bodily  and  mental 
disorder  which  exhibits  itself  under  every  conceivable  form 
of  human  misery,  which  appears  to  be  every  where  increasing, 
and  Vv'hich,  in  its  twofold  operation  of  destroying  the  power 
of  procreation,  and  subsequently  the  individual,  must  be 
condemned  as  an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  existence  ; 
and  which,  if  it  should  ever  become  universal,  seems  capable 
of  cutting;  off  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Lines  on  Health,  by  Thomson. 

Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  heahh  and  spirits  go  amiss? 
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How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  I 

Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 

And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 

Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away 

Soon  swallowed  in  Disease's  sad  abyss, 

While  he  whom  Toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 

As  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health! 
Unclogged  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind  ; 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find: 
See  !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds ; 
Yet  what  but  highstrung  health  this  dancing  pleasaunce  breeds  ? 

Castle  of  Indolence. 


iWard^  15.     St.  Abraham,  Hermit,   anno  360.     St. 
Mary,  Penitent.     St.  Zachary,  P.  C.  in  741. 

©  rises  at  vi.  8'.  and  sets  at  v.  52'. 

IDUS. — Annae  Perennaefest.     Julius  Caesar  occisus  in  Capitolio. — 

Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  thus  alludes  to  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Anna  Perenna,  and  the  holiday  assemblies  near  the  Tiber : — 

Idibus  est  Annae  festum  geniale  Perennae, 
Haud  procul  h  ripis,  advena  Tibri,  tuis. 

Virgil,  as  a  sequel  to  his  very  natural  observations  on 
the  prognostics  of  weather,  deducible  from  the  various 
appearances  of  the  Sun,  goes  on  to  describe  the  dire  and 
appalling  tokens  of  Heaven's  displeasure  at  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Roman  Capitol : — 

Sol  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam, 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  saccula  noctem. 
Tempore  quanquam  illo  tellus  quoque,  et  aequora  ponti, 
Obscoenique  canes,  importunaeque  volucres 
Signa  dabant.     Quoties  Cyclopum  eServere  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  Aetnam, 
Flammarumque  globos,  liquefactaque  volvere  saxa? 
Armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  coelo 
Audiit,  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes. 
Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 
Ingens,  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 
Visa  sub  obscurum  noctis :  pecudesque  locutae, 
Infandum !  sistunt  amnes,  terraeque  dehiscunt : 
Et  moestum  illacrymat  templis  ebur,  aeraque  sudant. 
Proluit  insano  contorquens  vortice  sylvas 
Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit :  nee  tempore  eodem 
Tristibus  aut  extis  fibrae  apparere  minaces, 
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Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  cessavit ;  et  alte 
Per  noctem  resonare  lupis  ululantibus  urbes, 
Non  alias  coelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
Fulgura,  nee  diri  toties  arsere  cometae. 
Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 
Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi : 
Nee  fuit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro 
Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  cainpos. 
Scilieet  et  tempus  veuiet,  ciim  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila : 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  efFossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulehris. 

Prodigies  following  Caesar's  Death. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 

Calphurnia's  Address  to  Caesar  on  the  Prodigies  seen  the  Night  before 

his  Death. 

Cat.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies ; 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  Lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawned,  and  yielded  up  their  dead : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
■*      O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Caes.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  Comets  seen; 
The  Heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  Princes. 


ittarci)  16.    St.  Jtdian,  ofCiWisidi.    St.  Finian  Loblar. 

0  rises  at  vi.  6'.  and  sets  at  v.  54'. 
Scorpius  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  thus  notice^  the  rising  of  the  Scorpion  this  morning; 

Postera  ciim  teneras  Aurora  refecerit  herbas, 
Scorpios  a  prima  parte  videndus  erit. 
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Ort  the  peculiar  Twinkling  of  Antares  in  Corde  Scorpii. 

Now  rising  you  may  see  with  naked  eye 
The  brilliant  Star  in  Corde  Scorpii, 
Whose  changing  colours  on  a  Summer's  night, 
When  culminating,  shine  so  clear  and  bright, 
And  twinkling  change  with  red  and  silver  light. 

Antares,  or  the  bright  star  in  the  heart  of  the  Scorpion, 
is,  according  to  Helvetius,  in  longitude  t  4'^  58'  48",  lati- 
tude South  4°  27'  19" ;  consequently,  the  best  time  for 
viewing  this  constellation  is  about  Midsummer,  when  it 
culminates  or  passes  the  meridian  soon  after  it  gets  dark. 

Chronology. — King  of  Sweden  murdered  in  1792. 

The  murder  of  the  King  of  Sweden  recorded  today 
reminds  us  of  some  quaint  and  impressive  lines  on  Death  by 
Shakespeare,  which  we  shall  here  insert : — 

Apostrophe  to  Death. 

O  amiable,  lovely  Death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  posterity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows  ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me;   and  I  will  think  thou  smilest. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !    Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

Lines  on  a  favourite  Mouse  killed  by  accident,  from  a  MS.  said  to  be  b\j 
Robert  Burns— from  the  Star  Newspaper,  April  8,  1820. 

Alas !  wee  cow'rin  donsie  Mouse, 

How  soon  thy  lee-lang  day  is  o'er ! 
Yestreen  about  my  lowlie  house 

Ye  prankit  round  about  the  door, 
And  pick't  the  crumbs  o'  Barley  Cake 

That  frae  thy  Mistress'  table  fell ; 
Then  frolickit  for  pastime's  sake, 

Nae  scared  by  Flunkie's  sounding  bell ; 
Thy  life,  though  short,  was  fu'  enjoyed, 

Nor  had  ye  ony  cares  to  clog  ye, 
Nor  feared  ye,  while  wi'  her  ye  toyed. 

The  slaughtering  tread  o'  primsie  Moggie. 
Ah  !  were  mine  ain  nae  harder  lot. 

To  breathe  the  loathsome  air  o'  day, 
A  myrmidon  at  Fortune's  foot 

To  cringe  and  fawn  my  life  away. 
Right  weeting  a'  the  woe  and  pain 

The  chequered  life  o'  Man  attending; 
To  me  ilk  flow'ret  blaws  in  vain. 

On  youth  its  balmy  fragrance  spending: 
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Then  let  me  drown  ray  cares  in  wine, 
And  let  me  while  I  live  carouse, 

And  be  my  dede-thraw  short  as  thine, 
My  life  as  simple — hapless  Mouse. 


iWarc]^  17.  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland.  St. 
Gertrude,  V.  A.  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  SS. 
Martyrs  of  Alexandria. 

0  rises  at  vi.  4'.  and  sets  at  v.  56'. 

Chronology. — Shock  of  an  Earthquake  at  Lincoln  in  1816. 

Liberalia,  Agonia.     Mtlvius  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Liberalia  were  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  on  the  17th  of  March.  Slaves  were  then  per- 
mitted to  speak  with  freedom,  and  every  thing  bore  the 
appearance  of  independence.  They  were  much  the  same  as 
the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks. —  Varro. 

The  Agonalia  and  Agonia  were  festivals  in  Rome,  cele- 
brated three  times  a  year  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  Agonius. 
They  were  instituted  by  Numa,  and  on  the  festive  days  the 
Chief  Priest  used  to  offer  a  ram. — Ovid.  Fast.  i.  v.  317. — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  v, 

Ovid  observes  of  the  rising  of  Milvius  : — 

Stella  Lycaoniam  vergit  proclinis  ad  Arcton 
Milvius,  haec  ilia  nocte  videndus  erit. 

One  may  see  aloft  this  night 

The  Star  that  Fable  calls  the  Kyte, 
Towards  the  Bear  now  take  its  flight, 

Scanding  the  Welkin  to  Heaven's  height. 

The  tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland  was  born  in  the  year  371, 
in  a  village  called  Bonaven  Taberniae,  probably  Kilpatrick, 
in  Scotland,  between  Dunbriton  and  Glasgow.  Being  suc- 
cessively ordained  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop,  he  received 
the  apostolical  benediction  from  Pope  Celestine,  and  was 
sent  by  him,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  432,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Ireland.  He  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  123, 
and  was  buried  at  Down,  in  Ulster. 

The  Order  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted  by  his  late 
Majesty  George  III.  in  the  year  1783. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  from  Brand. — "  The  Shamrock  is 
said  to  be  worn  by  the  Irish,  upon  the  anniversary  of  this 
Saint,  for  the  following  reason  : — When  the  Saint  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  pagan  Irish,  he  illustrated  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  showing  them  a  trefoil,  or  three  leaved  grass 
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with  one  stalk,  which  operating  to  their  conviction,  the 
Shamrock,  which  is  a  bundle  of  this  grass,  was  ever  after- 
wards worn  upon  this  Saint's  anniversary,  to  commemorate 
the  event." 

"  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh 
Bards,,  fol.  Lond.  1794,  p.  13,  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  '  St. 
Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Calphurnius  and  Concha.  He  was  born  in  the  Vale  of  Rhos, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  about  the  year  373.'  Mr.  Jones,  how- 
ever, gives  another  pedigree  of  this  Saint,  and  makes  him  of 
Caernarvonshire.  He  adds  :  *  His  original  Welsh  name  was 
Maenwyn,  and  his  ecclesiastical  name  of  Patricius  was  given 
him  by  Pope  Celestine,  when  he  consecrated  him  a  Bishop, 
and  sent  him  missioner  into  Ireland,  to  convert  the  Irish,  in 
433.  When  St.  Patrick  landed  near  Wicklow,  the  inha- 
bitants were  ready  to  stone  him  for  attempting  an  innova- 
tion in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  He  requested  to  be 
heard,  and  explained  unto  them  that  God  is  an  omnipotent, 
sacred  Spirit,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the 
Trinity  is  contained  in  the  Unity ;  but  they  were  reluctant  to 
give  credit  to  his  words.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  plucked  a 
trefoil  from  the  ground,  and  expostulated  with  the  Hiber- 
nians :  '  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  for  these  three  leaves,  to  grow  upon  one  stalk  T 
The  Irish  were  immediately  convinced." 

If  the  weather  be  fine  and  warm,  the  croaking  of  Frogs 
begins  now  to  be  heard  from  the  pools,  ponds,  and  stagnant 
waters,  where  a  great  number  of  them  being  assembled 
together,  the  noise  they  make  may  be  heard  a  great  way  off: 
and  we  hail  another  sign  of  Spring,  and  perhaps  acknow- 
ledge also  a  foreboding  of  the  equinoctial  showers,  saying, 

Et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  qiierelam. 


Jttarcb  18.  St.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  M. 
St.  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  C.  St.  Ed- 
ivard  the  King.  St.  Anselm,  Bp.  C.  St.  Fridian, 
Bp.  C. 

0  rises  at  vi.  2'.  and  sets  at  v.  58'. 

In  the  account  of  St.  Cyril,  in  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
this  day  is  recorded  a  very  good  and  instructive  account  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  remarkable  miracle  by 
which  the  attempt  was  foiled,  and  the  incipient  temple 
destroyed. 
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Chronology. —  John  Home  Tooke,  the  etymological  Philosopher, 
died  in  1812. 

Sol  in  Ariete. —  Rom.  Cal. 

At  the  time  the  Roman  Calendar  was  formed,  the  first 
point  of  the  real  constellation  Aries  agreed  with  the  equi- 
noctial point ;  but  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinox,  the  aforesaid  point  of  equal  day  and  night  takes 
place  in  Pisces.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  not  to  use 
the  names  of  the  signs  in  writing  of  the  longitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  to  designate  them  by  their  number  of 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  month  of  March  was  anciently  said  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  Minerva:  a  fable,  the  origin  of  which  is  more 
difficult  than  that  which  relates  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
other  months,  thus  described  : — 

On  the  Tutelary  Deities  of  the  Months. 

By  Juno  January  's  ruled  and  driven, 

Wet  February  is  to  Neptune  given ; 

March  to  Minerva,  may  whose  wisdome  screen  us 

From  April's  procreant  goddess,  lovely  Venus : 

Apollo  hath  the  charge  of  flowrie  May, 

While  INIercury  on  June  exerts  the  sway; 

July  is  Jove's,  the  thundering  King  of  Heaven; 

And  August  is  to  yellow  Ceres  given  : 

September  is  ascribed  to  Old  Tubulcain, 

Which  mythists  make  to  be  the  same  as  Vulcan  : 

Instead  of  March  fierce  Mars  hath  got  October, 

Who  with  new  wine  replete  is  never  sober: 

Chaste  Dian  treads  the  covers  in  November, 

And  makes  the  mangled  Hares  her  shafts  remember, 

Whom  burning  Vesta  roasts  in  dull  December. 

The  above,  and  various  other  verses  taken  from  the  old 
Anthologies  and  Horilegiums  of  the  17th  century,  are  curious 
as  subjects  of  antiquarian  research,  but  possess  little  poetical 
beauties.  Early  poetry,  relating  to  the  ancient  months  and 
to  their  patron  deities,  is  however,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  research. 

"  The  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months,  such  as 
Gabriel,  Michael,  Yar,  Nisan,  &c.  came  from  Babylon  with 
the  Jews,"  says  expressly  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. — See 
Beausob.  Hist,  da  Matiich.  vol.  ii.  p.  624.  where  he  proves 
that  the  Saints  of  the  Almanack  are  in  imitation  of  the  365 
angels  of  the  Persians,  and  lamblicus  in  his  Egyptian  Mys- 
teries, sect.  ii.  c.  3.  speaks  of  angels,  archangels,  seraphims, 
&c.  like  a  true  Christian. 

Ovid  thus  notices  the  sign  Aries,  into  which  the  Sun 
entered  on  this  day,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  : — 

Nunc  potes  ad  solem  sublato  dicere  vultu, 
Hie  heri  Phryxeae  vellera  pressit  ovis. 
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Then  follows  a  long  fabulous  account  of  this  sign,  which 
gives  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  so  cele- 
brated by  writers  who  have  left  us  accounts  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  Expedition,  and  of  the  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jason. 
Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  sign  Aries  has  some 
connexion  with  the  Paschal  Lamb  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the 
Paschal  Tapers  of  the  Catholics.     At  all  events,  it  is  derived 
from  the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ;  and 
the  term  Phryxea,  used  by  Ovid,  will  be  found  explained  by 
the  accounts  left  of  that  voyage,  which  took  place  in  the 
ship  Argo,  about  79  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1263 
B.  C.     The  causes  of  this  expedition  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance :  —  Athamas,   King    of  Thebes,    had   married 
Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  divorced  to  marry 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
As  Nephele  was  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
repudiated   her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by  whom  he 
had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.     As  the 
children  of  Nephele  were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right 
of  birth,  Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against  them, 
and  she   caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence, by  poisoning  all  the  grain  which  had  been  sown  in 
the  earth.     Upon  this    the    oracle  was  consulted;    and    as 
it  had  been  corrupted  by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was, 
that  Nephele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the  gods. 
Phryxus  was  apprised  of  this,  and  he  immediately  embarked 
with  his  sister  Helle,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  iEetes,  King 
of  Colchis,  one  of  his  near  relations.     In  the  voyage   Helle 
died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and  was  received 
with   kindness  by  the  king.     The  poets  have   embellished 
the  flight  of  Phryxus,  by  supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled 
through  the  air  on  a  Ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  speech.     This 
Ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  offspring  of  Neptune's  amours, 
under  the  form  of  a  Ram,  with  the  nymph  Theophane.     As 
they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed,  the  Ram  took  them  on  his 
back,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air.     On  their  way 
Helle  was   giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
from  her  was  called  the  Hellespont.     When  Phryxus  came 
to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the  Ram  to  Jupiter,  or  according  to 
others,   to  Mars,   to  whom   he  also   dedicated  the  Golden 
Fleece.     He  soon  after  married  Chalciope  the  daughter  of 
^etes ;  but  his  father  in  law  envied  him  the  possession  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered 
him.     Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
Aeson,  demanded   of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which  he 
usurped,  Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
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vided   he   avenged    the    death   of  tlieir  common   relation, 
Phryxus,  whom  Aeetes  had   basely   murdered    in  Colchis. 
Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious 
soul,  cheerfully  undertook    the    expedition,    and  embarked 
with  all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo.     They 
stopped  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  they  remained  two 
years,  and  raised  a  new  race    of  men  froni   the    Lemnian 
women  who  had  murdered  their  husbands.     After  they  had 
left  Lemnos,  they  visited  Samothrace,   where  they  offered 
sacrifices   to  the    gods,   and  thence   passed    to    Troas    and 
Cyzicum.     Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus,  the  king   of  the  country.     The   night   after   their 
departure,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  again  on  the 
coast  of  Cyzicum ;  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  them  to 
be  their  enemies,  the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.     In 
this  nocturnal   engagement   the    slaughter   was    great,    and 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason,  who,  to  expiate 
the  murder  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  buried  him  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  Mount  Dindymus, 
From    Cyzicum    they   visited    Bebrycia,    otherwise    called 
Bithynia,  where  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and"  slew 
him.     They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia  by  a  storm,  to  Salmy- 
dessa,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus, 
king   of  the   place,  from   the   persecution    of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the  Cyanean  rock  or 
the  Symplegades,   and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea. 
They  visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians,  where  Lycus 
reigned,   and    lost   two  of  their    companions,    Idmon,    and 
Tiphys  their  pilot.     After  they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were 
driven   upon   the   island   of  Arecia,  where  they  found   the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  Aeetes  their  grandfather  had  sent 
to  Greece    to    take    possession   of  their  father's  kingdom. 
From  this  island  they  at  last  arrived  safe  in  Aea,  the  capital 
of  Colchis.     Jason  explained  the  causes  of  his  voyage  to 
Aeetes ;  but  the  conditions  on  which   he  was  to  recover  the 
Golden  Fleece,  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts  must  have 
perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.     She  had  a  conference  with 
Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of 
Hecate,  Medea  pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  carried 
her  with  him  to  Greece.     He  was  to  tame  two  Bulls,  which 
had  brazen  feet  and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to   tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of  adamant 
stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres  of  ground  never 
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before  cultivated.     After  this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the 
teeth  of  a  Dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to 
rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.     This  done, 
lie  was  to  kill  an  ever  watchful  dragon,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  on  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was  sus- 
pended.    All  these  labours  were  to  be  performed   in  one 
il.xy ;  and  Medea's  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,    and    potions,   was   unparalleled,   easily  extricated 
Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  his 
companions,  and  of  Aeetes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who 
had  assembled  to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  action. 
He  tamed  the  Bulls  with  ease,  ploughed  the  field,  sowed  the 
Dragon's  teeth,  and  when  the  armed  men  sprang  from  the 
earth,  he  threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the  other,  till  they  all 
perished.     After  this  he  went  to  the  Dragon,  and  by  means 
of  enchanted  herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtained  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail  with  Medea.     He  was  soon 
pursued  by  Absyrtus,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them, 
and  was  seized  and   murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea.     The 
mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed  in  the  way  through 
which  Aeetes  was  to  pass,  that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be 
stopped.     After  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the 
left,  (according  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets  who  were 
ignorant  of  geography,)  they  came  to  the  island  Peucestes, 
and  to  that  of  Circe.     Here  Circe  informed  Jason,  that  the 
cause  of  all  his  calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which    she   refused   to    expiate  him.     Soon    after,   they 
entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
passed  the  straits  of  Charybdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must 
have  perished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Peleus,  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them.      They   were  preserved 
from  the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived 
in  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a  different  course. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  that  Medea  should   be  restored,  if 
she  had  not  been  actually  married  to  Jason ;  but  the  wife  of 
Alcinoiis,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed  umpire 
between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts,  had  the  marriage  pri- 
vatelyconsummated  by  night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of 
Aeetes  to  Medea  were  now  void.     Prom  Phaeacia  the  Ar- 
gonauts came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  whence  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  many 
disasters,  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of  the  murder 
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of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived  safe  in  Tiiessaly.  Tlie 
impracticability  of  such  a  voyage  is  well  known.  Apollonius 
Rhodius  gives  another  account  equally  improbable.  He 
says,  that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them  by  entering 
another  mouth  of  the  river.  After  they  had  continued  their 
voyage  for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the  country  to 
the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles.  Here  they  met  with 
Absyrtus,  who  had  pursued  the  same  measures,  and  con- 
veyed his  ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus  was 
immediately  put  to  death ;  and  soon  after  the  beam  of 
Dodona  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should  never  return 
home,  if  he  were  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  Aea,  where  Circe,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Aeetes,  expiated  him  without  knowing  who  he 
was.  There  is  a  third  tradition  which  maintains,  that  they 
returned  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many  places 
of  Asia. 


JWiarc]^  19.     St.  Joseph.     St.  Alemund,  Martyr. 

VERNAL  EQUINOX.  — 0  rises  at  vi.  and  sets  at  vi. 
Quinquatria  Minervae. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Vernal  Equinox  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  where 
the  Sun  appears  when  the  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length. 
From  this  point  the  longitudes  of  the  planetary  bodies  are 
calculated. 

On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinox. — The  equinoctial  points 
are  always  westering,  that  is,  getting  back  among  the  pre- 
ceding signs  of  stars,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  seconds  each 
year,  which  retrogade  motion  is  called  the  precession,  or 
sometimes  the  retrocession,  of  the  equinoxes.  As  then  the 
fixed  stars  remain  immoveable,  and  the  equinoxes  go  back- 
ward, the  stars  will  seem  to  move  more  and  more  eastward 
with  respect  to  them  ;  whence  the  longitudes  of  the  stars, 
which  are  reckoned  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  are  con- 
tinually increasing.  On  this  account,  the  interval  of  time 
between  any  equinox,  and  that  same  equinox,  in  the  follow- 
ing revolution  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  the  tropical  year, 
is  some  minutes  shorter  than  the  sidereal  year,  or  the  period 
in  which  the  earth  revolves  from  one  point  of  her  orbit  to 
the  same  point  again ;  and,  because  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  equinoctial  points  thus  advances  during  the  time  of 
every  equinox  a  little  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
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happened,  this  phenomenon  is  called  the  *  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.' 

Hence  it  is  that  the  constellations  have  all  changed  the 
places  assigned  them  by  the  ancient  astronomers.  In  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  the  equinoctial  points  were  fixed  to  the 
first  stars  of  Aries  and  of  Libra  ;  but  the  signs  are  now  no 
longer  in  the  same  points,  and  the  stars  which  were  then  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sun,  when  he  was  in  the  equinox,  are 
now  a  whole  sign,  or  thirty  degrees,  to  the  east  of  it.  Thus, 
the  first  star  of  Aries  is  now  in  that  portion  of  the  ecliptic 
called  Taurus ;  and  the  first  star  of  Taurus  now  resides  in 
Gemini,  and  Gemini  is  advanced  into  Cancer.  By  this 
retrograde  motion  the  equinoxes  will  have  made  their  revo- 
lution westward,  and  will  be  returned  to  Aries  again,  or  the 
constellations  will  have  made  theirs  eastward,  and  will  again 
fall  into  their  former  places,  with  regard  to  the  equinoxes,  in 
25,816  years,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe;  in  25,920  years, 
according  to  Ricciolus  ;  and  in  24,800,  according  to  Cassini ; 
and  then,  and  not  before,  the  same  stars,  vvhich  at  present 
mark  the  equinoctial  points  and  corresponding  longitudes, 
will,  by  the  Earth's  motion,  mark  them  over  again. 

Fauna.  —  Many  fish  now  come  up  the  rivers  to  spawn, 
particularly  the  Smelt  Salmo  eperlaniis.  This  fish  is  all  the 
year  found  on  the  coasts,  for  they  rarely  leave  it  to  go  to  any 
great  distance,  except  at  the  spav/ning  season.  The  Smelt 
has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  is  commonly  compared  to  that 
of  a  cucumber.  This  fish  varies  in  size,  sometimes  mea- 
suring twelve  inches  and  upwards  in  length,  and  v,^eighing 
half  a  pound. 

Bees  now  venture  out  of  their  hives.  There  are  several 
species  of  Bees,  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  the 
common  Honey  Bee  Apis  meUiJica  which  has  been  so  long 
and  justly  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  polity,  the  neatness 
and  precision  with  which  it  constructs  its  cells,  and  the 
diligence  with  which  it  provides,  during  the  warmth  of 
Summer,  a  supply  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  hive  during 
the  rigours  of  the  succeeding  winter.  A  hive  contains  three 
kinds  of  Bees.  1.  A  single  Queen  Bee,  distinguishable  by 
the  length  of  her  body,  and  the  proportional  shortness  of 
her  wings.  2.  Working  Bees,  or  neuters,  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands  :  these  are  the  smallest  sized  Bees  in  the 
hive,  and  are  armed  with  a  sting.  3.  Drones,  or  males,  to 
the  number,  perhaps,  of  1500  or  2000  :  these  are  largej-  than 
the  workers,  and  are  of  a  darker  colour;  they  make  a  greater 
noise  in  flying,  and  have  no  sting.  The  whole  labour  of 
the  community  is  performed  by  the  workers  :  they  elaborate 
the  wax  and  construct  the  cells  ;  they  collect  the  honey  and 
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feed  the  brood.  The  drones  are  regularly  massacred  by  the 
workers  in  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  Queen  Bee  to  lay  the  eggs,  which  remain  about  three 
days  in  the  cells  before  they  are  hatched.  A  small  white 
worm  then  appears,  called,  indifferently,  worm,  larva,  maggot, 
or  grub  :  this  larva  is  fed  with  honey  for  some  days,  and  then 
changes  into  a  nymph,  or  pupa.  After  passing  a  certain 
period  in  this  state,  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  winged  insect. 
The  appearance  of  Bees  is  a  certain  indication  that  flowers 
are  to  be  met  with;  for  now  this  '  golden  daughter  of  the 
Spring,' 

From  mead  to  mead,  in  wanton  labour  roves, 

And  loads  its  little  thigh,  or  gilds  its  wing 

With  all  the  essence  of  the  flushing  groves ; 

Extracts  the  aromatic  soul  of  flowers, 

And,  humming  in  delight,  its  waxen  bowers 
Fills  with  the  luscious  spoils,  and  lives  ambrosial  hours. — From  T.  T. 

In  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  the  Bees  suspend 
their  honeycomb  from  edges  of  rocks ;  and  these  nests  are 
easily  discoverable  by  the  Hottentots,  who  implicitly  rely  on 
the  direction  of  a  little  brown  bird,  denominated  the  Indi- 
cator, or  Honey  Bird,  that,  on  the  discovery  of  a  nest,  flies 
in  quest  of  some  person,  to  whom  it  makes  known  the  fruit 
of  its  research,  by  whistling  and  flying  towards  the  place. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  and  also  of  Piedmont,  there  are 
floating  apiaries  of  a  hundred  beehives. 

On  the  Floating  Hives,  hy  Rogers. 
So  through  the  vales  of  Loire  the  beehives  glide, 
The  light  raft  dropping  with  the  silent  tide; 
So,  till  the  laughing  scenes  are  lost  in  sight. 
The   busy  people  wing  their  various  flight, 
Culling  unnumbered  sweets  from  nameless  flowers, 
That  scent  the  vineyard  in  its  purple  hours. 

Virgil  thus  marks  out  the  place  proper  for  a  beehive  in 
his  Georgicks,  lib.  iv.  8. : — 

Piincipio  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda, 

Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus  (nam  pabula  venti 

Ferre  domum  prohibent),  neque  oves  hoedique  petulci 

Floribus  insultent,  aut  errans  bucula  campo 

Decutiat  rorem,  et  surgentes  atterat  herbas. 

Absint  et  picti  squalentia  terga  lacerti 

Pinguibus  a  stabulis,  meropesque,  aliaeque  volucres, 

Et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  criientis. 

Omnia  nam  late  vastant,  ipsasque  volantes 

Ore  ferunt,  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 

At  liquidi  fontes,  et  stagna  virentia  niusco 

Adsint,  et  tenuis  fugiens  per  gramina  rivus  : 

Palmaque  vestibulura,  aut  ingens  oleaster  inumbret, 

Ut,  cum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 

Vere  suo,  ludetque  favis  emissa  juventus ; 

Vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori, 

Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 
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In  medium,  seu  stabit  iners,  seu  profluet  humor, 
Transversas  salices  et  grandia  conjice  saxa: 
Pontibus  ut  crebris  possint  consistere,  et  alas 
Pandere  ad  aestivum  solem;  si  forte  morantes 
Sparserit,  aut  praeceps  Neptuno  immerserit  Eurus. 
Haec  circum  casiae  virides,  et  olentia  late 
Serpylla,  et  graviter  spirautis  copia  thymbrae 
Floreat :  irriguumque  bibant  violaria  tbntem. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Bees. 

So  work  the  Honey  Bees; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  people  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  otficers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  Summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrrow  gate; 
The  sadeyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 


iWarcjb  20.     *S'^.  Cuthbert,  C.  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne. 
-5"^.  Hulfran,  Bishop  of  Sens. 

St.  Cuthbert  was  born  near  Milros  in  Tweedside,  and  at 
that  abbey  he  took  the  monastic  order,  in  consequence  of 
seeing  the  spirit  of  St.  Aidan  carried  up  to  heaven,  which 
vision  he  had  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  while  watching  his 
father's  sheep.  St.  Aidan  died  at  Lindisfarne  at  that  same 
moment. — See  Butler's  Lives,  iii.  p.  218. 

Chronology. — Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  in  1727. 

On  Sir  I.  Newton,  by  Thomson. 
But  Newton  calls 
For  other  notes  of  gratulation  high, 
For  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless  worlds 
He  here  so  well  descried,  and  wondering  talks, 
And  hymns  their  Author  with  his  glad  compeers. 
Flora. — The  blowing  of  both  the  Violet  and  Heartsease  often  take  place 
unseasonably  early  in  February;   but  this  species  V.  odorata  now  begins  to 
be  common,  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  early  flowers. 

Gardens  are  now  rendered  gay  by  the  yellow,  the  blue, 
and  the  white  striped  Crocusses,  which  adorn  the  borders 
with  a  rich  mixture  of  the  brightest  colours.  The  little 
shrubs  of  pinkflowered  Mezereon  are  in  their  beauty.  The 
fields  look  green  with  the  springing  Grass,  but  few  wild  flowers 
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as  yet  appear  to  decorate  the  ground  :  Daisies,  however, 
begin  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  dry  pastures ;  and  the  moist 
banks  of  ditches  are  enlivened  with  the  glossy  starlike  yellow 
flowers  of  Pilewort.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Prim- 
roses peep  out  beneath  the  hedges  ;  and  the  most  delight- 
fully fragrant  of  all  flowers,  the  Violet,  discovers  itself  by 
the  perfume  it  imparts  to  the  surrounding  air,  before  the  eye 
has  perceived  it  in  its  lowly  bed.  Shakespeare  compares 
an  exquisitely  sweet  strain  of  music  to  the  delicious  scent 
of  this  flower: — 

Soft  Strains  of  Music. 

If  Music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. — 

That  strain  again  ;   it  had  a  dying  fall : 

Oh !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour! 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Violets ;  but  the  fragrant 
both  blue  and  white  is  the  earliest,  thence  called  the  March 
Violet.     To  these  flowers  Shakespeare  adds  the  Daffodil, 

Which  conies  before  the  Swallow  dares,  and  takes 
The  Winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Besides  the  Hazel,  the  Sallow,  the  Willow,  and  the  Osier 
begin  now  to  enliven  the  hedges  with  their  catkins  full  of 
yellow  dust ;  and  the  Alder  trees  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
black  bunches,  which  are  the  male  and  female  flowers. 

Napoleon,  returning  this  eve  from  Elba,  got  the  whim- 
sical name  of  Corporal  Violet.  This  association  of  ideas  of 
sense  with  those  of  memory  is  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind,  and  is  referrible  to  the  physical  causes  of  the  catena- 
tion of  ideas,  and  of  their  recurrence  in  the  same  trains  at 
distant  periods.  Sounds,  as  well  as  particular  smells,  fre- 
quently recall  to  the  mind  past  scenes  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  connexion,  merely  from  having  been 
formerly  connected  by  accident  with  those  scenes :  thus, 
in  smelUng  the  various  odours  of  flowers  in  the  garden,  we 
are  involuntarily  reminded  of  different  periods  and  scenes  of 
our  past  life,  particularly  those  of  childhood.  Sounds  and 
and  music  have  a  similar  effect.     Thus  Cowper  observes  : — 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds ; 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 

With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 

Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  I 
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With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  1  retrace, 

As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course, 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 


ittarc^  21.     St.  Benedict,  A.     St.  Enneus. 

SS.  Serapion. 

St.  Benedict,  or  Benet,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Western 
Monks,  was  born  in  Norica  in  480,  and  died  in  543.  This 
Saint  caused  the  miraculous  springing  up  of  a  Fountain  by 
his  prayers,  to  water  two  distressed  monasteries,  of  which 
Butler  eives  a  full  and  interestino;  account.  This  miracle 
happened  in  the  monastery  of  St.  John. 

*  CoELUM. — 'Table  showing  the  Extremes  of  Temperature 
and  Pressure  in  March  and  April,  during  ten  years. 


Year 

Therm. 
March. 

Therm. 
April. 

Barom. 
March. 

Barom. 
April. 

1807 

60"  Var. 

18   NWaN 

80"  SW  a  E 

22   N 

30-56  NE 
29-28  NW 

30-23  SW 
29-22  V.  a  SW 

1808 

54   E 

18   E  a  NE 

66    W 

22   NW 

30-46  E  a  NW 
29-55  SE 

30-29  NW 
29-09  SW 

1809 

66    S 
31    E.S 

59   W  a  SW 

24  NW 

*30-49  W  a  N 
29-11  SE 

30-36  N 
2906  SW 

1810 

60   SW 
24   EaNE 

75   NE 
30   NE 

30- 17  NE 
28-81  SW 

30-18  E 
29-30  SE 

1811 

62   Var.  NE 

26    V.  NE 

77    SE 

26   N 

*30-61  NE 
29-30  W 

30-23  Var. 
29-22  SE 

1812 

59   SW 

24   NE 

58   V.NW.NE 
25   NE 

30-35  SE  a  NE 
2910  SW  a  E 

30-18  S  a  E 
29-55  V.  a  SW 

1813 

67   NW.  SW 
24   NE 

69    E 
27   SW 

*30-50  NW 
2918  SE 

30-34  NE 
29-J8SW 

1814 

60   SW 
21    E.  NE 

74   SEaN 
32   SW.  NE 

*30-42  NE 
28-97  SW 

30-20  SE.NE.N 
29-23  S 

1815 

73   Va.  SW 
29   WaNW 

70   SE 
28  N 

30-22  Var. 
28-86  S 

30-25  NE 
28-74  Var.  N 

1816 

53   SE 
25   E 

70  E.  NE 
26   E  a  SE 

30-27  E 
28-90  S 

3007  SE  a  E 
28-95  W  a  SW 

It  is  to  be  obsersed,  that  we  have  arranged  the  classes  of  natural 
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N.  B.  — See  February  25,  August  26  and  31,  and  December  15  and  16, 
where  similar  Tables  for  other  months  will  be  found. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Alexandria  in  1801. 

We  resume  today  the  subject  of  sweet  Violets,  by 
subjoining  the  following  beautiful  Sonnet  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici,  translated  by  Mr.  Roscoe. 

The  Violets. 

Not  from  the  verdant  garden's  cultured  bound. 

That  breathes  of  Paestum's  aromatic  i^nle. 

We  sprung;  but  nurslings  of  the  lonely  vale, 
'Midst  woods  obscure  and  native  glooms  were  found  : 
'Midst  woods  and  glooms,  whose  tangled  brakes  around 

Once  Venus  sorrowing  traced,  as  all  forlorn 

She  sought  Adonis,  when  a  lurking  thorn 
Deep  on  her  foot  impressed  an  impious  wound. 
Tlien  prone  to  earth  we  bowed  our  pallid  flowers, 

And  caught  the  drops  divine;    the  purple  dyes 
Tinging  the  lustre  of  our  native  hue : 
Nor  summer  gales,  nor  artconducted  showers. 

Have  nursed  our  slender  forms,  but  lovers'  sighs 
Have  been  our  gales,  and  lovers'  tears  our  dew. 


iWarcfi  22.  St.  Basil  of  Ancyra.  St.  Paul,  Bp.  of 
Narbonne.  St.  Lea,  Widow.  St.  Deoaratius. 
a3^.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  V. 

0  rises  at  v.  54'.  sets  at  vi.  6'. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  was  daughter  of  Ulpho  the 
prince  of  Nericia  in  Sweden,  by  St.  Bridget.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but,  in  spite  of  her  personal  charms,  was  early 
placed  in  the  Nunnery  of  Risberg,  and  there  educated  for 
a  holy  Vestal.     She  died  abbess  of  Vatzen,  in  1381. 

Fauna.  —  The  careful  Ornithologist  should  prepare 
himself  at  this  time  for  noting  down  the  first  appearance  of 
our  Summer  Birds  of  Passage,  which  now  begin  to  appear, 
and  by  their  successive  arrival,  add  daily  to  the  number 
of  the  choral  Songsters  of  our  Groves.     The  following  is 

observations  under  their  proper  heads,  designated  by  the  mythological 
Deities,  which  were  anciently  suppcised  to  preside  over  them :  thus, 
Flora  designates  the  Botanical  observations,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  Flowers;  Fauna  the  Animals;  Pomona  the  Fruits;  Ceres  the  Corn 
and  Agriculture  in  general;  what  relates  to  the  starry  Heavens  above 
the  atmosphere,  is  designated  by  Urania,  &c.  All  this  will  be  explained 
in  the  index  to  this  Calendar.  It  has  been  found  the  shortest,  as  well 
as  the  most  classical  mode  of  heading  the  separate  subjects  recorded 
in  the  work.  Coelum  represents  not  only  our  sky,  but  all  the  atmospheric 
phenomena. 
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the  order  in  which  they  usually  appear,  with  some  trifling 
variation,  perhaps,  in  each  season. 

Wryneck Middle  of  March. 

Smallest  Willow  Wren     Latter  end  of"  ditto. 

House  Swallow     Middle  of  April. 

Martin     Ditto. 

Sand  Martin Ditto. 

Black  Cap Ditto. 

Nightingale -•  —- « •  • Beginning  of  April. 

Cuckoo     .-- ^. Middle  of  ditto. 

Middle  Willow  Wren    ... -j-.  •-•.••  Ditto. 

Whitethroat ...-.-.^ Ditto. 

Redstart •  • Ditto. 

Great  Plover  or  Stone  Curlew- ••  .End  of  March. 

Grasshopper  Lark Middle  of  April. 

Swift Latter  end  of  ditto. 

Lesser  Reed  Sparrow- •  •■••«-• 

Corn  Crake  or  Land  Rail    ........ 

Largest  Willow  Wren End  of  April. 

Fern  Owl    •  ♦  •  •  ^ Latter  end  of  May. 

Flycatcher     •»" Middle  of  ditto. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  the  latest  summer  bird 
of  passage,  but  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  summer  birds  is 
very  uncertain.  For  more  particulars  respecting  the  migra- 
tion of  Birds,  particularly  of  Swallows,  see  April  2. 

To  the  above  list  of  migratory  birds,  some  ornithologists 
have  added  the  Larks,  Ouzels,  Thrushes,  and  Starlings. 

Most  of  the  softbilled  birds  feed  on  insects,  and  not  on 
grain  or  seeds,  and  therefore  usually  retire  before  winter; 
but  the  following,  though  they  eat  insects,  remain  with  us 
during  the  whole  year;  viz.  —  The  Redbreast,  Winter 
Fauvette,  and  Wren,  which  frequent  outhouses  and  gardens, 
and  eat  spiders,  small  worms,  crumbs,  &c.  The  Pied,  the 
Yellow,  and  the  Grey  Wagtail,  which  frequent  the  heads  of 
springs,  where  the  waters  seldom  freeze,  and  feed  on  the 
aureliae  of  insects  usually  deposited  there.  Beside  these, 
the  Winchat,  the  Stonechat,  and  the  Goldencrested  Wren, 
are  seen  with  us  during  the  winter;  the  latter,  though  the 
least  of  all  the  British  Birds,  can  endure  the  severest  cold 
of  our  winters,  when  it  is  often  seen  in  our  Gardens  and 
Orchards,  running  on  the  snowy  and  frozen  boughs. 

Flora.  —  Many  and  lovely  are  the  flowers  which,  scat- 
tered in  profusion  from  the  lap  of  Spring,  are  recorded  by 
the  Poet. 

The  Spring  Flowers,  from  Bidlake. 

The  Jonquil  loads  with  potent  breath  the  air, 
And  rich  in  golden  glory  nods;  there,  too, 
Child  of  the  wind,  Anemone  delights ; 
Or,  in  its  scarlet  robe  of  various  dyes, 
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Raniincii'.us,  rellecting  every  ray; 
The  Polyanthus,  and  with  prudent  head 
The  Crown  Imperial,  ever  bent  on  earth, 
Favouring  her  secret  rites  and  pearly  sweets. 


i^arci)  23.     St.  Alphonsus.     St.  Edelwald.     SS.  Vic- 
torian, and  others.  Martyrs. 

©  rises  at  v.  52',  sets  vi.  8'. 
Tubilustrium.  —  Var.  Rora.   Cal. 

Urania.  —  The  following  popular  directions  for  finding 
the  place  of  certain  Constellations  and  fixed  Stars  in  the 
starry  Heavens,  are  extracted  from  the  best  received  works 
on  Astronomy,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  general  observer, 
and  to  all  who  are  fond  of  starg-azino'. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  soon  after  seven  in  the  evenmg, 
Sirius,  and  the  third  star  of  Gemini,  are  seen  on  the  meri- 
dian ;  the  three  stars  of  Aries,  the  Pleiades,  Hyades, 
Aldebaran,  Orion,  and  Capella,  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
heavens ;  Capella  being,  when  it  is  first  seen  in  the  evening, 
very  near  to  the  zenith.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens 
are  the  two  first  stars  of  Procyon,  the  two  first  stars  of 
Gemini,  and  the  Lion's  Heart.  This  appearance  will  be 
nearly  the  same  every  night;  if  we  look  earlier,  Orion 
will  be  nearly  on  the  meridian ;  if  later,  Sirius  will  have 
passed  it :  and  now  we  may  look  particularly  at  Capella, 
and  observe  its  progress  at  different  intervals.  From 
the  superior  brightness  and  nearness  of  this  star  to  the 
zenith,  when  it  is  first  visible,  one  cannot  fail  of  distin- 
guishing it ;  and  by  looking  at  it,  so  as  to  have  an  idea  of 
its  path,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  stars,  which  have  hitherto  been  selected  for  our 
observations. 

"When  we  walk  abroad  on  a  fine  clear  night,  and  behold 
the  immense  number  of  Stars  with  which  the  firmament 
seems  filled,  and  recollect  their  immense  size  and  immea- 
surable distance,  and  that  each  is  probably  a  central  sun 
like  ours,  to  a  respective  system  of  inhabited  Planets,  then 
are  we  inclined  to  recoil  on  our  own  insignificance,  and  say, 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  O  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regardest 
him  ! ! ! " 
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i^arct)  24.     Si.  Iraenus.     St.  Simon,  an  Infant. 
St.  William  of  Norwich. 

0  rises  at  v.  50',  sets  at  vr.  10'. 

Fauna.  —  The  Stone  Curlew  Foedoa  Oed'tenemus  arrives  about 
this  time,  and  its  peculiar  cry  begins  to  be  heard,  as  it  flies  over  our 
heads  unseen  in  the  darkness  of  evening,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
night. 

CiiRONOLooi'. — King  James  I.  began  to  reign  in  1603. 

Fauna. — The  melody  of  birds  now  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  powerful,  and  delights  the  ear.  The  Throstle, 
second  only  to  the  Nightingale  in  song,  charms  us  with 
the  sweetness  and  variety  of  its  lays.  The  Blackbird, 
already  noticed,  becomes  more  lavish  of  his  whistling 
song ;  and  the  Stormcock  follows,  and  becomes  particularly 
musical  and  clamorous  before  rain.  Thrushes  build  their 
nests  in  some  low  bush  or  thicket ;  externally,  they  are 
composed  of  earth,  moss,  and  straw,  but  the  inside  is  cu- 
riously plastered  with  clay.  Here  the  female  deposits  five 
or  six  pale  bluish  green  eggs,  marked  with  dusky  spots. 
From  the  top  of  high  trees,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
these  Birds  pour  forth  their  song. 

On  the  Throstle,  hy  Grahame. 

Varied  as  his  plumes;    and  as  his  plumes 

Blend  beauteous,  each  with  each,  so  run  his  notes 

Smoothly,  with  many  a  happy  rise  and  fall. 

How  prettily,  upon  his  parded  breast. 

The  vividly  contrasted  tints  unite 

To  please  the  admiring  eye !    so,  loud  and  soft, 

And  high  and  low,  all  in  his  notes  combine, 

In  alternation  sweet,  to  charm  the  ear. 

Full  earher  than  the  Blackbird  he  begins 
His  vernal  strain.     Regardless  of  the  frown 
Which  Winter  casts  upon  the  vernal  day. 
Though  snowy  flakes  melt  in  the  primrose  cup, 
He,  warbling  on,  awaits  the  sunny  beam 
That  mild  gleams  down,  and  spreads  o'er  all  the  grove. 

The  Linnet  and  the  Goldfinch  join  the  general  concert. 
Goldfinches  construct  very  neat  and  compact  compartments 
with  moss,  dried  grass,  and  roots,  which  they  line  with  wool, 
hair,  the  down  of  thistles,  and  other  soft  substances.  The 
females  lay  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  spots 
at  the  larger  end  :  they  feed  their  young  with  caterpillars 
and  insects ;  but  the  old  birds  subsist  on  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  especially  those  of  the  thistle,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond. 

On  the  Nest  of  the  Goldfinch,  from   Grahame's  Birds  of  Scotland. 

Sometimes,  suspended  at  the  limber  end 

Of  planetree  spray,  among  the  broadleaved  shoots, 
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The  tiny  fiarninock  swings  to  every  gale; 

Sometimes  in  closest  thickets  'tis  concealed; 

Sometimes  in  hedge  luxuriant,  where  the  brier, 

The  bramble,  and  the  plumtree,  branch, 

Warp  through  the  thorn,  surmounted  by  the  flowers 

Of  climbing  vetch,  and  honeysuckle  wild. 

All  undefaced  by  Art's  deforming  hand. 

But  mark  the  pretty  bird  himself!   how  light 

And  quick  his  every  motion,  every  note ! 

How  beautiful  his  plumes!   his  redringed  head; 

His  breast  of  brown :  and  see  him  stretch  his  wing,- 

A  fairy  fan  of  golden  spokes  it  seems. 

On  the  Liimefs  Song,  by  Mason. 
On  the  hawthorn  spray 
The  Linnet  wakes  her  temperate  lay; 
She  haunts  no  solitary  shade. 
She  flutters  o'er  no  sunshine  mead; 
No  lovelorn  griefs  depress  her  song, 
No  raptures  lift  it  loudly  high, 
But  soft  she  trills  amid  the  aerial  throng, 
Smooth,  simple  strains  of  soberest  harmony. 


Mlmfi  25.     ANNUNCIATIO  B.  V.  MARIAE. 

St.  Cmiwiin,  Abbot. 

0  rises  at  v.  49'.  sets  at  vi.  11'. 
Aequinodium  vernum,  Hilaria,  Mortis  deum  festa. — Rom.  Cal. 

This  is  called  Lady  Day,  and  most  tenures  are  now 
held  from  this  and  Michaelmas  Day,  according  to  the  new 
style.     Old  Ladytide  occurs  twelve  days  later. 

In  the  Christian  world,  this  day  celebrates  the  Angel's 
message  to  the  Virgin  Mary  respecting  our  Blessed  Lord. 
She  died  A.D.  48,  being  about  sixty  years  old. 

The  Author  of  "  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation , 
as  it  is  still  observed  on  this  day  at  Rome:  — "  We  drove 
through  streets,"  says  the  Author,  "  lined  with  expecting 
crowds,  and  windows  hung  with  crimson  and  yellow  silk 
draperies,  and  occupied  by  females  in  their  most  gorgeous 
attire,  till  we  made  a  stop  near  the  church  before  which  the 
Pope's  horse  guards,  in  their  splendid  full  dress  uniforms, 
were  stationed  to  keep  the  ground ;  all  of  whom,  both 
officers  and  men,  wore  in  their  caps  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  as  a 
sign  of  rejoicing.  After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  procession 
appeared,  headed  by  another  detachment  of  the  guards, 
mounted  on  prancing  black  chargers,  who  rode  forward  to 
clear  the  way,  accompanied  by  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  kettledrums,  that  it  looked  at  first  like  any  thing  but  a 
peaceable  or  religious  proceeding.     This  martial  array  was 
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followed  by  a  bareheaded  priest,  on  a  white  mule,  bearing 
the  Host  in  a  Gold  Cup,  at  the  sight  of  which  every  body 
fell  upon  their  knees.  The  Pope  used  formerly  to  ride 
upon  the  white  mule  himself,  and  all  the  cardinals  used  to 
follow  him  in  their  magnificent  robes  of  state,  mounted 
either  on  mules  or  horses ;  and  as  the  Eminentissimi  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  very  eminent  horsemen,  they  were  gene- 
rally fastened  on,  lest  they  should  tumble  off." 

Ladytide  being  the  most  usual  time  when  persons  con- 
tract Leases  and  change  their  Residence,  so  shall  we  close 
the  account  of  today  with  the  following  beautiful  lines  on 
leaving  an  old  Domicile,  by  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

The  Auld  Man's  Farewell  to  his    Wee  House. 

I  like  ye  weel  ray  wee  auld  house, 

Though  laigh  the  wa's  an'  flat  the  riggin, 

Though  roun'  thy  lum  the  sourock  grows, 
An'  rain  draps  gaw  thy  cozy  biggin'. 

Lang  hast  thou  happit  mine  an'  me,  \ 

My  head's  grown  grey  aneath  thy  kipple, 

An'  ay  thy  ingle  cheek  was  free, 

Baith  to  the  blind  man  an'  the  cripple. 

What  gart  my  ewes  thrive  on  the  hill, 

An'  kept  my  little  store  increasin'? 
The  rich  man  never  wished  me  ill ; 

The  puir  man  left  me  aye  his  blessin'. 

Troth  I  maun  greet  wi'  thee  to  part, 

Though  to  a  better  house  I'm  flittin'; 
Sic  joys  will  never  glad  my  heart, 

As  I've  had  by  the  hallan   sittin'. 

My  bonny  bairns  around  me  smiled, 

My  sonsv  wife  sat  by  me  spinnin', 
Aye  liltin'  o'er  her  ditties  wild, 

In  notes  sae  artless  an'  sae  winniu'. 

Our  frugal  meal   was  aye  a  feast, 

Our  e'ening  psalm  a  hymn  o'  joy. 
Aye  calm  an'  peacefu'  was  our  rest. 

Our  bliss,  our  love  without  alloy. 

I  canna  help  but  haud  thee  dear. 

My  auld  storm  battered  hamely  shielin', 

Thy  sooty  lum  an'  kipples  clear, 
I  better  loe  than  gaudy  ceilin'. 

Thy  roof  will  fa',  thy  rafters  start, 

How  damp  and  cauld  thy  hearth  will  be  ! 

Ah !   sae  will  soon  ilk  honest  heart, 

That  erst  was  bauld  an'  blythe  in  thee ! 

I  thought  to  cour  aneath  thy   wa', 

Till  death  had   closed   my  weary  een. 
Then  left  thee  for  the  narrow  ha', 

Wi'  lowly  roof  o'  swaird  sae  green. 
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Fareweel  my  house,  an'  burnie  clear, 
My  bourtree  bush,  an'  bouzy  tree, 

The  wee  while  I  maun  sojourn  here 
I'll  never  find  a  hame  like  thee. 


i^arcfi  26.      St.  Ludger,   Bp.  of  Munster. 
St.  BraugUo  of  Saragossa. 

0  rises  at  v.  45'.  sets  at  vi.   13'. 
Clock  3',  52".  faster  than  the  Sundial. 

CoELUM.  —  The  face  of  the  sky  and  the  weather  at  this 
time  of  year  is  very  changeable  ;  gales  of  wind,  showers  of 
hail  and  snow,  fair  sunshine,  and  calm  cloudiness,  all  rapidly 
interchange  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  month  when 
the  everchanging  figures  of  the  seven  modifications  of  clouds 
may  be  viewed  in  greater  perfection,  or  studied  with  more 
advantage.  The  meteorologist  may  often  now  see  all  the 
clouds  in  their  natural  order,  ascending  from  the  Follcloud, 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  its  escape  from 
the  surface  to  the  Stackencloud,  collecting  its  water  in  the 
second  stage  of  its  ascent,  both  probably  existing  by  virtue 
of  a  positive  electricity.  From  these  proceeding  through 
the  partially  conducting  Twaincloud  to  the  Wanecloud 
and  Sondercloud ;  the  latter  positively  charged,  and  consi- 
derably retentive  of  its  charge ;  the  former  less  perfectly 
insulated,  and  perhaps  conducting  horizontally :  we  arrive 
thus  at  the  region  where  the  Curlcloud,  light  and  elevated, 
obeys  every  impulse  or  invitation  of  that  fluid,  which,  while 
it  finds  a  conductor,  ever  operates  in  silence,  but  which, 
embodied  and  insulated  in  a  denser  collection  of  watery 
atoms,  sooner  or  later  bursts  its  barrier,  leaps  down  in  light- 
ning, and  glides  through  the  Raincloud  from  its  elevated 
station  to  the  earth. 

The  followinsf  Verses  were  written  on  the  Death  of  one 
of  the  principal  Benefactors  of  a  Country  Village,  who 
departed  this  life  on  this  day  in  1806,  at  Quendon,  in 
Essex. 

Epitaph. 

Life's  business  past,  in  this  sequestered  spot, 
The  call  of  friendship  fixed  his  latest  lot, 
.  Unanxious  to  obtain  the  vacant  stare, 
The  notice  which  the  vulgar  make  their  care. 
Of  wealth,  even  to  his  utmost  wish,  possessed. 
And  with  the  power  of  hlessing  others  blessed. 
When  failing  harvests  raised  tlie  peasant's  fear. 
Where  want  alarmed,  his  ready  help  was  near. 
Where  scarce  a  spring  for  many  a  mile  was  found, 
Or,  buried  deep,  diffused  no  comfort  round, 
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He  from  the  soil  bid  hidden  waters  burst, 
Where  now  the  wearied  peasant  checks  his  thirst. 

The  Master  Shepherd  led  to  this  abode, 
This  glen  through  which  the  streams  of  comfort  flowed; 
His  crook  conducting  in  the  shadowy  vale, 
Death's  gloomy  path  no  terrors  could  assail; 
But,  at  an  age  when  vital  powers  must  cease, 
Death  came  the  harbinger  of  endless  peace. 


JWarcS  27.    St.  Joh?i  of  Aegypt,  Hermit .    St.  Rupert, 

Confessor. 

0  rises  at  v.  45'.  sets  at  vi.  15'. 
Chronology. — Peace  of  Amiens  made  in  1802. 

Primaveral  Flora.  —  We  shall  take  occasion  today 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  primaveral  or  aequinoctial  Flora,  which  at  present  may 
be  said  to  culminate,  or  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  its 
flowering  beauty ;  and  we  shall  repeat  this  mode  of  exem- 
plifying the  different  Floras  of  the  year,  in  their  respective 
proper  places.  As  individual  plants  may  be  noted  as 
flowering,  culminating,  and  deflowering,  according  as  they 
first  open,  arrive  at  full  maturity,  and  fade,  so  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  aggregate  of  flowers  of  each  particular 
season,  technically  termed  Floras.  And  this  is  the  best 
method  we  can  adopt  for  illustrating  the  face  of  nature,  at 
each  of  the  six  principal  periods  of  the  revolving  year. 
Particulars  of  each  plant,  and  the  time  of  its  first  flowering, 
will  be  found  recorded  on  their  proper  days  throughout 
this  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  garden  Plants  now  blowing, 
given  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  first  appeared  :  — 

Snowdrop  Galantha  nivalis  fading  away,  and  seen  only  in  its  decaying 
stalks  and  withering  flowers. 

Yellow  Spring  Crocus  Crocus  Moesiacus  still  common  in  the 
gardens :  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  besides  the  common  yellow.  See 
Botan.  Mag.  45.  860.  1111. 

Particoloured  Crocus  Crocus  versicolor  known  by  its  stripes  of 
purple  and  white.     Bot.  Mag.   1110. 

Scotch  Crocus  Crocus  Susianus  being  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  striped. 
Bot.  Mag.  652. 

Old  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  Crocus  sulphureus.     Bot.  Mag.  938. 

Blue  Spring  Crocus  Crocus  ternus  of  which  there  are  some 
varieties,  containing  more  or  less  white :  this  species  flowers  the  latest 
of  our  croci.  Bot.  Mag.  860.  These  species  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Autumnal  Crocus,  or  Saffron,  which  blows  in  August  and  September. 
Crocuses  do  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  then  will  increase  very  fast. 

Spring  Snowflake  Leucojuin  vernum  just  in  flower. 

Early  Daffodil  Narcissus  pseudonarcissiis.' 

Great  Jonquil  Narcissus  laetus.     Bot.  Mag. 
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Scented  Jonquil  Narcissus  odorus.     Bot.  Mag. 

Peerless  Daffodil  Nttrcissus  vicomparahilis  just  begins  to  blow, 
and  is  a  very  elegant  ornament  \vhen  growing  in  large  clumps. 

Roman  Narcissus  N.  It  aliens  blows  early,  and  resembles  the  next 
described,  only  it  has  a  different  scent. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus  JV^.  Tazelta.  Of  this  species  there  are 
several  varieties,  which  vary  a  few  days  in  the  time  of  flowering :  the 
common  yellow,  with  orange  cups,  is  the  eaiiiest. 

Oriental  Narcissus  N.  Orientulis  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
fragrance,  much  resembles  the  last,  and  like  it  is  much  used  for  Bowpots  ; 
the  pale  yellow  with  yellow  cups  is  usually  the  first  to  blow;  then  the 
white  with  orange  cups,  the  white  with  pale  yellow  cups,  and  the  white 
with  pale  cups.  The  varieties  seem  countless.  All  the  above  species 
tend  to  the  opinion  lately  maintained,  that  species,  like  varieties,  are  not 
distinct  and  intermixable,  as  Linnaeus  supposes. 

Petticoat  Narcissus  A'.  Bulbocodium  begins. 

Grape  Hvacintii   Hyacinthus  Bolrt/oides  blows. 

Cluster  Hyacinth  H.  racemosus  very  like  the  last;  both  are  elegant 
ornaments  in  a  Spring  garden. 

Oriental  Htacinth  H.  orientalis  whose  blue,  red,  and  white 
varieties  so  much  please,  now  begins  to  blow  sparingly  in  the  open  border 
in  mild  weather. 

Star  Anemone  or  Windflower  Anemone  hortensis  now  blows,  in  red 
purple,  or  other  varieties. 

Noble  Liverwort  Anemone  Hepatica.  The  blue,  red,  and  white 
varieties  of  the  Hepatica,  are  well  known.  Clusters  of  them  have  a  brilliant 
effect  at  this  season. 

Roundleaved  Cyclamen  C.  Count  blows,  and  earlier,  if  sheltered  in 
a  greenhouse. 

March  Violet  Viola  odorata,  whose  sweet  scent  has  rendered  it 
proverbially  a  favourite. 

Dog  Violet   Fiola  Canina. 

Heart's  ease    Viola  tricolor. 

White  Violet   Viola  alba. 

Forster's  Violet   Viola  Tunbrigiensis. 

Hound's  Tongue  Cynoglossum  Orphalodes,  distinguished  by  the 
brilliant  light  blue  colour  of  its  flowers,  begins  now  to  blow,  and  continues 
ail  the  Spring. 

Germander  Speedwell  Veronica  Chamaedris  now  opens,  but  does 
not  come  in  profusion  till  May.     Many  other  Veronicas  appear. 

Primrose  Primula  xerna. 

Polyanthus  Primula  polyanthu  v,  numerous  varieties. 

The  Mezereon  Daphne  Mezereon  now  shows  its  pink  shrub  of 
flowers  in  full  perfection. 

To  these  we  may  add. 

Crown  Imperial  Fritillaria  imperialis,  whose  red,  yellow,  and  striped 
varieties  in  early  years  now  begin  to  open. 

Sometimes  the  SVallflower,  a  last  year's  Marygold,  and  Leopard's 
Bane,  also  begin  to  blow;  but  these  properly  belong  to  the  Vernal 
Flora. 

In  the  House,  Greenhouse,  and  Hothouse,  we  have,  of 
course,  various  other  plants  in  flower. 

The  following  wild  flowers  may  be  added  :  — 
Daisy    Be/lis  pcrennis  now   begins   to   be    pretty   common   in  warm 
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meadows  and  fields.     Its  double  varieties  are  the  ornament  of  the  cottage 

gardens. 

Dandelion  Leontodon  Taraxacum  begins  to  blow  sparingly. 
Balbone  Crowfoot  Ranunculus  bulbosiis  sparingly. 
Our  Lady's  Smock   Cardamine  pratensis. 
PiLEWORT  Ficaria  verna  on  warm  banks  and  in  thickets. 

There  is  usually  but  little  appearance  of  Spring  besides 
the  above  flowers.  The  trees  have  not  yet  budded,  and  the 
grass,  though  greener,  has  a  wintry  appearance. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
flowers,  in  his  Winters  Tale:  — 

Here's  flowers  for  you, 

Hot  Lavender,  Mints,  Savory,  JVIarjoram; 
The  Marygold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  hicn  rises,  weeping;   these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     Y'  are  welcome. 

Camillo.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I   of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Perdita.  Out,  alas! 
You'd   be   so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.     Now,  my  fairest  friends, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  th'  Spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  :    O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  you   let  fall 
From   Dis's  waggon  !     Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  Swallow  dares,   and   take 
The  wings  of  March  with  beauty;    Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's   eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;    pale  Primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength :    bold  Oxlips,  and 
The  Crown  Imperial ;    Lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  Flower  de   Lis  being  one.     O,  these  I  lack 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 


illartft  28.     SS.  Priscus,  Ss'c.  Martyrs.     St.  Slvtus, 
Pope.     St.  Grontau,  King  and  Confessor. 

©  rises  at  v.  43'.  sets  at  vr.  17'. 

The  general  aspect  of  nature  at  this  time  is  so  well 
described  in  Polvvhele's  Poetical  Calendar  of  Nature  for 
March,  that  we  shall  extract  the  following  descriptive  por- 
tion of  it :  — 

To  Maixh,  from  Polzohele. 

March!  how  mild  thy  genial  hours. 
Soft  azure  skies,  and  gilded  showers, 
The  blaze  of  lights,  the  deepening  shade. 
Tints  that  flush  the  cloud,  and  fade; 
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Now  the  young  Wheat's  transient  gleam, 
Where  sunfits,  chasing  shadows,  stream; 
Now,  in  quick  effulgence  seen, 
On  yonder  slope,  its  sparkling  green; 
And  sprinkled  o'er  the  mossy  mould, 
Crocuses,  like  drops  of  gold, 
And  the  Lentlily's  paler  yellow, 
Where  flower  the  Asp  and  Waterwillow ; 
And  the  Polyanthus,  fair 
Its  hues,  as  bathed  in  Summer  air; 
And  the  white  Violets  that  just  peep, 
And,  sheltered,  by  tlie  Rosemary,  sleep; 
Burstling  Lilacs,  and  beneath 
Currant  buds  that  freshly  breathe 
The  first  Spring  scent,  light  Gooseberry  leaves 
With  which  the  obtrusive  Ivy  weaves 
Its  verdure  dark  (this  day,  though  late, 
Cut  off,  to  meet  a  cruel  fate). 
The  Cherry,  too,  that  purpling  glows, 
And,  full  of  leaf,  the  Hedgerow  rose; 
On  this  south  wall,  the  Peachbloom  pale, 
Where  huddles  many  a  clustering  Snail; 
And  round  the  trunk  of  yon  hoar  tree, 
Here  and  there,  a  humming  Bee 
That  wanders  to  the  sunny  nook. 
Or  seeks,  hard  by,  the  glittering  brook  ; 
The  Blackbird's  trill,  and  every  lay 
That,  warbling  wild  love,  dies  away ; 
And  on  each  Ash  and  Elm's  grey  crest, 
Cawing  Rooks,  that  frame  the  nest 
Anew,  or  with  parental  care 
Their  cradles  worn  by  time  repair  — 
These,  this  moment,  meet  my  eyes. 
Or  my  charmed  ear  surprise ;  — 
Sounds  that  melt,  and  sights  that  seem 
To  wave  o'er  Winter  like  a  dream. 
Yet  ere  in  recent  brightness  born. 
The  Moon  shall  fill  each  silver  horn, 
Clear  as  now  we  hail  its  rays 
Where  Evening's  crimson  vest  decays, 
Yet  shall  thy  storm,  impetuous  March  ! 
In  blackness  shroud  the  ethereal  arch, 
Sweep  those  dewy  meads  serene. 
And  ruffle  all  this  garden  scene. 


Mnxtb  29.  .S'^'.  Jonas,  &c.  Martyrs.  St.  Mark,  Bp.  C. 

St.  Eustasius. 

0  rises  at  v.  41',  sets  at  vi.  19'. 

Chronology.  —  The  Slave  Trade  of  France  abolished  by  Napoleon 
in  1815. 

Flora. —  In  mild  weather,  and  in  watery  and  damp  situations,  the 
March  Marigold  Callha  palustrls  begins  to  display  its  bright  yellow 
flowers;   it  grows  in  clumps,  and  a  display  of  these  flowers  has  a  brilliant 
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effect  in  the  distance,  growing  from  tha  stony  margin  of  some  meandering 
current,  or  marshy  ditch. 

SuPERSTiTio  Calendaria.  —  The  last  three  days  of 
March  are,  by  superstitious  people,  still  deemed  unlucky. 
Bourne,  chap,  xviii.  speaking  of  that  superstitious  custom 
among  the  Heathens  of  observing  one  day  as  good,  and 
another  as  bad,  observes,  "  That  among  these  were  lucky 
and  unlucky  Days:  some  were  Dies  atri,  and  some  Dies  albi. 
The  Atri  were  pointed  out  in  their  Calendar  with  a  black 
character,  the  Jllbi  with  a  white ;  the  former  to  denote  it 
a  Day  of  bad  success,  the  latter  a  day  of  good.  Thus  have 
the  Monks,  in  the  dark  and  unlearned  ages  of  Popery, 
copied  after  the  Heathens,  and  dreamed  themselves  into 
the  like  Superstitions,  esteeming  one  Day  more  successful 
than  another."  He  tells  us  also,  that  St.  Austin,  upon  the 
passage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  against  observing  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  explains  it  to  have  this 
meaning :  "  The  persons  the  Apostle  blames,  are  those  who 
say,  I  will  not  set  forward  on  my  journey  because  it  is  the 
next  day  after  such  a  time,  or  because  the  moon  is  so ;  or 
I'll  set  forward,  that  I  may  have  luck,  because  such  is  just 
now  the  position  of  the  stars.  I  will  not  traffick  this  month, 
because  such  a  star  presides,  or  I  will,  because  it  does.  I 
shall  plant  no  vines  this  year,  because  it  is  Leap  Year," 
&c. 

Barnaby  Googe  thus  translates  the  remarks  of  Nao- 
georgus  on  this  subject,  from  the  Popish  Kingdome, 
fol.  44. 

And  first,  betwixt  the  Dayes  they  make  no  little  difference, 

For  all  be  not  of  vertue  like,  nor  like  preheminence. 

But  some  of  them  Egyptian  are,  and  full  of  ieopardee, 

And  some  againe,  beside  the  rest,  both  good  and  luckie  bee. 

Like  difference  of  the  Nights  they  make,  as  if  th'  Almightie  King, 

That  made  them  all,  not  gracious  were  to  them  in  every  thing. 


iWiarcf)  30.     St.  Regidus.      St.   John   Climacus,  A. 
St.  Zozimus,  Bp.  of  Syracuse. 

0  rises  at  v.  39'.  and  sets  at  vi.  21'. 
Festum  Jani,  Concordiae,  Pads,  et  Salutis.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  thus  describes  the  feasts  of  this  day  and  of  to- 
morrow   in    the    following    passage    translated    from    his 

Fasti :  — 

When  the  third  blushing  morn  from  hence  you  see, 
The  day  and  night  exact  will  equal  be ; 
And  then  when  four  times  more  the  pearly  dews 
Have  satiated  kids,  and  grazing  ew«s, 

L 
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Janus  and  Concord  have  another  feast; 
And  altars  are  for  Pax  and  Salus  drest. 
O'er  months  tlie  Moon  has  an  imperial  sway, 
And  on  Mount  Aventine  the  following  day, 
To  her  the  Romans  sacred  honours  give, 
And  in  her  patronage  this  month  I  leave. 

CoELUM.  —  Several  days  of  rough  blowing  winds, 
usually  termed  equinoctial  gales,  often  occur  about  this 
time ;  but  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  fine  warm  weather 
occurs.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  very  clear  sky  and 
warm  air  at  this  time  is  generally  followed  by  several  very 
cold  blowing  days  in  April. 

Equation  of  Time  for  March. — When  apparent  time,  or 
that  indicated  by  a  good  sundial,  is  known,  mean  time  is 
found  by  adding  to  it  the  numbers  in  the  following 

Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

M.  s. 

March  1st,  to  the  time  by  the  Dial  add  12  43 

6th,  »•-.- .  •  •  • 11  38 

11th, -• 10  23 

16th, •♦••  9     0 

21st,   7  31 

26th, 5  59 

31st, - 4  25 


i^arcf)  31.     St.  Benjamiii.     St.  Guy. 

0  rises  at  v.  37'.  and  sets  at  vi.  23'. 

Festa  Lunae  labentis  templum  in  Aventino  monte. — Rom.  Cal. 

Fauna.  —  The  Lesser  Pettychaps  or  Smallest  Willow  Wren  Ficedala 
Pinetorum  arrives  about  this  time.  This  Bird,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  contro\ersy,  is  accurately  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  1819,  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  Forster.  It  is  the  Sylvia 
Hippolais  of  Latham's  Synopsis,  and  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary. 

Tomorrow  being  what  is  vulgarly  termed  April  Fool 
day,  we  may  guard  our  more  nervous  readers  against 
certain  childish  but  irritating  impositions  on  human  cre- 
dulity, commonly  termed  hoaxes,  or  April  fooleries,  of  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  which  an  ample  account  will  be 
found  in  our  history  of  tomorrow. 

On  the  Approach  of  April,  by  Gray. 

Now  the  golden  morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dewbespangled  wing  ; 

With  vermeil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft. 

She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring; 

Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  her  freshest,  tenderest  green. 
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On  the  Borrowed  Days  of  the  End  of  March. 

There  is  a  singular  old  proverb  preserved  in  Ray's 
Collection :  "  April  borrows  three  days  of  March,  and  they 
are  ill." 

April  is  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  jingling  rhyme  with  "  ill," 
the  last  word  in  the  line. 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
followins:  words  are  recorded  on  the  31st  of  March  : — 

"  The  rustic  fable  concerning  the  nature  of  the  month. 
"  The  rustic  names   of  six  days  which  shall  follow  in 
April,  or  may  be  the  last  in  March." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  observations  in  the 
•  ancient  Calendar,  and  our  proverb,  are  derived  from  one 
common  origin.  The  Borrowing  Days,  as  they  are  called, 
occur  in  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scjotland,"  p.  58.  "  There 
after  i  entrit  in  ane  grene  forest,  to  contempil  the  tendir 
zono-  frutes  of  srrene  treis,  because  the  borial  blastis  of  the 
thre  horoiiing  dais  of  Marclie  bed  chaissit  the  fraorant  nureise 
ofevyrie  frut  tree  far  athourt  the  feildis."  The  Glossary 
(in  verba)  explains  "  Borrouing  days  the  three  last  days  of 
March,"  and  adds,  "  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term,  the 
following  popular  rhyme  is  often  repeated,"  which  shows 
that  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  whether  March  or 
April  tenders  the  loan  of  days. 

March  boriowit  fra  Averill 
Three  days  and  they  were  ill. 

Also  the  following  — 

March  said  to  Aperill, 

I  see  three  hogs  upon  a  hill ; 

But  lend  your  tliree  lirst  days  to  me, 

And  I'll  be  bound  to  gar  them  die. 

The  first,  it  sail  be  wind  and  weet; 

Tiie  next,  it  sail  be  snaw  and  sleet; 

The  thiid,  it  sail  be  sic  a  freeze 

Sail  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 

But  when  the  Borrowed  Days  were  gane, 

The  three  silly  hogs  came  hirplin  hame. 

Compl.  ofScoll.  8vo.  Edinb.  1801. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  8vo.  Edinb.  1791, 
vol.  i.  p.  57,  Parish  of  Kirkmichael.  The  minister,  mention- 
ing an  old  man  of  the  age  of  103  years,  says  :  "  His  account 
of  himself  is,  that  he  was  born  in  the  Borrowing  Days  of 
the  year  that  King  William  came  in."  A  note  adds,  "  that 
is,  on  one  of  the  three  last  days  of  March  1688." 
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In  "The   Country  Almanack"  for  1676,  among  "the 
remarques  upon  April,"  are  the  following :  — 

No  blustering  blasts  from  March  needs  April  borrow; 

His  own  oft  proves  enow  to  breed  us  sorrow. 

Yet  if  he  weep,  with  us  to  sympathize, 

His  trickling  tears  will  make  us  wipe  our  eyes. 

In  the  British  Apollo,  vol.  iii.  No.  18,  the  meaning  is 
asked  of  the  old  poetical  saying  — 

March  borrows  of  April 
Three  days,  and  they  are  iii ; 
April  returns  them  back  again 
Three  days,  and  they  are  rain. 

After  all.  Proverbs  relating  to  the  weather  cannot  be 
relied  on  with  any  certainty. 
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^prfl  1.    St.  Hugh,  Bp.  of  Grenoble.   St.  Melito,  Bp. 
of  Sardes.     St.  Gilbert,  Bp.  of  Cathness. 

0  rises  at  v.  35'.  and  sets  at  vi.  25*. 

Kalendae  Aprilis. —  Festum    Veneris  et   Fortunae    Virilis.     Scorpius 

occidit,  —  Rom .  Cal. 

The  history  of  this  day  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  — 
1st,  That  which  relates  to  its  ancient  Rites  among  the  early 
Romans ;  and,  2dly,  The  history  and  customs  of  this  day 
among  the  more  modern  nations.  The  Saints  celebrated 
today  are  of  no  particular  note. 

In  order  to  explain  the  festivals  recorded  on  the  Calends 
of  April  among  the  Romans,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Venus 
is  the  figurative  emblem  of  the  reproductive  power  inherent 
in  nature,  and  her  feast  was,  therefore,  chosen  for  this  day, 
when  the  germination  of  Trees,  the  flowering  of  Plants, 
the  pairing  of  Birds  and  other  animals,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  regenerate  nature,  were  found  to  take  place.  Like 
other  gods  and  goddesses,  Venus  not  being  a  real,  but  a 
fictitious  personage,  representing  one  particular  power  of 
nature,  there  are  very  confused  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  herself  and  attributes ;  and  in  her  temples,  in  different 
countries,  the  figures  of  her  person,  and  the  cognomina 
attached  to  her  name,  vary  prodigiously ;  yet  they  all  agree 
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in  this,  that  they  have  reference  to  the  continuation  of 
Species  and  its  causes.  Thus,  then,  the  mythology  repre- 
sents Venus  as  a  beautiful  female,  and  styles  her  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  the  Mother  of  Love,  the  Queen  of 
Smiles,  the  Mistress  of  the  Graces,  the  Patroness  of  Cour- 
tesans. Some  writers  speak  of  more  than  one  Venus,  and 
give  different  histories  to  each,  but  these  seem  to  be  only 
different  versions  of  her  history;  and  the  various  surnames 
of  Venus  Cypria,  Venus  Cytherea,  Venus  Calipyga,  and 
others,  arose  from  certain  particular  qualities  in  her  person, 
or  from  certain  peculiarities  in  her  origin,  which  the  in- 
ventors of  these  names  happened  to  have  in  mind  at  the 
time  they  wrote  her  histories,  or  formed  her  statues.  The 
genuine  and  most  universal  account  of  the  birth  of 
Venus  is  from  the  Sea,  where  she  rose  generated  by  the 
mutilated  fragments  of  Urania  thrown  into  the  waters  by 
Saturn.  The  explication  of  which  fable  is,  that  the  most 
ancient  god  threw  the  vivifying  power  of  Heaven,  or  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  fragments,  into  the  waters  of  chaos ; 
whence  arose  the  power  of  perpetuating  the  specious  forms 
of  living  beings.  Of  the  ridiculous  and  indecent  accounts 
of  the  intrigues  of  this  goddess,  although  they  represent 
certain  natural  phenomena,  we  shall  make  no  mention,  as 
they  are  hardly  fit  for  popular  contemplation;  but  of  her 
mythological  history,  some  account  may  be  subjoined,  as 
abstracted  from  ancient  fables.  Lucretius  begins  his  beau- 
tiful poem  De  Rerum  Natura :  — 

Aeneidum  genetrix  hominum  divfimque  voluptas 
Alma  Venus! 

Venus  became  mother  of  Hermione,  Cupid,  and  Anteros, 
by  Mars ;  by  Mercury  she  had  Hermaphroditus ;  by  Bac- 
chus, Priapus  ;  and  by  Neptune,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olympus,  and 
her  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her  often  to  visit  the  woods 
and  solitary  retreats  of  Mount  Ida.  The  power  of  Venus 
over  the  heart  was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks,  and  cestus  by  the  Latins. 
This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance, 
when  worn  even  by  the  most  deformed  ;  and  it  excited  love, 
and  rekindled  extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was 
indebted  to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the  favours  of 
Jupiter;  and  Venus,  though  herself  possessed  of  every 
charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable 
to  resist  the  influence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and 
infidelities  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even  for  her 
illegitimate  children. 
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The  contest  of  Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is 
well  known.  She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno, 
and  rewarded  her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the 
fairest  woman  in  the  world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
universally  established ;  statues  and  temples  were  erected 
to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the  ancients  were  fond  of 
paying  homage  to  a  divinity  by  whose  influence  alone  man- 
kind existed.  Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her,  or  her 
altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find  Aspasia  making 
repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs,  however,  were  deemed  accept- 
able. A  kitten  was  once  sacrificed  to  her  by  a  priestess  on 
the  6th  October.  The  Rose,  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Apple, 
were  sacred  to  Venus;  and  among  birds,  the  Dove,  the 
Swan,  and  the  Sparrow,  were  her  favourites ;  and  among 
fishes,  those  called  the  Aphya,  and  the  Lycostomus.  The 
Goddess  of  Beauty  was  represented  among  the  ancients  in 
different  forms.  At  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on  a  Goat, 
with  one  foot  resting  on  a  Tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cythera, 
she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva,  and  sometimes 
wearing  chains  on  her  feet.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  she  was  represented  by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
received  by  Love,  and  crowned  by  the  Goddess  of  Persua- 
sion. At  Cnidos  her  statue,  made  by  Praxiteles,  repre- 
sented her  naked,  with  one  hand  hiding  what  modesty 
keeps  concealed.  Her  statue  at  Elephantis  was  the  same, 
with  only  a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  In  Sicyon  she  held 
a  Poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  Apple,  while  on 
her  head  she  had  a  crown,  which  terminated  in  a  point,  to 
intimate  the  pole.  The  most  beautiful  representation  of 
Venus  is  by  Apelles ;  she  is  there  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and 
wringing  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vide  Anadyomene. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  27.  1.  3.  c.  23.  Orpheus  Hymn.  54. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  Sappho.  Homer,  Hymn,  in  Ven.  &.c. 
Virg.  Aen.  5.  v.  800,  Sec.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  16,  19,  &c. 
Met.  4.  fab.  5,  &c.  Diod.  1  and  5.  Hygin.  fab.  94,  271. 
Paus.  2.  c.  1.  1.  4.  c.  30.  1.  5.  c.  18.  Martial.  6.  ep.  13. 
Eurip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  in  Troad.  Plut.  in  Erotic.  Aelian. 
V.  H.  12.  c.  1.  Athen.  12,  &c.  Catullus.  Lactant.  de  falsa 
re.  Calaber.  11.  Lucian.  dial.  8cc.  Strab.  14.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  &c.  Val.  Max.  8.  c.  11.  Plin.  36.  Horat.  3. 
Od.  26. 1.  4.  Od.  ll,&c. 

Some  writers  consider  the  Planet  Venus  as  denominated 
from  its  being  a  Planet  which,  rising  as  an  evening  Star, 
was  feigned  to  be  the  sign  for  all  lovers  to  come  abroad  to 
serenade  their  favourites.  A  Star,  therefore,  "  Quam  Venus 
ante  alios  astroritm  diliget  ignes,"  called  by  the  Greeks 
Phosphorus,  and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it  rises  before 
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the  sun ;   but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or  Vesper.     Cic. 
de  Nat.  2.  c.  20.  in  somn.  Scip. 

Of  Fortuna  Virilis,  celebrated  today,  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Lempriere.  —  On  the  1st  of  April,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  the  Italian 
widows  and  marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple 
of  Virile  Fortune,  and  after  burning  incense,  and  stripping 
themselves  of  their  garments,  they  intreated  the  goddess  to 
hide  from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  whatever  defects  there 
might  be  on  their  bodies.  The  Goddess  of  Fortune  is 
represented  on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of  plenty, 
and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She  is  blindfolded,  and 
generally  holds  a  wheel  in  her  hands,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
inconstancy.  Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  holding  a  rudder  in  her  hands. 
Dionys.  Hal.  4.  Ovid.  Fast.  6.  v.  569.  Plut.  in  fort.  Rom. 
et  in  Cor.  Cic.  de  Djv.  2.  Liv.  10.  Augustin.  de 
Civ.  D.  4.     Flor.  1.     Val.  Max.  1.  c.  5.     Lucan.  2,  &c. 

Ovid  addresses  the  Roman  Ladies  to  this  effect :  — 

You  Roman  ladies,  who  with  loose  attire 
Fan  amorous  thoughts,  and   kindle  soft  desire  ! 
Of  all  your  blooming  charms  display  the  store; 
'Tis  Love's  enticing  goddess  you  adore. 
Take  from  her  ivory  neck  the  golden  lace, 
And  strip  her  of  her  ornamental  dress. 
The  washing  of  the  goddess  all  attend, 
And  dextrously  your  kind  assistance  lend; 
Then  all  her  gaudy  ornaments  restore, 
And  dress  her  out,  as  she   was  dressed  before; 
And  what  the  gardens  plentiful  allow. 
Such  vernal  flowers  around  her  image  strow. 
You  also  must  be  washed,   with  Myrtle  crowned. 
The  reason  learn,  for   here  the  reason's  found. 
As,  naked  on  the  beach  she  combed  her  hair, 
A  crowd  of  wanton  satyrs  spied  her  there; 
But  soon   with  Myrtles  she  her  beauties  veiled, 
From  whence  this  annual  custom  was  entailed. 
Now,  ladies,  learn  why   manly  fortune  claims 
A  boon   of  frankincense  from  Roman  dames, 
And   why  it  must  be  paid  near  Tiber's  streams. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rites,  Cus- 
toms, and  Superstitions  of  this  day,  among  the  more  modern 
nations  of  Europe. 

On  All  Fools'  Day,  April  1. 

Of  the  remote  origin  of  this  title,  there  seem  some 
doubts ;  but  most  agree  in  explaining  it  Old  or  Auld  Fools' 
Day,  which,  in  the  old  Catholic  Romish  Calendar,  was 
transferred  to  the  first  of  January.  The  following  passage 
on  this  day  occurs   in   an  Essay  to  retrieve   the   Ancient 
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Celtic :  —  "  There  is  nothing  hardly  that  will  bear  a  clearer 
demonstration  than  that  the  primitive  Christians,  by  way  of 
conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better  worship,  humoured  their 
prejudices  by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names,  and  even 
of  customs,  where  they  did  not  essentially  interfere  with 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  doctrine.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  quiet  their  possession,  and  to  secure  their 
tenure :  an  admirable  expedient,  and  extremely  fit,  in  those 
barbarous  times,  to  prevent  the  people  from  returning  to 
their  old  religion.  Amono;  these,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  was  the  Festum  Fatuorum,  when  part  of  the 
jollity  of  the  season  was  a  burlesque  election  of  a  mock 
Pope,  mock  Cardinals,  and  mock  Bishops,  attended  by  a 
thousand  absurd  ceremonies,  gambols,  and  anticks." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  also,  vol.  hii.  for 
July  1783,  p.  578,  conjectures  that  "  the  custom  of 
imposing  upon  and  ridiculing  people  on  the  first  of  April, 
may  have  an  allusion  to  the  mockery  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  by  the  Jews.  Something  like  this,  which  we  call 
making  April  Fools,  is  practised  also  abroad  in  Catholic 
countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on  which  occasion  people  run 
through  all  the  rooms,  making  a  pretended  search  in  and 
under  the  beds,  in  memory,  I  believe,  of  the  search  made 
by  Herod  for  the  discovery  and  destruction  of  the  child 
Jesus,  and  his  having  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by 
the  Wise  Men,  who,  contrary  to  his  orders  and  expectation, 
'  returned  to  their  own  country  another  way.'" 

The  French  have  their  All  Fools'  Day,  and  call  the 
person  imposed  upon  Poisson  d'Avril,  whom  we  term  an 
April  Fool.  Bellingen,  in  his  Etymology  of  French  Pro- 
verbs, gives  us  the  following  explanation  of  this  custom. 
The  word  Poisson,  he  contends,  is  corrupted  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  from  Passion  ;  and  length  of  time 
has  almost  totally  defaced  the  original  intention,  which 
was  as  follows :  that,  as  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took 
place  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent 
Christ  backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him, 
i.  e.  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from 
Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate,  this 
ridiculous,  or  rather  impious  custom,  took  its  rise  from 
thence,  by  which  we  send  about,  from  one  place  to  another, 
such  persons  as  we  think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicule. 
Such  is  Bellingen's  explanation. 

Calling  this  "  All  Fools'  Day"  seems  to  be  the  same  day 
as  the  Feast  of  Fools,  which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
of  which  a  very  particular  description  may  be  found  in 
Du  Cange's  Glossary,  under  the  word  Kahndae. 
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The  following  curious  passage,  communicated  by  W. 
Walter,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  inserted  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  edited  by  Ellis: — Ai«  t<  ra  Ku^tvaMa 
MXlPflN  EOPTHN  ovofA-ai^ov^tv ;  n  on  rw  n/^H^av  rauTriv  aTrs^e^a- 
xeaav  (wj  IcoCag  (pYicri)  TOig  rag  auTUV  cpar^ia;  ayvoovcriV  yi  Toig  /jlv  6ucra(Tiv, 
coj-TTEP  01  XoiTtoi,  Kara  (pv'h.ag  tv  roig  (pou^va>ca>.ioig,  Si  a<7x,o>^ta7  v  airo'^n- 
(xiav  71  ayvoiav  b^o9-/i  tyj  rif/.£^a  rawv/i  tyiv  eo^thv  shbivvv  airo'KaQsiv. 
That  is  ,"  Why  do  they  call  the  Quirinalia  the  Feast  of  Fools  ? 
Either,  because  they  allowed  this  day  (as  Juba  tells  us)  to 
those  who  could  not  ascertain  their  own  tribes,  or  because 
they  permitted  those  who  had  missed  the  celebration  of  the 
Fornacalia  in  their  proper  tribes,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  people,  either  out  of  negligence,  absence,  or  ignorance, 
to  hold  their  festival  apart  on  this  day." — Plu.  Quaest.  Ram. 
Opera,  cum  Xijlandri  Nods,  fol.  Franc.  1599,  torn.  ii.  p.  285. 

At  present  All  Fools'  Day  is  universally  considered  to  be 
April  the  first,  and  its  former  connexion  with  the  eleventh 
of  the  kalends  of  March,  that  is  February  19,  makes  no 
difference  in  our  identification  of  the  feasts. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  popular  customs 
which  formerly  took  place,  and  many  of  which  still  prevail 
on  this  day,  is  to  subjoin  some  of  the  best  known  poetical 
selections  on  the  subject. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1760  is  a  metrical  de- 
scription of  the  modern  fooleries  on  the  1st  of  April,  as 
follows  : — 

The  first  of  April,  some  do  say. 

Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools'  Day ; 

But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 

Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves,  do  know. 

But  on  this  day  are  people  sent 

On  purpose  for  pure  merriment ; 

And  though  the  day  is  known  before, 

Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 

Of  these  Forgetfuls  to  be  found, 

Who  're  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixon's  round ; 

And  having  tried  each  shop  and  stall, 

And  disappointed  at  them  all, 

At  last  some  tells  them  of  the  cheat; 

Then  they  return  from  the  pursuit, 

And  straightway  home  with  shame  they  run, 

And  others  laugh  at  what  is  done. 

But  'tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed. 

Which  is  the  greatest  Fool  reputed, 

The  Man  that  innocently  went. 

Or  he  that  him  designedly  sent. 

In  "  The  First  of  April,  or  Triumphs  of  Folly,"  4to. 
Lond.  1777,  we  also  find  : — 

'Twas  on  the  morn  when  April  doth  appear, 
And  wets  the  Primrose  with  her  maiden  tear; 
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'Twas  on  the  morn  when  laughing  Folly  rules, 
And  calls  her  sons  around,  and  dubs  them  Fools, 
Bids  them  be  bold,  some  untryed  path  explore, 
And  do  such  deeds  as  Fools  ne'er  did  before. 

Brand  says,  that  "  in  the  North  of  England  persons  thus 
imposed  upon  are  called  '  April  Gowks.'  A  Gouk  or 
Gowk  is  properly  a  Cuckoo,  and  is  used  here,  metaphori- 
cally, in  vulgar  language,  for  a  Fool.  The  Cuckoo  is, 
indeed,  every  where  a  name  of  contempt.  Ganch,  in  the 
Teutonic,  is  rendered  stultus,  fool;  whence  also  our  Northern 
word,  a  Goke,  or  a  Gawky." 

In  Scotland,  on  April  Day,  they  have  a  custom  of  hunting 
the  Gowk,  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  done  by  sending  silly 
people  upon  fools'  errands,  from  place  to  place,  by  means  of 
a  letter,  in  which  is  written  : — 

On  the  first  day  of  Aprile 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile. 

The  following  elegant  verses  on  this  light  subject   are 
taken  from  "  Julia,  or  Last  Follies,"  4to.  1798,  p.  37  :  — 

To  a  Lady  who  threatened  to  make  the  Author  an  April  Fool. 

Why  strive,  dear  Girl,  to  make  a  Fool 

Of  one  not  wise  before ; 
Yet,  having  scaped  from  Folly's  School, 

\\  ould  fain  go  there  no  more  ? 

Ah  !  if  I  must  to  school  again. 

Wilt  thou  my  teacher  be? 
I'm  sure  no  lesson  will  be  vain 

Which  thou  canst  give  to  me? 

One  of  thy  kind  and  gentle  looks, 

Thy  smiles  devoid  of  art, 
Avail,  beyond  all  crabbed  books, 

To  regulate  my  heart. 

Thou  need'st  not  call  some  fairy  elf. 

On  any  April  Day, 
To  make  thy  bard  forget  himself, 

Or  wander  from  his  way. 

One  thing  he  never  can  forget, 

Whatever  change  may  be,  ' 

The  sacred  hour  when  first  he  met 
And  fondly  gazed  on  thee. 

A  seed  then  fell  into  his  breast; 

Thy  spirit  placed  it  there  : 
Need  1,  my  Julia,  tell  the  rest? 

Thou  see'st  the  blossoms  here. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Public  Advertiser, 
April  13,  1789:— 

"  Humorous  Jercish  Origin  of  the  Custom  of  making  Fools 
on  the  First  of  JpriL — This  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the 
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mistake  of  Noah  in  sending  the  Dove  out  of  the  Ark  before 
the  water  had  abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among 
the  Hebrews,  which  answers  to  our  first  of  April ;  and,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought 
proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to 
punish  them  by  sending  upon  some  sleeveless  errand  similar 
to  that  ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by 
the  Patriarch." 

The  Alchemysts  are  said  to  have  esteemed  this  day, 
because  it  was  the  birthday  of  Basilius  Valentinus,  men- 
tioned in  the  Spectator,  Number  426. 

On  the  high  Antiquity  of  April  Fooleries.  —  Although  we 
commonly  speak  of  the  vulgar  customs  belonging  to  April 
Fool  Day  as  being  of  recent  invention,  and  introduced  much 
subsequently  to  the  Pagan  rites  and  the  Feast  of  Venus 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  April  in  ancient  Rome,  yet  there 
seems  some  reason  for  thinking  that  similar  nugae  and 
foolish  customs  were  practised  at  this  time  of  year  in  India 
at  a  very  remote  period  of  time,  and  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  night  of  history ;  so  that  the  custom  of  sending  people 
for  strap  oil,  pigeons'  milk,  and  other  modes  of  merry 
duping,  is,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  Oriental  customs  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  introduced  into  Europe  subsequently  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Maurice,  in  his  Indian 
Antiquities,  speaking  of  this  Feast  of  Fools,  says,  "  The 
first  of  April  was  anciently  observed  in  Britain  as  a  high  and 
general  festival,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned. 
The  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  observance  of  this 
annual  festival,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  its  original 
establishment  in  an  Asiatic  region,  arises  from  the  evidence 
of  facts  afforded  us  by  Astronomy,  Although  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  year  by  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  period  of  its  commencement  to  a  dif- 
ferent and  far  nobler  system  of  theology,  have  occasioned 
the  festival  sports,  anciently  celebrated  in  this  country  on 
the  first  of  April,  to  have  long  since  ceased  ;  and  although 
the  changes  occasioned,  during  a  long  lapse  of  years,  by  the 
shifting  of  the  equinoctial  points,  have  in  Asia  itself  been 
productive  of  important  astronomical  alterations,  as  to  the 
exact  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  yet,  on  both 
Continents,  some  very  remarkable  traits  of  the  jocundity 
which  then  reigned,  remain  even  to  these  distant  times.  Of 
those  preserved  in  Britain,  none  of  the  least  remarkable  or 
ludicrous  is  that  relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the  general 
practice  of  making  April  Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first 
day  of  that  month  ;  but  this  Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  334)  proves  to  have  been  an  immemorial 
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custom  among  the  Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  holden 
about  the  same  period  in  India,  which  is  called  the  Huli 
Festival.  *  During  the  Huli,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign 
among  the  Hindoos  of  every  class,  one  subject  of  diversion 
is  to  send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end 
in  disappointment,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
person  sent.  The  Huli  is  ahvays  in  March,  and  the  last  day 
is  the  general  holiday.  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  English  custom  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably 
very  ancient,  and  is  still  kept  up  even  in  great  towns,  though 
less  in  them  than  in  the  country.  With  us  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  class  of  people ;  but  in  India  high 
and  low  join  init;  and  the  late  Suruja  Doulah,  I  am  told,  was 
very  fond  of  making  Huh  Fools,  though  he  was  a  Mussul- 
man of  the  highest  rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  so  far 
as  to  send  letters  making  appointments,  in  the  name  of 
persons  who,  it  is  known,  must  be  absent  from  their  house  at 
the  time  fixed  upon  ;  and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  trouble  given.'  The  least  inquiry  into  the  ancient 
customs  of  Persia,  or  the  minutest  acquaintance  with  the 
general  astronomical  mythology  of  Asia,  would  have  taught 
Colonel  Pearce,  that  the  boundless  hilarity  and  jocund  sports 
prevalent  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  England,  and  during 
the  Huli  Festival  of  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  celebrating  with  festival  rites  the  period  of  the 
Vernal  Equinox." 


^pra2.   St.Theodosia.  St.  Francis  oiV^inXd..  St.Ebba. 

St.  Bronacha. 

0  rises  at  v.  33'.  and  sets  at  vr.  27'. 
Pleiades  occidunt  heliace. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  hehacal  setting  of  the  Pleiades  signifies  their  first 
immersion  into  the  Sun's  light;  they  are  accordingly  no 
longer  seen  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  and  they  continue, 
like  other  stars,  to  rise  diurnally  or  exhorizontally  earlier 
every  day  ;  so  that  in  about  a  month  they  emerge  again  in 
the  morning,  and  by  the  end  of  Autumn  they  may  be  seen 
rising  up  from  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  evening.  During 
this  period  it  must  happen,  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
Autumn,  that  they  rise  as  the  Sun  sets ;  and  this  period  is 
called  their  acronychal  rising,  which  must  happen  about  the 
end  of  September :  they  then  pass  the  meridian  at  midnight. 
This  constellation,  usually  called  the  Seven  Stars,  from  there 
having  formerly  been  seven  brighter  than  the  rest,  consists, 
when  viewed  with  a  telescope,  of  thirty  or  more.     At  present. 
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it  is  said,  only  six  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  from 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  light  of  the  whole,  no  accurate 
observations  with  a  glass  can  be  made.     Ovid  observes  : — 

Pleiades  incipient  humeros  relevare  paternos: 
Quae  septem  dici,  sex  taraen  esse  solent. 

Atlas,  who  is  fabulously  represented  as  bearing  the  whole 
group  of  these  seven  Ladies  on  his  shoulders,  is  now  said 
by  the  Poet  to  disburden  himself  of  his  load. 

On  the  Setting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Soon  as  this  night  is  past,  and  reddening  skies 

Appear,  to  sing  the  feathered  songsters  rise. 

The  laboring  hind  his  daily  work  pursues, 

And  cattle  grazing  smack  the  early  dews. 

A  lighter  weight  has  Atlas  to  sustain. 

For  now  the  Pleiades  sink  beneath  the  main. 

Of  seven,  no  more  than  six  the  eye  can  trace, 

But  each  of  these  has  known  a  god's  embrace; 

For  Sterope  dissolved  in  Mars  his  arms, 

Calaeno  and  Halcyon^  their  charms 

To  Neptune  yielded  in  the  feast  of  love ; 

Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  to  Jove; 

But,  Merope,  thou  didst  a  mortal  wed, 

For  which  she  now  repents,  and  hides  her  head ; 

Or  does  Electra  shut  her  clouded  eye, 

In  pain  to  see  her  Troy  in  ruins  lie? 

The  fabulous  history  of  Sterope,  Calaeno,  Halcyone, 
Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  and  Merope,  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Ovid,  They  were  called  Vergiliae,  because 
they  rose  heliacally  in  Spring. 

Fauna.  —  The  arrival  and  varied  notes  from  vernal 
songsters  constitute  now  the  amusement  of  the  Natural 
Historian.  In  some  seasons  a  straggling  Swallow  appears 
even  in  cold  weather,  as  was  the  case  in  1 806 — a  circumstance 
that  is  convincing  as  to  the  migration  of  this  genus,  although 
there  has  ever  been  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  learned  on  this  subject.  The  ancients  all  believed  that 
the  Swallow  was  a  bird  of  passage.     See  April  15. 

It  appears  that  Olaus  Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
was  the  first  who  broached  the  opinion,  that  these  birds  spent 
the  Winter  under  water.  This  credulous  man  assures  us, 
that  they  are  frequently  found  clustered  together  in  masses, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  that  they  creep 
down  the  reeds  in  Autumn  to  their  subaqueous  retreats. 

Kalm  thought  that  Swallows  generally  migrated  from  the 
temperate  climates  of  Europe,  but  that  those  found  in  the 
more  northern  regions  partook  of  the  wintry  torpors  of  some 
other  polar  creatures. 

Klein  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Chimney  Swallows 
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wintered  in  the  water,  and  Sand  Martins  in  their  holes  in 
the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Linnaeus  asserts  that  Chimney  Swallows  and  Martins 
immerse  themselves  in  the  water  in  Winter,  but  supposes 
that  Swifts  lay  concealed  in  holes  in  church  towers,  and 
other  secure  places. 

Pontoppidan  gives  it  as  his  belief,  that  Swallows  spent 
the  Winter  in  the  water;  and  asserts,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently taken  out  of  that  element  in  large  masses,  by  fisher- 
men, in  Norway  and  other  northern  countries. 

Daines  Barrington  supposed  that  the  Chimney  Swallow 
remained  during  Winter  immersed  in  water,  but  that  the 
Martin  lay  hid  in  cavities  of  rocks,  old  towers,  and  other 
secluded  retreats ;  in  support  of  which  opinion  he  adduces  a 
great  number  of  facts. 

Bewick  expresses  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  migra- 
tion. After  having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  occasional 
torpidity  of  these  birds,  he  adds — "  On  the  other  hand,  that 
actual  migrations  of  the  Swallow  tribe  do  take  place,  has 
been  fully  proved  by  a  variety  of  well  attested  facts,  most 
of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  observations  of  navi- 
gators, who  were  eye  witnesses  of  their  flights,  and  whose 
ships  have  sometimes  afforded  resting  places  to  the  weary 
travellers. 

Pennant  believed  that  the  bulk  of  each  species  migrated, 
but  admits  that  some  individual  birds  may  have  occasionally 
been  found  torpid  in  Winter ;  in  which  opinion  Latham 
and  White,  and,  in  short,  most  modern  naturalists,  appear 
to  have  concurred. 

If  Swallows  uniformly  appear  in  Senegal  when  they  dis- 
appear in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  at  no  other 
time ;  and  if  they  regularly  appear  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
when  they  disappear  in  Senegal,  and  at  no  other  time, 
which,  according  to  Adanson  and  other  travellers,  is  the 
case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Senegal  and 
other  warm  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  cold  and  temperate 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  alternately  inhabited  by 
the  same  birds. 

In  fine,  the  result  of  our  researches  on  this  subject  has 
convinced  us  that  the  Swallow  is  a  migratory  bird,  annually 
revisiting  the  same  countries,  in  common  with  otiier  birds  of 
passage  ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  each  species  betake  them- 
selves to  some  warmer  climate  when  they  disappear  in 
Autumn.  There  is  suflicient  evidence  on  record  to  establish 
the  miirration  of  birds  of  this  aenus  :  at  the  same  time  that, 
from  the  inaccurate  observation  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, in  most  cases,  to  determine  exactly  the  species  alluded 
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to.  But  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  greatest  number 
of  Swallows  migrate,  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  the  species  may  be  concealed  during 
Winter  near  their  Summer  haunts.  Nature  may  have  pro- 
vided the  Swallow  with  this  power  of  accommodating  itself 
to  accidental  circumstances,  and  have  enabled  it,  when 
hatched  late,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  joining  the  annual 
emigration,  to  sleep  in  security  through  the  season,  when  it 
could  not  obtain  its  proper  food  abroad,  and  to  be  revived 
again  on  the  return  of  warm  weather  and  of  food. 

To  those  who  desire  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  Swallows,  the  subjoined  alphabetical  Table  of  Reference 
to  Authors  may  be  useful. 

Index  to  Passages  relating  to  the  Swallow  in  the  Works  of  Ancient  and 

Modern  Authors. 

Aelian,  m^l  ^aiiv.  lib.  i.  52,  58;  iii.   24,  25;  viii.  6;  x.  34;  xii.  15. 
Arat.  Dios.  212.     Aristot.  ts-r.  l^wiiv.  lib.  viii.  12;   ix.  35.     Anacreon  Carta. 
12,33.     Aristoph.  1,  47;  B.  93,  693;  E,.  801;  0.715,1412,1417,1680; 
A.  177  ;  0.  1.     Anthol.  Vet.  Lat.  Epig.  de  Vociius  Av.  et  Quadrup.  1.  22, 
39;    Epig.  Sequens,  lin.  5;    Carm.   in  Obit.  Maecenat.  lin.  101.     Catul. 
Carm.  Ixiv.  13.     Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  lib.  i.  117.     Columel.  XL.  ii.  21; 
iii.    5.      Hesiod.  Opera   et  Dies,  lin.  566.     Homer,  o5.  <}).  411 ;  %.  240; 
H^/^nn,  xlviii.  10.     Herodot.  lib.  ii.  22.     llov.  Carm.   lib.  iv.  12,  lin.  5. ; 
Epist.  lin.  i.  7,  lin.  13.     Jeremiah,  viii.  7.     Isidor.  Orig.  multis  in  locis. 
Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  231.     Lucian.  Tim.  21 ;  Vuriue.  Hist.  15;   Tragop.  lin.  49. 
Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  6.     Mosch.  Idj/l.  iii.  lin.  39.     Martial,  lib.  v; 
Epig.  68.     N annus  Dionys.  lib.   ii.     Ovid.  Fast.   lib.  ii.  853;    Trisf.  iii. 
12,  9;   de  Art.  Amand.  ii.  149;    Epist.  ex  Pont.  lib.  iv.  14,  13;   Met.  vi. 
437.    Oppian.  i/a/iew^lib.  iii.244;  Cyn.iW.hc.    VWn.  Hist.  Nat.  \ih.\i.  AT  ; 
iv.  2 ;  viii.  27  ;  x.  12,  24,  33,  39,  45,  53  ;  xi.  37  ;  xviii.  26,  3 1,  35  ;  xix.  35 ; 
xxix.  4,   6;  xxx.  4,  7,  10.     Plutarch,  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  7.     Plant.   Rud. 
act.  iii.  seen.  i.  lin.  1.     Prosp.  Alpin.  Hist.  Aegypt.  vol.  i.  p.  198.     Q.  Seren. 
Samon.  de  Med.  cap.  Ixii.  13;  Ixiii.  6.     Statms  Thebaid.  lib.  viii.  616;   xii. 
488.     T.  Gulp.  Sicul.  Buc.  Eel.  v.  16.     Theocrit.  Idyl.l .     V^arro  de  Etym. 
Hir.     Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  i.  377;  iv.  307;  Aeneid.  xii.  474.     Aldrov.  Orn. 
1.  xvii.  c.  6,  7,  8,  19.     Albert.  Hist.  An.  lib.  i.  c.  3.      Albin.  i.  p.  43,  t.  45. 
Buff.   Hist.  d'Ois.  4to.  Par.  1780;  Plan  d'Ouvr.  p.  13.     Bell,  au.  100,  a. 
Bewick's  Brit.    Birds,   p.   248.     Barrington's  Miscell.  p.  225       Bochart. 
Hieroz.  vol.  ii.  p.  59.     Bingley's   Anim     Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  382.     Brown's 
Jamaica,  467.     Bris.  Orn.  ii.  p.  486.     Catesby  Carol,  i.  51,  app.  8.     Dods- 
ley's  Miscel.  vol.  v.   p.  72,  75.     Derhara  Phys.  TheoL  book  vii.  chap.  i. 
note  p.  378.    Cavellat  Port.  d'Oyseaux,  pp.  99, 100.    Eckniarck  Migr.  Av. 
Amaen.   Academ.  Essay  75,   vol.  iv.  589.     Forster's   Trans.  Kahn.  Amer. 
p.    140.      Ephemerides  Sac.  Meteor.  Palat.   An.   1781    to   1786.     Fauna 
Suecica,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  p.  90  and  270.     Forster  Research.  Atmos. 
Phenom.  c.  iv.  sect.  i.   p.  133  ;  c.  x.   p.  242.     Forster's  Brumal  Retreat  of 
Swallows,  Lond.  1813.     Galenus  Euporiston,  lib.  iii.  283.     Gesner  Hist. 
An.  vol.  iii.  pp.  160,  528.     Gray's  Elegy,  Ch.  Yd.  1.  18.     lonst.  Orn.  115, 
t.  42.     Kalm's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  24 ;   ii.  270.     Kiranides,  lib.  iii.  et  ult. 
KWm.  Hist.  Av.  204^.     Lath.  Sy nop. 'w.   p.  560 ;  Ind.  ii.  572.     Lin.  Syst. 
Nat.  11.  vi.  il7,  1,  3,  4,  6.     Lewin  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.     Mei-.  Pin.  177. 
Montana,  Ornith.  Diet. -dnd  Snpp.     Ornilhologia  iVot-'«  ii.  136.     Fen.  Brit. 
Zool.  vol.  i.  No.  168. ;  ii.  248.     Pult.  Gen.  View  Lin.  p.  81.     Philosoph. 
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Trans,  vol.  xx.  105;  li.  459;  liii.  101;  Ixiv.  156;  Ixv.  258,  343,  &c. 
Pontop.  Hkt.  Nor.  ii.  98.  Raii  Si/nop.  p.  71.  Russel  Alep.  70.  Shaksp. 
Win.  Tale,  act  iv.  scene  3.  1.  136;  Mac.  act  i.  scene  6.  1.  5;  Tim.  Ath. 
act  iii.  scene  6  ;  Merch.  Venice,  act  ii.  scene  9.  1.  27.  Thomps.  Seas  Aut. 
1.  841.  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  i.  121;  iii.  12  ;  iv.  6.  Will.  Orn.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  3.  tab.  39.  p.  21'2.  White  Nat.  Hist.  Selb.  vol.  i.  283,  293  ;  ii.  74, 
197,  201.     Zinnan.  Nou.  34. 

There  are  many  other  writers,  who  speak  of  the  Swallow,  cited  by 
Gesner,  as  Achaeus,  Eustathius,  Gyraldus,  Thrasyllus,  Nicol,  Myrepsus, 
Fuchsius,  &c.  See  also  several  works  on  popular  Antiquities ;  Calendars 
of  Flora  and  Fauna,  &c.  &c.  Consult  likewise  "  Deutschland's  Vogel," 
"  Wilson's  Ornith."  and  the  Journals  of  Meteorology.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  x. 
p.  182;  xix.  446;  xxix.  356,  360;  xxxi.  536;  xxxii.  321;  xxxiii.  514; 
xl.  57,  260,  263,  294;  xlvi.  203,  270;  li.  177;  Ivi.  p.  708;  Ivii.  1190; 
Ix.  24,  124,  495  ;  Ixi.  1102,  1207;  Ixii.  99,  506,  602,  713,  798,  805,  843, 
677,912,978,  982,  1027,1035,1161,  1181;  Ixiii.  124,  135,605,703,  817; 
Ixv.  980;  Ixvi.  3,  4,  96,  115,  196,  197,  210,  267,  270,  279,  385,  394,  399, 
401,480,731,994;  Ixvii.  179,  272,  1010;  Ixix.  291;  Ixxi.  976;  Ixxiii. 
415,  416;  Ixxiv.  410,  523,  620,  624,713,728,  829,  1118,  1187,  1211; 
Ixxv.  114,  314,  704,  812,  1005,  1023,  1106  ;  Ixxvi.  430,  471,  703,  923,  995, 
1016  ;  Ixxvii.  8,  228,  326,  428,  503;  Ixxviii.  37,  409,  &c;  and  particularly 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1823,  plates.  Month.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  541 ;  xxi.  415. 
Nicholson's  Journal  Nat.  Phil.  1810.  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  1813,  and 
Notes  to  Meteorol.  Journals  of  T.  Forster.  To  these  we  may  add,  Guiej. 
Syst.  i.  1017.  Scop.  Ann.  i.  250.  Trich.  t.  17.  Borowsk,  Nat.  Hist.  iv. 
154.  Gunth.  N.  u.  Eg.  t.  28.  Dr.  Clarke's,  of  Cambridge,  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
and  iv.  Conf.  also  Scop.  Anni.  p.  165.  MuUer,  No.  28.  Kram.  El. 
No.  1,  p.  380.  Brun.  Om.  p.  73.  Geor.  Reisc,  p.  175.  Frisch.  'Tab.  18. 
Pall.  Tr.  vol.  ii.  709.  Act.  Holm.  1769.  Spic.  Zoolog.  Planch.  Enl.  545, 
f.  i.  Bris.  Ornithol.  ii.  No.  6.  Mem.  sur  Cayenne,  vol.  ii.  276.  Edwards, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


^prfl  3.     SS.  Agape,   8sx.   Martyrs.      -5'^.  Richard. 
St.  Nicolas.     St.  Ulpian,  Martyr. 

Fauna.  —  The  Lesser  Pettychaps,  or  Least  Willow  Wren  Ficedula 
pinetorum  begins  now  to  be  numerous.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Willow 
Wrens,  and  is  the  Sylvia  Hippoluis  of  Latham's  Synopsis.  This  bird 
remains  with  us  till  the  beginning  of  Winter. — See  Forster  s  Synoptical 
Catalogue  of  British  Birds,  published  by  Nlcholls  and  Co.  in  1817, 
No.  103,  where  it  is  called  Trochilus  Minor. 

Nidijication  of  Birds. — The  warblers  being  now  either 
arrived  or  arriving  daily,  begin  the  business  of  love,  and 
commence  the  work  of  nestmaking;  and  the  divers  sorts 
of  nests  of  each  species,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each,  and 
springing  out  of  their  respective  instincts,  combined  with 
the  propensity  to  construct,  form  a  curious  subject  of  research 
for  the  Natural  Historian.  Every  part  of  the  world  furnishes 
materials  for  the  aerial  architects  :  leaves  and  small  twigs, 
roots  and  dried  grass,  mixed  with  clay,  serve  for  the  ex- 
ternal; whilst  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  and  the  softest  animal 
and  vegetable  downs,  form  the  warm  internal  part  of  these 
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commodious  dwellings.  The  following  beautiful  lines  from 
Thomson  are  highly  descriptive  of  the  busy  scene  which 
takes  place  during  the  time  of  Nidification  : — 

Of  vernal  songters — some  to  the  holly  hedge, 

Nestling,  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 

Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 

Commit  their  feeble  offspring :  the  cleft  tree 

Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 

Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests  : 

Others  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 

Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave : 

But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 

In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks, 

Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 

Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  livelong  day, 

When  by  kind  duty  fixed.     Among  the  roots 

Of  Hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 

They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes. 

Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 

And  bound  with  clay  together.     Now  'tis  nought 

But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 

Beat  by  unnumbered  wings.     The  Swallow  sweeps 

The  slimy  pool,  to  build  the  hanging  liouse 

Intent:  and  often  from  the  careless  back 

Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 

Pluck  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserved, 

Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw  ;  till  soft  and  warm, 

Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

On  the  Nestling  of  Birds,  from  Bidlake. 

A  thousand  bills  are  busy  now ;  the  skies 
Are  winnowed  by  a  thousand  fluttering  wings. 
While  all  the  feathered  race  their  annual  rites 
Ardent  begin,  and  choose  where  best  to  build, 
With  more  than  human  skill;  some  cautious  seek 
Sequestered  spots,  while  some,  more  confident, 
Scarce  ask  a  covert.     Wiser,  these  elude 
The  foes  that  prey  upon  their  several  kinds; 
Those  to  the  hedge  repair,  with  velvet  down 
Of  budding  sallows  beautifully  white. 
The  cavernloving  Wren  sequestered  seeks 
The  verdant  shelter  of  the  hollow  stump. 
And  with  congenial  moss,  harmless  deceit. 
Constructs  a  safe  abode.     On  topmost  houghs 
The  glossy  Raven,  and  the  hoarsevoiced  Crow, 
Rocked  by  the  storm,  erect  their  airy  nests. 
The  Ousel,  lone  frequenter  of  the  grove 
Of  fragrant  pines,  in  solemn  depth  of  shade 
Finds  rest;  or  'raid  the  holly's  shining  leaves, 
A  simple  bush  the  pipin;^  Thrush  contents, 
Though  in  the  woodland  concert  he  aloft 
Trills  from  his  spotted  throat  a  powerful  strain, 
And  scorns  the  humbler  quire.     The  Lark  too  asks 
A  lowly  dwelling,  hid  beneath  a  turf, 
Or  hollow,  trodden  by  the  sinking  hoof; 
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Songster  of  heaven  !  who  to  the  Sun  such  lays 
Pours  forth,  as  Earth  ne'er  owns.     Within  the  hedge 
The  Sparrow  lays  her  skystained  eggs.    The  barn, 
With  eaves  o'erpendant,  holds  the  chattering  tribe : 
Secret  the  Linnet  seeks  the  tangled  copse : 
Tlie  white  Owl  seeks  some  antique  ruined  wall. 
Fearless  of  rapine;  or  in  hollow  trees, 
Which  age  has  caverned,  safely  courts  repose  : 
The  thievish  Pie,  in  twofold  colours  clad, 
Roofs  o'er  her  curious  nest  with  firinwreathed  twigs, 
And  sidelong  forms  her  cautious  door;  she  dreads 
The  taloned  Kite,  or  pouncing  Hawk ;  savage 
Herself,  with  craft  suspicion  ever  dwells. 


^pnl  4.     St.  Ambrose?    St.  Isidore.    St.  Plato. 

St.  Ambrose  was,  first,  a  praefect,  or  judge,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Milan  in  Italy.  While  Ambrose  was  in  his 
cradle,  '  a  swarm  of  Bees,'  as  Paulinus  affirms,  '  settled  on 
his  lips  ;*  a  prognostic  of  future  eloquence,  similar  to  that 
related  of  Plato.  At  a  very  early  period  he  had  perfected 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  practised  as  an 
advocate  at  Rome ;  where,  being  noticed  for  his  superior 
talents,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia.' 

Ambrose  died  at  Milan,  on  the  4th  of  April  397,  and  was 
buried  in  the  great  church  ;  a  cathedral  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  structure  and  the  beauty  of  its  ornaments. 

His  works  continue  to  be  held  in  much  respect,  particu- 
larly the  hymn  of  *  Te  Deum,*  which  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  when  he  baptized  St.  Augustine,  his  celebrated 
convert.  St.  Ambrose  is  considered  as  the  fttst  who  intro- 
duced the  antiphonant  method  of  chanting,  or  one  side  of 
the  choir  alternately  responding  to  the  other ;  from  whence 
that  particular  mode  obtained  the  name  of  the  Ambrosian 
Chant,  while  the  plain  song,  introduced  by  St.  Gregory,  still 
practised  in  the  Romish  service,  is  called  the  Gregorian,  or 
Roman  Chant. — See  St.  Ambrose,  Dec.  7. 

Flora.  —  The  Crown  Imperial  Fritillaria  Imperialis  is  usually  in 
blow  by  this  time,  as  is  the  Chequered  Daffodil  Fritillaria  Maleagris. 

Origin  of  April. — April  is  derived  from  Aprilis  o^  aperio, 
'  I  open,'  because  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  open  her 
bosom  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  The  Saxons  called 
this  month  Ostermonat,  from  the  goddess  Goster,  or  because 
the  winds  were  found  to  blow  generally  from  the  East  in  this 
month. 

Chronology. — Oliver  Goldsmith  died  in  1774. 
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We  have  selected,  to  close  the  account  of  today,   the 
following  lines : — 

On  the  Return  of  Spring  Birds,  from  Jago's  Swallows. 

At  length  the  Winter's  howling  blasts  are  o'er, 
Arrayed  in  smiles  the  lovely  Spring  returns; 

Now  fuelled  hearths  attractive  blaze  no  more, 
And  every  breast  with  inward  fervour  burns. 

Again  the  Daisies  peep,  the  Violets  blow; 

Again  the  vocal  tenants  of  the  grove, 
Forgot  the  pattering  hail  or  driving  snow, 

Renew  the  lay  to  melody  and  love. 

And  see,  my  Delia,  see  o'er  yonder  stream. 

Where  on  the  bank  the  lambs  in  gambols  play; 

Alike  attracted  by  the  sunny  gleam, 

Again  the  Swallows  take  their  wonted  way. 

Welcome,  ye  gentle  tribe,  your  sports  pursue; 

Welcome  again  to  Delia  and  to  me  ; 
Your  peaceful  councils  on  my  roof  renew, 

And  plan  new  settlements,  from  danger  free. 

Again  I'll  listen  to  your  grave  debates; 

Again  I'll  hear  your  twittering  songs  unfold 
What  policy  directs  your  wandering  states. 

What  bounds  are  settled,  and  what  tribes  enrolled. 


Aprils.   St.Vincent  Ferrer,  a   St,  Gerald.   St.Becan. 

St.  Tigernach. 

NONAE.     Megalesia.—Rom.  Cal.     Hehae.—Ov\A. 

The  Megalesia  were  games  in  honour  of  Cybele,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Phrygians,  and  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  second 
Funic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought  from 
Pessmus.— izt;.  xxix.  c.  14.     Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  v.  337. 

ho  thpT°''''°''r5T^  have  pretended  that  this  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  the  day  on  which  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  anno  33.     We  do 
not    however,  consider  the  precise  time  of  the  first  Easter  to  have  been 
posit  vely  established     The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  Ferguson 
Newton,  and  other  Astronomical  Chronologists.  '  ^^er^uson. 

The  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  is  one  of  the  grandest 
events  m  religious  history,  as  affording  the  most  positive 
proof  of  a  future  state.  The  three  mLcles  of  tl^s  sort 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  in  proof  of  his  doctrine,  are  already' 
well  known  to  every  one  ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  mquiries  into  this  subject,  to  consult 
the  accounts  left  of  numerous  similar  miracles  recorded  and 
arranged  m  that  mass  of  religimis  information,  Butler's  Lives 
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of  the  Saints,    12  vols.    8vo.  1812.     For  more    particulars 
concerning  Easter,  see  April  10. 

Milton,  in  Lycidas,  gives  the  following  beautiful  lines  on 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  Body  : — 

Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 
So  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  newspaiigled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walked  the  waves; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing  in  their  glory,  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  Shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 


^pn'l  6.     St.  SeMus  I.  Pope.     St.  Celsus.     St.  Pru- 
dentms.     St.  Celestine.     St.  William,  C. 

0  rises  at  v.  23'.  and  sets  vi.  35'. 

Old  Lady  Day. 

Fortunae  Publicae  Dianae  Natalis. — Rom.  Cal. 

Fortune  or  the  Goddess  of  Chances,  celebrated  today  in 
the  Roman  Calendar,  was  thus  addressed  by  Horace,  lib.  i. 
ode  35 : — 

O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 

Praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 

Vertere  funeribus  triiunphos : 
Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece 
Ruris  colonus :  te  dominam  aequoris, 

Quicunque  BithynS.  lacessit 

Carpathium  pelagus  caring. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  Latium  ferox, 

Regumqne  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni: 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam :  neu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arm  a  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 
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Ovid  thus  notices  this  day  : — 

Postera  cum  coelo  motis  Pallantias  astris 
Fulserit,  et  niveos  Luna  levarit  equos; 

Qui  dicet,  Quondam  sacrata  est  colle  Quiiini 
Hac  Fortuna  die  Publica;  verus  erit. 

Diana  was  the  Goddess  of  Hunting,  and  fabled  to  be  the 
Moon,  whose  morning;  crescent  called  the  hunter  abroad. 
She  was  also  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance she  was  called  Triformis  :  and  some  of  her  statues 
represented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  Horse,  a  Dog, 
and  a  Boar.  Her  power  and  functions  under  these  three 
characters  have  been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two 
verses : — 

Terret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  suprema,  feras,  sceptro,  fulgore,  sagitta. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Taurica,  Delia,  Cyn- 
thia, Aricia,  8cc.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris  under  the  name  of  Apollo.  When 
Typhon  waged  war  against  the  gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  Cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The 
goddess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  represent  her 
by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the  Dogs  which  attend  her, 
and  by  her  hunting  habit.  The  most  famous  of  her  temples 
was  that  of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  She  was  there  represented  with  symbols  which 
signified  the  Earth,  or  Cybele.  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
were  particularly  attached  to  the  worship  of  this  goddess, 
and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all  the  strangers  that 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia 
was  served  by  a  priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her  human 
victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who  changed  this  barbarous 
custom  for  the  sacrifice  of  flagellation.  The  Athenians 
generally  offered  her  Goats,  and  others  a  white  Kid,  and 
sometimes  a  Boar  Pig,  or  an  Ox.  Among  plants,  the  Poppy 
and  the  Ditamy  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles,  among  which  those  of 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephesus,  are  the  most  known. — Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  v.  155.  Met.  iii.  v.  156,  1.  vii.  v.  94  and  194,  &,c. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  iii.  Horat.  iii.  od.  22.  Virg.  G.  iii.  v.  302. 
Aen.  i.  v.  505.  Homer.  Od.  v.  Pans.  viii.  c.  31  and  37. 
Catull.  Stat.  iii.  Silv.  i.  v.  57.  Apollod.  i.  c.  4,  8cc.  1.  iii. 
c.  5,  &c. 

Flora. — Our  Lady's  Smock  Cardamine  prafensis  now  begins  to  show 
Its  pale  blossoms  in  the  meadows,  and  was  so  called  anciently  in  honour  of 
the  mantle  or  chemise  in  which  Our  Lady  might  be  clothed  at  the  tiaie 
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of  the  annunciation.     In  the  Fides  Catholica,  a  recent  small  publication, 
we  find  the  following  observations  on  the  Names  of  Plants : — 

*'  Walk  only  into  any  parterre,  and  select  those  flowers 
which  were  cultivated  in  abbey  gardens  from  those  of  recent 
discovery,  and  inquire  their  names  previous  to  the  Linnaean 
nomination.  The  Bryonia  of  Linnaeus  was  the  Sigillum 
Beatae  Firginis  of  the  Catholics ;  the  Ornathogaliim  of  the 
Romans  was  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Have  we  not  also 
the  Oculus  Christi,  the  Jacob's  Ladder,  Herb  St.  Margaret, 
the  Star  of  Jerusalem,  Our  Ladi/'s  Smock,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Our  Ladfs  Slipper?  For  this  plant  is  now  called  Lady's 
Slipper,  but  originally  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Mary,  Calceolus  Beatae  Virginis.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
Passion  Flower,  the  Virgin's  Bower,  and  numerous  other 
words  for  plants,  and  other  natural  objects,  taken  from  the 
principal  subjects  of  holy  meditation.  Thus  pious  vestals 
and  holy  friars,  even  at  their  leisure  hours,  in  the  gardens  of 
convents,  converted  flowers,  the  most  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  into  mementoes  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
sacred  history.  At  all  events,  these  names  were  as  good  as 
the  names  given  to  plants  by  the  Heathens  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  deities ;  such  as  Coma  Veneris,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinthus,  Amaryllis,  Coma  Berenices,  Pecten  Veneris,  and 
such  like :  not  to  mention  many  of  the  inelegant  names  of 
Linnaeus  and  his  followers,  such  as  Venus's  Navelwort, 
Fenus's  Looking  Glass,  Lycoperdon  Coliforme,  and  Phallus 
Impudicus." 

The  Lady's  Smock  is  a  plant  thus  noticed  by  Shakespeare  : 

Summer  Song, 
When  Daisies  pied  and  Violet  blue. 

And  Lady  Smocks  of  silver  white. 
And  Cuckoo  Buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight ; 

When  Shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  Larks  are  Ploughmen's  clocks; 

When  Turtles  coo,  and  Rooks  and  Daws, 
And  Maidens  bleach  their  Summer  smocks; 

The  Cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  — 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear! 

Chronology. — Richard  I.  died  1199. 


^prfl  7.     St.  Aph^aates,  Anchoret.     St.  Hegesippus. 
St.  Albert,  Recluse.     St.  Herman.     St.  Finan. 

Flora. — The  Wallflov^er  Cheirantlius  Chieri  begins  to  flower.     This 
plant  continues  in  blow  all  the  early  Summer.     Those  which  flower  now 
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■are  generally  old  plants,  which  have  withstood  the  winter.     The  young 
plants  do  not  blow  till  May. 

Chronology. —  La  Lande,  the  celebrated  Astronomer,  died  at  Paris, 
in  1807,  aged  75. 

La  Lande  was  a  constant  observer  of  the  Heavens,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  profited,  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, by  the  command  to  observe  and  speculate  on 
the  celestial  bodies,  of  which  Ovid  reminds  us  in  his 
Metamorphoses :  — 

Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terram; 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit:  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  vultus. 


^prfl  8.  St.  Dmiysius  of  Corinth.  St.  Aedesius. 
St.  Walter.  St.  Perpetuus.  B.  Albert  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem. 

Ludi  ob.  vict.  Caes.     Orion  et  Libra  occidnnt.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

There  were  plays  today  for  the  conquest  of  Juba  by 
Caesar. 

Ovid  observes  the  setting  of  the  two  above  constellations 
on  this  day,  as  follows  :  — 

Plura  locuturi  subito  subducimur  imbre : 

Pendula  coelestes  Libra  movebat  aquas. 
Ante  tamen  qu^m  summa  dies  spectacula  sistat? 

Ensifer  Orion  aequore  mersus  erit. 

Orion  is  a  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
which  there  are  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  37  stars ;  in  Tycho 
Brahe's  62,  and  in  the  Britannic  80.  The  setting  of  this 
constellation  is  marked  in  the  Roman  Calendar  to  be  on 
the  5th  of  this  month,  and  also  on  the  11th  of  May.  The 
setting  of  Orion  was  always  considered  to  denote  a  stormy 
time  of  year,  as  is  well  known  to  classical  readers.  The 
Roman  navigators  expressed  violent  gales,  "  Qua  tristis 
Orion  cadit."  The  setting  of  Orion  today,  however,  is  not 
quite  astronomically  correct:  though  sufficiently  so  for  all 
popular  purposes.  The  fact  is,  that  he  sets  heliacally  in 
Summer,  being  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  Winter  con- 
stellations. 

Chronology.  —  Petrarch  crowned  with  Laurel  at  Rome  in  1341. 

Flora. — It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  general  appearance  of  the 
wild  and  less  cultivated  parts  of  nature  at  this  time.  In  the  fields,  the 
Bulbous  Crowfoot  Ranunculus  bulbosus  begins  to  blow.  Daisies  become 
pretty  common,  and  Dandelions  are  seen  here  and  there  by  road  sides, 
and  in  fields,  on  a  warm  soil,  are  pretty  abundant.  The  Pilewort  Ficaria 
verna  still  decorates  the  thickets  and  shady  green  banks  with  its  bright 
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yellow  stars  of  gold.  It  may  be  observed  generally,  that  the  flowers  found 
at  this  time  belong  to  the  Primaveral  Flora ;  those  of  the  Vernal  being  as 
yet  undeveloped.  By  the  sides  of  rivers,  streams,  and  ponds,  along  the 
wet  margins  of  ditches,  and  in  moist  meadows  and  marshes,  grows  the 
Marsh  Marigold  Calthu  palustris,  whose  golden  yellow  flowers  have  a 
brilliant  efl'ect  at  a  small  distance. 

Prolific  gales 
Warm  the  soft  air,  and  animate  the  vales. 
Woven  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  freshest  green, 
Thrown  with  wild  boldness  o'er  the  lovely  scene, 
A  brilliant  carpet,  of  unnumbered  dyes. 
With  sweet  variety  enchants  the  eyes. 
Thick  are  the  trees  with  leaves;   in  every  grove 
The  feathered  minstrels  tune   their  throats  to  love.  —  Kleist. 


^pril  9.  6Y.  Mari/  of  Aegypt.  St.  Zozimus.  St.  Dotto. 
St.  Waltrude.  St.  Eupsychius,  M.  The  Massy- 
litan  MM.     St.  Gaucher. 

Cerealiu,  Ludi  Circenses.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

We  subjoin  the  following  translation  of  Ovid's  descrip- 
tion of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  in  honour  of  Ceres  :  — 

The  Circus  Maximus  with  thronging  crowds 

Of  men  is  filled,  and  images  of  gods. 

For  Ceres  the  Circensian  games  are  shown, 

Where  noble  palms  the  conquering  races  crown. 

The  various  gifts  of  Ceres  every  where 

For  mortals'  use  conspicuously  appear. 

Green  herbs  at  first  were  common  food  fur  men. 

Which  without  culture  Tellus  yielded  then. 

From  the  fresh  turf  they  gathered  a  repast, 

And  of  the  leafy  tribes  they  made  a  feast. 

When  Acorns  were  found  out,  they  spread  their  boards 

With  all  the  luxury  that  an  Oak  affords. 

But  Ceres  led  mankind  to  better  meat. 

And  changed  their  Acorns  for  the  golden  Wheat; 

She  yoked  the  docile  Oxen  to  the  plow, 

And  taught  men  how  the  fertile  grain  to  sow. 

Of  metals,  brass  was  only  then  esteemed. 

And  fittest  for  domestic  uses  deemed. 

Destructive  steel  lay  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

Happy,  if  it  had  never  known  a  birth  ! 

The  goddess  Ceres  does  in  peace  delight. 

For  peace,  O  farmers !  pray  both  day  and  night. 

Ovid  goes  on  to  relate  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and,  in 
describing  the  flowers  which  she  was  picking  when  stolen 
by  Minos,  he  depicts  the  Hyacinth,  Violet,  and  other  early 
Spring  flowers ;  a  circumstance  which  confutes  the  idea  of 
Martiii,  that  the  ancient  Hyacinth  was  the  Red  Lily,  Lilium 
Chalcedonkiim,  which  blows  in  June  or  July. 
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Flora.  —  The  Crown  Imperial  Fritillaria  imperialis  is  by  this  time 
ill  full  blow,  and  continues  through  the  month.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  this  plant  —  the  Red,  the  Yellow,  and  a  Red  one  whose  leaves 
as  well  as  flower  are  somewhat  striped.  This  plant,  which  often  comes 
into  flower  at  the  end  of  March,  though  a  native  of  the  Levant,  can  brave 
the  cold  and  changeable  weather  of  our  early  Spring,  as  well  as  any  of  our 
indigenous  flowers. 

Chronology.  —  Lord  Bacon  died  in  1626,  aged  65. 

CoELUM.  —  The  weather  at  this  time  of  year  is  often 
dry,  clear,  and  warm,  and  on  such  occasions  it  is,  that  the 
genial  influence  of  returning  Spring  is  most  felt,  as  the 
trees  are  now  budding,  and  others  beginning  to  exhibit 
their  blossoms.  The  following  lines,  from  Time's  Telescope, 
by  Sir  J.  Davies,  are  very  expressive  of  this  season  of  the 
year. 

For  April. 

Earth  now  is  green,  and  heaven  is  blue; 
Lively  Spring  which  makes  all  new, 

Jolly  Spring  doth  enter; 
Sweet  young  sunbeams  do  subdue 

Angry,  aged  Winter. 

Winds  are  mild,  and  seas  are  calm, 
Every  meadow  flows  with  balm. 

The  earth  wears  all  her  riches; 
Harmonious  birds  sing  such  a  psalm 

As  ear  and  heart  bewitches. 


.^pril  10.     St.  Bademus,  M.   The  Mechtildes,  Virgins. 

0  rises  at  v.  17'.  and  sets  at  vi.  43'. 

Fauna.  —  The  Willow  Wren  Ficedula  salicum  arrives  about  this 
time,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  warblers  by  his  note.  See 
Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  This  species  is  iigured  in  Bewick's  Birds,  under 
the  Linnaean  name  of  Motacitla  Trochilus,  and  is  the  Si/lvia  Trochilus  of 
Latham.  See  also  Phil.  Mag.  for  1817,  p.  296,  and  Phil.  Mag.  for  1819, 
p.  250;  also  Aprils  of  this  Calendar,  and  Forster's  Synop.  Cat.  Brit. 
Birds,  No.  115,  where  it  is  denominated  Trochilus  Medius. 

CoELUM.  —  The  Atmosphere  is  still  apt  to  be  change- 
able, and  west  or  northwest  winds  to  prevail,  with  hasty 
showers  of  hard  rain  and  hail,  of  which  Ovid  is  mindful :  — 

Luce  secutura  tutos  pete,  navita,  portus : 
Ventus  ab  occasu  grandine  mixtus  erit. 

Sit  licet;  et  fuerit;  tamen  hac  Mutinensia  Caesar 
Grandine  militia  contudit  arma  sua. 

That  April  showers  bring  forth  May  flowers,  is  an  old 
proverb ;  and  Chaucer,  and  every  poet  since  his  time,  have 
described  this  month  as  being  a  showery  time. 

We  shall  resume  today  some  notices  of  the  moveable 
Feasts. 
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Easter  Eve.  —  Various  superstitions  crept  in  by  degrees 
among  the  rites  of  this  day :  such  as  putting  out  all  the  fires 
in  churches,  and  kindUng  them  anew  from  flint;  blessing 
the  Easter  Wax,  &c. 

They  are  described  by  Hospinian,  in  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  Thomas  Naogeorgus,  in  his  Fourth  Book  of 
"  The  Popish  Kingdome,"  thus  translated  by  Barnaby 
Googe : — 

On  Easter  eve  the  fire  all  is  quencht  in  every  place, 

And  fresh  againe  from  out  the  flint  is  fetcht  with  solemne  grace : 

The  priest  doth  halow  this  against  great  daungers  many  one, 

A  brande  whereof  doth  every  man  with  greed ie  minde  take  home, 

That  when  the  fearefuU  stornie  appeares,  or  tempest  black  arise, 

By  lighting  this  he  safe  may  be  from  stroke  of  hurtfull  skies. 

Easter  Day,  or  Easter  Sunday.  —  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
respecting  the  precise  time  of  observing  Easter,  till,  in  325, 
the  Council  of  Nice  declared  that  the  feast  should  be  kept 
by  all  churches  on  the  same  day.  Easter  is  styled  by  the 
fathers  the  highest  of  all  festivals,  the  feast  of  feasts,  the 
queen  of  festivals,  and  Dominica  Gaudii,  the  joyous  Sunday. 
Masters  granted  freedom  to  their  slaves  at  this  season,  and 
valuable  presents  were  made  to  the  poor. 

A  very  singular  custom  formerly  prevailed  at  Lostwithiel, 
in  Cornwall,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  freeholders  of  the 
town  and  manor  having  assembled  together,  either  in  person 
or  by  their  deputies,  one  among  them,  each  in  his  turn, 
gaily  attired  and  gallantly  mounted,  with  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  borne  before  him, 
and  respectfully  attended  by  all  the  rest  on  horseback,  rode 
through  the  principal  street  in  solemn  state  to  the  church. 
At  the  churchyard  stile,  the  curate,  or  other  minister,  ap- 
proached to  meet  him  in  reverential  pomp,  and  then  con- 
ducted him  to  church  to  hear  divine  service.  On  leaving 
the  church,  he  repaired,  with  the  same  pomp  and  retinue, 
to  a  house  previously  prepared  for  his  reception.  Here  a 
feast,  suited  to  the  dignity  he  had  assumed,  awaited  him 
and  his  suite ;  and,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
he  was  served,  kneeling,  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  a  real  prince  might  expect.  This  ceremony  ended  with 
the  dinner ;  the  prince  being  voluntarily  disrobed,  and  de- 
scending from  his  momentary  exaltation  to  mix  with 
common  mortals.  On  the  origin  of  this  custom,  but  one 
opinion  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
prince,  who  resided  at  Restormel  Castle  in  former  ages ; 
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but  on  the  removal  of  royalty,  this  mimic  grandeur  stepped 
forth  as  its  shadowy  representative,  and  continued  for  many 
generations  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  princely  mag- 
nificence with  which  Lostwithiel  had  formerly  been  honoured. 
—  Hitchins's  History  of  Cormvall,  4to. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  grandest  Catholic  festival  of  the 
year,  the  church  puts  forth  all  her  pomp  and  splendour,  which 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  noble  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Pope  assists  at  high  mass, 
and  there  is  a  very  grand  procession. 

Some  account  of  Easter  Eggs,  or  those  boiled  in  colours, 
will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 


^prtl  H.     -St.  Leo  the  Great,   P.      St.   Antipas. 
St.  Guthlake,  Hermit  of  Croyland  Abbey. 

Flora.  —  The  Garden  Hyacinth  Hyacinthus  Orientalis,  and  the 
Oriental  Narcissus  Narcissus  Orientalis,  begin  now  to  blow  out  of  doors, 
and  to  ornament  the  parterres  of  the  Flowergarden.  The  Early  Sweet 
Scented  Tulip  of  Vanthol  Tulipa  Suaveolens,  and  the  Clariniond  variety  of 
Tulipa  Gesneriuna,  also  blow  out  of  doors  about  this  time.  The  various 
Daffodils  and  Jonquils  are  now  in  full  blow,  and  ornament  the  gardens  in 
large  batches,  while  Crown  Imperials  adorn  the  corners  of  the  parterres. 

Verses  on  Springy  b)/  Charlotte  Smith. 

The  Gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath, 

The  banks  with  Speedwell  flowers  are  gay, 

The  Oaks  are  budding,  and  beneath 

The  Hawthorn  soon  will  bear  the  wreath, 
The  silver  wreath  of  May. 

The  welcome  guest  of  settled  Spring, 

The  Swallow,  too,  is  come  at  last; 
Just  at  sunset,  when  Thrushes  sing, 
I  saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing, 

And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

Come,  summer  visitant,  attach 

To  my  old  roof  your  nest  of  clay. 
And  let  my  ear  your  music  catch 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch. 

At  the  green  dawn  of  day. 

On  the  Return  of  Vernal  Birds,  hy  the  Able  De  Lille. 

Revenez,  peuple  heureux,  revoir  votre  patrie ; 

Revenez  nabiter  votre  rive  cherie. 

Quel  bien  manque  a  vos  voeux,  intdressants  oiseaux? 

Vous  possedez  les  airs,  et  la  terre,  et  les  eaux; 

Sous  la  feuille  tremblante  un  zephyr  vous  ^veille, 

Vos  couleurs  charment  I'oeil,  et  vos  accents  I'oreille; 

Vos  d^sirs  moderes  ignorent  a  la  fois 

Et  les  vices  du  luxe,  et  la  rigueur  des  lois ; 
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Un  coup  d'aile  coriige  une  amante  coquette, 
Un  coup  de  bee  suftit  a  ba  simple  toilette. 
Si  vous  prenez  lessor  vers  des  bords  recules, 
Vous  etes  voyageurs,  et  non  pas  exiles ; 
Le  bocage  qui  vit  votre  famille  (5clorre, 
Sur  le  nieme  rameau  vous  voit  batir  encore ; 
M^me  onibrage  revolt  vos  amoureux  penchants, 
Et  les  mfemes  echos  repondent  a  vos  chants. 

Chronolooy. — Battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512.     K.  William  and  Q.  Mary 
crowned  in  1700.     Abdication  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1814. 


^pvil  12.    St.  Sebas.     St.  Zeno.    St.  Julius.    St.  Victor 

of  Braga,  Jll. 

Magna  Mater  Romam  adducta.  —  Liv. 

Fauna.  —  The  Wood  Wren  Ficedula  Sylvkola  appears  about  this 
time.  This  species  is  the  Sylvia  Sylvkola  of  Latlia\n,  and  the  Trochilus 
major  of  Forster's  Syiiop.  Catalogue  Brit.  Birds.  It  is  the  largest  and 
yellowest  of  the  three  Willow  Wrens.  Towards  May  they  become  pretty 
common,  and,  after  the  flight  of  the  young  broods  in  July,  they  are  very 
frequently  seen  on  our  large  trees. 

Cheonology.  —  Admiral  Rodney's  Victory  over  the  French  Fleet  in 
1782. 

Young  the  Poet,  in  1765,  doomed  no  longer  in  this 
world  to  be  refreshed  by  "  'fired  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmie  S/eep,"  at  length  exchanged  the  soft  embraces  of 
Morpheus  for  the  Boat  of  Charon,  and  was  this  day  regis- 
tered in  the  Temple  of  Libertina. 

Those  who  are  still  attached  to  the  Old  Style,  and 
averse  to  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar,  may  perhaps  desire 
some  information  today  respecting  All  Fools'  Feast ;  we 
refer  them,  however,  to  April  1,  and  subjoin  Shakespeare's 
account  of  a  fool  for  their  entertainment ;  for  this  Author 
has  given  us  an  admirable  description  of  one,  in  his  charm- 
ing play  of  As  You  Like  It. 

Jag.  A  fool,  a  fool! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool !   a  miserable  world ! 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  basked  him  in  the  sun, 
And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms  —  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"  Good  nion'ow,  fool,"  quoth  I:  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
"Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  i'orUme:" 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lacklustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine; 
And,  after  one  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe,  and  ripe, 
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And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot,  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  iiis  dial.  —  O  noble  fool! 
A  worthy  fool!     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  Sen.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it:    and  in  his  brain  — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage  —  he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
la  mangled  forms:  —  O,  that  I  were  a  fool! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

See  Erasmus'  Eloge  de  la  Fulie. 


^pril  13.     *S'^.  HennenegUd,  M.      St.  Guinoch,  B.  C. 
St.  Caradoc,  Priest  and  Hermit. 

IDUS.     Jovi  Victori,  et  Libertati.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Today  let  pass  in  mirth  and  glee 
For  Victor  Jove,  and  Liberty. 

The  goddess  Liberty,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans 
on  the  Idus  of  April,  differed  essentially  from  the  goddess 
Liberty  of  revolutionary  France.  The  former  answers 
Milton's  description. 

The  mountain  nymph  sweet  Liberty, 
and    is    distinguished    from    the   latter    in   the    following 
lines :  — 

On  Roman  Republican  and  French  Republican  Liberty. 

And  canst  thou  be  the  same  sweet  Liberty 

Which  on  Mount  Aventine,  in  ancient  Ptome, 

Waved  in  thy  hand  the  equal  scourge  of  guilt 

To  punish  crime,  yet  held  the  tempting  cap 

To  freeborn   Romans  as  a  sacred  lure? 

For  thou  didst  then  with  tliy  fair  hand  protect 

Laws,   Virtue,  Order,  and  Sobriety;   but  now, 

Polluted  with  the  crimes  of  popular  fury 

And  mob  oppression,  with  thy  two  false  Sisters, 

Naked  and  shameless,  dost  thou  trample  down 

All  social  order:  —  mitres  and  kingly  crowns 

Crumble  beneath  thy  tread,  while  Hecate, 

With  parricidal  hand,  reigns  dominant. — Anlliol.  Bor.  el  Aiist. 

Libertas,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a  temple  on 
Mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Gracchus,  and  improved  and 
adorned  by  Pollio  with  many  elegant  statues  and  brazen 
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columns,  and  a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public 
acts  of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman,  in  a 
light  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and  a  cap  in  the 
other,  both  signs  of  independence,  as  the  former  was  used 
by  the  magistrates  in  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the 
latter  was  worn  by  slaves,  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  was  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient  when  con- 
fined. Liv.  24.  c.  16. 1.  25.  c.  7.  Ovid.  Trist.  3.  el.  1.  v.  72. 
Plut.  in  Grac.  Dio.  Cas.  44. 
An  old  epigram  says : — 

Libertatis  ego  pedibus  moestissima  feles 
Infernum  subito  vulneie  missa  lacum. 

Flora.  —  The  Wood  Anemony  Anemone  nemorosa  is  in  flower  now, 
and  generally  in  considerable  abundance,  in  damp  shady  groves  and  woods, 
and  often  in  wet  pastures.  The  Crowsfoots  begin  to  increase  in  numbers, 
and  the  Dandelion  often  covers  the  meadows  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
previous  to  the  bulbous,  the  creeping,  or  the  upright  meadow  Crowsfoots, 
which  in  succession,  and  more  or  less  in  different  pastures,  begin  to 
appear  scantily  as  April  advances,  and  which,  by  their  numbers,  in  May, 
give  to  the  meadows  and  fields  a  beautiful  yellow  appearance.  The 
Ladies'  Smock  or  Chemise  de  Notre  Dame  Cardamine  pratensis  is  now 
plentiful,  and  every  moist  piece  of  grass  abounds  with  it.  The  Germander 
Speedwell  Veronica  Chamaedris  now  begins  to  abound  in  mild  seasons, 
and  to  strew  its  beautiful  blue  flowers  on  every  sunny  bank.  This  plant 
is  also  cultivated  in  gardens  in  clumps,  as  is  the  Alkanet  Anchasa  sem- 
peroireus,  and  the  Hound's  Tongue  Cyroglossuyn  ojnphalodes,  both  of 
whose  flowers  somewhat  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the  Speedwell  above 
noticed. 


^pril  14.     St.  Bejiezet,  Patron  of  Avignon.     SS.  Ti- 
buj'tius,  i^c.  Martyrs.     B.  Lidwina,  V. 

Chronology. — Handel  the  Composer  died  in  1759,  aged  75. 

Fauna.  —  The  Bittern  Ardea  Stellata  begins  to  make  a  booming 
noise  in  marshy  places  at  eventide.  The  deep  and  peculiar  hollow  tone 
of  this  Bird  in  the  breeding  season  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
any  other :  it  differs  essentially  from  the  note  of  the  same  Bird  when  on 
the  wing. 

The  Bittern  booms  along  the  sounding  marsh, 
Mixt  with  the  cries  of  Heron  and  Mallard  harsh. 

The  Bittern  sits  all  day  hid  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  with  its 
head  erect;  at  night  it  rises  on  the  wing,  and  soars  to  a  vast  height  in 
a  spiral  direction.  Those  who  desire  to  see  it  must  pursue  a  swampy 
route,  through  watery  fens,  quagmires,  bogs,  and  marshes.  The  Heron 
Ardea  major  has  now  a  nest,  and  is  seen  sailing  about  slowly  in  the 
air  in  search  of  its  fishy  prey,  travelling  from  one  Fish  Pond  to  another, 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  It  is  a  bird  of  slow  and  heavy  flight,  though 
it  floats  on  large  and  expansive  wings. 
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Urania. — As  soon  as  it  becomes  dark  we  shall  observe 
Capella  about  midheaven ;  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades  are 
nearly  West.  Syrius  is  SW.  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
zenith  S.  through  her,  would  pass  through  Procyon ;  and 
to  the  West  of  this  line,  and  rather  above  Procyon,  will 
be  seen  the  Two  Stars  of  Gemini.     Orion  is  nearly  set. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens  we  shall  observe  near 
the  meridian,  and  little  more  than  half  way  between  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith,  the  first  star  of  Leo ;  and  turning 
more  to  the  east,  in  the  southeast  by  east,  and  lower  down, 
we  shall  perceive  the  brilliant  star  called  the  Ear  of  Corn, 
or  the  first  of  the  Virgin ;  in  Latin,  Spica  Virginis.  We 
cannot  fail  of  recognizing  these  objects,  if  we  draw  a  line 
with  our  hands  from  the  first  star  of  Leo  to  the  point, 
as  this  line  will  nearly  pass  by  the  first  star  of  Virgo. 


i^pril  1 5.  St.  Peter  Gonzales,  C.  St.  Basilissa,  S^c.  M. 
St.  Patemus.     St.  Mutide,  A. 

0  rises  at  v,  7'.  and  sets  at  vi.  53'. 
Fordicidia.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

The  festival  of  the  Fordicidia,  or  sacrifice  of  a  Cow  to 
Tellus,  is  omitted  in  Lempriere's  and  other  Dictionaries, 
but  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  :  — 

Tertla  post  Veneris  ciim  lax  surrexerit  Idus: 

Pontifices  forda  sacra  litate  hove. 
Forda  ferens  bos  est-fecundaque  dicta  ferendo ; 

Hinc  etiam  foetus  noraen  habere  putant. 
Nunc  gravidum  pecus  est,  gravidae  quoque  semine  terrae, 

Telluri  plenae  victima  plena  datur. 

Fauna. — The  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  begins  to  arrive,  and  is 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  Spring.  These  birds  appear  but  few  in 
numbers  at  first,  and  become  more  numerous  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
Swallow,  in  common  with  that  of  several  other  known  birds 
of  passage :  Yea,  the  Stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed time :  and  the  Turtle,  and  the  Crane,  and  the  Swallow, 
observe  the  time  of  their  coming. 

Anacreon  not  only  notices  the  migration  of  this  bird,  but 
supposes  Egypt  to  be  the  place  of  its  brumal  retreat :  — 

ET)i£7j'n  /xoxouaa, 

Xeifiuvi,  y   £(5  a(pavTQg 

"H  NEIAON  V  m  MEM$IN, 
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Oppian  calls  the  Swallow, 

MjjTnf  kia^ivn  ^£(pv§ou  m-^OTayy^Xo;  o^vi^. 

And  Horace  solicits  the  return  of  his  friend. 
Cum  zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundiiie  prima. 

The  following  is  recorded  in  the  Calendar  of  Nature  : — 

The  Swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Skims  in  haste  the  village  green. 

But,  in  a  few  weeks,  their  number  is  much  increased,  and 
they  sport  with  seeming  pleasure  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Refer  to  Observations  on  the  Brumal  Retreat  of  the 
Swallow  by  Philochelidon,  1808  ;  and  to  the  Natural  History 
of  Swallows  by  T.  Forster,  F.L.S.  &c.  Underwood,  London, 
1817,  where  abundant  information  respecting  the  migrations 
of  this  bird  will  be  found.  —  See  also  Gent.  Mag.  for  1823; 
and  the  copious  Index  before  quoted  in  this  work,  p.  159. 

Swallows  and  Martins  have  of  late  years  been  much  less 
numerous  than  they  used  to  be  formerly.  There  are  three 
islands  over  against  Mount  Taurus,  called  by  the  ancients 
xsy^i^oviai,  and  a  promontory  called  %£Xi5~owov ;  because  Swal- 
lows were  supposed  to  hide  themselves  there  in  the  Winter. 
The  West  Wind  likewise,  from  blowing  in  the  Spring, 
about  the  time  of  the  Swallow's  arrival,  was  denominated 
Chelidonian. 


^pril  IG.     *S'^.  FructuosHs.     St.  Druon,  Recluse.     'S'^. 
Joachim.     St.  Magnus. 

Augustus  Imp.  salutatus.     Hi/ades  occidunt.— Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology.— Battle  of  Culloden  in  1746.     Buffon,  the  Naturalist, 
died  in  France  in  1788,  aged  80. 

BufFon's  attachment  to  this  science  was  excessive,  and  he 
had  also  a  very  strong  attachment  for  animals  in  particular. 

Verses  on  a  favourite  Dog  named  Busy.     In  mortem  canis,  April,  1809. 

Vos  o  Camoenae  carmina  eburneo 
Sonate  plectro,  dulcia  quae  novos 
Luctus  levent,  moestos  benigno 
Doctae  animos  recreare  cantu. 

Canera  maligno  funere  mortuum 
Ploremus  omnes,  jam  cithara  decet 

Cantare  dulci  quem  sepulchro 
Perpetuus  sopor  urget  imo. 

Naraque  hie  solebat  saepius  ad  focum 
Jacere,  lingua  cum  domini  fovet 
Ipse  rnanum,  saepe  et  magistri 
Turn  lateri  sonuSre  plausus. 
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Fidelis  omni  tempore  vixerit 
Atque  occuPATUs  si  nihil  egerit, 

Latransque  nocturno  sonore, 
Non  timuit  domus  alta  Aires. 

Fortuna  saevis  pectora  calcibus 

Tarn  cara  fregit  !    Quid  mihi  sit  dolor  ? 

Terrarn  relinquens  jam  beatus 
Elysiis  potietur  hortis. 

Inscription  on  a  Dog,  1779. 

Not  indolently  tame,  or  fiercely  wild, 
His  mien  was  gentle  and  his  temper  mild. 
Untaught  to  growl  defiance  at  the  poor, 
He  drove  no  humble  beggar  from  the  door. 
From  youth,  ev'n  to  his  lifis's  remotest  end. 
His  greatest  pleasure  to  caress  a  friend. 
Deem  not  amiss,  if  where  his  relics  lay, 
A  sudden  tear  should  fall  on  gentle  Tray; 


^pril  17.  St.Anicetus.  St.  Stephen^  Ahhot.   St.  Simeon, 
Bishop  of  Ctesiphon,  &c.  MM. 

Chronology.- — Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  Philosopher  and 
Statesman,  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1790,  aged  84. 

Flora. — At  this  time  Violets,  Heartease,  and  other  early  flowers,  being 
still  in  full  profusion,  mix  agreeably  the  priraaveral  with  the  incipient 
vernal  Floras. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty,  as  a  specimen  of  Goethe's 
style,  to  introduce  the  following  verses  on  a  Violet : — 

Das  Veilchen. — Lied. 

Ein  Veilchen  auf  der  Wiese  stand, 
Gebruckt  in  sich  und  unbekannt, 
Es  war  ein  herzig's  Veilchen. 
Da  kam  ein'  junge  Schaferinn 
Mit  leichtem  Schritt  und  frohem  Sinn^ 
Daher,  daher,  die  Wiese,  her  und  sang. 

Ach,  dacht !  das  Veilchen;  war  ich  nur 
Die  schijnste  Blurae  auf  der  Flur, 
Ach  nur  ein  kleines  Weilchen  ! 
Bis  mich  das  Leibchen  abgepfliickt, 
Und  an  den  Busen  matt  gedriickt 
Ach  nur!  ach  nur!  ein  Viertelstiindchen  nur. 

Ach  !  aber  ach — das  M'adchen  kam 
Und  nicht  in  Acht  das  Veilchen  nahm, 
Zertrat  das  arrae  Veilchen : 
Es  sank,  und  starb,  und  freut  sich  noch, 
Und  sterb'  ich  denn  so  sterb  ich  doch 
Durch  sie — durch  sie — zu  ihren  Fiissen  doch. 

We  may,   perhaps,  have   to   apologize   to   the    general 
reader  for  the  introduction  of  the  above  German  poem  ;  but 
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we  wish,  in  the  course  of  this  Calendar,  to  introduce  a  short 
specimen  of  poetry  from  each  of  the  living  languages. 


^pn'l  18.     St.  Apollonius.     St.  Galdin.     St.  Laserian. 

Equiria  in  Circo  Maximo,    Vulpium  Combustio. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  thus  relates  the  strange  custom  of  tying  lighted 
bushes  to  the  tails  of  Foxes,  &c.  which  prevailed  among 
the  early  Romans  : — 

Whylome  Fox  was  catched  uithin  his  hole, 
A  Fox  that  often  had  their  poultrv  stole, 
On   Uenard's  back,  and  fast  to  either  side, 
Of  hay  and  straw  they  little  bandies  tyed ; 
Then  did  thereon  some  lighted  matches  lay. 
And  let  the  burning  creature  scour  away. 
Through  the  cornfields  swift  flew  the  wafted  flame, 
Which  bore  destruction  wheresoe'er  it  came. 
This  ancient  fact  we  ev'ry  year  revive. 
And  custom's  law  forbids  the  Fox  to  live. 
This  feast  demands  we  should  that  law  fulfil. 
And  as  one  perished,  so  they  perish  still. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  at  this  time  of  year  is  often  very 
showery,  when  Chaucer  writes  : — 

When  that  Aprilis  with  her  showerie  soote 
The  drought  of  March  had  pierced  to  the  root. 

Sometimes,  however,  dry  northerly  and  easterly  winds 
prevail,  with  a  clear  atmosphere ;  and  then  the  latest  sowings 
of  seeds  are  finished  by  the  gardener,  who  is  usually  desirous 
of  a  dry  time  for  this  purpose.  Windy  weather,  or  rather 
fresh  gales,  at  this  time,  when  not  too  wet,  are  likewise 
esteemed;  hence  the  proverbial  verses: — 

When  that  Aprilis  blows  her  horn, 
It  is  both  good  for  hay  and  corn. 
A  dry  time  is  for  sowing  best, 
Before  the  garden's  richly  drest 
In  all  the  pomp  of  vernal  flowers ; 
Then  come  the  hasty  April  showers. 
Which  freshen  each  enamelled  way, 
The  painted  carpet  of  the  lovely  May. 


^pn'l  19.     St.  Alphege,  A.B.     St.  Elphige  the  Bald. 
St.  Leo  IX.     St.  Ursmar. 

Flora. — The  Spring  Snowflake  Leucopium  Vernum  flowers  about  this 
time,  and  is  an  elegant  successor  of  the  early  Snowdrop,  now  no  longer  seen. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  generally  continues  changeable 
at  this  time,  and  is  either  showery  or  else  clear  and  dry,  or 
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both  by  turns.     The  following  old  French  song  to  a  beauty 
in  the  Spring  may  amuse  the  reader  : — 

Le  Printemps. 

L'Hiver  est  au  tombeau, 
Le  Printemps  nous  rappelle ; 
Et  d'un  eclat  nouveau 
Tout  le  ciel  etincelle. 
Ah  !  que  le  temps  est  beau  ! 
Mais  vous  Stes  plus  belle. 

Ah,  la  rigueur  iles  ans 
La  votre  vous  expose ! 
Comme  ils  sont  inconstants, 
lis  changent  toute  chose ; 
La  Beaute  n'a  qu'un  temps, 
De  meme  que  la  Rose. 

Tempus. — On  the  Alteration  and  Correction  of  the  Style, 
the  Epact,  &)C. — While  composing  our  Calendar,  we  received, 
from  a  very  able  correspondent,  the  following  remarks  and 
calculations  respecting  the  Old  and  New  Style,  which  we 
insert  just  as  we  received  it: — 

To  MM.  the  Editors,  Sfc.  —  Understanding  that  you  are 
about  to  publish  a  new  Almanack  or  Monthly  Calendar,  I 
beg  to  state,  that  a  correction  of  the  Epact  may  be  of  the  first 
consideration,  as  the  raetonic  period  of  nineteen  years  is  found 
not  to  be  true  for  a  length  of  time.  By  anew  Epact  of  Hitt 
days,  instead  of  ll-^y,  now  in  effect,  intercalating  one  day 
in  21  years,  instead  of  19,  a  period  of  315  years  will  arise, 
making  3896  lunar  months,  including  116  intercalary,  in 
that  time,  for  ever,  according  with  the  Old  Style,  reckon- 
ing 365d.  6m.  a  solar  year,  and  354d.  9m.  a  lunar  year; 
and  by  a  deduction  of  seven  days  in  nine  hundred  years, 
instead  of  three  days  in  four  hundred,  (by  the  Gregorian  me- 
thod,) it  will  accord  with  the  New  Style  every  315  years 
for  many  thousand  years  to  come.  In  order  to  make  it  clear 
for  your  reflection  and  that  of  others,  I  offer  a  calculation  for 
four  periods  of  315  years,  which  may  be  extended  to  any 
term,  and  be  useful  for  time  past  in  Old  and  New  Style. 

315  X   llJj  =  3480-7- 30  z=  116  complete  intercalary  months. 
315x12=        3780  -h  116  =:  3896  m. 

X      29  -i|-  or  29  .  12  .  45 


Old  Style     315  =   115053. 

X        4 

18 

1260  =  460215 
9 

19 

12  less  7  days  in  900  yrs. 

New  Style                 460205 

4 

48 

1260    X    365.  6         =  460215 

9 

19 

12  less  11m.  12  s.  or  7 

460205 

4 

.Q  (lays,  jn  900  years. 
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Or, 

1260    X    365  days  =  459900 
+           f   +  ,V  of  1260 1        ^11 

4     48 

460205 

4     48 

Months  3780    x    29  .  12  .  44  .  4  7  n 

116    X    29  .  12  .  45         1 
Years        315    x    365  .   5     48  48  =: 

:  115051  7  .  12  x  4  r= 
460205  .  4  .  48 

115051  7  .  12  x  4  = 
460205  .  4  .  48 

For  the  Epact. 

X  any  year  previous  or  after  1824  by  H^j,  and  divide  by  30, 
will  give  the  Epact,  deducting  from  30  when  previous. 

945  solar  years  =.  974  lunar 

111 
12  solar  months  =   12ij|  or  12  -^ 

21  years  z=  7  m.  22d.    x    15  =   116  intercalary  months. 
Sept.  1823.  (Signed)         "  I.  A.  C." 


^pdl  20.     St.  Agnes  of  Monte  Pulciano.     St.  Serf. 
St.  James  of  Sclavonia. 

0  rises  at  iv.  58'.  and  sets  at  vir.  2'. 

Fauna. — The  Martlet  Hirundo  Urbica  arrives  about  this  time  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  becomes  numerous  early  in  May.  Its  arrival,  like 
that  of  other  migratory  birds,  does  not  seem  much  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  early  or  late  seasons. 

This  has  been  said  to  be  a  time  of  year  particularly  fatal 
to  old  people  :  thus  the  ancients  reckoned  their  years  by  so 
many  Winters,  Spring  being  imagined  the  most  usual  time 
of  dying  : — 

Tu  ne  quaesieris  scire,  nefas,  quern  mlhi,  quem  tibi 
Finem  dii  dederint,  Leuconoe :  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros,  ut  melius,  quicquid  erit,  pati. 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum  :  sapias,  vina  liques ;  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces :  dum  loquiuiur,  fuf^erit  invida 
Aetas :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

From  the  "  Widow's  Tale "  we  extract  the  following- 
verses  on  an  April  day,  the  scenes  being  very  expressive  of 
this  time  of  year : — 

All  day  the  lowhun^  clouds  have  dropt 

Their  garnered  fulness  down ; 
All  day  that  soft  grey  mist  hath  wrapt 

Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 
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There  has  not  been  a  sound  today 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature ; 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  ssiy, 

Of  life  or  living  creature ; 
Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing; 
I  could  have  half  believed  I  heard 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 
I  stood  to  hear — I  love  it  well. 

The  rain's  continuous  sound. 
Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast,  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  ground. 
For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 

Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 

With  shoots  of  tender  green. 
Sure,  since  I  looked  at  early  morn. 

Those  Honeysuckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth ;  that  Thorn 

Hath  put  forth  larger  studs ; 
That  Lilac's  cleaving  cones  have  burst. 

The  milkwhite  flowers  revealing ; 
Even  now,  upon  my  senses  first 

Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 
The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air. 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife ; 
And  grace  and  beauty  every  where 

Are  flushing  into  life. 
Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores  ! 

Those  earthrejoicing  drops! 
A  momentary  deluge  pours. 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops; 
And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight, 
Lo  !  from  the  West,  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 
But  yet  behold — abrupt  and  loud. 

Comes  down  the  glittering  rain ; 
The  farewell  of  a  passing  cloud, 

The  fringes  of  her  train. 


^pril  21.  St.  A?2selm  of  CdLnterhury.  Herluin,  the 
Abbot.  St.  Atiastasius,  the  Sinaite  Anchoret.  St. 
Anastasius  of  Antioch.  St.  Beuno.  St.  Eigan. 
St.  Malrubius,  M. 

Anselm  was  born  at  Aoust  in  Piedmont  in  1033,  and 
took  monastic  orders  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  whence  he  came 
subsequently  to  England.  A  curious  account  of  a  com- 
parison drawn  between  a  hunted  Hare  and  a  Sinner  hunted 
by  Devils,  made  by  this  Saint,  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's 
Ibices,  iv.  p.  217. 

Fauna. — The  Wryneck  Jynx  Torquilla  arrives.     The  Cuckoo  Cuculus 
canorus  arrives  about  the  same  time,  and  its  well  known  song  is  heard  from 
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some  neighbouring  tree  while  the  bird  remains  unseen.  About  the  same 
time,  or  rather  sooner,  is  heard  the  peculiar  voice  of  the  Wryneck,  hence 
styled  the  Cuckoo's  mate. 

Cuckoos  in  general  build  no  nest,  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  the  female  deposits  her  solitary  egg  in  the 
nest  of  another  bird,  by  whom  it  is  hatched.  The  nest  she 
chooses  for  this  purpose  is  generally  the  Hedge  Sparrow's, 
though  she  occasionally  resorts  to  that  of  the  Water  Wagtail, 
Titlark,  &c.  This  bird  flies  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  and 

Hid  in  some  bush  now  sings  her  idle  song 
Monotonous,  yet  sweet,  now  here,  now  there; 
Herself  but  rarely  seen. 

The  Cuckoo  begins  early  in  the  season,  with  the  interval  of 
a  minor  third ;  the  bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  next 
to  a  fourth,  then  a  fifth,  after  which  his  voice  breaks  out 
without  attaining  a  minor  sixth.  For  many  particulars 
relative  to  this  bird,  see  Phil.  Tr.  vol.  Ixxviii.  pp.  219,  237. 

Heywood,  in  his  Epigram  "  Of  Use,"  1587,  alludes  to 
this  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  Cuckoo's  change  of 
note  : — 

An  April),  the  Koocoo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote, 

In  June,  of  tune,  she  cannot  sing  a  note : 

At  first,  koo-coo,  koo-coo,  sing  still  can  she  do, 

At  last  kooke,  kooke,  kooke;  six  kookes  to  one  koo. 

The  children,  wandering  in  the  wood, 

To  pull  the  flowers  gay, 
Startle  thy  curious  voice  to  hear. 

And  imitate  thy  lay. 

The  Cuckoo,  from  Graham's  Birdi  of  Scotland. 

Huw  sweet  the  first  sound  of  the'Cuckuu's  note! 

Whence  is  the  magic  pleasure  of  the  sound  ? 

How  do  we  long  recall  the  very  tree, 

Or  bush,  near  which  wo  stood,  when  on  the  e;>i 

The  unexpected  note,  cuckoo  !  again, 

And  yet  again,  came  down  the  hudding  vale.^ 

It  is  the  voice  of  Spring  among  the  trees ; 

It  tells  of  lengthening  days,  of  coming  blooms ; 

It  is  the  symphony  of  many  a  song. 

Proverbial  Lines  on  the  Changes  of  the  Cuckoo's  Nolo. 
In  April  the  Cuckoo  show  his  bill. 
In  May  he  sing  night  and  dny. 
In  June  he  change  his  tune. 
In  July  away  he  fly. 
In  August  away  he  must. 

Other  birds  which  are  seen  amongst  us  only  in  the 
warmer  months,  as  the  Redstart,  Whitethroat,  and  Yellow 
Wagtail,  appear  in  April, 
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The  Fishes  are  now  inspired  by  the  same  enlivening 
influence  which  acts  upon  the  rest  of  animated  Nature,  and, 
in  consequence,  again  offer  themselves  as  a  prey  to  the  art 
of  the  angler,  who  returns  to  his  usual  haunt. 

The  Angler,  from  Warton. 

Beneath  a  Willow  long  forsook, 
The  Fisher  seeks  his  customed  nook ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavemed  edge, 
He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  Wildduck's  early  brood. 


^pnl22.  SS.  Azades,  Tharba,  Soter,  See.  Martyrs. 
-5"^  Opportima,  V.  A.  St.  Leonides,  M.  St.  RufuSy 
Anchoret. 

Chronology, — 0  totally  eclipsed  in  the  year  1745.  Henry  VII.  died 
at  Richmond  in  1509, 

Fauna, — The  Nightingale  Sylvia  Luscinia  already  arrived,  sings  till 
the  end  of  May,  both  night  and  day;  but  it  is  his  nocturnal  serenade  that 
most  delights  the  Poet,  and  of  which  Milton  is  mindful  in  Allegro : — 

To  the  Nightingale. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shun's:  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  Chantress,  oft,  the  Woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  Evening  Song. 

Petrarch's  beautiful  sonnet,  beginning  "  Quel  Rosignol 
che  si  soave  piagne,"  is  well  known;  and  Virgil  draws  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  metaphors  from  the  singing  of  a  love- 
lorn Nightingale  : — 

Qualis  popule^  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbrd. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  has  vindicated  the  sprightliness 
of  the  Nightingale's  tones  in  the  following  Poem,  rich  in 
Miltonic  harmony,  and  in  the  imaginary  of  nature  : — 

All  is  still, 
A  baim.y  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  us  think  upon   the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark!  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 
"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy"  bird!" 
A  melancholy  bird?     O  idle  thought! 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  nightwandering  man  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love. 
And  so,  poor  wretch !  filled  all  things  with  himst4f, 
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And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrows,  he,  and  such  as  he, 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain; 

And  many  a  Poet  echoes  the  conceit, 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 

Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  Spring 

In  ballrooms,  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 

Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 

O'er  Philomela's  pitypleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  my  friend's  sister!  we  have  learnt 

A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 

Nature's  sweet  voices  always  full  of  love 

And  joyance!     'Tis  the  merry  Nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates. 

With  fast  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  lovechant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music ! 


^prfl  23.     St.  George,  M.     St.  Adalbert.     St.  Ge- 
rard.     St.  Ihar  of  Ireland. 

St.  George,  styled  the  Champion  of  England,  and  his 
life,  may  be  found  in  a  legendary  collection  called  **  The 
History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome ;"  a  work 
formerly  in  great  repute,  though  at  present  confined  to  the 
nursery. 

On  St.  George's  Day,  the  Fins  believe,  according  to 
Tooke,  that  whoever  makes  a  riot  is  in  danger  from  storms 
and  tempests ;  merely,  we  suppose,  because  at  this  time  of 
year  April  showers  pi'evail,  which,  being  highly  electrified  so 
as  to  cause  lightning,  surprise  us  often  with  a  loud  and  un- 
expected clap  of  thunder,  to  which  during  Winter  we  have 
been  unaccustomed. 

The  following  is  a  curious  account  of  the  expenses  for 
decorating  a  figure  of  St.  George  on  this  day,  taken  from  an 
old  History  of  Reading  : — 

Charge  of  Saynt  George. 

Ffirst  paid  for  iii  caffes-skynes,  and  ii  horse-sky nnes,  iiii^  vi**. 

Payd  for  makeying  the  loft  that  Saynt  George  standeth  upon,  vi"*, 

Payd  for  ii  plonks  for  the  same  loft,  viij''. 

Payd  for  iiij  pesses  of  clowt  lether,  ij*.  ij"*. 

Payd  for  makeyng  the  yron  that  the  hors  resteth  upon,  vj**. 

Payd  for  makeyng  of  Saynt  George's  cote,  viii''. 

Payd  to  John  Paynter  for  his  labour,  xlv^ 

Payd  for  roses,  bells,  gyrdle,  sword,  and  dager,  iij*.  iiij''. 

Payd  for  settyng  on  the  bells  and  roses,  iij''. 

Payd  for  iiaylls  necessarye  thereto,  x''.  ob. 
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Vinalia.    Jovi  et  Veneri. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  asks. 

What  here  I've  said  to  Pales'  feast  belong; 

To  the  Vinalia  next  extends  my  song. 

There's  but  one  Sun  between  the  neighbouring  feasts; 

Who  celebrate  this  day  are  Venus*  guests. 

But  why's  this  feast  Vinalia  called  ?  you'll  say, 

And  why  to  Jove  we  consecrate  this  day  ? 

When  Turnus  and  Aeneas  warring  strove, 

Which  should  by  conquest  gain  Lavinia's  love. 

Chronology. — Queen  Anne  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  this,  St. 
George's,  day — a  coincidence  considered  as  a  foreboding  of  the  future  and 
happy  reign  of  a  succession  of  Georges. 

Shakespeare  died  today,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  in  1616. 
Milton,  his  only  rival  for  elegance  and  grandeur  of  composition,  thus  de- 
scribes Shakespeare's  character  in  II  Penseroso  : — 

Sweetest  Shakespeare  !  Fancy's  child  ! 
Warbles  his  native  woodnotes  wild. 

In  Reed's  Old  Plays,  vol.  xii.  we  find  an  allusion  made 
to  an  ancient  custom  among  people  of  fashion  of  wearing 
blue  coats  on  St.  George's  Day,  probably  because  blue  was 
the  national  colour  of  Britain,  over  which  St.  George  pre- 
sides, and  not  in  imitation  of  the  clothing  of  the  fields  in 
blue  by  the  flowering  of  an  abundance  of  Blue  Bells,  as 
some  have  supposed. 


^pril  24.     St.  Fidelis.     St.  Mellitus.     SS.  Bona  and 

Doda. 

St.  Fidelis  was  born  at  Sigmarrengen,  in  Germany,  in 
1577.  Butler  describes  him  as  being  rather  an  angel  than  a 
man,  and  assigns,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  passed 
Advent,  Lent,  and  Vigils  on  bread,  dried  fruits,  and  water. 
He  was  martyred  by  that  infernal  faction  the  Calvinists  in 
his  fortieth  year. — See  Butler,  iv.  p.  i61. 

llii  destructio. — Rom.  Cal. 

One  of  the  Roman  Calendars  records  today  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ilium,  the  capitol  of  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Troia.  The  History  of  the  Trojan  War 
has  been  too  well  illustrated  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other 
writers,  to  need  any  further  comment. 

Flora. — The  face  of  Nature,  constantly  changing,  now 
begins  to  assume  one  of  the  loveliest  forms.  The  Vernal 
Flora  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  and  by  degrees  to  succeed 
to  the  Primaveral,  which  still  remains  in  profusion.     Prim- 
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rose  banks  and  Violet  embroidered  Vales,  with  meadows 
prim  with  Daisies  and  Cowshps,  still  beautify  every  rural 
walk.  The  Bulbous  Crowfoot  also  begins  to  blow ;  but  the 
yellow  spangling  of  the  fields  is  still  composed  chiefly  of  the 
golden  flowers  of  the  Dandelion,  which  is  the  earliest  of  our 
plants  that  produces  this  pleasing  effect  of  yellow  meadows. 
In  some  places  now  the  fields  are  beginning  to  be  beautifully 
blue  with  the  flowers  of  the  Harebell  Hyacinthus  non  Scriptus, 
and  the  stars  of  the  Pilewort  Ficaria  verna  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  shady  banks  and  under  coverts  and  bushy 
dingies. 

In  gardens,  beds  of  the  early  or  Clerimond  Tulips,  and 
of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi,  make  now  a  splendid  appearance. 
As  the  time  is  approaching  when  Tulips  become  common, 
we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  this  plant  from 
Beckmann's  Erjindnngen. 

On  the  Origin  of  and  Partiality  for  Tulips. — Most  countries 
have  a  predilection  for  some  particular  plants,  while  all  the 
rest  are  disregarded.  In  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  flowers 
which,  after  the  Rose,  are  principally  esteemed,  are  the 
Ranunculus  and  the  Tulip,  the  latter  of  which  grows  wild  in 
the  Levant;  but,  through  accident,  weakness,  or  disease, 
few  plants  acquire  so  many  tints,  variegations,  and  figures, 
as  the  Tuhp.  This  gaudy  flower  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  name 
of  Tulipa,  obviously  derived  from  Tuliband,  which,  in  the 
Turkish  language,  signifies  a  turban. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Holland  the  Tulip  became,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  object  of  a  trade 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  comn^ercial  speculation.  From 
1634  to  1637,  inclusive,  all  classes  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Holland  became  infected  with  the  Tulipomania.  A  single 
root  of  a  particular  species,  called  the  Viceroy,  was  ex- 
changed, in  the  true  Dutch  taste,  for  the  following  articles — 
2  lasts  of  Wheat,  4  of  Rye,  4  fat  Oxen,  3  fat  Swine,  12  fat 
Sheep,  2  hogsheads  of  Wine,  4  tuns  of  Beer,  2  tons  of 
Butter,  1000  pounds  of  Cheese,  a  complete  Bed,  a  Suit  of 
Clothes,  and  a  Silver  Beaker  —  value  of  the  whole  2500 
florins. 

These  Tulips  afterwards  were  sold  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  roots.  Four  hundred  perits  something  less 
than  a  grain  of  Admiral  Leifken,  cost  4400  florins ;  446 
ditto  of  Admiral  Vonder  Eyk,  1620  florins;  106  perits 
Schilder  cost  1615  florins;  200  ditto  Semper  Augustus, 
5500  florins;  410  ditto  Viceroy,  3000  florins,  &c.  The 
species  Semper  Augustus  has  been  often  sold  for  2000 
florins  ;  and  it  once  happened  that  there  were  only  two  roots 
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of  it  to  be  had,  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  at 
Haarlem.  For  a  root  of  this  species  one  agreed  to  give  4600 
florins,  together  with  a  new  Carriage,  two  Grey  Horses,  and 
and  a  complete  Harness.  Another  agi'eed  to  give  for  a  root 
12  Acres  of  Land ;  for  those,  who  had  not  ready  money, 
promised  their  moveable  and  immoveable  goods,  houses  and 
lands,  cattle  and  clothes.  The  trade  was  followed  not  only 
by  mercantile  people,  but  also  by  the  first  noblemen,  citizens 
of  every  description,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  turfdiggers, 
chimney  sweeps,  footmen,  maid  servants,  old  clothes  women, 
&c.  At  first  every  one  won,  and  no  one  lost.  Some  of  the 
poorest  people  gained,  in  a  few  months,  houses,  coaches 
and  horses,  and  figured  away  like  the  first  characters  in  the 
land.  In  every  town  some  tavern  was  selected  which  served 
as  a  change,  where  high  and  low  traded  in  flowers,  and  con- 
firmed their  bargains  with  the  most  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments. They  formed  laws  for  themselves,  and  had  their 
notaries  and  clerks. 

These  dealers  in  flowers  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
get  possession  of  them ;  no  one  thought  of  sending,  much 
less  of  going  himself  to  Constantinople  to  procure  scarce 
roots,  as  many  Europeans  travel  to  Golconda  and  Visipour 
to  obtain  rare  and  precious  stones.  It  was  in  fact  a  com- 
plete stockjobbing  transaction.  Tulips  of  all  prices  were  in 
the  market,  and  their  rooti  were  divided  into  small  portions, 
known  by  the  name  of  Perits,  in  order  that  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  might  be  admitted  into  the  speculation :  the 
Tulip  root  itself  was  at  length  put  out  of  the  question — it 
was  a  nonentity ;  but  it  furnished,  like  our  funds,  the 
subject  of  a  bargain  for  time. 

During  the  time  of  the  Tulipomania,  a  speculator  often 
offered  and  paid  large  sums  for  a  root  which  he  never  re- 
ceived, and  never  wished  to  receive.  Another  sold  roots 
which  he  never  possessed  or  delivered.  Often  did  a  noble- 
man purchase  of  a  chimney  sweep  Tulips  to  the  amount  of 
2000  florins,  and  sell  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  farmer,  and 
neither  the  nobleman,  chimney  sweep,  nor  farmer,  had  roots 
in  their  possession,  or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before  the 
Tulip  season  was  over,  more  roots  were  sold  and  purchased, 
bespoke,  and  promised  to  be  delivered,  than  in  all  proba- 
bility were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Holland  ;  and  when 
Semper  Augustus  was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened  twice, 
no  species  perhaps  was  oftener  purchased  and  sold.  In  the 
space  of  three  years,  as  Munting  tells  us,  more  than  ten 
millions  were  expended  in  this  trade,  in  only  one  town  of 
Holland. 

The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  States  of  Holland 
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were  under  the  necessity  of  interfering ;  the  buyers  took  the 
alarm ;  the  bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  suddenly 
burst ;  and  as,  in  the  outset,  all  were  winners,  in  the  wind- 
ing up,  very  few  escaped  without  loss. 

Some  persons  are  so  fond  of  odoriferous  plants  and 
flowers,  as  to  have  them  in  their  bedchamber.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  dangerous  practice,  many  of  them  being  so 
powerful  as  to  overcome  the  senses  entirely.  Even  plants 
that  are  not  in  flower,  and  have  no  smell,  yet  injure  the  air 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Sun,  by  impreg- 
nating it  with  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  although  in 
the  daylight  they  rather  improve  the  atmosphere,  by  yielding 
oxygen  gas. 

A  melancholy  proof  of  this,  recorded  by  Dr.  Curry, 
occurred  in  October,  1814,  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Bedford- 
shire : — "  Mr.  Sherbrook  having  frequently  had  his  pinery 
robbed,  the  gardener  determined  to  sit  up  and  watch.  He 
accordingly  posted  himself  with  a  loaded  fowling  piece  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  is  supposed  he  fell  asleep,  and  in 
the  morning  was  found  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  suffocation,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
charge of  mephitic  gas  from  the  plants  during  the  night. 


^pn'l  25.     St.  Mark.     St.  Iva.     St.  Kebrios. 
St.  Anianus.     St.  Macull. 

0  rises  at  iv.  49'.  and  sets  at  vir.  11'. 

Brande  observes,  "  It  is  customary  in  Yorkshire,  as  a 
clergyman  of  that  county  informed  me,  for  the  common 
people  to  sit  and  watch  in  the  church  porch  on  St.  Mark's 
Eve,  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  one  in  the  morning. 
The  third  year  (for  this  must  be  done  thrice)  they  are  sup- 
posed to  see  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who  are  to  die  the  next 
year  pass  by  into  the  church.  When  any  one  sickens  that 
is  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  this  manner,  it  is  presently 
whispered  about  that  he  will  not  recover,  for  that  such,  or 
such  an  one,  who  has  watched  St.  Mark's  Eve,  says  so. 

"  This  superstition  is  in  such  force,  that  if  the  patients 
themselves  hear  of  it,  they  almost  despair  of  recovery. 
Many  are  said  to  have  actually  died  by  their  imaginary  fears 
on  the  occasion ;  a  truly  lamentable,  but  by  no  means  incre- 
dible instance  of  human  folly. 

"  Mr.  Pennant's  MS.  says,  that  in  North  Wales  no 
farmer  dare  hold  his  team  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  because,  as 
they  believe,  one  man's  team  was  marked  that  did  work  that 
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day  with  the  loss  of  an  Ox.  The  Church  of  Rome  observes 
St.  Mark's  Day  as  a  day  of  abstinence,  in  imitation  of  St. 
Mark's  disciples,  the  first  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who, 
under  this  Saint's  conduct,  were  eminent  for  their  great 
prayer,  abstinence,  and  sobriety."  —  See  Wheathy  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  8vo.  Lond.  1741,  p.  204. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  191, 
under  anno  1559,  informs  us: — "  The  25th  April,  St.  Mark's 
Day  (that  year),  was  a  procession  in  divers  parishes  of 
London,  and  the  citizens  went  with  their  banners  abroad  in 
their  respective  parishes,  singing  in  Latin  the  Kyrie  Eleeson, 
after  the  old  fashion." 

In  a  most  rare  book,  entitled,  "  The  Burnynge  of  Paules 
Church  in  London  1561,  and  the  4  day  of  June,  by  Lyght- 
nynge,"  &c,  Bvo.  Lond.  1563,  signat.  i.  2  b.  we  read : — 
"  Althoughe  Ambrose  saye  that  the  churche  knewe  no 
fastinge  day  betwix  Easter  and  Whitsonday,  yet  beside 
manye  fastes  in  the  Rogation  weeke,  our  wise  Popes  of 
late  yeares  have  devysed  a  monstrous  fast  on  Saint  Marke's 
Daye." 

Robigalia.     Medium  Ver.     Aries  occidit,  Canis  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 
Ovid  thus  describes  the  phenomena  of  this  day  : — 

Six  days  before  this  month  shall  terminate. 
The  middle  of  the  Spring  will  take  its  date. 
The  Ram  in  vain  you'll  look  for  in  the  skies, 
But  see  the  showers  descend,  and  Dogstar  rise. 
As  I  once  from  N  omentum,  on  this  day. 
Returned  to  Rome,  there  met  me  in  the  way 
A  pompous  train,  who  all  in  white  were  drest. 
In  long  procession,  headed  by  the  priest. 
To  Old  Robigus'  grove  their  steps  they  turn. 
The  entrails  of  a  Dog  and  Sheep  to  burn. 

Again,  speaking  of  this  festival  and  its  strange  rites  : — 

He  spoke;  a  towel  made  of  shaggy  hair  — 

I  saw,  with  wine  and  incense,  ready  there. 

At  his  right  hand ;  into  the  fire  he  threw 

The  incense,  wine,  and  inwards  of  an  Ewe ; 

And  a  Dog's  entrails,  as  the  fumes  arise, 

Complete  the  vile,  uncommon  sacrifice. 

But  wondering  why  they  such  a  victim  made, 

The  reason  hear,  to  me  the  Flamen  said: 

When  the  Icarian  Dog  is  seen  to  rise, 

Parched  is  the  Earth,  and  hence  the  harvest  dies; 

Thus  for  the  starry  Dog,  this  Dog  is  thrown 

Into  the  flames ;  no  other  reason's  known. 

In  the  year  63  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  written.  The 
order  of  Knights  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  was  instituted  in 
the  year  737,  the  reigning  Doge  being  always  grand  master  : 
their  motto  was,  •'  Fax  tibi,  Marce,  Evangelhta  Mens" 
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The  custom  of  sitting  and  watching  in  the  church  porch 
on  St.  Mark's  Eve  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
Entrland.  The  ''  witchins:  time  of  nig-ht"  is  from  eleven  till 
one ;  and  the  third  year  the  watcher  supposes  that  he  sees 
the  ghosts  of  those  who  are  to  die  the  next  year  pass  by 
into  the  church.  This  superstitious  observance  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  belief  in  Apparitions. 
The  eloquent  Addison,  in  some  reflections  on  this  subject, 
observes,  "  If  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men  have 
done,  that  there  are  such  Phantoms  and  Apparitions  as 
those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish 
to  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the 
whole  creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to  break  loose 
upon  another  without  His  knowledge  and  permission.  For 
my  own  part,"  continues  he,  "  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm 
with  Spirits  ;  and  that  we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on 
all  our  actions,  when  we  think  ourselves  most  alone  ;  but, 
instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such 
an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  concert  of  praise  and 
adoration."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Milton  has  finely  de- 
scribed this  mixed  communion  of  Men  and  Spirits  in  Para- 
dise, and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod, 
which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third  line 
in  the  following  passage  : — " 

Nor  think,  though  Men  were  none, 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of"  Spiritual  Creatures  walk  the  Earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  and  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  niidnigiit  air, 
(Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note,) 
Singing  their  Great  Creator !     Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  nun)bcrs  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heaven. 

February  18,  pp.  65,  66,  we  have  described  the  cause 
of  certain  spectral  allusions,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
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^pn'l  26.     >5'*S'.  Cletiis  and  MarceUinus.     St.  Richarius. 

St.  Paschasius. 

Flora. — The  Cowslip  Primula  Veris  is  now  common  in  the  meadows 
and  cowfields,  and  mixes  with  the  Bulbous  Crowfoot,  which,  as  yet,  is  seen 
but  sparingly. 

Lines  on  the  Cowslip. 

Cowslip,  of  all  beloved,  of  all  admired  ! 
Thee  let  me  sing,  the  homely  Shepherd's  pride; 
Fit  emblem  of  the  maid  I  love,  a  form 
Gladdening  the  sight  of  Man;  a  sweet  perfume, 
Sending  its  balmy  fragrance  to  the  soul. 
Daughter  of  Spring  and  messenger  of  May, 
Which  shall  I  first  declare,  which  most  extol, 
Thy  sovereign  beauties,  or  thy  sovereign  use  ? 
With  tliee  the  rural  dame  a  draught  prepares, 
A  nectarous  draught,  more  luscious  to  my  taste 
Than  all  thy  boasted  wine,  besotted  Bacchus ! 
Maidens  with  thee  their  auburn  tresses  braid; 
Or,  with  the  Daisy  and  the  Primrose  pale, 
Thy  flowers  entwining,  weave  a  chaplet  fair. 
To  grace  that  pole  round  which  the  village  train 
Lead  on  their  dance  to  greet  the  jocund  May; 
Jocund  I'll  call  it,  for  it  lends  a  smile 
To  thee,  who  never  smil'st  but  once  a  year. 
T  name  thee  not,  thou  poor  unpitied  wretch ! 
Of  all  despised,  save  him  whose  liberal  heart 
Taught  him  to  feel  your  wrongs,  and  plead  your  cause, 
Departed  Hanway  !     Peace  be  to  his  soul ! 
Great  is  that  Man  who  quits  the  path  of  fiime. 
Who,  wealth  forsaking,  stoops  his  towering  mind 
From  Learning's  heights,  and  stretches  out  his  arm 
To  raise  from  dust  the  meanest  of  his  kind. 
Now  that  the  Muse  to  thee  her  debt  has  paid, 
Friend  of  the  poor  and  guardian  of  the  wronged. 
Back  let  her  pleased  return,  to  view  those  sports, 
Whose  rude  simplicity  has  charms  for  me 
Beyond  the  ball  or  midnight  masquerade. 
Oft  on  that  merry  morn  I've  joined  their  throng, 
A  glad  spectator;   oft  their  uncouth  dance 
Eyed  most  attentive;   when,  with  trawdry  shew, 
lUsorted  ribbons  decked  each  Maiden's  cap, 
And  Cowslip  Garlands  every  rustic  hat. 
Who,  that  has  eyes  to  see  or  heart  to  feel. 
Would  change  this  simple  wreath  which  Shepherds  wear. 
Even  for  that  golden  circle  which  surrounds 
The  waist  of  a  Prhjcess — her  bridal  zone.'' 

This  plant  is  called  in  Norfolk  the  Pagel,  which  word 
evidently  signifies  Pratingale,  from  prata  meadows,  where  it 
most  delighteth  to  grow.  Shakespeare  thus  accurately 
notices  this  favourite  plant : — 

The  Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see. 
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Those  be  rubies  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours, 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew  drops  here, 

And  hang  a  Pearl  in  every  Cowslip's  ear. 

Milton  contrasts 

The  yellow  Cowslip  with  the  pale  Primrose. 

"  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  went  up  to  the 
window:  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  church:  I  remembered 
that  my  mother's  body  had  been  lying  out  all  night,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  churchyard.  The  dark  pit  was  not 
to  be  seen,  nor  could  I  find  where  it  had  been  for  some  time. 
On  the  spot  was  a  sort  of  mound  raised  up,  like  many  others 
in  the  churchyard,  covered  with  fresh  turf,  and  bound 
together  with  Osiers.  One  little  Cowslip  was  growing  up 
among  the  grass  :  the  soft  pale  green  stem  of  this  flower  was 
no  longer  than  a  long  blade  of  grass,  but  I  was  quite  glad 
to  see  it ;  and  every  morning  I  went  to  look  if  the  little  buds 
were  blown,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  dry,  I  always 
watered  it.  After  it  had  left  off  bio  wing,  I  never  forgot  it,  but 
loved  its  little  crimped  half  hidden  leaves  better  than  all  the 
brightest  Summer  flowers.  Now  there  are  more  than  thirty 
Cowslips  on  my  mother's  grave.  A  Cowslip  was  her  favourite 
flower."— Mflj/ j/oM  Like  It,  12mo.  1822. 


^pril  27.  St.  Anthimus,  Bp.  and  other  Martyrs 
at  Nicomedia.  St.  Nicomedia.  St.  Zita,  Virgin. 
St.  Anastatius,  Pope. 

Chronology. — Sir  William  Jones  died  in  1794. 

Ceres.  —  A  brief  but  tolerably  good  account  of  the 
Husbandry  of  this  month  may  be  taken  from  Tusser's  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry,  which  we  subjoin  : — 

April's  Husbandry,  from  Tusser. 

If  April  be  dripping,  then  do  I  not  bate, 
For  him  that  hath  little  his  fallowing  late ; 
Else  otherwise,  fallowing  timely  is  best, 
For  saving  of  cattle,  of  plough,  and  the  rest. 

Be  siier  of  plough  to  be  ready  at  hand, 

Ere  compas  ye  spread,  that  on  hillocks  did  stand ; 

Lest  drying,  so  lying,  do  make  it  decay. 

Ere  ever  much  water  do  wash  it  away. 

Look  now,  to  provide  ye  of  meadow  for  hay, 
If  fens  be  undrowned,  there  cheapest  ye  may; 
In  fen  for  the  Bullock,  (or  horse  not  so  well, 
Count  best,  the  best  cheap,  wheresoever  ye  dwell. 
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l^rovide  ye  of  cowmeat,  for  cattle  at  night, 
And  chiefly  where  commons  lie  far  cut  of  sight; 
Where  cattle  lie  tied,  without  any  meat, 
That  profit  by  dairy  can  never  be  great. 

Get  into  thy  hopyard  with  plenty  of  poles, 
Among  those  same  hillocks  divide  them  by  doles. 
Three  poles  to  a  hillock,  I  pass  not  how  long. 
Shall  yield  thee  more  profit,  set  deeply  and  strong. 

Leave  growing  for  stadles,  the  likest  and  best, 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest. 
In  bushes,  in  hedgerows,  in  grove,  and  in  wood, 
This  lesson  observed  is  both  needful  and  good. 

Save  Elm,  Ash,  and  Crab  Tree,  for  cart  and  for  plough ; 
Save  step  for  a  stile,  of  the  crotch  of  the  bough ; 
Save  Hazel  for  forks,  save  Sallow  for  rake ; 
Save  Hulver  and  Thorn,  thereof  flail  to  make. 

Allowance  of  fodder  some  countries  do  yield. 

As  good  for  the  cattle  as  hay  in  the  field. 

Some  mow  up  their  headlands  and  plots  among  corn. 

And  driven  to  leave  nothing  unmown  or  unshorn. 


'o 


Flora.  —  The  leafing  and  budding  of  trees  proceeds 
rapidly  about  this  time,  and  the  blossoms  on  the  Apple, 
Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
make  a  splendid  appearance.  The  Almond  Tree  also  is 
very  beautiful.  The  leaves  of  the  Horsechesnut  Aeschylus 
Hippocastaitum  also  begin  to  open,  whose  blossoms  make 
such  a  splendid  figure  throughout  next  month.  The  Laurel 
is  also  in  flower ;  and  many  trees  have  a  glowing  light 
green  attire  from  their  newly  opening  leaves,  as  the  Beech, 
the  early  Elms,  the  Larch,  and  some  others  ;  and  when  fine 
weather  occurs,  as  is  often  the  case  at  this  time,  the  per- 
ception of  advancing  Spring,  and  the  melody  of  the  vernal 
songsters,  is  truly  delightful. 

Fauna. — The  Blackcap  MotaciUa  Atrkapilla  begins 
now  to  sing,  and  adds  its  pleasing  note  to  that  of  the 
Willow  Wren,  the  Redbreast,  the  Throstle,  the  Stormcock, 
the  Blackbird,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Nightingale,  who  now 
sings  night  and  day,  but  in  this  climate  is  particularly 
musical  of  an  evening.  We  subjoin,  from  Time's  Telescope 
for  1822,  the  ensuing  account  of  this  bird  : — 

"  The  arrival  of  the  Swallow,  already  noticed,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  foretels  the  approach  of  Summer. 
The  next  bird  that  appears  is  the  MotaciUa  Liiscinia,  or 
Nightingale. 

'  The  Nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 

Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking, 
While  late  base  Earth,  proud  of  new  clothing,  springeth, 

Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  songbook  making ; 

And  mournfully  bewailing. 
Her  throat  in  tunes  expresseth 
What  grief  her  breast  oppresseth.' 

o 
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"  The  lovelaboured  song  of  the  Nightingale  is  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  day  time  in  England,  and  all  day  iu 
the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  An  English  tra- 
veller of  the  seventeenth  century,  writing  from  Shiraz,  and 
inspired  by  the  climate,  says,  '  The  Nightingale,  sweet 
harbinger  of  light,  is  a  constant  cheerer  of  these  groves ; 
charming,  with  its  warbling  strains,  the  heaviest  soul  into  a 
pleasing  ecstasy.'  The  Persian  poet,  Hafez,  a  native  of 
Shiraz,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Nightingale  in  his  beautiful 
and  truly  Anacreontic  Odes  : — 

'  In  shrubs  which  skirt  the  scented  mead, 
Or  garden's  walk  embroidered  gay, 
Can  the  sweet  voice  of  joy  be  found, 
Unless  to  harmonize  the  shade, 
The  Nightingale's  soft  warbled  lay 
Pour  melting  melody  around.' 

"  The  Persian  writers  frequently  compare  their  poets  to 
Nightingales  ;  and,  indeed,  Hafez  has  acquired  the  constant 
appellation  of  the  '  Persian  Nightingale ;'  to  this  the  bard 
alludes  in  his  sixth  ode,  as  translated  by  Nott.  The  beau- 
tiful fiction  of  the  Asiatic  poets,  that  the  Nightingale  is 
enamoured  of  the  Rose,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction 
to  our  last  volume,  p.  44.  Hafez,  speaking  of  our  eagerness 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Spring,  beautifully  observes, 
'  We  drop,  like  Nightingales,  into  the  nest  of  the  Rose.' 
Again,  in  his  seventh  ode,  he  says,  '  O  Hafez,  thou  desirest, 
like  the  Nightingales,  the  presence  of  the  Rose :  let  thy 
very  soul  be  a  ransom  for  the  Earth,  where  the  Keeper  of 
the  Rose  garden  walks !'  In  the  eighth  ode  also  we  have 
the  following : — 

'  The  youthful  season's  wonted  bloom 

Renews  the  beauty  of  each  bovver, 
And  to  the  sweetsonged  bird  is  come 

Glad  welcome  from  its  darling  flower.' 

"  In  the  sixth  stanza  of  the  ninth  ode,  the  bard  again 
alludes  to  this  favourite  fiction,  which,  literally  translated, 
would  stand  thus  :  —  *  fVhen  the  Rose  rides  in  the  air,  like 
Solomon  *  the  Bird  of  Morn  comes  forth  with  the  rnelodij  of 
David.''  In  ode  xiii.  on  the  return  of  Spring,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  following  beautiful  stanza  on  the  same 
subject: — ■ 

'  The  lovestruck  Nightingale's  delightful  strain, 
The  Lark's  resounding  note,  are  heard  again ; 
Again  the  Rose,  to  hail  Spring's  festive  day, 
From  the  cold  house  of  sorrow  hastes  away.' 


*  The  comparison  of  the  beauty  of  a  flower  to  the  richness  of  King 
Solomon's  attire,  was,  perhaps,  a  favourite  figure  among  the  Eastern  writers, 
and  may  be  found  in  holy  writ. — Vide  Luke,  xii.  27. 
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"  Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  resided  for  some  time  at 
Sliiraz  in  the  year  1811,  says,  that  he  passed  many  hours  in 
listening  to  the  melody  of  the  Nightingales  that  abounded 
in  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city ;  and  he  was 
assured  by  persons  of  credit  that  several  of  these  birds  had 
expired  while  contending  with  musicians  in  the  loudness  or 
variety  of  their  notes.  Sir  William  Jones*  records  a  similar 
contest,  not  mortal,  but  of  extraordinary  result.  An  intel- 
ligent Persian,  who  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  Sir  William  to  write  it  down  from  his  lips,  de- 
clared, that  he  had  more  than  once  been  present  when  a 
celebrated  lutanist,  Mirza  Mohammed,  surnamed  Bulbul 
Nightingale,  was  playing  to  a  large  company  in  a  grove  near 
Shiraz,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the  Nightingales  trying  to 
vie  with  the  musician ;  sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees, 
sometimes  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  they 
wished  to  approach  the  instrument  whence  the  melody  pro- 
ceeded ;  and,  at  length,  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,  fsom  which  they  were  soon  raised  by  a  change 
of  the  mode. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  Persian  report  given  by  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  according  to 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  x.  29),  in  vocal  trials  among  Night- 
ingales, the  vanquished  bird  terminated  its  song  only  with 
its  life  ;  and  Strada  (lib.  ii.  prolus  vi.)  supposes  the  spirit  of 
emulation  so  powerful  in  the  Nightingale,  that,  having 
strained  her  little  throat,  vainly  endeavouring  to  excel  the 
musician,  she  breathes  out  her  life  in  one  last  effort,  and 
drops  upon  the  instrument  which  had  contributed  to  her 
defeat.  Strada's  poem  on  this  subject,  though  long,  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  ;  we  give  it  in  the  beautiful  version 
of  Crashaw,  an  undeservedly  neglected  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I. : — 

'  Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 
Of  noon's  high  glory,  vvhen  hard  by  the  streams 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 
Under  protection  of  an'  Oak,  there  sate 
A  sweet  Lute's  master;  in  whose  gentle  airs 
He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 
Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  Nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood  : 
The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 
Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she. 
There  stood  she  listening,  and  did  entertain 
The  musick's  soft  leport,  and  mold  the  same 
In  her  own  munnures;  that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good.'" 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  57.     Load.  1801,  8vo, 
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The  following  letter  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles 
James  Fox  is  taken  from  the  above  quoted  author,  and  was 
originally  printed  in  the  quarto  volume  of  Memoirs  : — 

''  Dear  Grey,  —  In  defence  of  my  opinion  about  the 
Nightingales^  I  find  Chaucer,  who  of  all  poets  seems  to  have 
been  the  fondest  of  the  singing  of  birds,  calls  it  a  merry 
note  ;  and  though  Theocritus  mentions  Nightingales  six  or 
seven  times,  he  never  mentions  their  note  as  plaintive  or 
melancholy.  It  is  true  he  does  not  call  it  any  where  merry, 
as  Chaucer  does ;  but  by  mentioning  it  with  the  song  of  the 
Blackbird,  and  as  answering  it,  he  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  a  cheerful  note.  Sophocles  is  against  us  ;  but  even  he 
says,  lamenting  Itys,  and  the  comparison  of  her  to  Electra 
is  rather  as  to  perseverance  by  day  and  night,  than  as  to 
sorrow.  At  all  events,  a  tragic  poet  is  not  half  so  good 
authority  in  this  question  as  Theocritus  and  Chaucer.  I 
cannot  light  upon  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Pene- 
lope's restlessness  is  compared  to  the  Nightingale;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  only  as  to  restlessness  and  watchfulness  that 
he  makes  the  comparison.  If  you  will  read  the  last  twelve 
books  of  the  Odyssey,  you  will  certainly  find  it,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  paid  for  your  hunt,  whether  you  find  it  or 
not.  The  passage  in  Chaucer  is  in  the  Flower  and  Leaf, 
p.  99.  The  one  I  particularly  allude  to  in  Theocritus  is  in 
his  Epigrams,  I  think  in  the  fourth.  Dryden  has  tranferred 
the  word  merrif  to  the  Goldfinch,  in  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf; 
in  deference,  may  be,  to  the  vulgar  error ;  but  pray  read  his 
description  of  the  Nightingale  there  —  it  is  quite  delightful. 
I  am  afraid  I  like  these  researches  as  much  better  than  those 
that  relate  to  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  8lc.  as  I  do  those 
better  than  attending  the  House  of  Commons. —  Yours, 
affectionately,  "  C.  J.  Fox." 

A  faithful  picture  of  the  Farmyard,  at  this  time  of  year, 
is  drawn  by  Dr.  Bidlake  in  his  poem  of  the  *'  Year"  : — 

With  ceaseless  clamour  now  the  Farmyard  rings. 
Tlie  Cock  crows  shrill  defiance,  strutting  proud, 
And  claps  his  sombre  wings,  while  all  around 
His  troop  of  Hens  obsequious  favour  seek; 
He  hears  disdainful  from  the  distant  house 
His  challenge  answered;  while  low  hiss  the  Geese, 
Loud  quack  the  Ducks,  that  with  their  cleaving  feet 
Sail  o'er  the  pond.     Tlie  snarling  Mastiff  barks 
As  beggars  pass;  and  proud  with  circling  tail. 
And  sweeping  wing,  the  Turkey  gobbles  harsh. 

The  irritable  Hen,  with  her  lood  train 
Of  newhatched  Chickens,  to  the  humbler  cots, 
Intent  to  pick  the  scattered  crumbs,  intrudes, 
Fearless,  though  oft  expelled.     Clucking  she  calls 
Her  family  more  close  ;  at  each  attack 
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Her  ruffled  pinions  speak  her  sudden  ire; 
The  little  brood,  some  widow's  humble  wealth, 
Scant  aid  of  age,  partake  congenial  heat, 
And  chirp  incessant  round  the  blazing  hearth. 

The  wonderful  instinct  of  the  Hen  in  constructing  her 
nest  and  rearing  her  young  is  a  subject  worthy  of  our 
observation.  With  great  caution  she  provides  herself  a  nest 
in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance. 
When  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can 
cover  them,  she  takes  great  care,  in  turning  them  frequently, 
that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth. 

CoELUM. — The  clear,  fresh,  and  fragrant  mornings  which 
occur  at  this  time  of  year  in  fine  weather  are  truly  delightfuK 
The  Sun  breaking  out  through  a  very  gentle  mist,  or  dis-  . 
closing,  as  he  rises,  a  few  golden  fringed  clouds  —  the 
fragrance  of  just  opening  Wallflowers  —  the  glow  of  Daf- 
fodils, Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  the  later  of  the 
primaveral  flowers  in  the  gardens,  and  the  sweet  scent  of 
banks  covered  with  Violets  and  Primroses,  constitute  a  tout 
ensemble  unequalled  by  any  of  the  productions  of  art.  In 
Britain,  France,  and  all  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
Continent,  Primroses  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  poets  as 
almost  the  property  of  April,  of  almost  every  description  of 
which  they  form  a  part. 

The  imbriferous  quality  of  the  air  producing  those  hasty 
April  showers,  so  well  known  to  every  observer  of  Nature, 
now  usually  give  place  to  calm  and  bright  skies. 


^prtl  28.  St.  Vitalis,  M.  SS.  Didymiis  and  Theo- 
dora, MM.  St.  PolUo,  ^c.  St.  Cronan.  St.  Pa- 
tricius. 

Fauna. — Aikin  thus  describes  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
this  period  of  the  year: — 

*'  Various  kinds  of  insects  are  seen  about  this  time,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Gryllus  Gryllotalpa  or 
Molecricket.  This  singular  animal  is  distinguished  by  its 
low,  dull,  jarring  note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without 
intermission,  like  the  chattering  of  the  Fern  Owl ;  but  still 
more  so  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  fore  feet,  which  are 
exceedingly  strong,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Mole, 
whence  this  insect  derives  its  name.  Anatomists  also  have 
discovered  so  great  a  conformity  between  its  internal  struc- 
ture, and  that  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  as  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  this  animal,  like  them,  chews  the  cud. 
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"  The  Molecricket  inhabits  the  sides  of  canals  and 
swampy  wet  soils,  in  \vhich,  just  below  the  surface,  it  forms 
long  winding  burrows,  and  a  chamber  neatly  smoothed  and 
rounded  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  snuffbox,  in  wliich,  about 
tlie  middle  of  May,  it  deposits  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  hundred.  The  ridges,  which  they  raise  in  their 
subterraneous  progress,  interrupt  the  evenness  of  gravel 
walks,  and  the  havoc  they  commit  in  beds  of  young  cabbages, 
legumes,  and  flov/ers,  renders  them  very  unwelcome  guests 
in  a  garden.     Partridges  stiil  heard  by  night. 

"  Sevei'al  species  of  that  elegant  tribe  of  insects  the 
Libellula,  or  Dragon  Fly,  about  this  time  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  which  they  pass  their  Aurelia  state. 

"  The  Formica  Hercuhinea,  or  Horse  Ant,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month  recommences  its  annual  labours ;  this  species 
is  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  Black  Ant,  and 
inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland,  and  the  rocky  woods  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  which  it  erects  a  large  conical  nest, 
two  feet  or  more  in  height,  composed  of  leaves  and  small 
twigs." 

The  Snake  too,  the  large  Bat,  and  Snails,  quit  their 
Winter  retirements  at  this  period ;  and  on  mild  evenings 
Earth  Worra^come  out  of  their  holes  in  search  of  food,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 

Fish,  actuated  by  the  same  law  that  exerts  its  influence 

upon   the  rest   of  nature,   now   leave  the    deep    holes    and 

sheltered   bottoms,    where    they   passed    the  Winter,    and 

wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  again  offer  themselves 

to  the  Angler. 

The  river  teems ;  swarming  with  finny  tribes 

That  brisk  forsake  the  oozie  depth  below, 

And  glittering  sport  upon  the  bluefaced  stream. 

Or  in  the  shallows  cast  their  countless  spawn. 

At  wonted  eve  the  nauseous  Bat,  awaked 

By  gentle  breezes,  now  and  then  renews 

His  flitting  flight;  the  sluggard  Snail  creeps  slow 

To  meet  the  twilight  dews;  and  from  the  earth 

The  naked  Worm  trails  out  its  slippery  length. — Bidluke. 

The  Bat  is  more  frequently  seen  in  Spring  and  Autumn 
than  it  is  at  Midsummer.  About  this  time  of  year  the  Bat 
and  Dor  Beetle  are  abroad  on  every  fine  evening. 

Many  trees  come  into  blossom  during  this  month,  and 
form  a  most  agreeable  spectacle,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  as  the  promise  which  they  give  of  future  benefits. 
The  Blackthorn  or  Sloe  leads  the  way,  and  is  already  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  and 
Plumb  ;  but  though 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime, 
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yet  it  is  an  anxious  time  for  the  possessor,  as  the  fairest 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  increase  is  often  blighted  by  the 
frequent  returns  of  frosty  winds  : 

Abortive  as  the  firstborn  bloom  of  Spring 
Nipped  by  the  lagging  rear  of  Winter's  frost. 

Cowper  describes  the  same  circumstance  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire : 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  Nature  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  brmgs  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles, 
But  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 

Flora. — Those  of  the  earlier  plants  that  now  most  strike 
the  eye,  are  the  Primrose  and  Woodsorrel  under  hedges,  and 
the  Wood  Anemone  in  dry  places.  The  Lady's  Smock  also 
in  the  meadows  begins  to  be  common. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  leafing  of  trees  in 
tolerably  early  seasons  now  makes  a  rapid  progress,  and 
we  begin  to  view  them  in  the  lively  green  array  of  young 
foliage  and  newly  expanded  blossoms.  The  genuine  cha- 
racter of  trees,  however,  should  be  learned  in  Winter,  when 
we  can  study  the  peculiar  ramification  of  the  spray  and 
boughs,  as  observed  by  Gilpin  in  his  Forest  Sceneiy. 

Verses  on  the  Sorts  of  Trees. 

Not  small  the  praise  the  skilful  Planter  claims 

From  his^befriended  country.     Various  arts 

Borrow  from  him  materials.     The  soft  Beech 

And  closegrained  Box  employ  the  Turner's  wheel, 

And  with  a  thousand  implements  supply 

Mechanic  skill.     Their  beauteous  veins  the  Yew 

And  Phyllerea  lend,  to  surface  o'er 

The  cabinet.     Smooth  Linden  best  obeys 

The  Carver's  chisel;  best  his  curious  work 

Displays  in  all  its  nicest  touches.     Birch — 

Ah  !  why  should  Birch  supply  the  chair,  since  oft 

Its  cruel  twigs  compel  the  smarting  youth 

To  dread  the  hateful  seat?     Toughbending  Ash 

Gives  to  the  humble  swain  his  useful  plough, 

And  for  the  peer  his  prouder  chariot  builds. 

To  weave  our  baskets  the  soft  Osier  lends 

His  pliant  twigs.     Staves  that  nor  shrink  nor  swell, 

The  Cooper's  closewrought  cask  to  Chesnut  owes. 

The  sweetleaved  Walnut's  undulated  grain, 

Polished  with  care,  adds  to  the  workman's  art 

Its  varying  beauties.     The  tall,  towering  Elm, 

Scooped  into  hollow  tubes,  in  secret  streams 

Conveys  for  many  a  mile  the  limpid  wave; 

Or  from  its  height,  when  humbled  to  the  ground. 

Conveys  the  pride  of  mortal  Man  to  dust. 
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And  last  the  Oak,  king  of  Britannia's  woods. 
And  guardian  of  her  isle  !  whose  sons  robusty 
The  best  supporters  of  incumbent  weight, 
Their  beams  and  pillars  to  the  builder  give. 
Of  strength  immense ;  or  in  the  bounding  deep 
The  loose  foundations  lay  of  floating  walls. 

See  also  July  4  of  our  Calendar. 


^pril  29.      St.  Peter,  M.     St.   Robert.     St.  Hugh, 

St.  Fiachna. 

Ftoralia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora  was  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens  among  the 
Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Some 
suppose  that  she  was  originally  a  common  courtesan,  who 
left  to  the  Romans  the  immense  riches  which  she  had 
acquired  by  prostitution  and  lasciviousness ;  in  remembrance 
of  which  a  yearly  festival  was  instituted  in  her  honour.  She 
was  worshipped  even  among  the  Sabines  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  likewise  among  the  Phoceans, 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  existence  of  the  capital 
of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the  first  who  raised  her  a  temple  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and 
that  she  received  from  him  the  privilege  of  presiding  over 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the 
horn  of  plenty. — -Ovid.  Fast.  v.  195,  &c.  Varro  de  R.  R.  i. 
Lactant.  i.  c.  20. 

The  fact  is,  that  Flora  is  an  emblematical  personification 
of  the  power  in  Nature  to  produce  blossoms  ;  hence  it  became 
a  common  female  first  name.  The  imaginary  creature  of 
creative  Fancy  being  once  personified  into  a  goddess,  games 
were  instituted  in  her  honour  and  for  her  worship;  and  the 
Floralia  were  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome.  They 
were  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romtilus,  but  they  were  not 
celebrated  with  regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year 
U.  C.  580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It  is  reported 
that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and 
that  when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  presence  inter- 
rupted the  feast,  he  retired,  not  choosing  to  be  the  spectator 
of  the  prostitution  of  naked  women  in  a  public  theatre. 
This  behaviour  so  captivated  the  Romans,  that  the  venerable 
senator  was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  applause  as  he 
retired. —  Val.  Max.  ii.  c.  10.  Varr.  de  L.  L.  i.  Faterc.  c.  1. 
Plin.  c.  xvii.  29. 
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Ovid  observes  of  today  : — 

The  goddess  Flora  decked  with  flowers  appears, 
Who  a  soft  scene  of  jesting  freedom  bears ; 
And  to  the  first  of  May  her  feast  extends  : 
But  as  a  greater  theme  my  cares  demands, 
I  pass  it  by  till  then;  for  Vesta  now 
Did  a  translation  to  her  kindred  know ; 
The  senate  ordered  by  a  just  decree, 
Her  fire  should  in  Augustus'  palace  be. 

Neptunus. — Sea  bathing,  swimming,  diving,  and  other 
aquatic  amusements,  often  beginning  about  this  time,  we 
have  subjoined,  for  the  use  of  persons  who  may  happen  to 
be  present  at  the  unhappy  accidents  which  sometimes  occur 
with  water,  the  following 

Rules  for  the  Restoration  of  apparently  drowned  Persons,  from 
the  *'  Book  of  Utility,''  p.  175. 

"  Few  improvements  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  the  drowned  since  this  important  branch  of 
medical  science  was  first  discussed.  We  shall  briefly  state 
the  principal  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed,  with  respect 
to  persons  in  that  deplorcible  situation. 

"  Symptoms  of  Apparent  Death  hy  Drowning. — Coldness  ; 
paleness  of  the  whole  body ;  the  lips  of  a  livid  hue ;  the 
mouth  either  open  or  firmly  closed;  the  tongue  blue,  swelled, 
and  protruded ;  the  eyelids  closed,  the  eyes  turned,  and 
their  pupils  dilated ;  the  face  swelled  and  blue;  the  lower 
belly  hard  and  inflated.  The  first  signs  of  returning  anima- 
tion are,  convulsive  starting  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or 
feet ;  motion  of  the  eyelids ;  a  spasmodic  shivering  of  the 
bod)^ 

"  Treatment . — After  having  been  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  water  by  the  arms,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  injury  to 
the  head  and  breast,  the  body  ought  to  be  carried  to  the 
nearest  house,  in  a  bier  if  possible,  with  the  head  somewhat 
raised  ;  or,  in  fine  warm  weather,  the  resuscitative  process 
may  with  more  advantage  be  performed  in  the  open  air, 
especially  in  sunshine. 

"When  the  subject  is  deposited,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  should  be  supported  half  sitting,  with  the  head  inclin- 
ing towards  the  right  side. 

"  The  clothes  are  to  be  taken  off  without  delay,  but  with 
the  greatest  precaution,  as  violent  shaking  of  the  body 
might  extinguish  the  latent  spark  of  life. 

"  The  mouth  and  nose  must  be  cleansed  from  the  mucus 
and  froth,  by  means  of  a  feather  dipped  in  oil. 

"  The  whole  body  should  now  be  gently  wiped  and  dried 
with   warm    flannel    clothes,    then    covered   with    blankets. 
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feather  beds,  hay,  straw,  &c.  In  cold  or  moist  weather,  the 
patient  is  to  be  laid  on  a  mattress  or  bed,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  fire,  or  in  a  room  moderately  heated ;  but  in  the 
warm  days  of  Summer,  a  simple  couch  is  sufficient. 

"  If  the  patient  be  very  young,  or  a  child,  it  may  be 
placed  in  bed  between  two  persons,  to  promote  natural 
warmth. 

"  In  situations  where  the  bath  cannot  be  conveniently 
procured,  bladders,  filled  with  lukewarm  water,  should  be 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  ;  or  a  warmingpan  wrapped  in  flannel 
gently  moved  along  the  spine ;  or  aromatic  fomentations 
frequently  and  captiously  repeated. 

"  As  the  breathing  of  many  persons  in  an  apartment 
would  render  the  air  mephitic,  and  thus  retard  or  even  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  life,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
assistants  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  room  where 
the  body  is  deposited. 

"  Stimulants  generaUy  employed.  —  Moderate  friction  with 
soft  warm  flannel  at  the  beginning,  and  gradually  increased 
by  means  of  brushes  dipped  in  oil  till  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  perceptible. 

"  Inflation  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  more  conveniently 
effected  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  nostrils  than  by  intro- 
ducing air  into  the  mouth.  For  the  former  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  wooden  pipe,  fitted  at  one 
extremity  for  filling  the  nostril,  and  at  the  other  for  being 
blown  into  by  a  healthy  person's  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the 
muzzle  of  a  pair  of  common  bellows,  by  which  the  operation 
may  be  longer  continued.  At  first,  however,  it  will  always 
be  more  proper  to  introduce  the  warm  breath  from  the  lungs 
of  a  living  person,  than  to  commence  with  cold  atmospheric 
air.  During  this  operation,  the  other  nostril  and  the  mouth 
should  be  closed  by  an  assistant,  while  a  third  person  gently 
presses  the  chest  with  his  hands  as  soon  as  the  lungs  are 
observed  to  be  inflated. 

"  Stimulating  clysters,  consisting  of  warm  water  and 
common  salt,  or  a  strong  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  or  decoc- 
tions of  aromatic  herbs,  or  six  ounces  of  brandy,  should  be 
speedily  administered.  We  do  not  consider  injections  of 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  even  clysters  of  that  narcotic  plant, 
in  all  instances  safe  or  proper. 

"  Let  the  body  be  gently  rubbed  with  common  salt,  or 
with  flannels  dipped  in  spirits ;  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
fomented  with  hot  brandy,  the  temples  stimulated  with 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  the  nostrils  occasionally  tickled  with 
a  feather. 
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"  Persons  of  a  very  robust  frame,  and  whose  skin,  after 
being  dried,  assumes  a  rigid  and  contracted  surface,  may  be 
put  into  a  subtepid  bath,  of  about  65*^,  which  must  be  gra- 
dually raised  to  75°  or  80°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  according  to 
circumstances ;  or  the  body  carried  to  a  brewhouse,  and 
covered  with  warm  grains  for  three  or  four  hours ;  but  these 
expedients  generally  require  medical  assistance. 

"  Sprinkling  the  naked  body  of  a  drowned  person  with 
cold  water,  submitting  it  to  the  operation  of  a  shower  bath,  or 
the  sudden  shocks  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  well  as  wdiipping  it 
with  nettles,  administering  emetics,  and  bloodletting,  are 
desperate  expedients,  which  should  be  resorted  to  only  after 
more  lenient  means  have  been  unsuccessfully  employed. 

'*  It  is,  however,  a  vulgar  and  dangerous  error  to  suppose 
that  persons  apparently  dead  by  immersion  under  water  are 
irrecoverable,  because  life  does  not  soon  reappear  :  hence  we 
seriously  entreat  those  who  are  thus  employed  in  the  service, 
of  humanity  to  persevere  for  three  or  four  hours  at  least  in 
the  application  of  the  most  appropriate  remedies  above  de- 
scribed ;  for  there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  patients 
who  recovered  after  they  had  been  relinquished  by  all  their 
medical  and  other  assistants. 

"  Treatment  on  the  Return  of  Life.  —  As  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  happy  change  become  discernible,  addi- 
tional care  must  be  taken  to  cherish  the  vital  action  by  the 
most  soothing  means.  All  violent  proceedings  should, 
therefore,  be  immediately  abandoned,  no  farther  stimulants 
applied,  nor  even  the  ears  of  the  patient  be  annoyed  by  loud 
speaking,  shouting,  &c.  At  that  important  crisis  moderate 
friction  only  is  requisite ;  and  if  the  reviving  person 
happen  to  be  in  the  bath,  he  may  either  remain  there,  pro- 
vided his  sensations  be  easy  and  agreeable,  or  be  removed  to 
a  comfortable  bed,  after  being  expeditiously  dried  with  warm 
flannels :  fomentations  of  aromatic  plants  may  then  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  bladders,  filled  with  warm 
water,  placed  to  the  left  side ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  rubbed 
with  salt;  the  mouth  cleared  of  froth  and  mucus,  and  a  little 
white  wine,  or  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  dropped  on  the 
tongue.  But  all  strong  stimulants,  such  as  powerful  electric 
shocks,  strong  odours  of  volatile  salts,  are  at  this  period 
particularly  injurious.  Lastly,  the  patient,  after  resuscita- 
tion, ought  to  be  for  a  short  interval  resigned  to  the  efforts 
of  Nature,  and  left  in  a  composed  and  quiescent  state.  As 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow,  without  compulsion  or  persua- 
sion, warm  wine  or  tea,  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  instead 
of  milk  or  gruel,  warm  beer,  and  the  like,  should  be  given 
in  small  quantities  frequently  repeated." 
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^pdl  30.  *S^^.  C^^^mwe  of  Sienna,  F.  St.. Sophia,  V. 
St.  Maximus,  M.  St.  Jarnes,  S^c.  M.  at  Norwich. 
St.  Erkenwald.     St.  Ajutre. 

0  rises  at  iv.  40'.  and  sets  at  vii.  20'. 

Chronology.  —  Lucan  the  Poet  of  Cordova  was  bled  to  death  by 
order  of  Nero,  anno  66,  aged  27. 

Flora. — The  Harebell  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus  is  now  in  full  blow. 
The  sides  of  fields,  sloping  banks,  and  shady  places,  are  often  quite  blue 
with  the  flowers  of  this  plant  during  April  and  May.  From  its  drooping 
stem  it  is  called  by  some  Botanists  Scilla  nutans. 

We  shall  close  this  month's  Diary  with  the  following 
poetical  Bouquet  of  Wild  Flowers,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  several  flowers  are  described 
with  a  truth  that  does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  and  botanical 
knowledge  of  the  authoress  : — 

Fair  rising  from  her  icy  couch, 

Wan  herald  of  the  floral  year, 
The  Snowdrop  marks  the  Spring's  approach. 

Ere  yet  the  Primrose  groups  appear. 
Or  peers  the  Auium*  from  its  spotted  veil, 
Or  odorous  Violets  scent  tlie  cold  capricious  gale. 

Then,  thickly  strewn  in  woodland  bowers, 

Anemonies  their  stars  unfold  ; 
There  spring  the  Sorrel's  veined  flowers, 

And  rich  in  vegetable  gold. 
From /calyx  pale  the  freckled  Cowslip  born. 
Receives  "in  amber  cups  the  fragrant  dews  of  morn. 

Lo!  the  green  Thorn  her  silver  buds 

Expands  to  May's  enliveniuj:  beam; 
liottoniaf  blushes  on  the  floods; 

And  where  the  slowly  trickling  stream 
Mid  grass  and  spiry  rushes  stealing  glides. 
Her  lovely  fringed  flowers  fair  MenyanthusJ  hides. 

In  the  lone  copse,  or  shadowy  dale. 

Wild  clustered  knots  of  Harebells  blow. 
And  droops  the  Lily  of  the  Vale. 

O'er  Vinca's||  matted  leaves  below 
The  Orchis  race  with  varied  beauty  charm, 
And  mock  the  exploring  Bee  or  Fly's  aerial  form. 

Wound  in  the  hedgerow's  oaken  boughs, 

The  Woodbine's  tassels  float  in  air, 
And,  blushing,  the  uncultured  Rose 

Hangs  high  her  beauteous  blossoms  there; 
Her  fillets  there  the  purple  Nightshade  weaves, 
And  the  Brionia  winds  her  pale  and  scolloped  leaves. 


*  Cuckoo  Pint.         t  Water  Violet.         J  Bogbean.  ||  Periwinkle. 
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To  later  Summer's  fragrant  breath 

Clematis'*  feathery  garlands  dance; 
The  hollow  Foxglove  nods  beneath, 

While  to  tall  Mullein's  yellow  lance. 
Dear  to  the  meally  tribe  of  evening  towers, 
And  the  weak  Galliumf  weaves  its  myriad  fairy  flowers. 

Sheltering  the  Coot's  or  Wildduck's  nest. 

And  where  the  timid  Halcyon  hides, 
The  Willowherb  in  crimson  drest 

Waves  with  Arundo  o'er  the  tides ; 
And  there  the  bright  NymphaeaJ  loves  to  lave 
Or  spreads  her  golden  orbs  upon  the  dimpling  wave. 

And  thou,  by  pain  and  sorrow  blest, 

Papaver !  ||  that  an  opiate  dew 
Conceal'st  beneath  thy  scarlet  vest. 

Contrasting  with  the  Cornflower  blue, 
Autumnal  months  behold  thy  gauzy  leaves 
Bend  in  the  rustling  gale  amid  the  tawny  sheaves. 

Tempus. — Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

M.    S. 

April  1st,  to  the  time  by  the  Dial  add'""  4     7 

6th,  . .--  • . .-  . . .-. . . 2  37 

11th, Hi.-,...- 1   12 

16th,  from  the  time  by  the  Dial  subtract  0     6 

21st, ...« 1  16 

26th, 2  15 

April  31.     Vestae  Palatinae  Ovid.     Laurentia  Vlat. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Roman  Calendar  records  a  31st  day  of  April,  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta :  thus  Ovid  : — 

Part  of  the  day  to  Phoebus  is  a  feast; 

To  Vesta  part;  Augustus  claims  the  rest. 

May  Laurels  always  on  that  palace  wait, 

And  Oaken  Garlands  decorate  its  gate. 

Long  may  that  house  great  Rome's  delight  remain, 

For  three  eternal  gods  within  it  reign. 

Tomorrow  being  May  Day,  it  is  usual  on  the  present 
eve  for  young  persons  to  ramble  through  the  fields  and 
groves  to  gather  flowers,  to  deck  the  May  Poles  and  May 
Day  Garlands  in  the  morning. 

We  shall  close  the  account  of  today,  the  30th  April, 
with  the  following  verses  from  Shakespeare,  as  they  suit  the 
time  of  year,  and  particularly  the  eve  of  May  Day : — 

On  the  Power  of  Love. 

Love  was  first  drawn  from  out  thy  dear  soft  eyes ; 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 


*  Virgin's  Bower.  f  Yellow  Lady's  Bedstraw. 

X  White  Water  Lily.      ||  Common  Poppy- 
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But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power; 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye. 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  Eagle  blind ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  Snails. 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 

Subtle  as  Sphinx;  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 

And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  Heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs. 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility ! 


MAY.     MAYMONAT.     FLORIDUS. 


JHay  1.  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  the  Less, 
Apostles.  St.  Asaph.  St.  Marcou.  St.  Sigis- 
muml.  St.  Anckolus.  St.  Brieuc.  St.  Amator. 
SS.  Acius  and  Acteoliis,  MM. 

0  rises  at  iv.  38'.  and  sets  at  vii.  22'. 

KALENDAE  MAL^E.     Laribics  praestantibus  ara  posita.     Capella 

oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  Fasti, 
gives  a  tiresome  and  ambageous  dissertation  on  the  orioin  of 
this  month,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quote.  The 
Romans  this  day  celebrated  their  festival  to  the  tutelary  gods 
called  Lares,  which  we  have  hinted  at  in  the  account  of  the 
Penates,  January  31. 

The  Lares  were  gods  of  inferior  power,  who  presided 
over  houses  and  families.  They  were  two  in  number,  sons 
of  Mercury  by  Lara.  In  process  of  time  their  power  was 
extended  not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the  country 
and  the  sea,  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the 
cities,  FamiUares  over  houses,  Rustici  over  the  country, 
Compitales  over  cross  roads,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Viales 
over  the  roads,  Patellarii,  &c.     According  to  the  opinion  of 
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some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Manes,  arises  from  the  ancient  custom 
among  the  Romans  and  other  nations  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses,  and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  con- 
tinually hovered  over  the  houses,  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  statues  of  the  Lares,  resembling  Monkeys, 
and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  Dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the  hearths.  At 
the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a  Dog  barking,  to 
intimate  their  care  and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on 
their  altars,  and  a  Sow  was  also  offered  on  particular  days. 
The  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  their  statues  v/ere  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  offerings  of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars,  which  signifies 
conductor  or  leader.  —  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  129.  Juv.  viii.  8. 
Plut.  in  Quaest.  Rom.  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  c.  10.  Horat.  iii. 
od.  23.     Plaut.  in  Aul.  &  Cist. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  propensity  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  early  apparent  in  children,  to  the  above  sort 
of  harmless  idolatry.  It  was  evidently  the  same  feeling  which 
placed  the  Lares  in  the  corner  of  the  houses  of  illustrious 
Romans,  that  every  day  places  a  favourite  Doll  or  wooden 
Monkey  in  the  snug  corner  of  a  child's  babyhouse.  ''  And 
I  will  place  thee  old  woden  Monkey  from  Stourbridge,  and 
thee  eld  v.oden  Lyon,  in  a  corner  of  my  house,  and  in  a  tree 
over  my  doore,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  both  my  Lares  and  my 
Penates."— M2"sce//.  S.  R.  1796-7, 

The  disposition  to  form  to  oneself  imaginary  deities,  and 
to  seek  the  protection  of  tutelary  Angels,  is  one  of  those 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  be  ascribed  to  the  over- 
powering influence  of  mysterizing  and  of  fear.  In  adversity, 
trouble,  and  prosperity,  how  natural  it  is  to  seek  for  some 
guide,  some  protecting  spirit,  some  Atzi/xav !  Then  all  man- 
kind love  to  have  some  Deity,  some  presiding  sprite,  to  whom 
they  can  confide  their  thoughts  and  trust  to  for  guidance  in 
the  chequered  mazes  of  this  life,  and  to  whom  they  are 
ever  ready  to  cry. 

And  thou  sbalt  be  my  st.ir  of  Arcady  or  Tyrian  Cynosure  ! 

Ovid  thus  notices  the  cosmical  rising  of  Capella  : — 
Nascitur  Oleniae  signum  pluviale  Capellae. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  1st  of  May 
among  the  moderns,  and  shall  subjoin  the  observations  of 
the  learned  Brande,  author  of  the  Popular  Antiquities,  who 
says  :- — 

"  It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to 
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go  out  a  Maying  early  on  the  first  of  May,  Bourne  tells  us 
that,  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  the  North  of  England, 
the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk  to  some 
neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  blow- 
ing of  horns,  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the  trees, 
and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers. 
This  done,  they  returned  homewards  with  their  booty,  about 
the  time  of  sunrise,  and  made  their  doors  and  windows 
triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by 
noble  and  royal  personages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Thus  we 
read,  in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that,  early  on  May  Day, 
*  Fourth  goth  al  the  Court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the 
flouris  fresh,  and  braunch,  and  blome.' 

"  Shakespeare  says,  (Hen.  VIII.  act  v.  sc.  3.)  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May  Morning ;  and 
(Mids.  N.  Dream,  act  iv.  sc.  1.)  that  they  rose  early  to 
observe  the  rite  of  May. 

'  If  thou  lovest  me  then, 


Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  tomorrow  night; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee.' 

"  The  Court  of  King  James  the  First,  and  the  populace, 
long  preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  as  Spelman's 
Glossary  remarks,  under  the  word  Maiuma. 

"  Milton  has  the  following  beautiful  song : — 

'  On  May  Morning. 

'  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  wlio  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowslip  and  the  pale  Primrose. 
■  Hail,  bounteous  May !    that  dost  inspire 

Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing ; 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.'" 

The  above  song  is  said  to  be  still  sung  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  every  May  morning  at  sunrise. 

"  In  an  old  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  is  the  follow- 
ing observation  on  the  30th  of  April : — 

'  The  boys  go  out  and  seek  May  trees.' 

"  This  receives  illustration  from  an  Order  in  a  Manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  already  quoted  more 
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than  once,  entitled,  '  The  State  of  Eton  School,  A.  D.  1560,' 
wherein  it  is  stated,  that,  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James,  if  it  be  fair  weather,  and  the  Master  grants  leave, 
those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at  four  o'clock  to  gather 
May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet : 
and  that  on  that  day  they  adorn  the  windows  of  the  bed- 
chamber with  green  leaves,  and  the  liouses  are  perfumed 
with  fragrant  herbs. 

"  Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell, 
p.  307,  says,  *  On  the  first  of  May,  and  the  five  and  six 
days  following,  all  the  pretty  young  country  girls  that  serve 
the  town  with  milk,  dress  themselves  up  very  neatly,  and 
borrow  abundance  of  silver  plate,  whereof  they  make  a 
pyramid,  which  they  adorn  with  ribands  and  flowers,  and 
carry  upon  their  heads,  instead  of  their  common  milkpails. 
In  this  equipage,  accompanied  by  some  of  their  fellow  milk- 
maids and  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle,  they  go  from  door  to  door, 
dancing  before  the  houses  of  their  customers,  in  the  midst  of 
boys  and  girls  that  follow  them  in  troops;  and  every  body 
gives  them  something.' 

"  In  the  Dedication  to  Col.  Martin's  Familiar  Epistles, 
&c.  4to.  Lond.  1685,  we  have  the  following  allusion  to  this 
custom  : — '  What's  a  Mayday  railkingpail  without  a  garland 
and  fiddle?' 

"  '  The  Mayings,'  says  Mr.  Strutt,  '  are  in  some  sort 
yet  kept  up  by  the  milkmaids  at  London,  who  go  about  the 
streets  with  their  garlands  and  music,  dancing:  but  this 
tracing  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of  the  original  sports; 
for  Maypoles  were  set  up  in  the  streets,  with  various  martial 
shows,  morris  dancing  and  other  devices,  with  which,  and 
revelling,  and  good  cheer,  the  day  was  passed  away.  At 
night  they  rejoiced,  and  lighted  up  their  bonfires.'  " 

In  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  most  countries, 
Mayday  customs  still  prevail.  In  Sussex  the  children  make 
garlands  and  sing  songs  about  the  villages.' — For  particulars 
see  Bruude's  Popular  Aiitirjinlies,  vol.  i.  May  1. 

Maypoles. 

"  The  Maypole  is  up, 

Now  give  me  the  cup, 
I'll  drink  to  the  garlands  around  it, 

But  first  unto  those 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crowned  it." 

"  Bourne,  speaking  of  the  first  of  May,  tells  us,  '  The 
afterpart  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall 
poll,  which  is  called  a  JVlaypoll;  which  being  placed  in  a 
convenient  part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  it  were  con- 
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secrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  viola- 
tion offered  to  it,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  yeai\' 

"  Mr.  Tollett,  of  Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  account 
of  his  painted  window  printed  in  Mr.  Steevens's  Shakespeare, 
at  the  end  of  the  play  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  tells  us, 
that  the  Maypole  there  represented  *  is  painted  yellow  and 
black  in  spiral  lines.'  Spelman's  Glossary  mentions  the 
custom  of  erecting  a  tall  Maypole,  painted  with  various 
colours. 

**  In  '  Pasquil's  Palinodia,  a  Poem,'  4to.  Lond.  1634,  is 
preserved  a  curious  description  of  Maypoles  : — 

'  Fairely  we  marched  on,  till  our  approach 

Withiu  the  spacious  passage  of  the  Strand 
Objected  to  our  sight  a  Summer  broacli, 

Ycleap'd  a  Maypole,  which,  in  all  our  land, 
No  city,  towne,  nor  streete,  can  parralell ; 
Nor  can  the  lofty  spire  of  Clarkenwell, 
Although  he  have  the  advantage  of  a  rocke, 
Pearch  up  more  high  his  turning  weathercock. 

*  Stay,  quoth  my  Muse,  and  here  behold  a  signe 

Of  harmelesse  mirth  and  honest  neighbourhood, 
Where  all  the  parish  did  in  one  combine 

To  mount  the  rod  of  peace,  and  none  withstood : 
When  no  capritious  constables  disturb  them, 
Nor  justice  of  the  peace  did  seeke  to  curb  them, 
Nor  peevish  puritan,  in  rayling  sort, 
Nor  overwise  churchwarden,  spoyled  the  sport. 

'  Happy  the  age,  and  harmelesse  were  the  dayes, 

For  then  true  love  and  amity  was  found, 
When  every  village  did  a  Maypole  raise, 

And  Whitson  ales  and  May  games  did  abound: 
And  all  the  lusty  yonkers,  in  a  rout. 
With  merry  lasses  daunced  the  rod  about. 
Then  Friendship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests, 
And  poore  men  fared  the  better  for  their  feasts. 

*  The  lords  of  castles,  mannors,  townes,  and  towers, 

Rejoiced  when  they  beheld  the  farmers  flourish. 
And  would  come  downe  unto  the  Summer  bowers 
To  see  the  country  gallants  dance  the  Morrice.' 

"  In  a  beautiful  poem  preserved  in  '  The  World,'  vol.  i. 
No.  82,  entitled,  *  The  Tears  of  Old  Mayday,'  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Loveybond,  are  the  following  stanzas,  in  allusion  to  the 
alteration  of  the  Style  : — 

'  Vain  hope  !    no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 

Her  virgin  votaries,  and  at  early  dawn, 
Sacred  to  May,  and  Love's  mysterious  rite, 

Brush  the  light  dewdrops  from  the  spangled  lawn. 

*  To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 

Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine; 
Nor  freshblown  garlands  village  maids  provide 
A  purer  offering  at  her  rustic  shrine. 
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*  No  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  lieight  around, 
To  valour's  games  th'  ambitious  youth  advance ; 

No  merry  Bells  and  Tabor's  sprightlitr  sound 

Wake  the  loud  carol  and  the  sportive  dance.' ''  ' 

We  also  find  the  following  allusion  to  the  fewness  of  the 
real  vernal  flowers  on  Mayday,  and  to  the  variable  weather, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  Style  :— 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Nature's  bashful  face 

And  opening  charms  May's  rude  embraces  fear: 
Is  she  not  sprung  of  April's  wayward  race, 

The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripened  year, 
With  showers  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 

With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treacherous  peace ; 
With  blushes,  harbouring  in  their  thin  disguise, 

The  blast  that  riots  on  the  Spring's  increase? 

For  various  further  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of 
Maypoles,  and  other  Mayday  customs,  consult  Vossius  on  the 
Origin  of  Idolatries ;  Brcaide's  Popular  Antiquities,  May  1 ; 
Fayne  Knight's  Worship  of  Priapus ;  and  Pissai  sur  le  Cnlte 
des  Divinites  Generatrices. 

Chimnei/siveepers'  Holiday.  —  Mayday  in  London  has  long 
been  the  chimneysweepers'  holiday:  they  decorate  them- 
selves with  flowers,  ribands,  and  tinsel,  and  dance  in  the 
streets.  This  practice  is  likely  to  become  obsolete,  as  infant 
chimneysweepers  are  going  out  of  fashion,  from  the  excessive 
cruelty  necessary  to  be  used  in  training  them  to  climb  the 
flues,  and  from  the  adoption  of  a  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Smart  for  cleansing  chimneys,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use 
of  climbing  children.  There  exists  in  London  a  society  for 
this  purpose. 

Chronology. — The  Fair  in   Wood  Street,  Waltharastow,   commonly 
called  May  Fair,  took  place  on  this  day  for  many  years  back. 

King  Henry  VIIL  and  his  beauteous  Queen  used  to 
rise  with  the  Sun  on  May  morning  to  partake  of  Mayday 
sports,  and  afterwards  diverted  themselves  with  shooting 
birds  in  the  woods,  and  in  rustic  festivity  consumed  the 
evening.  Several  of  our  kings  also  indulged  greatly  in 
Mayday  pastimes. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  Aiith.  Bor.  et  Aust.  may 
perhaps  allude  to  the  sign  Virgo,  now  conspicuous  through 
the  night,  or  to  the  Fable  of  Astraea  : — 

Sweete  softe  eyed  Virgin,  handmaid  of  new  May, 

Who  whylome  danced  on  Earth's  green  flowrie  breast, 

Why  hastenest  thou  to  Heaven's  high  starrie  way, 
To  seke  in  yonder  Pole  a  place  of  rest  ? 
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Thy  footsteps  slowlie  wear  and  wane  away, 
Since  fierce  Erynnis  trod  our  troubled  soil, 

And  bloodstriped  Fury,  drest  in  war's  array. 
Drove  every  peaceful   peasant  from  his  toil, 

Made  spears  of  scycles,  slaughtered  all  our  Lambs, 

And  took  our  Maypoles  to  make  battering  rams. 


ilWajj  2.     St.  AthanasiuSy  P.  of  Alexandria. 

Flat  ventus  Argestes, ,  Hyades  oriuntur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Fauna.  — The  Swallows  and  Martins  begin  now  to  be 
common,  and  are  perpetually  before  us  on  the  wing. 

On  the  Martlet,  from  Shakespeare. 

—  That  guest  of  Summer, 
The  templehaunting  Martlet,  doth  approve, 
By  her  loved  masonry,  that  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  her  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate,  is  soft,  and  pure. 

Of  the  Sioallow,  and  of  Birds  building  their  Nests. 

Now  sings  the  Cuckoo,  now  the  Swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  her  hanging  house 
Intent;   and  often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool ;   and  oft,  when  unobserved. 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw ;    till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

Ovid  notices  today  the  blowing  of  the  cold  Argestes, 
the  termination  of  the  Floralia,  and  the  rising  of  the 
Hyades :  — 

Postera  cum  roseam  pulsis  Hyperionis  astris 

In  matutinis  lampada  toilet  equis; 
Frigidus  Argestes  summas  mulcebit  aristas : 

Candidaque  a  Calabris  vela  dabuntur  aquis. 
At  siniul  inducent  obscura  crepuscula  noctem; 

Pars  Hyadum  toto  de  grege  nulla  latet. 
Ora  micant  tauri  septem  radiantia  flammis : 

Navita  quas  Hyadas  Grains  ab  imbre  vocat. 

The  author  of  Verses  on  the  Approach  of  Spring  notices 
the  Pleiades  as  being  with  the  Sun  this  month :  — 

Early  the  Sun  his  radiant  axle  guides. 
Scoping  his  steep  course  with  the  Pleiades. 
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Darwin  thus  addresses  Maia,  one  of  the  above  Seven 

Stars ;  — 

Ode  to  May. 

Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky, 

Sweet  May !   thy  radiant  form  unfold  ; 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 

And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 

For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower ; 
The  rills  in  softer  raurmurs  flow. 

And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

Light  Graces  dressed  in  flowery  wreaths, 
And  tiptoe  Joys,  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And  laughing  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throngs, 

On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 
Delighted  join  their  votive  songs. 

And  hail  thee  Goddess  of  the  Spring. 


iWag  3.      Lwentio  S.  Criicis.     St.  Alexander,  p.  M. 

Centaurus  oritur,  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Flora.  —  The  Biflorate  Narcissus  Narcissus  bijlorus  fl.  and  the  Poetic 
Narcissus  N.  Pueticus  begins  to  flower. 

Today  is  recorded  the  miraculous  cure  of  Sister  Barbara 
in  the  convent  of  New  Hall  at  Chelmsford,  anno  1822,  of 
which  Dr.  Badely  has  given  an  account,  in  his  little 
pamphlet.  The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  ascribes 
this  cure,  together  with  the  cure  of  Winifred  White  at  St. 
Winifred's  Well,  and  other  cures  of  the  same  sort,  to  the 
physical  effects  of  strong  faith  acting  on  the  human  body. 
We  cannot,  however,  credit  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of 
cure,  and  forbear  giving  any  opinion  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  festival  celebrated  today  is  that  of  the  Finding  of 
the  Holy  Cross  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine. 
Catholics  beheve  it  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
identical  Cross  whereon  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified ;  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  which,  together  with  the  won- 
derful Vision  of  a  Cross  seen  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  may  be  found  in  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  the  third  of  May.  The  Poly- 
theists  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus  on  the  spot  where  the 
crucifixion  took  place,  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter  where  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from   the   sepulchre.      The   pilgrimage    of  St. 
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Helena  took  place  in  the  year  326 ;  and  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Cross,  the  saintly  Empress  built  a  church  on  the 
spot.  Under  the  description  of  this  day,  Butler  informs 
us,  that  the  very  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preserved  in  some 
places,  having  flowed  miraculously  from  the  bleeding  of 
some  crucifix  pierced  in  derision  by  the  Jews;  and  he  refers 
for  authority  to  St.  Thomas,  iii.  p.  54,  a  2.  See  Butler, 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  note.  For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  see  14th  September.  St.  Jerome 
observes,  that  if  the  Israelites  so  venerated  the  wood  of  the 
Ark,  why  should  not  the  Christians  venerate  the  wood  of 
the  Cross? 

One  striking  proof  to  Christians  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Cross  found  by  St.  Helena  is,  that,  being  in  a  violent 
storm  in  the  Adriatic,  she  threw  one  of  the  nails  into  the 
sea  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  Cross,  and  it  completely 
allayed  the  tempest.  These  great  events  happened  Anno 
Domini  326,  being  the  tvventyfirst  year  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  first  after  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Time's  Telescope,  under  14th  September,  has  siven  some 
extracts  relative  to  the  Holy  Cross,  which  we  think  should 
belong  to  today :  —  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  cross  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  Church  on  this  day. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  notice  of  Holy  Cross 
Day,  than  by  giving  Professor  Humboldt's  interesting 
descri])tion  of  the  Cross  of  the  South,  as  lately  seen  by  this 
celebrated  traveller.  "  The  lower  regions  of  the  air,"  he 
observes,  "  were  loaded  with  vapours  for  some  days.  We 
saw  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cross  of  the  South, 
only  in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  in  the  sixteenth 
degree  of  latitude.  It  was  strongly  inclined,  and  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  between  the  clouds,  the  centre  of  which, 
furrowed  by  uncondensed  lightnings,  reflected  a  silver  light. 
The  pleasure  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Cross  was 
warmly  shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a 
friend  from  whom  we  have  been  long  separated.  Among 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  peculiar  motives  seem  to 
increase  this  feeling;  a  religious  sentiment  attaches  them 
to  a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  recals  the  sign  of  the 
faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 
World.  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascen- 
sion ;  it  follows,  that  the  constellation  is  almost  vertical  at 
the  moment  when  it  passes  the  meridian.  This  circumstance 
is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives  beyond  the  tropics,  or 
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in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  known  at  what  hour  of 
the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Southern  Cross  is  erect, 
or  inchned.  It  is  a  timepiece  that  advances  very  regularly 
nearly  four  minutes  a  day ;  and  no  other  group  of  stars 
exhibits,  to  the  naked  eye,  an  observation  of  time  so  easily 
made.  How  often  have  we  heard  our  guides  exclaim,  in 
the  savannas  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  extending  from 
Lima  to  Truxillo,  *  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins  to 
bend  !'  How  often  these  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting 
scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source  of 
the  river  of  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the  last  time; 
and  when  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  separate !" 

This  constellation  is  in  about  185  degrees  of  longitude; 
and  its  south  polar  distance  being  only  about  30  degrees,  it 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Hemans, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  above  quotation  :  — 

In  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread 
Where  savannas  in  boundless  magnificence  spread, 
And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow  wreaths  on  high, 
The  far  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 

The  fern  tree  waves  o'er  me,  the  fire  fly's  red  light, 
With  its  quick  glancing  splendour,  illumines  the  night ; 
And  I  read,  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  the  earth, 
How  distant  my  steps  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  loadstars  resplendently  burn, 
In  their  clear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotion  I  turn, 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South  !  and,  beholding  thee  shine, 
Scarce  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 

Thou  recallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  main 
My  father  unfolded  the  streamer  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  unperishing  symbol  emblazoned  in  thee. 

How  oft,  in  their  course  o'er  the  oceans  unknown, 
Where  all  was  mysterious  and  awfully  lone, 
Hath  their  spirit  been  cheered  by  thy  light,  when  the  deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  sleep  ! 

As  the  vision  that  rose  to  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
When  first' his  bright  banner  of  faith  was  unfurled; 
E'en  such,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou  ! 

And  to  me,  as  I  traverse  the  world  of  the  west, 
Through  deserts  of  beauty,  in  stillness  that  rest; 
By  forests  and  rivers,  untamed  in  their  pride, 
TJiy  beams  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 
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Shine  on  !   my  own  land  is  a  far  distant  spot, 

And  tlie  stars  of  thy  spheres  can  enlighten  it  not; 

And  the  eyes  which  I  love,  though  e'en  now  they  may  be 

O'er  the  firmament  wandering,  -can  gaze   not  on  thee  ! 

But  thou  lo  my  thoughts  art  a  pure  blazing  shrine, 
A   fount  of  bright  hopes   and  of  visions  divine; 
x\nd  my   soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free. 
Soars   high   o'er  the  Andes,  to  mingle  with  thee ! 


iWnn  4.     St.  Monica,  W.     St.  Godard,  B.  C. 

Chronos. — Battle  of  Tewkesbury  in    1471. 

Flora. — The  Ramshorns  or  Male  Orchis  Orchis  Mascula  blows  in 
moist  places,  and  contiimes  tliroughout  May  to  show  its  purple  pyran)ids 
above  the  grass.  The  gardens  now  begin  to  be  in  their  greatest  vernal 
beauty. 

Description  of  a  Garden  of  Flower s,fiom  Thomson. 

Fairhanded  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace, 

Throws  out  the  Snowdrop  and  tlie  Crocus  first, 

The  Daisy,  Primrose,  Violet  darkly  blue, 

And  Polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes; 

The  yellow   Wallflower,  stained  with  iron  brown. 

And  lavish  Stock  that  scents  the  garden  round. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  veinal  breezes  shed 

Auemonies,  Auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all   their  velvet  leaves. 

And  full  Ranunculus  of  glowing  red. 

Then  comes  the  Tulip  race,  where  beauty   play* 

Her  idle  freaks,  from  family  diffused 

To  family,  as   flies  the  father  dust, 

'llie    varied   colours  run ;  and  while  they  break 

On  the  charmed  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks. 

With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 

No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting,  from  the  bud. 

First  born  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes  — 

Nor  Hyacinths  of  purest  virgin  white. 

Low  bent  and  blushing  inwards  —  nor  Jonquils 

Of  potent  fragrance  —  nor  Narcissus  fair. 

As   o'er  the  fabled  mountain  banging  still  — 

Nor  broad  Carnations,  nor  gay  spotted  Pinks, 

Nor  showered   from   every  bush  the  damask  Rose. 

Urania.  —  At  nine  o'clock  the  appearance  in  the 
western  hemisphere  is  brilliant.  Capella  to  the  northwest; 
the  second  star  of  the  Bull,  northwest  by  west ;  the  first 
star  of  Orion  nearly  west,  and  near  to  the  horizon.  In  west 
by  south,  the  two  stars  of  the  Lesser  Dog ;  and  nearly 
southwest,  in  midheaven,  the  first  star  of  the  Lion.  The 
two  Pointers  are  near  the  meridian,  and  the  third  or  fourth 
stars  of  the  Bear  almost  on  the  meridian.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  stars  of  the  Bear  are  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  ; 
in  which  are  also  the  stars  of  the  Little  Bear,  a  constellation 
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very  much  resembling  the  Great  Bear;  the  Polar  Star 
beino;  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  two 
small  stars,  forming  with  it  the  tail.  More  to  the  east  are 
four  stars,  similar  in  position  to  the  four  first  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear.  A  line  drawn  from  the  third  and  fourth  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear  will  pass  through  the  third  star  of  the 
Little  Bear,  or  that  in  his  fore  shoulder.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  stars  of  the  Bear  direct  us  as  usual  to  the  splendour 
of  Arcturus  ;  and,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  from  him  to  the 
direction  east  by  south,  we  shall  perceive  nearly  in  mid- 
heaven  a  cluster  of  stars,  of  which  one  is  much  brighter 
than  the  rest,  but  far  less  bright  than  Arcturus;  the  cluster, 
from  its  shape,  is  called  the  Northern  Crown.  The  brightest 
of  the  stars  composing  the  Crown  is  called  Lucida  Coronae. 
In  the  south  southeast  we  see  the  first  star  of  the  Virgin ; 
to  the  east,  but  near  the  horizon,  that  of  the  Balance. 


ilWag  5.  St.Hilari/.  St.PiusV.PopeamlC.  St. Angelas, 
iSt.  Mauront.     Si.  Avertin.     Knights  of  Malta. 

Stellificatio  Lyrae,  Sagittarius  oritur. —  Rom.  Cal, 

The  acronycal  rising   of  Lyra  is  here  intended  by  the 
Calendar,  it  beino;  nearly  on  the  meridian  at  midnioht. 

Flora. — The  Poetic  Narcissus  N.  Poeticus,  and  also  the  Twoflowered 
Narcissus  N.  biflorus,  are  now  in  full  blow.  The  other  sorts  are  by  this 
time  usually  faded  away. 

On  Blights.  —  The  various  kinds  of  blight  which  happen 
in  Spring,  constitute  a  subject  which,  from  its  importance, 
well  deserves  a  minute  investigation.  There  appear  to  be 
three  kinds  of  blights.  The  first  occurs  in  the  early  Spring, 
about  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  Peach,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dry  frosty  wind,  usually  from  the 
North  or  North  East,  and  principally  affects  the  blossoms, 
causing  them  to  fall  off  prematurely.  The  two  other  kinds 
of  blights  occur  in  this  month,  affecting  principally  the 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  and  sometimes  the  Corn.  One  of 
these  consists  in  the  appearance  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
Aphides,  a  kind  of  small  insect  of  a  brown,  or  black,  or 
green  colour,  attacking  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  entirely 
encrusting  the  young  stems.  These  pests  are  always  found 
to  make  their  appearance  after  a  North  East  wind,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  by  many  that  they  are  actually  conveyed 
hither  by  the  wind. 
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Thomson,  too,  positively  ascribes  them  to  the  North 
wind  :  — 

For  oft  engendered  by  the  hazy  North, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp 
Keen  in  the  poisoned  breeze;   and  wasteful  eat, 
Through  buds  and   bark,  into  the  blackened  core 
Their  eager  way. 

In  our  opinion,  an  East  wind  more  often  brings  blights. 
Many  circumstances  indeed  favour  the  opinion  that  blights 
are  animalculae ;  as,  the  suddenness  with  which  they  appear, 
being  generally  in  the  course  of  a  single  night;  and  those 
trees  that  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  being  uninfected : 
indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  a  single  branch  that 
chances  to  be  screened  will  escape  unhurt,  while  the  rest 
of  the  tree  is  quite  covered  with  these  minute  destroyers. 
A  third  reason  may  be  derived  from  the  inactivity  of  these 
insects :  they  generally  remain  almost  immoveable  on  the 
branch  or  leaf  where  they  are  first  seen,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unprovided  with  wings  ;  yet  the  places  where 
they  are  commonly  found  are  those  parts  of  a  tree  which 
are  furthest  from  the  ground,  and  the  most  exposed  to  the 
wind.  The  last  kind  of  blight  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
South  or  South  West  Wind,  unaccompanied  by  insects ; 
the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  burnt  appearance  of 
all  leaves  and  shoots  which  are  exposed  to  that  quarter. 

Oaks  and  other  large  trees  suffer  from  this  blight. 
Chronology. — Napoleon   Buonaparte  died  in   1820,  at  St.  Helena. 

Lachrymal  Floioers,  from    I.T/cidas,  by  Milton. 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 

That  shrunk  thy  streams.     Return,  Sicilian  muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild   whispers  use 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

That  on   the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers ; 

Bring  the  rathe   Primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

The   tufted  Crowtoe,  and  pale  Jessamine, 

The   white  Pink,  and  the  Pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  Violet, 

The  rausk   Rose,  and  the  well  attired  woodbine, 

With  Cowslips  wan  that  liang  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  Daffbdillis  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycidas  lies. 
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At  the  Cimeti^re  du  Pere  la  Chaise,  at  Paris,  the  elegant 
custom  is  still  preserved  of  planting  flowers  about  the  tombs 
of  departed  friends  and  relations ;  an  usage  common  to 
France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  where  those  strong 
and  good  feelings  of  posthumous  attachment  are  preserved. 
In  England  they  are  nearly  extinct;  and  the  dull  graves  of 
South  British  churchyards  are  undecorated,  and  seldom 
revisited. 

Lines  on   Napoleon. 

Something  like  the  following  lines  were  suggested  on  reading  a  notice  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  November,  respecting  a  colossal  bust  of  Napo- 
leon, by  Canova,  lately  removed  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  from  its  hiding 
place  in  France  to  London.  We  have  inserted  them  from  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  without  even  guessing  the  name  of  the  author,  evidently  a 
a  Buonapartist. 

Oh,  mournful  fact !  Napoleon  the  Great 
Has  met  upon  the  barrtn  rock  his  fate !     * 
Unprejudiced  posterity  will  read      * 
The  blackened  tale,  and  execrate  the  deed. 

Legitimacy !  didst  thou  learn  of  hell 

To  envy  greatness  thou  canst  ne'er  excel  ? 

To  minor  sphere  of  intellect  confined, 

Think'st  thou  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  mind? 

What  is  it  thus  affrights  each  tyrant  king? 
Napoleon  dead !  has  he  still  power  to  sting  ? 
Canova  !  to  thine  hand  the  praise  is  due, 
He  lives  in  marble,  raised  to  life  by  you. 

The  villain  trembles  at  the  rustling  tree. 
And  Princes  at  the  Conqueror's  effigy. 
When  will  experience  unto  monarchs  prove. 
Their  best  security  's  their  people's  love? 


JWag  G.     St.  John  before  Latin  Gate,     St.  Eadberf. 

St.  JoJin  Damascen. 

0  rises  at  iv.  29'.  and  sets  at  vii.  31'. 

Scorpius  Medius  occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 

FLORA.--The  Garden  Squill  Scilla  Campanulata  blows.  When  the 
weather  is  fair,  this  is  a  delightful  time  of  year :  every  tree  is  in  blossom  t 
the  vernal  flora  is  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

Venvs. — Vernal  Love,  from  Thomson. 

When  first  the  soul  of  Love  is  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin, 
In  gallant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  long  forgotten  strain, 
At  first  faint  warbled.     But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than  all  alive  at  once  their  joy  o'erflow? 
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In  music  unconfined.     Up  springs  the  Lark, 

Shrillvoiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn; 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 

Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 

Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 

Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 

Of  the  coy  quoristers  that  lodge  within. 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  Thrush 

And  Woodlark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 

Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 

Of  notes,  when  listening  Pliilomela  deigns 

To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thouglit 

Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

The  Blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 

The  mellow  Bulifincli  answers  from  the  grove. 

Nor  are  tlie  Linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 

Poured  out  profusely,  silent.     Joined  to  these 

Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 

Of  newsprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix, 

Mellifluous.     The  Jay,  the  Rook,  the  Daw, 

And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 

Aid  the  full  concert,  while  the  Stockdove  breathes 

A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

Around  our  heads  the  whitewinged  Plover  wheels 

Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on. 

In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawns. 

To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  Wild  Duck  hence : 

O'er  the  rough  moss  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  Heath  Hen  flutters,  pious  fraud,  to  lead 

The  hot  pursuing  Spiiniel  far  astray  ! 

CoELUM. — The  weather  is  sometimes  cold  and  blowing 
at  this  time,  at  others  showery,  but  when  fine  and  warm 
it  is  truly  delightful ;  and  the  gay  glowing  of  the  vernal 
flowers  and  of  the  blossoms  on  the  trees,  the  music  of  birds 
in  every  grove  and  in  every  bush,  the  brilliant  verdure  of 
the  young  leaves,  and,  above  all,  the  delightful  freshness 
of  a  May  morning,  render  this  a  truly  enchanting  season. 

The  poets  have  ever  been  the  great  advocates  and  ad- 
mirers of  May.  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Milton, 
and  all  the  greater  poetic  spirits  of  Europe,  have  stooped 
from  their  lofty  places,  without  disdain,  to  do  justice  and 
honour  to  this  delicate  month.  Spenser,  in  his  account  of 
the  months,  thus  introduces  May  : — 

Then  came  faire  May,  the  fairest  mayd  on  ground, 
Deckt  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pryde, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around. 

The  circumstances  of  a  May  morning  are  thus  very 
naturally  described  by  the  same  poet  in  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar : — 

Young  folke  now  flocken  in,  every  where. 
To  gather  Maybuskets,  and  smelling  Brere ; 
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And  home  they  hasten,  the  postes  to  dight, 

And  all  the  Kirk  pillours,  care  daylight, 

With  Hawthorne  buds  and  sweet  Eglantine, 

And  girlonds  of  Hoses  and  soppes  in  wine. 

Sicker  this  morowe,  no  longer  agoe, 

I  saw  a  shole  of  Shepherds  outgoe, 

With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  jolly  chere; 

Before  them  yode  a  lustie  Tabrere, 
.  That  to  the  many  a  hornpipe  played, 

Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  one  with  his  mayd. 

To  see  these  folks  make  such  jovisaunce. 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

Though  to  the  greene  wood  they  speeden  hem  all. 

To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musicall, 
.  And  home  they  bringen,  in  a  royall  throne, 

Crowned  as  king ;  and  his  queen  attone 
'        Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 

A  fayre  flocke  of  Faeries,  and  a  fresh  bend  i 

Of  lovely  Nymphs.     O  that  I  were  there  \ 

To  helpen  the  ladies  their  Maybush  beare  ! 

Shakespeare  has  scattered  allusions  to  May,  like  flowers, 
over  all  his  plays  and  poems.  We  hear  of  "  The  merry 
month  of  May,"  the  "  Maymorn  of  youth,"  and  of  ''  Love 
whose  month  is  May." 


i^ag  7.     St.   Benedict   II.     St.  John   of  Beverly. 

St.  Stanislas. 

NoKAE. — Ptom.  Cal. 

Fauna. — The  melody  of  birds  is  perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year  greater 
and  more  constant  than  it  is  at  this  present  period.  The  Nightingale  the 
minstrel  of  the  eve;  and  the  Lark  the  herald  of  the  morn;  together  with 
the  numerous  birds  whose  music  fills  the  groves  all  day,  contribute,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  country  in  this  month.  Nor 
is  the  lowing  of  distant  Cattle  in  the  evening,  the  hooting  of  the  (Jwl,  and 
many  other  rustic  sounds,  deficient  in  power  to  please  by  association  of 
ideas.  Shakespeare  has  a  beautiful  comparison  of  the  Lark  and  Nightingale 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

Scene.     Juliet's  Chamber. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone .''   it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  Nightingale,  and  not  the  Lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  Pomegranate  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  Nightingale. 

Iio>?i.   It  was  the  Lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  Nightingale:   look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountam  tops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,   or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.   Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  Sun  exhales, 
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To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torchbearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.   Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye ; 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  : 
Nor  that  is  not  the  Lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go. 

Flora.  —  Beds  of  Tulips  begin  now  to  flower,  and  about  London, 
Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  of  England  and  Holland,  are  seen  in 
perfection  in  the  gardens  of  florists,  who  have  a  variety  of  very  whimsical 
names  for  the  diflferent  varieties.  The  early  or  Van  Thol  Tulip  is  now  out 
of  blow,  as  is  the  variety  called  the  Clariniond,  beds  of  which  appear  very 
beautiful  in  April.  The  sort  now  flowering  is  the  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  of 
which  the  names  Bizarre,  Golden  Eagle,  &c.  are  only  expressive  of  varieties. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  reader  we  quote  the  following  account  of  an 
accident  that  once  befell  a  gentleman  in  a  Tulip  garden,  from  the  Tatler, 
No.  218:— 

"  I  chanced  to  rise  very  early  one  particular  morning  this 
Summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  myself 
among  the  fields  and  meadows,  while  the  green  was  new, 
and  the  flowers  in  their  bloom.  As  at  this  season  of"  the 
year  every  lane  is  a  beautiful  walk,  and  every  hedge  full  of 
nosegays,  I  lost  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  among 
several  thickets  and  bushes  that  were  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  birds,  and  an  agreeable  confusion  of  notes,  which 
formed  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the  world  to  one  who  had 
passed  a  whole  winter  in  noise  and  smoke.  The  freshness 
of  the  dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with  the 
cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which  inspired  the  birds  with  so 
many  delightful  instincts,  created  in  me  the  same  kind  of 
animal  pleasure,  and  made  my  heart  overflow  with  such 
secret  emotions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed or  accounted  for.  On  this  occasion,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  upon  a  beautiful  simile  in  Milton. 

*  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  tiiick  and  sewers  annoy  the  iiir,    , 
Forth  issuing  on  a  Summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight: 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.' 

"  Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of  polite 
authors,  receive  an  additional  entertainment  from  the  country, 
as  it  revives  in  their  memories  those  charming  descriptions, 
with  which  such  authors  do  frequently  abound. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  simile  in 
Milton,  and  applying  it  to  myself,  when  I  observed  to  the 
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windward  of  me  a  black  cloud  falling  to  the  earth  in  long 
trails  of  rain,  which  made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a 
house  which  I  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  I 
was  walking.  As  I  sat  in  the  porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of 
two  or  three  persons,  who  seemed  very  earnest  in  discourse. 
My  curiosity  was  raised  when  I  heard  the  names  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Artaxerxes ;  and  as  their  talk  seemed 
to  run  on  ancient  heroes,  I  concluded  there  could  not  be  any 
secret  in  it ;  for  which  reason  I  thought  I  might  very  fairly 
listen  to  what  they  said. 

"  After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  altogether  groundless  and  chimerical,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  one  say,  that  he  valued  the  Black  Prince 
more  than  the  Duke  of  Vendosme.  How  the  Duke  of 
Vendosme  should  become  a  rival  of  the  Black  Prince,  I 
could  not  conceive  :  and  was  more  startled  when  I  heard  a 
second  affirm  with  great  vehemence,  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  not  going  off,  he  should  like  him  better  than 
either  of  them.  He  added,  that  though  the  season  was  so 
changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  blooming 
beauty.  I  was  wondering  to  myself  from  whence  they  had 
received  this  odd  intelligence  ;  especially  when  I  heard 
them  mention  the  names  of  several  other  great  generals,  as 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  they 
said,  were  both  running  away.  To  which  they  added,  what 
I  entirely  agreed  with  them  in,  that  the  crown  of  France  was 
very  weak,  but  that  the  Marshal  Villars  still  kept  his  colours. 
At  last  one  of  them  told  the  company,  if  they  would  go  along 
with  him,  he  would  show  them  a  chimneysweeper  and  a 
painted  lady  in  the  same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would 
very  much  please  them.  The  shower,  which  had  driven 
them  as  well  as  myself  into  the  house,  was  now  over ;  and 
as  they  were  passing  by  me  into  the  garden,  I  asked  them 
to  let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

"  The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in 
flowers,  it  would  be  worth  my  while  ;  for  that  he  believed 
he  could  show  me  such  a  blow  of  Tulips  as  was  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  whole  country. 

"  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they 
had  been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and  that  the  kings 
and  generals  they  had  mentioned  were  only  so  many  Tulips, 
to  which  the  gardeners,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
had  given  such  high  titles  and  appellations  of  honour. 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  glorious 
show  of  these  gay  vegetables,  that  arose  in  great  profusion 
on  all  the  banks  about  us.  Sometimes  I  considered  them 
with  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful 
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objects  varnished  over  with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained  with 
such  a  variety  of  colours  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any- 
artificial  dyes  or  tinctures.  Sometimes  I  considered  every 
leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue,  in  which  the  threads  and 
fibres  were  woven  together  into  different  configurations, 
which  gave  a  different  colouring  to  the  light  as  it  glanced 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  I  considered 
the  whole  bed  of  Tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
greatest  mathematician  and  philosopher  that  ever  lived,*  as 
a  multitude  of  optic  instruments,  designed  for  the  separating 
light  into  all  those  various  colours  of  which  it  is  composed. 

"  I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical  specula- 
tions, by  observing  the  company  often  seemed  to  laugh  at 
me.     I  accidentally  praised  a  Tulip  as  one  of  the  finest  I 
ever  saw,  upon  which  they  told  me  it  was  a  common  Fool's 
Coat.     Upon  that  I  praised  a  second,  which  it  seems  was 
but  another  kind  of  Fool's  Coat.     I  had  the  same  fate  with 
two  or  three  more  ;  for  which  reason  I  desired  the  owner  of 
the  garden  to  let  me  know  which  were   the  finest  of  the 
flowers,  for  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the  art,  that  I  thought 
the  most  beautiful  were  the  most  valuable,  and  that  those 
which  had  the  gayest  colours  were  the  most  beautiful.     The 
gentleman  smiled  at  my  ignorance :  he  seemed  a  very  plain 
honest  man,  and  a  person  of  good  sense,  had  not  his  head 
been  touched  with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates  calls 
the    Tu^^iTTTTo/A-avia,   Tidippomania,    insomuch,    that  he  would 
talk  very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the  world  but  a  Tulip. 
"  He  told  me,  that  he  valued  the  bed  of  flowers  which 
lay  before  us,  and   was  not  above  twenty  yards  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,   more  than  he  would  the  best  hundred 
acres  of  land  in   England;  and  added,  that  it  would  have 
been  worth  twice  the  money  it  is,  if  a  foolish  cookmaid  of 
his  had  not  almost  ruined  him  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking 
a  handful  of  Tulip  roots  for  an  heap  of  Onions,  and  by  that 
means,  says  he,  made  me  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  cost  me 
above  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.     He   then   showed   me  - 
what  he  thought  the  finest  of  his  Tulips,  which  I   found 
received  all  their  value  from  the  rarity  and  oddness,  and  put 
me  in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are  not  always  the 
greatest  beauties. 

"  I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happiness, 
that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantastical  tastes, 
nor  esteemed  any  thing  the  more  for  its  being  uncommon 
and  hard  to  be  met'with.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the 
whole  country  in  spring  time  as  a  spacious  garden,  and  make 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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as  many  visits  to  a  spot  of  Daisies,  or  a  bank  of  Violets,  as 
a  Florist  does  to  his  borders  or  parterres.  There  is  not  a 
bush  in  blossom  within  a  mile  of  me  which  I  am  not 
acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  Daffodil  or  Cowslip  that 
withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  missing  it. 
I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind  through  several  fields 
and  meadows  with  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  not  without 
reflecting  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which  has  made  the 
most  pleasing  and  most  beautiful  objects  the  most  ordinary 
and  most  common." 


Ma^S.    AppARiTio  S.MicHAELis.    St.  Peter,  Bp. 
St.  Wiro.    St.  Victor.    St.  Odrian.    St.  Gybrian. 

Lemur ia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — The  Narrowleaved  Peony  Paeonia  Tenuifoliu  and  the  Globe 
Flower  Trollius  Europaeus  come  into  blow  on  an  average  about  the  8th  of 
May.  The  former  is  a  beautiful  herbaceous  plant,  though  its  flowers  are 
not  of  long  duration,  as,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  days,  it  is  usually  out 
of  blow. 

Ovid  thus  notices  the  Lemuria  celebrated  today  : — 

Hinc  ubi  protulerit  formosa  ter  Hesperus  ora; 

Ter  dederint  Phoebo  sidera  victa  locum ; 
Ritus  erit  veteris  nocturna  Lemuria  sacri : 

Inferias  tacitis  manibus  ilia  dabunt. 
Annus  erat  brevior  nee  adhuc  pia  Februu  noraiil : 

Nectu  dux  mensum  Jane  biformis  eras. 
Jam  tamen  exstincto  cineri  sua  dona  ferebant : 

Compositique  nepos  busta  piabat  avi. 
Mensis  erat  Maius  majoruni  nomine  dictus : 

Qui  partem  prisci  nunc  quoque  moris  habet. 

The  Lemuria  were  so  called  from  the  Lemures  the  manes 
of  the  dead.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  souls,  after 
death,  wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called  Lares  Fami- 
liares,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known  by  the  name  of  Larvae 
or  Lemures.  They  terrified  the  good,  and  continually  haunted 
the  wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  the  super- 
stition to  celebrate  festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lemuria 
or  Lemurialia,  in  the  month  of  May.  They  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  to  appease  the  Manes  of  his  brother 
Remus,  from  whom  they  were  called  Remuria,  and,  by 
corruption,  Lemuria.  These  solemnities  continued  three 
nights,  during  which  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  and 
marriages  prohibited.  It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw 
black  beans  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable  to  them. 
They  also  muttered  magical  words,  and,  by  beating  kettles 
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and  drums,  they  believed  that  the  ghosts  would  depart  and 
no  longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon  earth. — Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  421,  &c.     Fersius,  v.  185. 

Horace  puts  among  terrors,  Carm.  II.  Ode  ii.  209 : — 

Somnia  terrores  magicos  niiracula  sagas, 
Nocturnes  Leniures  portensaque. 

On  the  Jlpparition  of  St.  Michael. — After  referring  our 
readers  to  Butler's  account  of  the  nature  of  angels,  (Lives 
of  the  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  115),  wo.  may  just  remind  them 
that  the  church  celebrates  today  the  apparition  of  St. 
Michael  to  the  Bishop  of  Eiponto,  and  other  spectral  visita- 
tions of  that  archangel.  Without  meaning  in  the  least  to 
discredit  the  sacred  story,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
possibility  of  an  apparent  descent  of  St.  Michael  being  pro- 
duced from  a  fog  obscuring  the  whole  of  the  steeple  of  the 
Maison  de  Ville  at  Bruxelles,  except  the  statue  of  the  saint 
at  the  top.  A  similar  thing  having  happened  at  Florence, 
we  shall  quote  the  account  of  it  in  the  words  of  the 
narrator  :  —  A  fog  having  intercepted  the  dome  of  one  of  the 
churches,  the  gilded  image  of  the  angel  at  the  top  remained 
visible  alone,  and  the  spectators  mistook  it  for  a  real  descent 
of  the  patron  saint.  Long  dwelling  on  images,  statues,  and 
even  on  beautiful  pictures,  is  capable  of  so  exciting  some 
minds  as  to  produce  subsequently  deceptive  spectral  illusions- 
of  similar  forms. 

On  this  very  day,  the  8th  May,  the  sudden  seeing  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  distant  friend  suggested  the  following 
lines  from  Klopstock,  of  which  we  select  a  translation  from 
the  Star  Newspaper  of  May  25,  1820,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  poetical  reader  today  : — 

Verses  occasioned  by  seeing  the  Portrait,  and  subsequently  the  Apparition^ 
of  a  lunglost  favourite  Mistress,  from  Klopitock. 

Selina  !  yes,  I  view  again 

A  form  still  dear  to  me; 
While  tears  of  rapture  flow  in  vain, 

Alas  !  for  'tis  not  she  ! 

Oft  have  I  wished  myself  that  Rose 

Entwined  amidst  thy  hair  — 
That  wellknown  robe  of  blue,  which  flows 

Around  thy  bosom  fair! 

But,  most  of  all,  that  lovelorn  flower, 

The  Heartsease  marked  with  jet, 
Which,  pressed  by  thee  in  youthful  hour. 

Expired  at  thy  feet ! 

When  evening's  dusky  shadows  fall, 

And  Cynthia  lights  the  sky, 
I  roam  'iieath  yondei'  ivied  wall, 

To  think  of  thee  and  sigli  I 
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By  every  Myrtle  bower  green, 

Where  we  have  twined  the  wreath; 

By  every  transient  bloom  of  Spring, 
That  adds  its  fragrant  breath  ! 

Dear  Portrait,  thou  canst  not  deceive! 

The  guileful  task  forbear: 
O,  change  it,  Heaven  !   and  let  me  live, 

And  bid  herself  be  here  ! 


JUag  9.    St.  Gregory  Naziauzen.    St.  Nicholas,  B.  C. 
St.  Hernias.     St.  Brynoth. 

Flora.  —  Solomon's  Seal  Convallaria  multiflora  and  the  Lily  of 
THE  Valley  Convallaria  Majalis  flower. 

Fauna. — The  Swift  Hirundo  Apus,  which  arrives  in  England  about 
this  time,  is  the  largest  of  the  Swallow  tribe;  it  is  of  a  sooty  black  colour, 
and  inhabits  old  steeples,  the  interior  of  old  tiled  roofs,  and  other  lofty  and 
secure  retreats,  where  it  builds.  In  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  it 
comes  out  in  quest  of  food,  and  utters,  while  rapidly  flying,  its  peculiar 
scream,  whence  it  is  called  Squeaker.  In  a  warm  Summer  morning  these 
birds  may  be  seen  flying  round  in  small  companies,  and  all  squeaking  together : 
in  the  evening  they  come  forth  again;  but  tiiere  are  times  in  the  middle  ot 
the  day  when  few  or  none  of  these  birds  are  seen.  Its  bold  and  rapid  flight, 
so  contrasted  to  that  of  the  Sand  Martin,  is  thus  well  epigrammatized : — 

Cypselus  in  vacuo  rapidis  volat  aethere  pennis 
Nee  metuit  aquilas  accipitremve  feram. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  scenery  of  a  May 
morning  is  particularly  beautiful ;  a  serene  sky,  a  refreshing 
fragrance  arising  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  melody 
of  the  birds,  all  combine  to  render  it  inexpressibly  delightful, 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  call  forth  a  song  of  grateful 
adoration. 

How  fresh  the  breeze  that  wafts  the  rich  perfume, 

And  swells  the  melody  of  waking  birds  ! 
The  hum  of  Bees  beneath  the  verdant  grove. 

And  Woodman's  song,  and  low  of  distant  herds  I 

And  yet  there  are  some  to  whom  these  scenes  are  able 
to  give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away  from  all  the  varieties 
of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their  hours  and  divert  their  thoughts 
by  a  tavern  dinner,  or  the  prattle  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Such  was,  by  his  own  confession,  Mr.  Bosvvell,  the  biographer 
of  Johnson ;  and  according  to  this  "honest  chronicler's" 
report,  the  Doctor  himself  was  alike  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  nature.  "  We  walked  in  the  evenino-  "  says  Bosvvell,  "in 
Greenwich  Park.  Johnson  asked  me,  I  suppose  by  way  of 
trying  my  disposition,  '  Is  not  this  very  fine  V  Having  no 
exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  being  morci 
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delighted  with  the  '  busy  hum  of  men,'  I  answered,  *  Yes, 
sir ;  but  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street.'  Johnson,  '  You  are 
right,  sir.'  I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may  censure 
my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  however,  shelter  myself  under 
the  authority  of  a  very  fashionable  Baronet  in  the  brilliant 
world,  who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of 
a  May  evening  in  the  country,  '  This  may  be  very  well ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the 
playhouse ! ! !'" 

Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs, 

And  Larks,  and  Nightingales,  are  odious  things. 

But  smoke  and  dust,  and  noise  and  crowds,  delight; 

And  to  be  pressed  to  death,  transports  her  quite : 

Where  silvery  rivulets  play  through  flowery  meads, 

And  Woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  Limes  their  shades, 

Black  kennels'  absent  odours  she  regrets, 

And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  Violets; 

Nor  likes  to  leave  iier  bed  at  early  dawn. 

To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 


iWaglO.  6*^. /9zV/ore  Patron  of  Madrid.  St.Comgall,A. 
St.  Cataldus,  Bp.  SS.  Gordian,  8^x.  St.  Antoninus, 
Bp.  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  iv.  23'.  and  sets  at  vii.  37'. 
Flora.  —  In  tolerably  early  years  the  Hieracium  Pilosella  flowers. 

Chronology.  —  Helston  Flora  Day.  —  On  the  present 
day  (1819),  says  a  cotemporary  author,  this  ancient  annual 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Helston  in  Cornwall,  with  more 
spirit  than  has  been  remembered  for  many  years.  The  town 
was  crowded  with  strangers,  who  arrived  from  all  quarters 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning.  About  one  o'clock  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  a  very  great  number,  wove  the 
furrydance  through  the  streets  and  houses.  The  street 
dancing  was  most  gaily  kept  up  by  all  classes  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening;  and  about  seven  o'clock  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their  ball  dresses,  again  assembled, 
and  lightly  danced  the  fade  through  the  streets  to  the  ball- 
room, where  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  greatest  glee,  by  a 
very  numerous  assembly  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  fashion, 
whom  even  the  charming  goddess  of  the  day  could  not  excel. 

Fauna.  —  The  birds  of  passage  are  by  this  time  all 
arrived,  and  most  of  them  busied  with  their  nests.  The 
Nightingale,  the  Thrush,  and  others,  now  sing  incessantly ; 
and  the  Nightjar  begins  to  be  heard  of  an  evening.  Fishing, 
if  not  already  commenced,  may  now  be  pursued  daily;  and 
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the  Fisher  would  do  well  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Flies  peculiar  to  this  month,  in  order  to  deceive  more 
easily  the  sprightly  Trout. 

The  Angler^s  Wish,  imitated  from  Walton. 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be, 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice : 
Sit  here  and  see  the  Turtle  Dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :    please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dewdrops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  oif  by  Summer  showers : 
Here  hear  old  Snigk  to  sing  a  song ; 
There  see  the  Wildhen  feed  her  young. 

Or  view  a  Laverock  build  her  nest, 
Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  lowpitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  ; 
Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice  : 

Or  with  Dog  Fangs,  and  perhaps  a  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Medway's  brook : 
There  sit  by  him,  smoke,  drink,  and  eat, 
There  see  the  Sun  both  rise  and  set :      s- 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on ;   and  beg  to  lead 
A  quiet  life  in  Hartwell  mead. 


iWag  11.    St.  Mmmnertus,  Bp.  and  Conf.    St.  Maieul 

of  Cluni. 

Flora. — The  Lancashire  Asphodee  Asphodelus  Luteus  and  the  Asiatic 
Globe  Flower  Trollius  Asiaticus  come  first  into  flower  very  nearly  on  this 
day  in  most  years.  The  Slenderleaved  Peony  is  now  full  blown,  and  is  an 
elegant  ornament  in  the  garden.  The  Monkey  Poppy  Papaver  Orientale 
just  begins  in  early  years  to  show  its  deep  reddish  orange  flowers.  By  the 
peculiar  red  colour  of  this  flower  it  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  Spring 
garden  from  every  other  of  those  numerous  grand  herbaceous  plants  which 
blow  during  this  month.  The  brilliant  light  red  of  this  plant  is  finely  con- 
trasted to  the  deep  and  glowing  crimson  of  the  OflScinal  Peony  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  they  are  both  in  blow  together.     See  May  17. 

Orion  occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 

Urania. — Another  setting  of  Orion  is  put  down  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  today,  and  in  one  edition  of  Ovid  is  styled 
the  occasiis  heliacus ;  but,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  the 
heliacal   setting  or   immersion  of  this   constellation  takes 
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place  at  neither  of  these  precise  times.  Ovid,  however,  takes 
occasion  thus  to  notice  this  constellation  and  the  fabulous 
origin  of  its  name,  formerly  spelled  Urion  : — 

Hunc  Hyreus,  quia  sic  genitus,  vocat  Uriona  : 

Perdidit  antiquum  litteia  prima  sonum. 
Creverat  immensum :   comitem  sibi  Delia  sumpsit : 

Ille  deae  custos,  ille  satelies  erat. 

We  shall  omit  the  absurd  history  of  Orion,  and  shall 
substitute  a  translation  instead  of  the  orioinal  Latin  of 
Ovid's  account  of  why  he  was  placed  in  heaven  : — 

He  was  Urion  called,  but  since  'tis  found 

That  the  first  letter's  altered  in  the  sound. 

Grown  up  Diana  chose  him  for  her  guard, 

A  mis^litv  hunter,  whom  the  forests  feared. 

Words  that  provoked  the  gods  once  from  him  fell. 

No  beasts  so  fierce,  said  he,  but  I  can  quell; 

When  lo  !  the  earth  a  baleful  Scorpion  sent, 

To  kill  Latona  was  the  dire  intent. 

Orion  saved  her,  though  himself  was  slain, 

But  did  for  that  a  spacious  place  obtain 

In  heaven.     To  thee  my  life,  said  she,  was  dear, 

And  for  thy  merit  shine  illustrious  there. 


iWlag  12.  -5*^.  Flavia  Domitilla,  V.  M.  St.  Pancras. 
St.  Rictrudes,  Abbess.  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
MM.     St.  Epiphanius.     St.  Germaniis. 

This  is  Old  May  Day. 

Martis  Bisaltoris. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora.  —  Ground  Ivy  Glechoma  hederacea  begins  now  to  flower 
abundantly,  and  spreads  out  by  creeping  along  on  the  ground,  and  sending 
down  roots  from  its  trailing  stalks. 

The  foliage  of  trees  is  commonly  completed  by  this  time. 
It  begins  with  the  aquatic  kinds,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar, 
and  Alder,  proceeds  to  the  Lime,  Sycamore,  and  Horse- 
chesnut,  and  concludes  with  the  Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Walnut, 
and  Mulberry ;  these  last,  however,  are  seldom  in  full  leaf 
till  June.     Cowper  observes  : — 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  wannish  grey;    the  Willow  such 
And  Poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  y\sh,  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 
Of  deeper  green  the  Elm ;    and  deeper  still, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surviving  Oak. 
Some  glossy  leaved  and  shining  in  the  Sun, 
The  Maple,  and  the  Reech  of  oily  nuts 
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Proiific,  and  the  Lime  at  dewy  eve 

DiflFusing  odours:   nor  unnoted  pass 

The  Sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  Autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

The  leafing  of  the  trees  is  often  thrown  back  by  the  cold 
nights  which  still  hapjoen  when  the  wind  is  northerly. 

Hygeia. — As  a  rule  of  health  for  May,  we  may  advise 
early  rising  in  particular,  as  being  essentially  conducive  to 
that  blessing.  Every  thing  now  invites  the  sluggard  to 
leave  his  bed  and  go  abroad.  We  shall  subjoin  a  persuasive 
from  Milton,  Avho  has  given  such  a  lively  description  of 
matutine  scenes  as  must  rouse  every  lover  of  the  country 
from  his  couch  : — 

Lines  from  Allegro. 

To  hear  the  Lark  begin  his  flight. 

And  sing  and  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch  tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 

Through  the  Sweetbrier,  or  the  Vine, 

Or  the  twisted  Eglantine : 

While  the  Cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  ; 

And  to  the  stack  or  the  barndoor 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

Oft  listening  now  the  Hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen. 

By  hedgerow  Elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 

Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  Ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  Milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  Mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  Shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  Hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures; 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast, 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim  with  Daisies  pride^ 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 
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iWag  13.     St.  John  the  Silent.     St.  Servatius.     St. 

Peter  Regulati. 

Pleiades  oriuntur  heliacc,     Aestatis  initium. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot  Ranunculus  Acris  begins  to 
be  common,  but  is  not  yet  so  numerous  as  the  R.  Bulbosus,  which  in  some 
places  gilds  the  fields ;  while  R.  Repens  only  begins  to  abound  here  and 
there  in  warm  places  :  a  few  days  later  this  species  becomes  the  most 
numerous  of  all. — See  Curtis^  Flora  Londinensis. 

Urania. — We  noticed  a  day  or  two  ago  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades  being  with  the  Sun.  We  now  record 
their  first  emersion  from  his  light  or  heliacal  rising,  which 
Ovid  thus  notices  in  his  Fasti ;  but  he  makes  their  rising 
the  pridie  of  the  Idus,  that  is,  tomorrow  instead  of  today, 
as  recorded  in  the  Calendar  : — 

Pleiades  adspicies  omnes  totumque  sororum 
Agmen,  ubi  ante  Idus  nox  erit  una  super. 

Jam  mihi  non  dubiis  auctoribus  incipit  aestas : 
Et  tepidi  finem  tempora  veris  habent. 

The  following  lines  are  selected  as  being  expressive  of 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  Nature  at  this  time  of  year  : — 

Verses  on  the  Progress  of  Vegetation  from  February  to  May. 

For  me  the  plants  of  yon  parterre 

Their  fragrant  eyes  unclose  : 
And  first  the  Snowdrop  cold  and  clear, 

That  greets  <leparting  snows ; 
Then  comes  the  Crocus  token  sure 

Of  primaveral  day; 
Then  Primroses  that  can  endure 

On  all  the  banks  till  May. 

Then  let  me  roam  the  shadowy  dell 

Beneath  her  milder  sky ; 
Where  Violets  give  the  fragrant  vale 

A  blue  embroidery. 
The  while  the  seasons  onward  press, 

And  Flora  treads  the  lawn, 
Anon  the  leaves  spring  on  the  trees, 

Which  blossoms  sVveet  adorn. 

The  pert  Acacia's  light  peagreen, 

The  Ash's  greyer  hue. 
The  Larch  and  Fir  so  lively  seen. 

The  Pine  of  darkening  blue ;  ' 

The  Oak  whose  boughs  scarce  cast  a  shade. 

The  deep  umbrageous  Elm, 
The  Sycamore,  the  noble  Beech, 

The  Mastic,  and  the  Holm ; 

The  Aspen's  silvery  whispering  leaves, 

That  answer  Zephyrs'  sighs ; 
The  Chesnut,  and  the  Aeschylus, 

That  penetrate  the  skies ; 
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The  airy  Birch  the  forest's  beau  ; 

The  mountain  Ash  the  belle; 
The  Hazel  copses  green  that  show 

Their  new  leaves  in  the  dell ; 

The  Tulip  tree  with  smooth  broad  leaves, 

The  Hornbeam,  and  the  Plane  ; 
The  Poplar  that  its  spiral  waves 

To  Maia's  Fan  again. 
There  o'er  yon  clear  translucid  pool 

Where  sportive  fishes  swim, 
The  Weeping  Willow  hangs  its  cool 

Boughs  drooping  to  the  brim. 

The  blossomed  Orchard  and  the  Vine 

Have  too  their  charms  for  me; 
The  Sweet  Briar,  and  the  Eglantine, 

Again  I  joy  to  see. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  the  Spring; 

And  while  it  doth  remain. 
Let  all  the  graces  dance  and  sing, 

Till  Winter  come  again. 


iWap  14.     St.  Pontius.     St.  Cartharg.     St.  Boniface. 

St.  Pachomius. 

Taurus  oritur,  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Idibus  ora  prior  stellantia  tollere  Taurum 

Indicat:    huic  signo  fabula  nota  subest: 
Praebuit,  ut  taurus,  Tyriae  sua  terga  puellae 

Jupiter,  et  falsa  cornua  fronte  tulit. 

Flora.  —  German  Fleur  de  Lis  Iris  Germanica  and  the  Creeping 
Crowfoot  Ranunculus  repens  blow  about  the  same  time ;  the  Ger- 
mander Speedwell  Veronica  Chamaedris  begins  to  be  plentiful  and  to 
ornament  the  grassy  banks  and  fields. 

The  Dandelion,  which  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  in  some  places  be- 
spangled the  fields  with  yellow,  now  presents  often  in  places  where  the 
Crowfoots  are  not  yet  abundant  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  crop  of 
Blowers,  as  children  call  them,  from  the  large  balls  of  plumed  seed  which 
their  numerous  stalks  bear,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  so  calm  that 
they  be  not  speedily  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Lewes  in  1264. 

Urania. — We  have  noticed  above  the  rising  of  Taurus, 
as  related  by  Ovid ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  remind 
our  astronomical  readers  of  the  new  Star  discovered  by 
Cassini  in  this  constellation  in  1672.  New  as  well  as 
periodical  Stars  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  telescopic  research  afforded  by  Astronomy.  We 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  account  given  of  them  in 
Ferguson's  Astronomy,  4to,  p.  251  ;  and  to  Tycho  Brahe's 
collection  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  wonderful  revolving 
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Star  in  Cassiopeia — a  Star  which  Astronomers  expect  will 
appear  again  in  a  few  years.  It  was  discovered  by  Corne- 
lius Gemma,  Nov.  8th,  1572. 


JWag  15.     St.  Genebern.     St.  Peter  and  St.  Aiidixw, 
M.  M.     St.  Dympna,  V, 

0  rises  at  iv.  15'.  and  sets  at  vii,  45'. 

IDUS.      Mercurii  Natalis.     Mercatorumfestum.     Scirpia  simulacra 
mittantur   in    Tibe.rim. — Rom.  Cal, 

Flora. — The  Yellow  Poppy  Papaver  Cambricum  now  begins  to  flower, 
and  continues  through  the  early  Summer ;  in  moist  shady  situations, 
particularly  among  Rocks,  its  native  places,  it  blows  out  nearly  all  the 
year. 

The  Pale  Poppy  Papaver  Nudicaide  also  inhabits  similar  situations  to 
the  last  flowers  about  the  same  time,  and  is  immediately  distinguished 
by  its  pale  strawcoloured  flowers. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Hexham  in  1463. 

The  Birthday  of  Mercury  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
today,  and  is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  poets  of  old.  So 
Ovid:  — 

Clare  nepos  Atlantis  ades :   quem  montibus  olim 

Edidit  Arcadiis  Pleias  una  Jovi : 
Pacis  et  armorum  superis  imisque  deorum 

Arbiter:  alato  qui  pede  carpis  iter: 
Laete  lyrae  pulsu,  nitida  qunque  luete  palaestra : 

Quo  didicit  cultfe  lingua  docente  loqui. 
Templa  tibi  posuere  patres  spectantia  circum 

Idibus :   ex  illo  est  haec  tibi  festa  dies. 

And  Horace :  — 

Hymnus  ad  Mercurium. 

Mercuri  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recenttmi 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 
More  palaestrae,  &c. 

And  again  in  Ode  xi.  — 

Ad  Mercurium.     Ut  cantus  sibi  dictet,  quibus  Lydejtectipossit. 

Mercuri  (nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides,  canendo) 
Tuque  testudo,  resonare  septem 
Callida  nervis,  &c. 

Fauna.  —  Nightingales  now  sing  night  and  day,  and  at 
no  time  of  year  is  their  melancholy  music  more  continually 
heard.  Melpomene  is  surely  the  guardian  Angel  of  these 
birds'  melody.  They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening,  and 
continue  it  the  whole  night.  During  the  solemn  stillness 
of  night,  every  sound  is  heard  with  advantage,  and  has, 
amid  darkness,  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  imagination. 
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O  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve  when  ail  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eve  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  Cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love :    O,  if  Jove's  will 

Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  ray  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh: 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  ray  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. — Milton. 

From  the  time  of  Homer*  to  the  present  day,  the  poets 
have  ever  considered  the  Nightingale  as  a  melancholy  fowl, 
and  the  tragic  fable  of  Philomela  still  continues  to  be 
associated  with  this  bird.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, all  concur  in  describing  the  Nightingale's  strains  as 
fraught  with  melancholy.  One  instance  from  the  latter 
will  suffice  :  — 

On  thee,  who  build'st  thy  tuneful  seat 
Protected  by  the  leafy  groves,  I  call, 

O  Nightingale  !  thy  accents  ever  sweet, 
Their  murmuring,  melancholy,  fall 

Prolong;   O  come,  and  with  thy  plaintive  strain 
Aid  me  to  utter  my  distress  ! 


iWag  16.     St.  Brendan.     St.Ubaldus.     St.  John  Nu- 
pomucen,  M.     St.  Abdjesus. 

Flora.  —  The  Lurid  Iris  Iris  lurida,  the  Gentianleaved  Speedwell 
Veronica  gentianoides,  and  the  Silver  Weed  Potentilla  argentea,  are  now 
in  flower. 

The  Vernal   Flora  is    now  in   her  richest   beauty,   and 
every  hour  adds  fresh  blooms  to  the  garish  day. 

Spring  Song. 

Now  returns  the  blooming  Spring, 

Flora  treads  the  smiling  plain, 
Zephyrus  with  musky  wing 

Fans  the  flowery  mead  again. 

Primrose  pale  and  Violet  blue, 

Scented  Woodbine,  Lily  fair, 
Muskrose  bathed  in  morning  dew, 

With  rich  odours  fill  the  air. 


*  Od.  T.  518. 
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Meadows  fresli  with  Daisies  trim, 

Shady  banks  with  Harebell  blue, 
Groves  where  birds  are  carolling, 

Towering  Pines  where  Turtles  coo. 

To  you  I  dedicate  my  hours, 

Lovely  May;    then  grant  to  me 
To  kiss  thee,  drest  in  all  thy  flowers, 

Neath  the  shade  of  yonder  tree. 

Urania.  —  The  Planets.  —  In  giving  our  readers  direc- 
tions for  finding  the  fixed  Stars,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the 
Planets,  as  the  latter  are  constantly  changing  place ;  we 
recommend,  therefore,  the  use  of  an  almanack  yearly,  that 
this  branch  may  not  be  neglected.  The  following  was 
found  in  MS.  wafered  into  Ferguson's  Astronomy. 

"  To  assist  the  mind  in  framing  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  and  relative  distances  of  the  primary  Planets, 
let  us  have  recourse  to  the  followino-  method.  The  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  is  145  feet  in  diameter.  Suppose  a  globe  of 
this  size  to  represent  the  Sun;  then  a  globe  of  9-rV  inches 
will  represent  Mercury;  one  of  17  Yg  inches,  Venus ;  one  of 
18  inches,  the  Earth;  one  of  5  inches  diameter,  the  Moon 
(whose  distance  from  the  Earth  is  240,000  miles) ;  one  of 
10  inches.  Mars;  one  of  15  feet,  Jupiter;  and  one  of 
11^  feet,  Saturn,  with  his  ring  four  feet  broad,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  his  body  all  around. 

In  this  proportion,  suppose  the  Sun  to  be  at  St.  Paul's, 
Then    5   Mercury  might  be  at  the  Tower  of  London, 

5   Venus  at  St.  James's  Palace, 

©  The  Earth  at  Marybone, 

$   Mars  at  Kensington, 

%  Jupiter  at  Hampton  Court, 

b   Saturn  at  Clifden ; 
all  moving  round  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  as  0  their  common 
centre." — MS.  found  in  Ferguson's  Astronomy. 


iIWayl7.    St.  Pascal  Bay  Ion.    St.  Possidius.   St.Silan. 
St.  Maw.     St.  Cathan.     St.  Madan. 

Flora. — The  Common  Peony  Paeonia  officinalis,  and  the  Peregrine 
Peony  Foeoniaperegrina,  {iower  about  this  time;  the  former  being  a  few 
days  the  earliest.  The  Slenderleaved  Peoriy  is  going  out  of  flower,  and  the 
Monkey  Poppy  in  full  bloom.  The  complete  Catalogue  of  Vernal  Flora 
will  be  found  under  May  24  of  this  Calendar.  Contrasted  to  the  glowing 
crimson  of  the  two  above  flowers,  we  may  consider  the  brilliant  light  red 
flowers  of  the  Monkey  Poppy  Fapaver  Orientale  which  now  begins  to 
blow. 

When  the  weather  be  fiire,  this  is  a  most  delightful  time 
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of  year,  and  people  like,  if  possible,  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  country ;  though,  owing  to  the  bad  manners  of  modern 
times,  the  Spring  season,  as  it  is  called,  is  hardly  over  in 
Paris  and  London. 

We  are  reminded  by  Virgii,  in  his  Georgics,  of  the 
delights  and  advantages  of  a  country  life,  in  the  following 
lines :  — 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas  !   quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victuni  justissima  tellus. 
Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam; 
Nee  varies  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postes, 
Illusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephyre'iaque  aera; 
Alba  neque  Assyrio  fncatur  lana  veneno, 
Nee  casia.  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  olivi. 
At  seeura  qiiies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarum;    et  latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluneae,  vivique  laeus  ;    at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  boum,  nioUesque  sub  arbore  sorani 
Non  absunt.     lUie  saltus,  ac  lustra  ferarum, 
Et  patiens  operum  parvoque  assueta  juventus, 
Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres ;   extrema  per  illos 
Justicia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. — Geor.  ii,  470. 

Thus  also  Menander  :  — 

Ay^ov  Eucre^scTTEpov  yEco^ysiv  ou^zva 
Oifxai'   (ps^Bi  ya^   bcra  ^eoig  av6v  naXa, 
Kjttov,  ^a(pvvv'   K^iOag  t',   sav  aTrei^co,  'ttuvu 


iNaj)   18.      *S'.S'.  Theodotus,  &;c.  MM.      St.  Eric. 
St.  Venantius,  M.     St.  Fotamon,  M. 

Flora. — The  Wall  Hawkweed  Hitrucium  murorum  may  now  be 
found  in  flower  on  dry  banks,  and  sometimes  on  old  walls.  This  plant 
grows  large  in  Sussex,  and  is  observed  to  flower  again  in  Autumn.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Mouse  Ear  Hawkweed  H.  Pilosella  becomes  common, 
and  lasts  all  the  Summer. 

We    resume    some  remarks    on   the   antiquities    of  the 
Moveable  Feasts :  — 

Whit  Monday.  —  This  day  and  Whit  Tuesday  are  ob- 
served as  festivals,  for  the  same  reason  as  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter.  Their  religious  character,  however,  is 
almost  obsolete,  and  they  are  now  kept  as  holidays,  in  which 
the  lower  classes  still  pursue  their  favourite  diversions. 
The  Whitsun  Ales,  and  other  customs  formerly  observed  at 
this  season,  are  now  obsolete. 
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On  Whitsuntide,   hy  Kirke  White. 

Hark,  how  merrily,  from  distant  tower. 
Ring  round  the  village  bells ;   now  on  the  gale 
They  rise  with  gradual  swell,  distinct  and  loud ; 
Anon  they  die  upon   the  pensive  ear, 
Melting  in  faintest  music.     They  bespeak 
A  day  of  jubilee,  and  oft  they  bear, 
Coramixt  along  the  unfrequented  shore. 
The  sound  of  village  dance  and   tabor  loud, 
Startling  the  musing  ear  of  solitude. 

Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide, 
When  happy  superstition,  gabbling  eld, 
Holds  her  unhurtful  gambols.     All  the  day 
The   rustic  revellers  ply  the  mazy  dance 
On  the  smooth  shaven  green,  and   then  at  eve 
Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries; 
And   many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell' of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the   labouring  moon. 
Or  draw  the  fixed  stars  from  their  eminence. 
And  still   the  midnight  tempest ;  then,   anon, 
Tell  of  uncharnelled   spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the   lone  wood's   unfrequented  path, 
Starthng  the  nighted  traveller;    while   the   sound 
Of  undistinguished  murmurs,  heard  to  come 
From   the  dark  centre  of  the  deepening  glen, 
Struck  oji  his  frozen  ear. 

A  superstitious  notion  appears  anciently  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  England,  that  "  whatsoever  one  did  ask  of  God 
upon  Whitsunday  morning,  at  the  instant  when  the  sun 
arose  and  played,  God  would  grant  it  him."  See  Arise 
Evans's  '*  Echo  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven ;  or,  a  Narration 
of  his  Life,"  8vo.  Lond.  1652,  p.  9.  He  says,  "  he  went  up 
a  hill  to  see  the  sun  arise  betimes  on  Whitsunday  morning," 
and  saw  it  at  its  rising  "  skip,  play,  dance,  and  turn  about 
like  a  wheel." 

"  At  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  custom  is,  that,  on 
Monday  after  Whitson  Week,  there  is  a  fat  live  lamb 
provided  ;  and  the  maids  of  the  town,  having  their  thumbs 
tied  behind  them,  run  after  it,  and  she  that  with  her  mouth 
takes  and  holds  the  lamb,  is  declared  Ladi/  of  the  Lamb; 
which  being  dressed,  with  the  skin  hanging  on,  is  carried  on 
a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companions  to  the 
green,  attended  with  music,  and  a  Morisco  dance  of  men, 
and  another  of  women,  where  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
dancing,  mirth,  and  merry  glee.  The  next  day  the  lamb  is 
part  baked,  boiled,  and  roast,  for  the  Lady's  Feast,  where 
she  sits  majestically  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her 
companions  with  her,  with  music  and  other  attendants, 
which  ends  the  solemnity,"  Beckwith's  edition  of  Blount's 
Jocular  Tenures,  p.  281 . 
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The  following  lines  on  Whitsunday  occur  in  Barnaby 
Googe's  translation  of  Naogeorgus  :  — 

On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heaven  flie,  ^ 
And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood  still  hangetli  in  the  skie. 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play,  and  teach  the  people  so ; 
None  otherwise  then  little  gyrles  with  puppets  use  to  do. — fo.  53.  b. 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  May  1757,  has  some 

homely    lines     illustrative     of    the    amusements     at    this 

season :  — 

The  term  goes  out,  and   must  give  way 
To  the  pleasant  time   of  Whitsunday  ; 
When  men  and  maids,  to  take  the  air, 
To  Ilighgate  or  Hyde  Park  repair. 
Some  who  are  wise,  or  otherwise. 
Go  down  to  Hampstead  or  Belsize*; 
Some  handsome  girl  picks  up  a  spark, 
And  walks  into  St.  James's  Park ; 
Some  in  Moorfields,  some  on  Tower  Hill; 
And  let  the  rest  go  where  they  will. 


ifttag  19.     St.   Peter  Celestine,   P.   C.     St.  Pruden- 
tiana,  V.     St.  Dunstan,  B.  C. 

Sol  in  Gemini — Rom.  Cai. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693.     Anne  Bullein  beheaded 
in  1536. 

St.  Dunstan  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  and  took  on  the 
monastic  habit  by  the  advice  of  Elphegus  the  Bold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  constructed  a  cell  at  his  native  place, 
and  led  a  devout  life  of  austerities,  beguiling  the  intervals  of 
devotion  by  bodily  labour,  which  he  considered  as  a  part  of 
penance,  and  which  he  directed  to  making  crosses,  beads, 
and  other  holy  emblems.  He  spent  a  year  in  exile  in 
Flanders,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
capacity  he  obliged  King  Edgar  to  do  penance  for  the 
seduction  of  a  Vestal  Virgin,  by  founding  a  nunnery,  which 
the  King  complied  with,  and  founded  the  Nunnery  at 
Shaftesbury.  St.  Dunstan  continued  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  Canterbury  till  he  died  in  988,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  ao;e.  The  followino;  whimsical  legend  relatino-  to  this 
Saint  is  extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  July   19, 

*  Belsize  House  at  Hampstead  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
notoriety  for  public  diversions.  It  was  open  for  the  entertainment  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  during  the  whole  Summer  season,  with  dancing.  An 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  daj^  says,  "  The  park,  wilderness, 
and  garden,  are  wonderfully  improved,  and  filled  with  variety  of  birds, 
which  compose  a  most  melodious  and  delightful  harmony." 
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1823.  We  insert  it  as  a  matter  of  amusement:  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  confounded  with  a  true  history.  We  have 
omitted  such  parts  of  the  story  as  do  not  agree  with  existing 
circumstances,  and  with  the  ancient  traditions.  We  will 
not  pretend  to  say  how  much  credit  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  legend. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Dunstan.  —  In  pious  seclusion  from 
the  lusts  and  vanities  of  a  profane  world,  St.  Dunstan 
devoted  a  solitary  life  to  the  exercise  of  religion.  His 
virtue,  his  austerities,  and  his  miracles,  sanctioned  and 
certified  by  the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  were 
devoutly  reverenced  by  the  countless  numbers  of  her  faithful 
votaries.  The  renown  of  his  piety  and  of  his  penance  re- 
sounded through  the  universe.  With  mingled  sentiments 
of  resentment  and  of  doubt,  the  Devil  received  the  unwel- 
come tidings.  He  determined  to  examine,  he  hoped  to 
falsify,  the  foundations  of  a  fame  which  kindled  his  envy, 
and  insulted  his  power.  The  execution  of  his  purpose 
required  privacy,  and  the  leader  of  embattled  spirits  against 
the  enthroned  Omnipotence  of  Heaven  was  above  the 
ostentation  of  a  vulgar  vanity.  Accompanied  by  the  humble 
retinue  of  only  two  attendant  imps,  the  enemy  of  mankind 
directed  his  steps  to  the  lonely  abode  of  the  ascetic  recluse. 
The  staff  and  scrip,  the  shells  and  sandals  of  a  pilgrim, 
disguised  the  demon.  Leaving  his  attendants  at  the  en- 
trance, he  introduced  himself  alone  into  the  cell  of  St. 
Dunstan.  The  piety,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  believe,  he  had  the  mortification  to  behold. 
Surrounded  by  holy  images  and  relics,  his  rosary  folded  to 
his  breast,  and  prostrate  on  the  earth  in  devout  adoration  of 
a  crucifix,  the  Saint  was  at  his  prayers.  Near  to  him  was 
placed  an  earthen  vessel  of  the  coarsest  material,  and  rudest 
workmanship.  In  the  estimation  of  a  judgment  enlightened 
by  religious  influence,  it  surpassed  in  value  the  costliest 
vase  that  was  ever  wrought  of  gold  and  gems  ;  it  had  been 
an  utensil  of  Saint  Winifred.  In  the  consecrated  relic,  on 
the  canonical  anniversary  of  her  festival,  and  from  her  own 
well,  the  pure  hands  of  Dunstan  himself  had  drawn  the 
material  element  of  baptismal  regeneration.  In  an  ecstacy 
of  devotional  rapture,  the  eyes  of  the  Saint  were  fixed  on 
the  more  than  crystalline  transparency  of  the  holy  fluid, 
when,  suddenly  agitated,  like  the  pool  of  Bethseda  by  the 
periodical  visit  of  the  descending  angel,  the  perturbation  of 
the  mystic  symbol  of  spiritual  purification,  announced  the 
unhallowed  presence  of  a  spiritual  foe.  The  real  nature  of 
his  insidious  visitor  stood  instantly  revealed  to  the  sanctity 
of  Dunstan.     Incensed  at  the  unseasonable  intrusion,  the 
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Saint  was  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  courtesy,  and  disclaimed 
the  obligations  of  hospitality.  With  iron  tongs,  lie  rudely 
seized,  and  with  a  firm  grasp  held  fast,  the  nose  of  the 
detected  impostor.  The  imps  who  had  been  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  Dunstan's  cell,  believed  that  the  screams 
which  they  heard  proceeded  from  the  Saint,  and  his 
imagined  sufferings  excited  their  unfeeling  derision.  Their 
error,  and  their  merriment,  were  of  short  duration.  Amazed 
at  the  precipitate  flight  of  a  sovereign  and  a  master  whom 
the  zeal  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  had  deemed 
invincible  by  aught  less  than  Omnipotence,  they  were  seized 
by  the  exasperated  Saint  before  they  could  recover  from 
their  consternation.  His  miraculous  power  was  exercised 
in  fixing  them  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  and  in 
condemning  them  to  the  irksome  task  of  preventing,  by 
unremitting  vigilance,  a  recurrence  of  unlicensed  intrusion 
on  his  studies  or  his  devotion.  With  reluctant  fidelity  they 
discharged  the  ungrateful  duty,  until  the  death  of  Dunstan 
changed  the  scene ;  it  scarcely  varied  the  nature  of  their 
punishment.  Removed  to  the  clock  that  is  attached  to  the 
Church  in  Fleet  Street  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Saint,  they  hebdominally  summon,  by  eleven  strokes  of 
their  sounding  clubs,  devout  cockneys  to  Divine  Worship. 
For  many  centuries  they  have  expected,  and  with  pertina- 
cious credulity  (the  strongest  minds  are  not  inaccessible  to 
the  illusions  of  hope),  they  persist  in  expecting  a  speedy 
termination  of  their  imprisonment.  But  their  expectation 
is  vain.  The  wrath  of  a  Saint  is  implacable,  and  they  will 
continue  to  mark  with  painful  attention,  and  to  notify  with 
inflexible  regularity,  the  minuter  divisions  of  time,  until 
time  itself  shall  be  finally  engulfed  in  eternity. 

From  the  ridiculous  legend  of  St.  Dunstan,  let  us  turn 
to  the  beauties  of  animated  nature  at  this  season,  and 
conclude  our  lucubrations  today,  with  the  following  lines 
from  Thomson's  Spring,  which  will  apply  to  this  period : — 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat, 
Whose  lofty  Elms,  and  venerable  Oaks, 
Invite  the  Hook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs 
In  early  Spring  his  airy  city  builds. 
And  ceaseless  caws  amusive;    there,  well  pleased, 
I  might  the  various  polity  survey 
Of  the  mixt  household  kmd.     The  careful  Hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  Cock; 
Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond. 
The  finely  chequered  Duck,  before  her  train, 
Rows  garrulous.     The  stately  sailing  Swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
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And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 

Bears  forward  fierce,  and  j^uards  his  osier  isle, 

Protective  of  his  yount^.     The  Turkey  nigh, 

Loud  threatening,  reddens ;  while  the  Peacock  spreads 

His  every  coloured  glory  to  the  Sun, 

And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 

O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  Dove 

Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 

The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 


iWag  20.     St.  Bermidin  of  Sienna.     -5"^.  Ethdbert,  K. 
and  M.     B.  Yvo  Bishop. 

0  rises  at  iv.  8'.  and  sets  at  vii.  52'. 

St.  Bemad  in  was  born  at  Massa  in  1380,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Albizeschi,  of  the  republic  of  Sienna.  He  is  re- 
corded to  have  fasted  every  Saturday  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  young  age  of  eleven  years, 
or  upwards,  and  became  one  of  the  Fraternity  de  Nostre 
Dame  of  Scala,  where  he  was  in  1400  miraculously  pre- 
served from  the  ravages  of  the  great  pestilence  which  then 
prevailed.  He  died,  63  years  old,  this  day  in  1444,  and 
was  canonized  by  Nicholas  the  Fifth  in  1450. 

St.  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  succeed&d  King 
Ethelred,  and  reigned  44  years.  He  was  barbarously  mar- 
tyred by  Queen  Quendreda  in  793.  Alfreda  his  wife  after- 
wards retired  to  Croyland  Abbey  in  the  Fens. 

The  twentieth  of  May  has  been  said  to  be  particularly 
lucky  for  lovers  to  meet  in  couples  to  marry;  at  least  so 
an  ancient  Ballad  in  "  Bighthelmstone's  Fancies,  p.   22," 

says : — 

Song  to  Harriet. 

All  haile  the  twentieth  of  May ! 
Haste,  my  Harriet,  haste  this  way  ! 

Roses  and  Violets  blue, 
Sweet  Briars,  and  fragrant  Eglantine, 

I  have  plucked  for  you. 

Of  the  three  Simmer  months  they  say. 
The  most  of  luck  is  the  twenty  o'  May, 

Our  hearts  and  hands  to  join; 
This  bloom  which  fills  the  fragrant  aire 
Shall  rest  upon  (hy  bosom  faire. 

And  thou  shall  rest  on  mine. 

Flora. — In  early  years  a  few  Roses  begin  to  appear 
about  this  time,  and  sweet  Violets  decay.  These  two  flowers 
have  been  styled  the  Rivals  of  the  Spring,  and  are  oftener 
put   in    contrast  than   any   others.     See  Goethe's   Poems 
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passim,  and  Verses  by  a  Madman,  written  on  a  Rock, 
p.  2.  Roses,  however,  succeed,  and  do  not  accompany 
Violets. 


itta|)21.     St.  Godrick,  Hermit.     St.  Hospitiiis,  Re- 
cluse in  Provence.     St.  FelLv. 

0  enters  the  nominal  n. 
Agonalia  Vejovi.      Canis  oritur. — Rora.  Cal. 

Flora.  —  The  Small  Crimson  Peony  Paeonia  humilis  flowers  about 
this  time ;  and  we  have  observed  the  regularity  of  this,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  for  many  years. 

CoELUM. — Among*  atmospheric  phenomena  to  be  no- 
ticed at  this  time  of  year,  we  may  mention  a  pale  lambent 
light  of  an  electric  sort,  which  plays  of  an  evening  in  fine 
weather  about  the  leaves  of  plants  ;  and  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  Forster's  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  third 
edition,  and  in  the  Journal  subjoined  to  that  work,  under 
May  21,  1808. 

The  sky  is  generally  serene,  and  the  weather  mild  and 
agreeable,  about  this  time.  A  cloudy  day,  however,  fre- 
quently happens,  and  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  day's 
rain ;  but  we  have  noticed  frequently,  that  an  overcast  sky, 
when  not  too  obscure,  is  the  best  for  viewing  flowers,  and  at 
this  time  of  year  often  sets  off  the  splendid  Vernal  Flora  to 
great  advantage. 

Song  to  Summer. 

Hail,  rural  Goddess  of  Delight! 

I  woo  thy  smiles  from  morn  to  night; 

Now  no  more  rude  Eurus  blows 

O'er  mountains  of  congealed  snows; 

But  thy  faire  handmaid  lovely  Male 

Treads  the  fresh  lawns,  and  leads  the  waie. 

Now,  at  Flora's  earlie  call, 

The  meadows  greene  and  vallies  all 

Pour  forth  their  variegated  flowers, 

To  regale  the  sportive  hours. 

Hence  then  let  me  fly  the  crovvde 

Of  busy  men,  and  seke  the  woode, 

With  some  Dryad  of  the  grove, 

By  shades  of  Elm  and  Oak  to  rove, 

Till  some  sequestered  spot  we  find, 

There,  on  Violet  bank  reclined, 

We  fly  the  Day  Star's  burning  heate, 

Which  cannot  reach  our  gieen  retreate; 

While  Zephyr,  with  light  whispering  breeze, 

Softly  dances  in  the  trees ; 

And,  upon  his  muskie  wing, 

Doth  a  thdusand  odours  brinsi 
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From  the  blooming  mead  below^ 

Where  Cowslips  sweet  and  Daisies  blow; 

And  from  out  her  grassie  bed 

The  Harebell  hangs  her  nodding  head  ; 

Hard  bye,  some  purling  stream  beside, 

Where  limpid  waters  gently  glide, 

Iris  shows  her  painted  woof 

Of  variegated  hues,  wind  proof; 

And  with  Water  Lillies  there, 

The  Nymphs  and  Naids  braid  the  haire; 

And  from  out  their  leafie  haunt, 

Tiie  birdes  most  melodious  chant. 

Then,  sweet  Nymph,  at  eventide, 

Let  us  roam  the  broke  beside, 

While  the  lovelorn  Nightingale 

Sadlie  sin^rs  the  woods  ymel, 

Till  the  Bittern's  booming  note 

O'er  the  sounding  mashes  flote, 

And  tl)e  ominous  Owls  do  crie, 

While  luckless  Bats  are  flitting  bye  ; 

Then  before  the  midnight  houre, 

When  ghostlie  Sprites  and  Pizgies  coure, 

We  will  betake  us  to  our  cot. 

And  be  it  there,  O  Sleep,  our  lot, 

To  rest  in  balmie  slumberings, 

Till  the  next  Cock  his  matin  rings. 


iWap  22.     St.  Yvo,  Confessor.     St.  Bobo.     St.  Basi- 
licus.     SS.  Castiis  and  Aemilius.     St.  Conall. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  about  this  time  is  very  apt  to 
become  warmer,  and  the  cold  winds  which  sometimes  blow 
in  May  to  be  changed  for  more  temperate  gales ;  in  that 
case  Summer  seems  to  come  on  all  at  once. 

Aeolus. — As  the  prognosticative  philosopher  can  gene- 
rally see  indications  of  the  sort  of  Summer  we  are  to  have 
about  this  time,  and  as  the  winds  which  have  blown  in 
Spring,  and  which  blow  at  this  time,  afford  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of  judging  of  the  approaching  season  ;  so  we 
take  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  our  speculative  readers, 
who  would  become  weather  wise,  to  observe  very  accurately 
all  the  changes  of  wind  about  this  time,  as,  between  the 
22d  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June,  the  weather  for  the  ensuing 
Summer  generally  shows  itself.  The  subject  of  the  winds  is 
one  by  no  means  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Meteorologists  ; 
for  the  currents,  like  other  phenomena,  are  all  subject  to 
general  laws,  and  admit  of  an  easier  prognosis  than  is 
generally  imagined,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  by  and  by. 
Something  may  be  said  of  the  construction  of  Weathercocks, 
often  so  ill  made  as  to  frustrate  the   object  of  their  con- 
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structors.  We  shall  subjoin  the  following  remarks  from 
"  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  London,  1823, 
p.  202  :— 

On  Winds,  and  on  the  Construction  of  Vanes. — I  iiave  lately 
remarked  a  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  change  of  Winds, 
which  I  have  never  heard  mentioned  by  Meteorologists,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  worth  noticing.  I  have  observed, 
that  when  the  current  next  the  Earth  has  changed  its  direc- 
tion,  it  has  frequently  got  into  and  blown  from  the  quarter 
from  which  an  upper  current  had  previously  blown.  I  was 
first  apprized  of  this,  by  observing  the  motion  of  an  upper 
stratum  of  clouds  to  be  different  from  that  of  those  which 
were  lower,  and  by  the  lower  clouds  afterwards  taking  the 
direction  of  those  above ;  but  as  1  had  few  opportunities  of 
observing  this  circumstance,  1  thought  it  merely  accidental. 
Subsequent  observations  on  the  various  directions  of  Air 
Balloons,  and  the  succeeding  changes  of  the  wind,  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  changes 
of  the  winds  begin  above,  and  are  propagated  downwards ; 
and  I  have  observed  this  of  several  successive  currents. 

Persons  who  are  desirous  of  making  these  observations, 
should  have  Windvanes  accurately  constructed,  and  should 
compare  their  indications  with  those  of  the  clouds  above. 
Weathercocks  should  be  made  with  a  ball  of  oil  at  the  top, 
so  constructed  as  to  keep  dropping  into  the  circular  cylinder 
on  which  the  fan  turns  round.  I  had  a  Vane  of  this  sort 
constructed,  which  had  a  small  bell  suspended  from  the 
point,  so  that  at  every  change  of  the  wind  I  was  apprized 
of  it  by  the  ringing  of  this  Tintinnabulum,  as  I  sat  under 
the  trees  of  the  Elm  Grove  at  Walthamstow  ;  and  I  could, 
in  some  instances,  hear  the  sound  when  in  the  house  at  some 
distance.  I  contrived  this  machine  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
sort  of  gales  which  might  blow,  as  I  found  them  at  times 
blowing  straight  and  steady,  but  at  others  so  irregular  and 
unsteady,  as  to  produce  a  constant  horizontal  vibration  of 
the  fan  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  pointed  side  of  the 
Weathercock  corresponding  in  its  motion  with  it,  the  little 
bell  kept  constantly  ringing.  I  can  safely  recommend  the 
use  of  these  sort  of  Vanes,  as  they  are  very  accurate  indi- 
cators of  the  wind,  when  constantly  lubricated  with  oil 
made  to  drip  into  them,  and  they  last  a  long  while  without 
wanting  repair.  The  one  above  alluded  to  at  Walthamstow 
was  put  up  in  April,  1817,  and  is  still  in  good  order.  The 
same  plan  has  since  been  followed  in  other  places. 

Vanes  are  of  ancient  invention,  and  one  of  the  most 
perfect  was  the  Aurologium,  placed  in  the  garden  of  Varro ; 
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but  though  so  long  known,  they  have  never  been  much  im- 
proved. At  the  Exchanges  of  London,  of  Lubeck,  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  of  other  great  commercial  towns,  they  have 
indices  in  the  chamber  below  where  they  are  fixed,  and 
these  indices  are  made  to  move  round  a  face  like  that  of  a 
clock  on  the  wall,  the  particular  wind  being  indicated  on 
the  dial.  The  fleche  or  sagittiforra  fan  is  the  best  shape 
for  Vanes ;  but  almost  any  preponderance  of  surface  over 
weight  on  the  side  to  be  moved  by  the  Wind,  is  enough  in 
moderate  breezes  to  indicate  their  direction,  as  we  may 
assure  ourselves  by  observing  the  cumbersome  and  whim- 
sical forms  of  Dragons,  Foxes,  Griffins,  Half  Moons,  and 
other  capricious  devices,  which  are  set  up  for  Weathercocks 
on  steeples  and  other  lofty  buildings.  When  the  breeze  is 
very  gentle,  however,  such  grotesque  Vanes  are  apt  to  become 
useless.  The  Dragon  on  Bowchurch  Steeple,  the  St.  Michael 
on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Bruxelles,  and  the  Grasshopper 
on  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  do  not  gyrate  with 
those  slight  movements  of  the  air  that  impel  the  Vanes 
which  turn  the  indices  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Insurance  Company.  The  Vanes  were  said  to  have  been 
originally  cut  out  in  the  form  of  a  Cock,  and  placed  on  the 
tops  of  churches  during  the  holy  ages,  as  an  emblem  of 
clerical  vigilance ;  hence  the  name  of  Weathercock,  in 
German  Wetterhahn. — Vide  Beckman's  Erfindungen,  vol.  i. 

Du  Cange  observes,  "  In  summitate  crucis  quae  campa-' 
nario  vulgo  imponitur  galli  gallinacei  effigi  solet  figura  quae 
ecclesiae  rectores  vigilantiae  admoneat." 


JWap  23.     St.  Julia,  V.  M.     St,  Deskkrius,  Bp.  of 
Vienne,  M.     St.  D^siderius,  Bp.  of  Langres. 

St.  Julia  was  a  noble  virgin  of  Carthage,  and  was  sold 
to  a  pagan  merchant  of  Syria,  after  the  taking  of  Carthage 
by  Genseric  in  439. 

Vulcano  Maiae  Tubilusirium.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Ramilies  in   1706. 

Flora.  —  Tlie   Purple   Goatsbeard    Tragopogon   porrifolius   and    the 
Yellow  Goatsbeard  Tragopogon pratensis  begin  to  blow. 

Of  all  the  indices  in  the  Horologium  Florae  the 
above  two  plants  are  the  most  regular:  they  open  their 
flowers  at  sunrise,  and  shut  them  so  regularly  at  midday,  that 
they  have  been  called  by  the  whimsical  name  of  Go  to  Bed 
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at  Noofi.     They  are  as  regular  as  a  clock,  and  are  mentioned 
as  such  in  the  following  verses  :— 

Retired  Leiswe's  Delight. 

To  sit  and  smoke  between  two  rows  of  Limes, 

Along  the  wall  of  some  neat  old  Dutch  town, 
In  noontide  heat,  and  hear  the  jingling  chimes 

From  Stadhause  Steeple ;  then  to  lay  one  down 
Upon  a  Primrose  bank,  where  Violet  flowers 

Smell  sweetly,  and  the  mead's  in  bloomy  prime, 
Till  Flora's  clock,  the  Goat's  Beard,  mark  the  hours, 

And  closing  says.  Arise,  'tis  dinner  time; 
Then  dine  on  Pyes  and  Cauliflower  heads. 
And  roam  away  the  afternoon  in  Tulip  Beds. 

Pales. — Cattle  are  usually  sent  to  the  pastures  before 
this  time  ;  and  the  juices  of  the  young  springing  grass  con- 
tribute to  render  the  milk  of  the  Cows  more  abundant  and 
of  a  finer  quality.     The  Dairy  now  occupies  attention. 

The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams, 
And  crouching  Jane,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  her  pail  and  chants  with  equal  glee. 

This  is  the  season  in  which  cheese  is  made ;  the  counties 
most  celebrated  for  this  article  are  Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Gloucestershire. 

CoKLUM. — The  corn  is  benefited  by  a  cold  and  windy 
May,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  run  into  stalk,  if  the  progress  of 
vegetation  be  much  accelerated  by  warm  weather  at  this 
season.  In  late  years,  some  sowing  remains  to  be  done, 
and  in  forward  ones  the  weeds  should  be  well  kept  under. 


i^aj)  24.     St.  Vincent.     St.  John  of  Prado,  M. 
SS.  Donat'ian  and  Rogatian. 

Regifugium  alterum. — Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology.  —  LINNAEI  NATALIS. — The  birth  of  Linnaeus  is 
celebrated  among  naturalists  by  an  anniversary  dinner  on  this  day.  The 
Linnean  Society  of  London  strictly  observe  this  annual  custom  to  dine 
together  in  London. 

Flora. — We  shall  subjoin  today  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  garden 
and  field  plants  at  present  blowing,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Vernal  Flora,  and  of  the  general  face  of  Nature 
at  this  period. 

Plants  which  compose  the  Vernal  Flora  in  the  Garden. 

Common  Peony  Paeonia  officinalis  in  full  blow. 
Slenderleaved  Peony  P.  ienuij'olia  going  oflf. 
Crimson  Peony  P.  peregrina. 
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Dwarf  I^eony  P.  humilis. 

Tulip  Tulipa  Gesneriana  in  infinite  varieties. 

Monkey  Poppy  Papaver  Orientale. 

Welch  Poppy  P.  Cumbricum; 

Pale  Poppy  P.  nudicaule. 

European  Globeflower  Trollius  Europaeus. 

Asiatic  Globeflower  Trollius  Asiaticus. 

BvcuELOii's  Buttons  Rimunculus  aeris  plenus. 

BiFLowERED  Narcissus  iV^.  biflorus. 

Poetic  Narcissus  iV^.poeijcMS. 

German  Fleur  de  Lis  Iris  Germunica,  two  varieties. 

Lurid  Iris  Iris  lurida. 

Wallflower  Chieranthus  cheiri,  numerously,  both  single  and  double 
sorts. 

Stock  Gilliflower  Chiranthus  fruticulosus  beginning.  Of  this  plant 
there  are  red,  white,  and  purple  varieties ;  also  double  Stocks. 

Yellow  Asphodel  Aspliodetus  luteus. 

Columbine  Aquilegia  vulgaris  begins  to  flower,  and  has  several 
varieties  in  gardens. 

Great  Star  of  Bethlehem  Ornitliogtilum  umbellatum. 

Peruvian  Squill  Scilla  Peruviana. 

Yellow  Azalea  Azalea  Pontica. 

Scarlet  Azalea  Azalea  nudijlora. 

Purple  Goatsheap.d  Tragopogon  porrifoUus. 

Yellow  Goatsbeard  Tragopogon  prattnsis. 

Motherwort  Hesperis  malronalis  begins  to  blow. 

Great  Leopard's  Bane  Doronicum  pardalianches. 

Lesser  Leopard's  Bane  Doronicum  pluntagineum. 

Ramshorns  or  Male  Orchis  O.  mascula  still  blows. 

Female  Orchis  Orchis  morio  still  flowers. 

In  the   Fields. 

The  Harebell  Scylla  nutans  makes  the  ground  blue  in  some  places. 
Bulbous  Crowfoot  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 
Creeping  Crowfoot  R.  repens  now  common. 
Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot  R.  acris  the  latest  of  all. 
Rough  Crowfoot  R.  hirsutus  not  so  common  as  the  above. 
The  fields  are  quite  yellow  with  the  al.ove  genus. 

Meadow  Lychnis  Lychnis  Flos  Cuculi. 

Campion  Lychnis  Lychnis  dioica  under  hedges  in  our  chalky  soils. 

Germander  Speedwell  Veronica  chumuedris  on  banks,  co\ering  them 
with  its  lively  blue,  comparable  only  to  the  Borage  or  the  Cynoglossum 
Omphalodes,  still  blowing  and  luxuriant  in  gardens. 

MousEAR  Scorpion  Grass  Myosotus  Scorpioides. 

Our  Lady's  Smock  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Bitter  Lady's  Smock  Cardamine  amura. 

Hedge  Geranium  Geranium  Robertianum ;  also  several  other  wild 
Geraniums. 

Kidlock  Sinapis  arvensis. 

Charlock  Raphanus  Raphanistrum. 

Sticiiwort  Stellaria  Holoslea. 

Yellow  Water  Lily  Nuphar  luteum  in  ponds  and  rivers. 

White  Water  Lily  Nymphea  alba  in  the  same. 

We  might  add  numerous  others,  which  will  be  found 
noticed  oa  the  days  when  they  usually  first  flower.  Besides 
these  many  of  the   plants   of   the   Primaveral    Flora   still 
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remain  in  blow,  as  Violets,  Heartseases,  Hepaticas,  Narcissi, 
some  Hyacinths,  Marsh  Marigolds,  Wood  Anemonies, 
Garden  Anemonies,  &c.  &c.  The  Cuckoo  Pint,  or  Lord 
and  Lady  Arum,  is  now  in  prime. 

Linnaeus  was  certainly  the  first  who  made  botany  into  a 
regular  science,  though  his  system  is  not  nearly  so  natural 
as  that  of  Jussieu  and  the  French  School.  Before  Linnaeus 
botany  was  merely  a  sort  of  florist  passion  for  flowers. 

It  does  not  appear,  according  to  the  researches  of  Beck- 
mann  and  other  antiquarians,  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  indulged  a  taste  for  flowers ;  nothing  appears  that 
would  imply  their  having  gardens  set  apart  for  the  culture 
of  these  pleasing  objects  ;  or  that  they  ever  endeavoured  to 
improve  their  own  wild  and  indigenous  plants,  or  imported 
others  from  foreign  countries.  We  can  only  consider  the 
florid  description  of  the  garden  of  Alcinolis  as  the  effusion 
of  poetry ;  and  those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  only  vineyards 
with  grottoes,  alcoves,  and  arbours.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  above 
three  centuries  ago  that  our  own  gardens  were,  probably,  in 
point  of  taste  as  well  as  of  products,  even  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and,  for  most  of  the  embellish- 
ments we  now  possess  of  flowerbeds,  shrubberies,  and  con- 
servatories, we  are  indebted  to  Oriental  countries. 

The  nations  among  whom  a  taste  for  flowers  was  first 
discovered  to  prevail  in  modern  times  were  China,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.  The  vegetable  treasures  of  the  Eastern  world 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople,  whence  they  passed  into 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  from  the  latter  into 
England ;  and  since  botany  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
science,  we  have  laid  the  whole  world  under  contribution 
for  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  we  have  not  only 
made  our  own,  but  generally  improved  in  vigour  and  beauty. 
The  passion  for  flowers  preceded  that  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing. The  Dutch  system  of  straight  walks,  enclosed  by  high 
clipped  hedges  of  Yew  or  Holly,  at  length  prevailed;  and 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths  bloomed  under  the  sheltered  windings 
of  the  "  Walls  of  Troy,"  most  ingeniously  traced  in  Box 
and  Yew.  A  taste  for  gardening,  which,  however  formal, 
is  found  at  length  to  be  preferable  to  the  absurd  winding 
paths  and  the  close  imitation  of  wild  nature  by  art,  which 
modern  gardenmakers  have  pretended  to  of  late  years.  The 
learned  Baron  Maseres  used  to  say,  "  Such  a  garden  was 
to  be  had  every  where  wild  in  Summer,  and  in  a  garden 
formality  v.as  preferable." 
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JWag  25.      St.   Urban.      St.   Mary  Magdalen  of 
Pazzi,  V.     St.  Gregory  VII.  c^x. 

0  rises  at  iv.  1'.  and  sets  at  vii.  59'. 
Fortunae  Templum.     Aquila  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

Nee  te  praetereo  populi  Fortiiiia  potentis 

Publica,  cui  templum  luce  sequente  datum  est. 

Hanc  ubi  dives  aquis  acceperit  Amphitrile; 
Grata  Jovi  fulvae  rostra  videbis  avis. 

It  is  customary  in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  drag  the 
image  of  St.  Urban  to  the  .'iver,  if  on  the  day  of  his  feast  it 
happens  to  be  foul  weather. 

J.  B.  Aubanus  tells  us,  that  "  upon  St.  Urban's  Day  all 
the  vintners  and  masters  of  vhieyards  set  a  table  either  in 
the  marketsteed,  or  in  some  other  open  and  public  place, 
and  covering  it  with  fine  napery,  and  strawing  upon  it  greene 
leaves  and  sweete  flowers,  do  place  upon  the  table  the 
image  of  that  holy  bishop,  and  then,  if  the  day  be  cleare  and 
faire,  they  crown  the  image  with  great  store  of  wine  ;  but  if 
the  weather  prove  rugged  and  rainie,  they  cast  filth,  mire, 
and  puddle  water  upon  it;  persuading  themselves  that,  if 
that  day  be  faire  and  calme,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin 
to  flourish,  will  prove  good  that  year;  but  if  it  be  stormie 
and  tempestuous,  they  shall  have  a  bad  vintage."  p.  282. 

The  same  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Regnum  Papisticum 
of  Naogeorgus,  which  we  have  so  often  quoted. 

If  St.  Urban's  Day  be  fair,  the  Germans  count  on  a  good 
vintage;  but  it'  stormy,  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  indicated. 
The  image  of  this  saint  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  market 
places,  and  crowned  with  flowers  ad  hvandum  omen. 

Fauna. — The  birds  are  still  occupied  with  their  nests, 
and  the  idle  part  of  mankind  in  disturbing  them,  for  mis- 
chievous human  kind  can  never  let  Nature  alone ;  and  birds' 
nesting,  as  it  is  called,  makes  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  idle  and  bad  boys. 

In  many  places  great  havoc  is  made  in  Spring  among 
Sparrows  and  other  small  birds  by  the  farmer ;  and  rewards 
are  sometimes  offered  for  their  destruction.  How  ignorant 
are  the  generality  of  mankind  of  their  own  good  !  This 
order  of  birds,  the  Sparrows,  includes  no  fewer  than  forty 
different  kinds  of  birds  which  do  not  eat  a  single  grain  of 
corn,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
devour  millions  of  insects  that  would  otherwise  prove  infi- 
nitely more  injurious  to  the  farmer  than  all  the  Sparrows 
that  haunt  his  fields,  were  they  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
they  are  ;  and  even  with  respect  to  House  Sparrows,  which 
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are  certainly,  in  some  measure,  injurious  to  the  crops,  were 
the  farmer  seriously  to  reflect  that  the  Almighty  has  not 
formed  any  race  of  beings  whatever  without  giving  to  them 
an  important  destination,  he  would  not  probably  be  so 
anxious  for  their  destruction.  It  has  been  satisfacforili/ 
ascertained  that  a  single  pair  of  common  Sparroivs,  while  their 
young  ones  are  in  the  nest,  deslrojj  on  an  average  above  three 
thousand  Caterpillars  every  rceek!  At  this  rate,  if  all  the 
species  of  small  birds  %cere  to  be  extirpated,  what  would  tlien 
become  of  the  crops  ? 


iWag  26.  St.  Augustine,  B.C.  Apostle  of  England. 
St.  Philip  Neri.  St.  Quadratus.  St.  Ekutherius, 
St.  Oduvald. 

Of  St.  Augustine,  the  Apostle  of  England,  an  elaborate 
account  will  be  found  in  Butler  under  the  26th  of  May. 

Arctophijlax  occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 

Auferet  ex  ociilis  veniens  aurora  Booten  : 
Continuaque  die  sidus  Hyantis  erit. 

See  an  account  of  the  Hyades  tomorrow. 

Flora. — The  Purple  Rhododendron  Rhododendron  Ponticum  is  nowir? 
full  flower;  and  the  Yellow  Azalea  Azalea  Pontica,  as  well  as  the  Scarlet 
Azalea  Azalea  nudiflora,  are  also  in  full  blow. 

The  above  three  flowering  shrubs  make  a  beautiful  figure 
in  gardens  at  this  time  of  year,  and  continue  in  blow  for  a 
month  or  more.  They  succeed  to  another  flowering  shrub, 
the  Mezereon,  which  blossoms  during  the  primaveral  period, 
and  is  now  out  of  blow,  the  small  leaves  and  reddish  seeds 
alone  being  seen  on  its  branches. 

The  White  Thorn,  or  May,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  in 
blossom,  the  grass  is  green,  and  the  vernal  bloom  of  Nature 
still  in  perfection  —  every  where,  as  Goethe  expresses  it, 
"  Jede  Heke  ist  ein  Straus  von  Bluhten." 

Pomona. — A  few  unripe  Gooseberries  begin  now  to  be 
gathered  for  tarts,  which,  however,  still  taste  a  good  deal  of 
the  wood,  though  they  are  by  some  persons  regarded  as  a 
great  luxury. 

Proverbs  relating  to  May. 

A  cold  May  and"  a  windy 
Makes  a  fat  barn  and  a  findy. 

A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  churchyard. 
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We  insert,  in  conclusion,  the  following  proverbs,  being 
the  supplement  to  those  we  have  already  given  under  March 
and  April,  and  which  make  up  a  collection  of  popular  adages 
relating  to  the  seasons,  &c.  which  we  have  collected  with 
much  diligence  : — 

Proverbs  relating  to  the  Weather,  Seasons,  S^c. 

Drought  never  bred  dearth  in  England. 

Whoso  hath  but  a  mouth,  shall  ne'er  in  England  suffer  drought. 

"When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 
England  woe  -and  welladay. 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand. 
Then  it  is  well  with  Angle  Land. 

After  a  famine  in  the  stall, 
Comes  a  famine  in  the  hall. 

When  the  Cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  Tkorn, 
Sell  your  Cow,  and  buy  your  corn  : 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit, 
Sell  your  corn,  and  buy  your  Slieep. 
If  the  Cock  moult  before  the  Hen, 
We  shall  have  weather  thick  and  thin; 
But  if  the  Hen  moult  before  the  Cock, 
We  shall  have  weather  hard  as  a  block. 

As  the  days  lengthen,  so  the  cold  strengthen. 

If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and  leave. 

But  if  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  morrow,  it  will  neither  leed  nor  borrow^ 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning; 
But  a  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight. 

No  tempest,  good  July,  lest  corn  come  off  blue  by. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  East,  it's  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  South,  it's  in  the  rain's  mouth. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  South, 

It  blows  the  bait  into  the  fishes'  mouth. 

No  weather  is  ill,  if  the  wind  be  still. 

When  the  Sloetree  is  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
Sow  your  Barley  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 

A  green  Winter  makes  a  fat  churchyard. 

Hail  brings  frost  in  the  tail. 

A  snow  year,  a  rich  year. 

Winter's  thunder's  Sunnner's  wonder. 


i^ag  27.     St.  Bede.      St.  Julius.     St.  John,  Pope. 

The  venerable  St.  Bede,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  noted  as  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  profound  learning 
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and  deeprooted  piety :  it  was  always  a  question  which  he 
did  most,  pray  or  read. — Refer  to  Butler,  vol.  v.  p.  379. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Sonnets  and  Memorials," 
recently  published,  has  paid  an  elegant  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Bede.  Having  described  the  "  primitive  Saxon 
clergy,"  their  entire  devotion  to  religious  duties,  and  their 
secluded  life,  the  poet  thus  beautifully  continues  his  son- 
nettal  chain  : — 

Methinks  that  to  some  vacant  heimitage 

My  feet  would  rather  turn — to  some  dry  nook 

Scooped  out  of  living  rock,  and  near  a  brook 

Hurled  down  a  mountain  cove  from  stage  to  stage, 

Yet  tempering,  for  ray  sight,  its  bustling  rage 

In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool; 

Thence  creeping  under  forest  arches  cool, 

Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  glorious  equipage 

Perchance  would  throng  my  dreams.     A  beechen  bowl, 

A  Maple  dish,  my  furniture  should  be ; 

Crisp  yellow  leaves  my  bed ;  the  hooting  Owl 

My  nightwatch:  nor  should  e'er  the  crested  fowl 

From  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  sound  for  me, 

Tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  industry. 

But  what  if  one,  through  grove  or  flowery  mead. 

Indulging  thus  at  will  the  creeping  feet 

Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  should  meet 

The  hovering  shade  of  venerable  Bede, 

The  saint,  the  scholar,  from  a  circle  freed 

Of  toil  stupendous,  in  a  hallowed  seat 

Of  learning,  where  he  heard  the  billows  beat 

On  a  wild  coast — rough  monitors  to  feed 

Perpetual  industry — sublime  recluse  ! 

The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the  debt 

Imposed  on  human  kind,  must  first  forget 

Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 

Of  a  long  life,  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  last  dear  service  of  thy  passing  breath  ! 

Chronology.  —  John  Calvin,  the  persecuting,  unchristian,  and,  as 
Bishop  Milner  styles  him,  blasphemous  reformer,  died  in  1564,  at  Geneva. 

Hi/ades  oi-iuyitur. — Rom.  Cal. 

This  must  allude  to  their  cosmical  risino;,  and  is  not 
noticed  in  Ovid  today.  But  their  heliacal  setting  is  men- 
tioned, or  rather  alluded  to,  yesterday. 

The  Hyades,  so  called  from  their  rainy  indications,  are  a 
small  cluster  of  stars  near  to  the  south  of  Aldebaran :  they 
are  neither  so  light  nor  so  numerous  as  the  Pleiades,  to 
which  they  bear  some  resemblance ;  but  it  requires  a  very 
clear  atmosphere  to  distinguish  them  without  a  telescope. 
The  Hyades,  like  the  Pleiades  and  all  the  constellations  of 
Taurus,  become  conspicuous  as  an  evening  stellification  in 
the  East  late  in  Autumn. 
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Although  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades  are  sometimes 
represented  as  distinct  constellations,  and,  indeed,  very 
properly  so,  being  distinct  clusters  of  stars,  they  are  only, 
nevertheless,  component  parts  of  that  of  Taurus.  The 
Hyades  are  the  feigned  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 
They  are  composed  of  numerous  small  stars  surrounding 
Aldebaran,  which  forms  the  right  eye  of  the  Bull,  and  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  latitude  is  5°  29'  40"  south, 
and  longitude  6°  32'  9"  of  Gemini.  The  Arabians  call  it 
Ainaltor,  the  Bull's  Eye  ;  but  Aldebiron,  signifying  "  he 
went  before,  or  led  the  way,"  points  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  astronomy  when  this  star  was  the  foremost,  or  most 
illustrious,  among  the  celestial  host,  Taurus  being  then  the 
first  of  the  signs.  The  Hyades,  it  is  also  said,  were  anciently 
called  Debaroth,  of  which  the  most  brilliant  was  named 
Aldebaran ;  but  al  or  el  was  the  name  of  Sol,  and  Deborah  or 
Debaran  has  been  translated  order,  march,  series ;  the  march 
of  the  celestial  hosts  would  then  be  typified  by  the  asterism 
Aldebaran.  The  declination  of  Aldebaran,  in  1820,  was 
16"  8'  24"  N.  and  its  right  ascension  66°  23'  52".  It  rises 
at  London  nearly  on  the  NE.  by  E.  ^  E.  point  of  the  com- 
pass. Its  meridian  altitude  is  54°  37'  24",  and  the  time  of 
its  rising  and  culminating,  or  passing  the  meridian  of  that 
city,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Risiiig. 


January  • 
February 
March  •• 
April  •  •  • 

May 

June    •  •  • 


H. 

■  2 
0 

10 
8 

■  6 


M. 

15  aft. 

<2  . . 

10  nior 

0  •' 

15  •• 


4     15 


Culminat 

ing. 

H. 

M. 

9 

37 

aft. 

7 

25 

.   5 

37 

3 

43 

1 

53 

11 

46 

mor. 

Rising. 

H.  M. 

July    2  10 

August    ••..0  13 

September  •  -10  10 

October  •  •  • .   8  30 

November  •  •   6  35 

December  •  •   4  30 


Culminating. 

H.       M. 


mor. 


aft. 


9 
7 
5 
3 
1 


42 
34 
42 
54 
58 
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Aldebaran  is  one  of  those  stars  which  are  frequently 
employed  by  sailors  for  determining  the  course  and  position 
of  their  vessel,  either  by  means  of  its  altitude  or  its  distance 
from  the  Moon  ;  whence  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation may  be  found  from  the  chronometer. 

The  Pleiades  are  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  Bull,  north- 
west of  the  Hyades  ;  they  consist  of  many  small  bright  stars, 
the  largest  of  which  is  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  is  called 

•  •  •  1 

Lucida  Pleindum.  This  group  passes  vertically  over  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Bengal,  the  southern  parts  of  China, 
California,  and  the  Straits  of  Florida.  It  v/as  obviously  one 
of  those  which  attracted  early  notice,  as  the  various  allusions 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  sufficiently  prove.  Job  men- 
tions the  Pleiades  Pleione  in  conjunction  with  Arcturus  and 
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Orion.  He  speaks  of  the  power  "  zchich  niaketh  Arctiirus^ 
and  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Chambers  of  the  South," 
ix.  9.  We  shall  close  our  account  of  this  constellation  with 
its  fabulous  origin. 

Pleiades,  or  Vergiliae,  was  a  name  given  to  seven  of  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione  or  Aethra,  one  of  the  Ocea- 
nides.  They  were  placed  in  the  heavens  after  death,  where 
they  formed  a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  near  the  back  of 
the  Bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their  names  were  Alcyone,  Merope, 
Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Sterope,  and  Celeno.  They  all, 
except  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  had 
some  of  the  immortal  gods  for  their  suitors.  On  that 
account,  therefore,  Merope's  star  is  dim  and  obscure  among 
the  rest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  married  a  mortal.  The 
name  of  the  Pleiades  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ttXseiv, 
to  sai/,  because  that  constellation  shows  the  time  most 
favourable  to  navigators,  which  is  in  the  Spring.  The  name 
of  Vergiliae  they  derive  from  Ver,  the  Spring.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Atlantides  from  their  father,  or  Hesperides 
from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  belonged  to  Atlas. 
Hygin.  fab.  192.  P.  A.  ii.  c.  21.  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  v.  293. 
Fast.  V.  106  and  170.  Hesiod.  Oper.  et  Dies.  Homer,  Od.  5. 
Horat.  iv.  od.  11.     Virg.  G.  i.  v.  138,  1.  4,  253. 

The  Hyades  wei'e  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined 
away  and  died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
They  received  the  name  of  Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas. 
Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and 
Polyxo.  To  these  some  have  added,  Thione  and  Prodice, 
and  they  maintained  that  they  were  daughters  of  Hyas  and 
Aethra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daugh- 
ters of  Erectheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  Hyades  were  always  attended  with  much 
rain,  whence  the  name  va,  pluo.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  165.  Hygin. 
fab.  182.     Eurip.  in  Iron. 


il^ay  28.     St.  Germanus.     St.  Caro,  Martyr. 

St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  Confessor,  the  glory  of 
the  church  of  France,  was  born  near  Autun  in  469,  and 
died  in  576.  His  life  is  written  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
by  Mabillon,  and  others.  St.  Germain  Avas  forewarned  of 
his  episcopal  dignities  at  Paris  in  a  dream,  wherein  he  had 
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a  vision  of  the  keys  of  that  city  being  presented  to  him. — 
See  a  full  account  in  Butlers  Lives,  v.  393. 

We  shall  close  today  with  a  selection  of  lines  appropriate 
to  the  time  of  year. 

Lucretius  on  Spring  and  the  Seasons,  translated  by  Goode. 

Spring  comes,  and  Venus  with  fell  foot  advanced  ; 
Then  lightwinged  Zephyr  harbinger  beloved; 
Maternal  Flora,  strewing  ere  she  treads, 
For  every  footstep  flowers  of  choicest  hue, 
And  the  glad  aether  loading  with  perfumes : 
Then  Heat  succeeds,  the  parched  Etesian  breeze. 
And  dustdiscoloured  Ceres;  Autumn  then 
Follows,  and  tipsy  Bacchus,  arm  in  arm. 
And  Storms  and  Tempests;  Eurus  roars  amain. 
And  the  red  South  brews  thunders;  till,  at  lerrgth. 
Cold  shuts  the  scene,  and  Winter's  train  prevails. 
Snows,  hoary  Sleet,  and  Frost,  with  chattering  teeth. 

Milton  makes  the  most  heavenly  clime  to  consist  of  an 

eternal  Spring  — 

The  birds  their  quire  apply;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring. 

From  Atherstone's  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum. 

Soft  tints  of  sweet  May  morn,  when  day's  bright  god 
Looks  smiling  from  behind  delicious  mists; 
Throwing  his  slant  rays  on  the  glistening  grass. 
Where  'gainst  the  rich  deep  green  the  Cowslip  hangs 
His  elegant  bells  of  purest  gold  : — the  pale 
Sweet  perfumed  Primrose  lilts  its  face  to  heaven, 
Like  the  full,  artless  gaze  of  infancy  : — 
The  little  raycrownetl  Daisy  peeps  beneath, 
When  the  tall  neighbour  grass,  heavy  with  dew, 
Bows  down  its  head  beneath  the  freshening  breeze; 
Where  oft  in  long  dark  lines  the  waving  trees 
Throw  their  soft  shadows  on  the  sunny  fields ; 
Where,  in  the  musicbreathing  hedge,  the  thorn 
And  pearly  white  May  Blossom,  full  of  sweets, 
Hang  out  the  virgin  flag  of  Spring,  entwined 
With  dripping  Honeysuckles,  whose  sweet  breath 
Sinks  to  the  heart — recalling,  with  a  sigh, 
Dim  recollected  feelings  of  the  days 
Of  youth  and  early  love. 

From  Spring,  by  Kleist. 

Who  thus,  O  Tulip!  thy  gaypainted  breast 

In  all  the  colours  of  the^  Sun  has  drest? 

Well  could  I  call  thee,  in  thy  gaudy  pride, 

The  Queen  of  Flowers;  but  blooming  by  thy  side 

Her  thousand  leaves  that  beams  of  love  adorn, 

Her  throne  surrounded  by  protecting  thorn, 
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And  smell  eternal,  form  a  juster  claim, 

Which  gives  the  heavenborn  Rose  the  lofty  name, 

Who  having  slept  throughout  the  wintry  storm, 

Now  through  tlie  opening  buds  displays  her  smiling  form. 

Between  the  leaves  the  silver  Whitethorn  shows 

Its  dewy  blossoms,  pure  as  mountain  snows. 

Here  the  blue  Hyacinth's  nectareous  cell 

To  my  charmed  senses  gives  its  cooling  smell. 

In  lowly  beds  the  purple  Violets  bloom, 

And  liberal  shower  around  their  rich  perfume. 

See,  how  the  Peacock  stalks  yon  beds  beside, 

Where  rayed  in  sparkling  dust  and  velvet  pride, 

Like  brilliant  stars,  arranged  in  splendid  row, 

The  proud  Auriculas  their  lustre  show: 

The  jealous  bird  now  shows  his  swelling  breast, 

His  manycoloured  neck  and  lofty  crest ; 

Then  all  at  once  his  dazzling  tail  displays, 

On  whose  broad  circle  thousand  rainbows  blaze. 

The  wanton  Butterflies,  with  fickle  wing, 

Flutter  round  every  flower  that  decks  the  Spring; 

Then  on  their  painted  pinions  eager  haste, 

The  luscious  Cherry's  crimson  blood  to  taste. 


JWag  29.     St.  Cyril.     St.  Conon  and  Son.     St.  Maxi- 
mums.    SS.  Sisinniiis  8^c.  Martyrs. 

Chronology. — King  Charles  II.  restored.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1660, 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
throughout  iiis  dominions,  with  great  joy  and  universal  acclamations.  On 
the  16th  he  came  to  the  Hague;  on  the  23d  he  embarked  with  his  two 
brothers  for  England,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  25th,  where  he  was 
received  by  General  Monk  and  some  of  the  army.  He  was  then  attended 
by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  Canterbury,  and  on  the  29th  he 
made  his  magnificent  entry  into  London.     This  day  is  also  his  birthday. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  customary  for  the  common 
people  to  wear  Oak  leaves,  covered  with  leafgold,  in  their 
hats,  in  commemoration  of  the  concealment  of  Charles  II.  in 
a  certain  Oak,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  To  this  tree, 
not  far  from  Boscobel  House,  the  king  and  his  companion 
Colonel  Careless  resorted,  when  they  thought  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  the  house  ;  climbing  up  by  the  henroost 
ladder,  and  the  family  giving  them  victuals  on  a  nuthook. 

"  Not  far  from  Boscobel  House,"  says  Dr.  Stukeley, 
in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  fol.  Lond.  1724,  Iter.  iii.  p.  57, 
"  just  by  a  horsetrack  passing  through  the  wood,  stood  the 
Royal  Oak,  into  which  the  king  and  his  companion.  Colonel 
Carlos,  climbed  by  means  of  the  henroost  ladder,  when  they 
judged  it  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in  the  house  ;  the  family 
reaching  them  victuals  with  the  nuthook.  The  tree  is  now 
enclosed  in  with  a  brick  wall,  the  inside  whereof  is  covered 
with  lawrel,  of  which  we   may  say,   as   Ovid   did  of  that 
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before  the  Augustine  palace,  '  mediamque  tuebere  quercum.' 
Close  by  its  side  grows  a  young  thriving  plant  from  one  of 
its  acorns.  Over  the  door  of  the  enclosure,  I  took  this 
inscription  in  marble  : — 

"  Feliclssimam  arboretn  quam  in  asylum  potentissimi 
Regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  O.  M.  per  quem  reges  regnant  hie 
crescere  voluit,  tarn  in  perpetuam  rei  tantae  memoriam, 
quam  specimen  firmae  in  reges  fidei,  muro  cinctara  posteris 
commendant  Basilius  et  Jana  Fitzherbert. 

"  Quercus  amica  Jovi." 

Floea. — Mouse  Ear  Hieracium  Filosella,  whicii  continues  flowering 
through  June,  is  now  full  out;  often  has  a  second  blowing  in  Autumn.  It 
is  immediately  recognized  when  flowering  among  Cats  Ear,  or  any  of  the 
Apargias,  by  its  paler  or  strawcoloured  flowers,  which,  compared  with 
similar  plants,  have  a  very  elegant  appearance. 

CoELUM.  —  Prognostics  of  fVeather  and  Horologe  of 
Flora.  —  To  the  numerous  prognostics  of  w^eather  which 
we  have  inserted  in  March  3  and  5,  we  add  the  following^ 
only  to  be  observed  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  time. 

Chickweed. — When  the  flower  expands  boldly  and  fully, 
no  rain  will  happen  for  four  hours  or  upwards  :  if  it  con- 
tinues in  that  open  state,  no  rain  will  disturb  the  Summer's 
day :  when  it  half  conceals  its  miniature  flower,  the  day  is 
generally  showery ;  but  if  it  entirely  shuts  up  or  veils  the 
white  flower  with  its  green  mantle,  let  the  traveller  put  on 
his  great  coat,  and  the  ploughman,  with  his  beasts  of 
draught,  expect  rest  from  their  labour. 

Siberian  Sowthistle. — If  the  flowers  of  this  plant  keep 
open  all  night,  rain  will  certainly  fall  the  next  day. 

Trefoil. — The  difterent  species  of  Trefoil  always  contract 
their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  :  hence  these  plants 
have  been  termed  the  Husbandman's  Barometer. 

African  Marygold. — If  this  plant  opens  not  its  flowers  in 
morning  about  seven  o'clock,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  rain 
that  day,  unless  it  thunders. 

The  Convolvulus  also,  and  the  Pimpernel  Anagallis  ar- 
vensis,  fold  up  their  leaves  on  the  approach  of  rain  :  the  last  in 
particular  is  termed  the  Poor  Man's  Weather  Glass. 

White  Thorns  and  Dogrose  Bushes. — Wet  Summers  are 
generally  attended  with  an  uncommon  quantity  of  seed  on 
these  shrubs :  whence  their  unusual  fruitfulness  is  a  sign  of 
a  severe  Winter. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  plants,  especially 
those  with  compound  yellow  flowers,  which  nod,  and  during 
the  whole  day  turn  their  flowers  towards  the  Sun,  viz.  to  the 
East  in  the  morning,  to  the  South  at  noon,  and  to  the  West 
towards  evening ;  this  is  very  observable  in  the   Sowthistle 
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Sonchus  arvensis :  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  plants  in  a  serene  sky  expand  their  flowers,  and 
as  it  were  with  cheerful  looks  behold  the  light  of  the  Sun ; 
but  before  rain  they  shut  them  up,  as  the  Tulip. 

The  flowers  of  the  Alpine  Whitlow  Grass  Draba  Alpina, 
the  Bastard  Feverfew  Parthetmim,  and  the  Wintergreen 
Trientalis,  hang  down  in  the  night  as  if  the  plants  were 
asleep,  lest  rain  or  the  moist  air  should  injure  the  fertilizing 
dust. 

One  species  of  Woodsorrel  shuts  up  or  doubles  its  leaves 
before  storms  and  tempests,  but  in  a  serene  sky  expands  or 
unfolds  them,  so  that  the  husbandman  can  pretty  clearly 
foretell  tempests  from  it.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
Mountain  Ebony  Bauhinia,  sensitive  plants,  and  cassia, 
observe  the  same  rule. 

Besides  affording  prognostics,  many  plants  also  fold 
themselves  up  at  particular  hours,  with  such  regularity,  as 
to  have  acquired  particular  names  from  this  property.  The 
following  are  among  the  more  remarkable  plants  of  this 
description : — 

Goatsbeard. — The  flowers  of  both  species  of  Tragopogon 
open  in  the  morning  at  the  approach  of  the  Sun,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  regularly  shut  about 
noon.  Hence  it  is  generally  known  in  the  country  by  the 
name  of  Go  to  Bed  at  Noon. 

The  Princesses'  Leaf,  or  Four  o'Clock  Flower,  in  the 
Malay  Islands,  is  an  elegant  shrub  so  called  by  the  natives, 
because  their  ladies  are  fond  of  the  grateful  odour  of  its 
white  leaves.  It  takes  its  generic  name  from  its  quality  of 
opening  its  flowers  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  not  closing 
them  in  the  morning  till  the  same  hour  returns,  when  they 
again  expand  in  the  evening  at  the  same  hour.  Many 
people  transplant  them  from  the  woods  into  their  gardens, 
and  use  them  as  a  dial  or  a  clock,  especially  in  cloudy 
weather. 

The  Evening  Primrose  is  well  known  from  its  remarkable 
properties  of  regularly  shutting  with  a  loud  popping  noise, 
about  sunset  in  the  evening,  and  opening  at  sunrise  in  the 
morning.  After  six  o'clock,  these  flowers  regularly  report 
the  approach  of  night. 

The  Tamarind  tree  Parkinsonia,  the  Nipplewort  Lapsana 
communis,  the  Water  Lily  Nymphaea,  the  Marygolds  Calendulae, 
the  Bastard  Sensitive  Plant  Aeschynomene,  and  several  others 
of  the  Diadelphia  class,  in  serene  weather,  expand  their  leaves 
in  the  daytime,  and  contract  them  during  the  night.  Accord- 
ing to  some  botanists,  the  Tamarind  tree  enfolds  within  its 
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leaves  the  flowers  or  fruit  every  night,  in  order  to  guard 
them  from  cold  or  rain. 

The  flower  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  which  is  in  a  vertical 
plane,  opens  at  seven  o'clock,  and  shuts  at  ten. 

A  species  of  serpentine  Aloes,  without  prickles,  whose 
large  and  beautiful  flowers  exhale  a  strong  odour  of  the 
Vanilla  during  the  time  of  its  expansion,  which  is  very  short, 
is  cultivated  in  the  imperial  garden  at  Paris.  It  does  not 
blow  till  towards  the  month  of  July,  and  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  it  gradually  opens  its  petals, 
expands  them,  droops,  and  dies.  By  ten  o'clock  the  same 
night,  it  is  totally  withered,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  spectators,  who  flock  in  crowds  to  see  it. 

The  Cerea,  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz,  expands 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  coral  flower,  and  emits  a  highly 
fragrant  odour,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  night,  and  then 
closes  to  open  no  more.  The  flower  is  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter;  the  inside  of  the  calyx,  of  a  splendid  yellow;  and 
the  numerous  petals  are  of  a  pure  white.  It  begins  to  open 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  closes 
before  sunrise  in  the  morning. 

The  flower  of  the  Dandelion  possesses  very  peculiar 
means  of  sheltering  itself  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  as  it 
closes  entirely  whenever  the  heat  becomes  excessive.  It 
has  been  observed  to  open,  in  Summer,  at  half  an  hour  after 
five  in  the  morning,  and  to  collect  its  petals  towards  the 
centre  about  nine  o'clock. 

Linnaeus  has  enumerated  fortysix  flowers,  which  possess 
this  kind  of  sensibility  :  he  divides  them  into  three  classes. 
1.  Meteoric  Flowers,  which  less  accurately  observe  the  hour 
of  folding,  but  are  expanded  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
cloudiness,  moisture,  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  2.  Tro- 
pical Flowers,  that  open  in  the  morning  and  close  before 
evening  every  day,  but  the  hour  of  their  expanding  becomes 
earlier  or  later  as  the  length  of  the  day  increases  or  de- 
creases. 3.  Equinoctial  Flowers,  which  open  at  a  certain 
and  exact  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  the  most  part  close  at 
another  determinate  hour. 

On   Florals   Horologe,  hy  Charlotte  Smith. 
In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell, 

Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye, 
Are  faithful  monitors,  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  greenrobed  children  of  the  Spring 
VVill  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 

IVIingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing, 
And  bind  with  flowers  bis  silent  glass. 
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Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide, 
Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed  ; 

There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
Nyraphaea  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam, 
She  rises  from  her  humid  nest. 

And  sees  reflected  in  the  stream 
The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  breast. 

Till  the  bright  Daystar  to  the  west 
Declines,  in  Ocean's  surge  to  lave; 

Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest. 
She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  Hieracium's  various  tribe, 

Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowers, 

The  course  of  Time  their  blooms  describe, 
And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  Goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rays, 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered  nun, 
The  Bethlem  Star  her  face  unveils. 

When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  Sun, 
But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  Arenaria  creeps; 
Slowly  the  Purple  Star  expands, 

But  soon  within  its  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 
With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue, 

Are  to  the  noontide  Sun  displayed. 
But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew. 

On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 
The  hour,  when,  as  the  dial  true, 

Cichorium  to  the  towering  Lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 

And  thou,  "  Wee  crimson  tipped  flower," 
Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 

Thy  bosom,  at  the  closing  hour. 

When  nightdrops  bathe  the  turfy  ground. 

Unlike  Silene,  who  declines 

The  garish  noontide's  blazing  light; 

But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell, 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie, 

Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 
How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly. 
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jpas  30.       St.  Maguit.      St,  FcHt.      St.  Ferdinand. 

St.  Walsta?i. 

0  rises  at  iii.  36'.  and  sets  at  viii.  4'. 

Chronology. — The  renowned  Voltaire  died  in  1778,  aged  85.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  false  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  penitent  death 
of  Voltaire,  it  is  well  known  that  he  died,  as  he  lived,  a  determined  unbe- 
liever; and  though  we  may  lament  that  he  was  not  in  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church,  yet  he  had  the  merit  of  consistency  throughout  his  whole 
life — a  thing  possessed  by  but  few  philosophers. 

Pope  died  also  on  this  day  in  1744,  at  Twickenham. 

Journal  des  Sgavans  first  published,  in  1665,  at  Paris. 

Flora. — Cat's  Ear  Hypochaeris  radicata  is  now  in  flower  every  where; 
its  first  appearance  is  about  the  18th  inst. 

This  Plant  as  well  as  the  Rough  Dandelion  continues  to 
flower  till  after  Midsummer.  The  Lilac,  the  Barberry  tree, 
the  Maple,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  now  flower.  The 
meadow  grasses  are  fullgrown  and  flowering  in  the  fields 
laid  in  for  hay.  The  flowers  of  the  Garden  Rose  in  early 
and  warm  years  begin  to  open. 

We  gave,  April  17th,  some  lines  in  the  original,  from 
Gothe,  on  a  Violet :  we  subjoin  some,  as  a  translation  from 
the  same  author,  on  a  young  Rose  Bud  in  May. 

The  Rose  Bud,  from  the  German  of  Goethe. 
From  New  Monthly  Mag.  1822. 

A  Rose,  that  bloomed  the  roadside  by, 
Caught  a  young  vagrant's  wanton  eye ; 
The  child  was  gay,  the  morn  was  clear. 
The  child  would  see  the  Rosebud  near: 

She  saw  the  blooming  flow'r. 
My  little  Rose,  my  Rosebud  dear! 
My  Rose  that  blooms  the  roadside  near  ! 

The  child  exclaimed,  "  My  bands  shall  dare. 
Thee,  Rose,  from  off  thy  stem  to  tear :" 
The  Rose  replied,  "  If  I  have  need, 
My  thorns  shall  make  thy  fingers  bleed — 

Thy  rash  design  give  o'er." 
My  little  Rose,  my  Rosebud  dear ! 
My  Rose  that  blooms  the  roadside  near! 

Regardless  of  its  thorny  spray, 
The  child  would  tear  the  Rose  away; 
The  Rose  bewailed  with  sob  and  sigh, 
But  all  in  vain,  no  help  was  nigh 

To  quell  the  urchin's  pow'r. 
My  little  Rose,  my  Rosebud  dear! 
My  Rose  that  bloomed  the  roadside  near ! 

The  Reader  will  judge  of  the  boasted  poetic  powers  and 
grand  style  of  the  Author  of  Werther's  Leiden  by  the  above 
Romanzen !  I ! 
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The  following  simile  drawn  from  a  Tulip  may  amuse  the 
Reader  at  this  season  while  the  gaudy  look  of  a  bed  of 
these  flowers  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory  : 

Lines  hy  Dry  den,  on  a  Tulip. 

As  some  fair  Tulip  by  a  storm  opprest, 

Shrinks  up  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest, 

And,  bending  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead. 

Hears  from  within  the  wind  sing  round  its  head  ; 

So  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears  : 

Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  your  fears  ; 

The  storm  that  caused  your  fright  is  past  and  done. 

Tlie  Hawthorn. 

On  Summer's  breast  the  Hawthorn  shines 

In  all  the  Lily's  bloom. 
Mid  slopes  where  the'  evening  flock  reclines, 

Where  glows  the  golden  Broom. 

When  yellow  Autumn  decks  the  plain, 

The  Hawthorn's  boughs  are  green. 
Amid  the  ripening  fields  of  grain 
In  emerald  brightness  seen. 


J^ag  31.     Ste.  Peti'onilla  Virgin.     SS.  Cmitius, 
Cantianilla,  S^c.  MM. 

Chronology. — Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyne  in  1533.  See  Antiq. 
Repertory,  iii.  202. 

Flora. — The  Midsummer  Daisy  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  now 
begins  to  flower,  and  continues  to  increase  in  numbers  till  Midsummer, 
during  which  time  the  flowers  of  this  plant  cover  certain  meadows  and 
mix  with  or  succeed  the  Crowsfoot. 

Fauna.  —  In  early  and  warm  seasons  a  few  Glowworms  are  already 
seen  of  an  evening :  the  green  May  Bug,  a  coleopterous  insect  burnished 
with  gold,  and  the  brown  Cockchafer  Melolontha  vulgaris,  are  now  common. 

CiiRONOs. — On  Time  and  its  Application. —  From  La  Lande. — From 
a  simple  exposition  of  the  subject  given  in  any  book  of  Astronomy,  it 
may  readily  be  conceived,  that  in  virtue  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
combined  with  the  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  Sun,  the  equation  of 
time  becomes  nothing  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year;  viz.  once 
between  the  Winter  solstice  and  the  perigee  of  the  Sun,  twice  between  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  Summer  solstice,  and  again  between  the  apogee  and 
the  autumnal  equinox.  These  epochs,  however,  are  not  fixed,  but  vary 
with  the  position  of  the  major  axis  of  the  solar  orbit,  the  16th  of  June, 
and  the  1st  of  September.  The  progressive  change  in  the  position  of  the 
major  axis  of  the  apparent  solar  orbit  ought  also  to  produce  a  gradual  and 
small  corresponding  variation  in  the  absolute  value  of  the  equation  of  time. 
The  causes,  however,  which  make  the  equation  of  time  vanish  at  certain 
intervals,  ought  still  to  produce  their  effect,  notwithstanding  the  trifling 
variations  which  the  effects  of  nutation  may  occasion ;  for,  as  these 
variations  never  exceed  a  few   seconds,  they   can   only  produce  a  small 
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chaii[;e  in  the  four  epochs  in  each  year  when  the  equation  of  time  becomes 
nothing,  but  they  can  neither  destroy  it  altogether,  nor  cause  it  to  deviate 
from  the  limits  above  assigned  to  it. 

If  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  were  to 
become  nothing,  or  the  planes  of  the  two  circles  to  coincide  with  each 
other,  that  part  of  the  equation  of  time  which  depends  upon  this  inclination 
would  also  become  nothing.  Then  the  mean  and  real  motions  would  only 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
latter  motion,  and  which  the  French  astronomers  express  by  the  equation 
of  the  centre.  The  real  and  the  mean  Sun  would  then  meet  only  at  the 
perigee  and  apogee,  and  apparent  time  would  coincide  with  mean  time  only 
twice  a  year,  when  the  Sun  was  in  the  line  of  his  apsides. 

I'rom  this  explanation,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  instant  of 
apparent  noon,  as  marked  by  the  shadow  on  tlie  dial,  will  generally  differ 
from  that  of  mean  noon.  As,  however,  the  equation  of  time  is  known  for 
each  day  at  this  time,  the  direction  and  limit  of  the  shadow  may  be  marked 
on  the  dial  at  the  instant  of  mean  noon  ;  and  there  will  thus  be  obtained  a 
series  of  points  on  both  sides  of  the  apparent  meridian,  which  will  mark 
the  positions  of  the  mean  meridians  at  these  successive  instants.  The 
curve  described  through  all  these  points  ought  evidently  to  meet  the 
meridian  in  four  points,  answering  to  the  four  times  in  the  year  in  which 
the  equation  of  time  becomes  nothing.  This  curve  ought  also  to  return  to 
itself,  since  the  equation  of  time  takes  the  same  values  after  each  revolution. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  symmetrical,  since  the  epochs  at  which  the 
equation  of  time  vanishes  are  not  equal  to  each  other.  There  is  a  meridian 
of  this  kind  drawn  by  M.  Bouvard  upon  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg  at 
Paris.  The  tin»e  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  passages  of  the 
Sun  through  the  same  equinoctial  point,  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
365"^ .  5^.  48".  51'.,  and  as  this  time  answers  to  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  sphere,  or  360°,  we  have 

-    ,     f  Q°  =z59'8"-33, 

SeS*".  5\  48'".  51^  ' 

which  is  the  arc  daily  described  by  the  Sun  in  his  orbit,  supposing  his 
motion  to  be  uniform.  Ilis  passage  would  therefore  be  daily  retarded, 
with  regard  to  sidereal  time,  by -^^39'  8"-33)  =  3'  36"-33"'-3'i  of  sidereal 
time ;  and  which  is  therefore  the  excess  of  the  mean  above  the  sidereal 
day.  The  duration  of  the  mean  hour  is  to  the  duration  of  the  sidereal 
hour  as  360°  39'  8"-33  is  to  360°,  or  as  S^''.  3"'.  se-SSS*  is  to  24,^ ; 
and  hence  we  have  the  equation, 

the  duration    of   the    mean    hour 

the  duration  of  the  sidereal  hour 

360°  39'  8"-33       24''  3"  56^-5554 


360°  24" 

^^?^:^=  1-00273791. 
86400 

Thus  the  duration  of  the  mean  hour  is  equal  to  1.00273791  of  the 
sidereal  hour ;  and  the  duration  of  the  sidereal  hour  is  equal  to 

the  duration  of  the  mean  hour 

1  00273791  ' 

•99726967  of  the  mean  hour. 

If  s  be  any  duration  whatever,  expressed  in  sidereal  time,  and  m  the 
same  duration  in  mean  time,  we  have 

s 


m  — 


1.00273791  ' 
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it  will  tlierefore  be  expressed  by  a  less  number  in  mean  time  than  in 
sidereal  time. 

From  the  equation,  s  =r  1"00273791,  we  readily  deduce  $  —  m  m 
1-00273791  m  —  wj  =r  0-00273791  m;  so  that  when  we  know  m,  we  have 
only  to  add  0-00273791  //*,  in  order  to  obtain  5.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
m  zz.  l^.,  we  shall  find  9^-8568  to  be  added  to  it,  in  order  to  have  s  :^ 
l^    0™.  9'-8568. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  m  zr  7''.  SO"*.,  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  obtain 
s,  will  be  9'-8568  X  75  zz  1"".  13*-926;  and,  consequently,  szz  7''.  30". 
+  l"".  13»-926  =  7''.  SI-".  13-926. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  from  the  previous  equation,  in  which 
s  ::::  l*0027S79lMi;  for,  multiplying  m  by  this  number,  we  shall  have  the 
value  of  s.  Taking  the  last  example,  1-00273791  X  7^5  =:  7''-520534325 
=  7''.  31°".  13'-924. 

When  s  is  given  and  m  required,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  equation, 
that,  if  the  value  of  s  be  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  preceding 
number,  or -99727,  vve  shall  have  the  value  of  m.  It  is  also  obvious,  that 
if  we  subtract  •00273*  from  the  given  time,  we  shall  also  obtain  the  value 
of  m. 

Thus,  taking  the  above  value  of  s,  namely  7**.  31"".  13'-924,  as  an 
example,  we  have  7''-521  X  '99727  =  7''.  30".  Or,  by  the  second 
method,  we  have  7'^"521  X  -00273  =  -021  nearly;  and  7-521  —  -021  = 
7\  30".,  as  before. 

One  sidereal  hour  answers  to  15°  of  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
One  mean  hour  answers  to  15°  -f  2'  27"-8526  —  15°  2'  27"-8526  :  and  it 
is  upon  this  principle  that  astronomers  have  calculated  tables  for  converting 
mean  time  into  degrees;  according  to  which,  1".  of  mean  time  answers  to 
15'  2"-4642,  and  1^  of  mean  time  corresponds  to  15"-04107  of  a  degree. 
The  table  thus  formed  is  necessary  to  those  astronomers  who  regulate  their 
clocks  by  mean  solar  time,  in  order  to  find  the  horary  angles  of  the  stars, 
or  the  differences  of  mean  right  ascensions,  m  zz  s  {1 — -00273791)  + 
(0002738)  —  &c.  —  s  —  0027344. 

Let  sz^l  sidereal  hour,  tk  rz  l"!.  —  9"-8292.  From  this  formula  the 
table  for  reducing  sidereal  time  to  mean  time  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
9'-8292  per  hour,  or  3".  55'\901  for  24  hours. — This  table  is  necessary  for 
astronomers  who  regulate  their  clocks  by  sidereal  time,  for  when  they  have 
observed  the  time  of  any  phenomena,  it  is  only  in  this  species  of  time  that 
it  is  known.  And  in  order  to  have  it  expressed  in  mean  time,  they 
calculate  the  mean  place  of  the  Sun  referred  to  the  apparent  equinox. 
This  mean  longitude,  converted  into  time  at  the  rate  of  1''.  to  15°,  is  the 
Sun's  mean  right  ascension,  or  the  sidereal  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Sun's 
mean  place  over  the  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sidereal  time  at 
mean  noon.  This  time  subtracted  from  the  time  of  the  observation,  gives 
an  interval  of  sidereal  time,  which  is  then  to  be  converted  into  mean  time. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  this  process. 

Suppose,  then,  any  observation  to  be  made  at  17''.  9".  23*-5  of 
sidereal   time,  and  that  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun  at  mean  noon  was 

5'.  29°  4'7"-0 
Equation  of  the  equinoctial  points  •♦••••  •^—  •  •-•  • .  ►«-»-.  ♦^.  -f  13-0 


Sun's  mean  right  ascension 5     29     4     20 

ll*-.  56™.  17^  20'" 

Sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  •-••• 11      56      17-33 

Sidereal  time  of  the  observation    •  •  • -  •  •  •  •    17       9      23-5 


Interval  of  sidereal  time    •»-•-».-.-.».- 5     13        6-17 
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The  table  gives,  to  subtract,  for  S"". — 49"15 

13'     ...... ...^ _  213 

6"     «   —  002 

Interval  of  mean  time .^ 5h.  12™,  14''87 

This  is  the  mean  time  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  mean  Sun  over 
the  meridian,  and  is  what  is  called  the  mean  time  of' the  observation.  This 
time  supposes  the  motion  of  the  Sun  on  the  equator  to  be  uniform  ;  and  it 
is  the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  equator  which  corresponds  to  this  uniform 
motion,  which  determines  what  is  called  mean  noon,  and  the  interval  from 
this  noon  constitutes  mean  time,  as  the  interval  from  apparent  noon  con- 
stitutes apparent  time. 

Apparent  time  is  too  unequal  a  measure  for  astronomers,  though  it  may 
answer  for  civil  purposes.  Clocks  can  mark  only  mean  or  sidereal  time,  as 
these  alone  are  uniform  ;  they  can  never  indicate  apparent  time,  except  by 
a  particular  construction,  and  then  not  with  accuracy.  Hence  all  astro- 
nomers regulate  their  clocks  by  sidereal  time,  when  they  have  a  fixed  obser- 
vatory, and  by  mean  solar  time  in  other  cases. 

Apparent  time,  therefore,  serves  only  to  find  mean  or  sidereal  time.  If 
the  transit  of  the  Sun  over  the  meridian  be  observed  by  means  of  a  clock 
regulated  to  sidereal  time,  and  the  rate  of  which  is  known,  we  shall  have 
the  Sun's  right  ascension  ;  but  if  the  rate  be  not  known,  the  time  of  the 
observation  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Sun's  right  ascension,  either  as 
calculated  or  taken  from  an  Ephemeris,  and  the  difference  is  the  correction  of 
the  clock.  By  calculating  at  the  same  time  the  equation  of  time,  or  the 
mean  right  ascension  of  the  Sun,  we  have  the  difference  between  the  clock 
and  mean  time  for  the  instant  of  apparent  noon. 

If  the  observation  of  the  Sun's  passage  over  the  meridian  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  clock  regulated  to  mean  time,  the  time  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Sun's  mean  right  ascension  in  time,  and  the  difference  is  the  error 
of  the  clock  at  the  instant  of  apparent  noon  ;  and  if  this  observation  be 
repeated  for  several  successive  days,  the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  found,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  assign  the  time  of  any  observation  whatever. 

If  the  Sun's  zenith  distance  were  observed,  with  this  distance,  the  height 
of  the  pole,  and  his  declination,  the  apparent  horary  angle  is  calculated,  and 
this,  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time,  gives  the  mean  time  of  the  observa- 
tion, and  consequently  the  actual  error  of  the  clock.  Comparisons  of  this 
kind  give  the  progress  of  this  error,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  the  clock. 
Mean  time  multiplied  by  15  gives  the  mean  horary  angle,  which,  added  to 
the  Sun's  right  ascension  calculated  for  the  same  time,  gives  the  right 
ascension  of  midheaven,  or  sidereal  time.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  apparent 
time,  or  that  which  is  shown  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  in  the 
heavens,  serves  astronomers  only  for  calculating  mean  and  sidereal  time. — 
See  Delambre's  Abrege  d'Antronomie,  Lepon  xii.  Concerning  the  Epact 
and  Style,  see  p.  179  of  this  work. 

Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

M.    S. 

May  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  Dial  subtract  3     1 

6th,  .^.-.^ . . ... . « •  3  35 

11th, ..•• 3  53 

16th, -♦.- —  ••  3  57 

21st, •  3  48 

26th, - 3  25 

31st,  •...    *■•♦► 2  50 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  these  tables  relate  to  1823, 
and  that,  for  succeeding  years,  due  calculations  can  be 
easily  made. 


JUNE.  BRACHMONAT.  SOLSTITIALIS. 


3|un£  1.  St.  Nicoinede*  St.  Justin  the  Philosopher. 
St.  Caprais.  St.  Wistan.  St.  Pete?'  of  Pisa. 
St.  Pamphilius. 

0  rises  at  iii.  54'.  and  sets  at  viii.  6". 

Kalendae    Junii.       Festa   Carnae,    Junonis    Monetae,    Martis,  et 
Tempestatis.     Aquila  oritur  chronice. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  tells  us,  in  his  Fasti, 

That  June  from  Juno's  name  is  surely  made. 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  Feast  of  Carna : — 

Prima  dies  tibi  Carna  datur:  dea  cardinis  haec  est, 
Numine  clausa  aperit  claudit  aperta  suo. 

Carna,  the  goddess  of  the  hinge,  demands 
The  first  of  June ;   upon  her  power  depends 
To  open  what  is  shut,  what  's  shut  unbar : 
And  whence  this  power  she  has,  my  muse,  declare; 
For  length  of  time  has  made  the  thing  obscure. 
Fame  only  tells  us  that  she  has  that  power. 
Helernus'  grove  near  to  the  Tiber  lies, 
Where  still  the  priests  repair  to  sacrifice; 
From  hence  a  nymph,  whose  name  was  Grane,  sprung, 
Whom  many,  unsuccessful,  courted  long; 
To  range  the  spacious  fields,  and  kill  the  deer, 
With  darts  and  mangling  spears,  was  all  her  care ; 
Sha  had  no  quiver,  yet  so  bright  she  seemed, 
She  was  by  many  Phoebus'  sister  deemed. 

We  purposely  omit  a  disgusting  and  foolish  detail  of 
the  amours  of  Janus  and  Carna.  This  Carna  seems  to  be 
the  most  unaccountable,  and  even  ridiculous,  amongst  all 
the  E-oman  deities.  Macrobius  tells  us,  that  some  supposed 
the  month  of  June  to  be  so  named  from  Junius  Brutus, 
Rome's  first  consul ;  and  that  he,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
having  routed  Tarquin,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  this  goddess 
Carna  on  Mount  Coelius ;  and  that  she  presided  over  the 
vital  parts  in  men,  especially  the  liver  and  heart.  But  what 
connexion  there  is  between  such  a  power,  and  that  of  the 

*  See  Sept.  14. 
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Goddess  of  the  Hinge,  which  the  poet  sets  forth  in  this  story, 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

It  is  questioned  whether  cardinal,  which  comes  from 
cardo  a  hinge,  and  also  carnival,  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  Carna ;  but  this  is  too  farfetched  on  the  part  of  deri- 
vatists. 

We  proceed  to  give  Ovid's  account  of  the  other  feats 
belonging  to  the  Kalends  of  June  : — 

Jove's  hill  Moneta's  temple  also  shows 

To  Juno  raised,  from  brave  Camillus'  vows; 

There  Manlius  had  a  house,  who  nobly  saved 

Kome's  Capitol,  well  nigh  by  Gauls  enslaved; 

Had  he,  great  Jove,  as  thy  defender  died, 

He  would  have  been  esteemed  his  nation's  pride  ; 

Accused  of  aiming  at  a  kingly  state, 

A  longer  life  caused  his  untimely  fate. 

A  festival  to  INIars  on  the  same  day 

Is  kept,  whose  temple,  in  the  public  way, 

Stands  near  Capena's  gate;    nor  was  thy  fane, 

O  Tempest !  hallowed  on  that  morn  in  vain, 

Which  in  Sardinian  seas  Marcellus  vowed, 

For  a  fleet  saved,  and  which  the  state  allowed. 

These  are  the  deeds  of  men ;    but  view  the  skies, 

And  you'll  behold  Jove's  hookbilled  Eagle  rise. 

On  Tempestas  the  Goddess. — It  is  strange  that  men  being 
saved  at  sea,  in  the  time  of  a  great  hurricane,  should  make 
a  goddess  of  that  hurricane,  as  if  it  were  a  free  and  self- 
moving  agent,  and  look  no  farther  for  the  author  and 
causer  thereof;  not  to  him  who 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm: 

that  is,  to  one  Universal  Cause  of  phenomena.  Common 
philosophy  surely  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

On  the  first  of  June,  in  the  evening,  the  Eagle,  a  northern 
constellation,  rises  acronycally;  it  consists,  according  to 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  of  seventy  stars,  and,  with  the 
Harp,  and  the  Swan,  makes  a  figure  in  the  zenith  during  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  nights. 

Chronologt. — The  great  engagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
began  this  day  in  1666,  and  lasted  four  days.  In  1794,  Howe's  Victory 
over  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Atlantic. 

Flora.  —  The  two  Yellow  Day  Lilies  Hemerocallis  Jlava  and  H. 
graminea  in  blow.  The  Flora  still  advancing,  assumes  now  a  new  charac- 
ter, from  the  gradual  succession  of  the  Solstitial  flowers  to  those  which  we 
have  called  Vernal.  The  Garden  and  the  wild  Roses  begin  now  to  come 
forth  in  profusion.  Pinks  speedily  follow,  and  the  earliest  or  Orange  Lily 
Lilium  bulbiflorum  opens  its  flowers.  The  Yellow  Flag  Iris  Pseudacorus 
often  on  this  very  day  first  shows  her  yellow  painted  fleur  de  lis,  by  the 
sides  of  ponds  and  ditches.  Several  Garden  species  of  Iris  also  blow,  and 
many  plants,  too  numerous  to  be  specified.     All  these  circumstances,  and 
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the  addition  of  a  warmer  air,  frequently  give  the  first  week  in  June  the  true 
character  of  incipient  Summer. 

The  Papaver  Argemone,  the  earliest  of  our  field  Red  Poppies,  is  now 
in  blow,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  sorts  by  its  long  rough 
capsule. 

The  Monkey  Poppy,  and  most  of  the  later  plants  of  the  Vernal  Flora, 
remain  in  flower;  but  the  Peonies  are  going  out, and  Tulips  are  no  longer  in 
their  beauty.  The  blossoms  on  the  latest  fruit  trees  now  begin  to  fall 
rapidly,  and  the  full  green  foliage  to  appear.  The  yellow  colour  of  the 
flowerbespangled  fields  still  remains,  and  continues  till  the  grass  is  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  in  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Ranunculus  acris 
or  Buttercup  being  the  latest  of  this  genus  which  in  succession  ornament 
our  meadows. 

June. 

Now  genial  suns  and  gentle  breezes  reign. 

And  Summer's  fairest  splendours  deck  the  plain ; 

Exulting  Flora  views  her  newborn  Rose, 

And  all  the  ground  with  shortlived  beauty  glows. 

"  June,"  says  Aikin,  "  is  really  in  this  climate  what  the 
poets  represent  May  to  be,  the  most  lovely  month  in  the 
year.  Summer  is  commenced,  and  warm  weather  thoroughly 
established ;  yet  the  heats  rarely  rise  to  excess,  or  interrupt 
the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which  the  scenes  of  nature 
at  this  time  afford.  The  trees  are  in  their  fullest  dress,  and 
a  profusion  of  the  gayest  flowers  is  every  where  scattered 
around,  which  put  on  all  their  beauty  just  before  they  are 
cut  down  by  the  scythe,  or  withered  by  the  heat." 


3une  2.     St.  Erasmus  B.  M.     SS.  Pothinus,   Mar- 
celimus,  and  other  Martyrs. 

Hyades  oriuntur  heliace. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  seems  to   hint  at  this   rising   of  the  Hyades  as 
being  the  period  of  Rain  ;  whence  they  took  their  name  : — 

Postera  lux  Hyadas  Taurinae  cornua  frontis 
Evocat,   et  multa  terra  madescit  aqua. 

CnRONOLOGY.— General  Monk  defeated  the  Dutch  on  North  Foreland 
in  1653. 

Pales. — The  season  for  sheepshearing  commences  as 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  is  so  far  settled  that  the  Sheep 
may  without  danger  lay  aside  great  part  of  their  clothing. 
The  following  tokens  are  laid  down  by  Dyer  in  his  Fleece, 
to  mark  out  the  proper  time  : — 

If  verdant  Elder  spreads 
Her  silver  flowers,  if  humble  Daisies  yield 
To  yellow  Crowfoot  and  luxuriant  Grass, 
Gay  shearing  time  approaches. 
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Before  shearing,  the  Sheep  undergo  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  order  to  free  the  wool  from  the  foulness  which 
it  has  contracted ;  then,  as  Dyer  says. 

On  the  bank 
Of  some  clear  river,  gently  drive  the  flock, 
And  plunge  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood. 
Plunged  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  struggler  sinks. 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  through  the  tides, 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave, 
Awaits  to  seize  him  rising;   one  arm  bears 
His  lifted  head  above  the  limpid  stre.im, 
While  the  full  clammy  fleece  the  other  laves 
Around,  laborious,  with  repeated  toil; 
And  then  resigns  him  to  the  sunny  bank. 
Where,  bleating  loud,  he  shakes  his  dripping  locks. 

The  shearing  itself  is  conducted  with  a  certain  degree  of 
ceremony  and  rural  dignity,  being  a  festival,  as  well  as  a 
piece  of  labour. 

Thomson  thus  describes  the  washing  and  shearing  of 
Sheep  in  his  Summer  : — 

Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore; 
Repeated  this,  till  the  deep  well  washed  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  Trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream. 
Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brovv^ 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race;    where,  as  they  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray, 
Inly  disturbed,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  tell;   and  tossed  from  rock  to  rock, 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed 
Head  above  head ;  and,  ranged  in  lusty  rows, 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some 
Deep  on  the  new  shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side 
To  print  his  master's  cipher  ready  stand ; 
Others  the  unwilling  Wether  drag  along; 
And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  swain 
Holds,  by  his  twisted  horns,  the  indignant  Ram. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay  drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king. 
A  simple  scene  !  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise;   hence  she  commands 
The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime, 
The  treasures  of  the  Sun  without  his  rage. 

Flora.  —  At  this  time  of  year  a  profusion  of  fragrance 
arises  from  the  fields  of  Clover  in  blossom.     Of  this  plant 
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there  are  the  varieties  of  white  and  purple;  the  latter  of 
which  is  sometimes  called  Honeysuckle  Clover,  from  the 
quantity  of  sweet  juice  contained  in  the  tube  of  the  flower, 
whence  the  Bees  extract  much  honey.  A  still  more  exquisite 
odour  proceeds  from  the  Beans  in  blossom,  of  which 
Thomson  speaks  in  this  rapturous  language : — 

Long  let  us  walk 
Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossomed  Beans.     Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished  soul. 

Beans  and  Peas,  which  now  adorn  the  fields  with  their 
purple  flowers,  belong  to  a  large  natural  family  of  plants 
called  the  papilionaceous,  or  having  blossoms  like  a  Butter- 
fly; and  also  leguminous,  from  the  pods  which  they  bear. 
Most  of  these  in  our  climate  afford  food  for  man  or  beast. 
Of  some  the  seeds  alone  are  used,  as  of  Pea  and  Bean ;  of 
others  the  entire  pod  also,  as  of  Haricot  and  Kidney  Bean; 
and  of  some  the  whole  plant,  as  of  Clover,  Lucerne,  and 
Vetch. 

The  hedges  are  now  beginning  to  be  in  their  highest 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  place  of  the  Hawthorn  is  sup- 
plied by  the  flowers  of  the  Dogrose,  the  different  hues  of 
which,  from  a  light  blush  to  a  deep  crimson,  form  a  most 
elegant  variety  of  colour. 

Then  the  Hips  succeed  the  Haws, 
As  the  Summer  onward  draws. 

To  the  Midnight  Oiol. 

While  the  Moon,  with  sudden  gleam. 
Through  the  clouds  that  cover  her. 
Darts  her  light  upon  the  stream, 
And  the  Poplars  gently  stir; 
Pleased  I  hear  thy  boding  cry, 
Owl,  that  lovest  the  cloudy  sky  ; 
Sure  thy  notes  are  harmony ! 


3|unc  3.      St.  Clotildis  Queen.      St.  Cecilius  C.     St. 
Coemgen  B.    St.  Lifard  A.     St.  Genesius. 

Bellonae  festwn. — Rom.  Cal. 

Bellona  was  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  to  Phorcys 
and  Ceto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Eni/o,  and  often  con- 
founded with  Minerva.  She  was  anciently  called  Duelliona, 
and  was  the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  chariot  of  Mars 
when  he  was  going  to  war;  and  she  appeared  in  battles 
armed  with  a  whip  to  animate  the  combatants,  with  dishe- 
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veiled  hair,  and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid 
great  adoration  to  her ;  but  she  was  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  Cappadocians,  and  chiefly  at  Comana, 
where  she  had  about  3000  priests.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  it  the  senators  gave 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  returned 
from  war.  At  the  gate  was  a  small  column,  called  the 
Columna  Belli,  against  which  they  threw  a  spear  whenever 
war  was  declared  against  an  enemy.  The  priests  of  this 
goddess  consecrated  themselves  by  great  incisions  in  their 
body,  and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  of  which  they  received 
the  blood  in  their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess.  In  their  wild  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted 
bloodshed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the  besieging 
of  towns. — Juv.  4,  V.  124.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
V.  270.  Paus.  4,  c.  30.  Virg.  Aen.  8,  v.  703.  Stat.  Theb. 
2,  V.  718,  1.7,  V.  73.     Ital.  5,  v.  221. 

Ovid  thus  notices  today  : — 

Mane  ubi  bis  fuerit,  Phoebusque  iteraveilt  ortus; 

Factaque  erit  posito  rore  bis  uda  seges; 
Hac  sacrata  die  Tusco  Bellona  duello 

Dicitur:    et  Latio  piospera  semper  adest. 

The  epigram  says  : — 

Purpureo  Bellona  vides  annata  flagello 
Ingressa  est  rubro  sanguine  tincta  pede. 
Castigat  et  calcat  victos  furibunda  inimicos 
Ilia  edit  Pacem  nee  minus  arma  ciet. 

CnnoNOLoGY. — A  transit  of  Venus  in  1769. 

Urania.  —  The  transits  of  2  are  not  merely  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  of  great  utility.  Their  rare  occurrence,  indeed, 
renders  them  extremely  interesting  to  the  astronomer ;  but 
this  interest  is  greatly  increased,  when  he  reflects  that  it  is 
by  these  means  alone  that  the  important  problem  relative  to 
the  real  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  that  they  can  be 
applied  with  great  effect  in  ascertaining  the  longitude  of 
places ;  and  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  correcting  the 
elements  of  the  planets,  especially  the  places  of  the  Aphelia, 
the  situations  of  the  Nodes,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
Orbits.  The  transits  of  Venus,  in  1761  and  1769,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  her 
movements;  and  the  transits  of  5  are  also  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

Fauna.  —  Various  insects  still  continue  to  appear. — The  huge  Stag 
Beetle  Liicaims  cervus,  the  Green  Scarabeus,  the  Ephemera  or  Angler's 
Fly,  and  the  terrible  Gadfly,  who  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  hides  of  the 
cattle.     We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  jarring  noise  of  the   Goatsucker 
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capromalgus  Europaeus  of  a  still  evening  at  this  time.  The  Stone  Curlew 
Fedoa  oedienemiis  continues  to  be  heard  while  flying  above  our  heads  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  night. 


3iun£  4.  St.  Quirinus  Bp.  St.  Opatus.  SS.  Walter. 
St.  Petroc.  St.  Breaca  Virgin.  St.  Burian. 
St.  Nenoc  Virgin. 

Chronology.  —  King  George  III.   born  in   1738.     Alvares  de  Luna 
beheaded  at  Valladolid  in  Spain  in  1453. 

Herculis  aedes  in  circo  dedicata. — Rom.  Cal. 

Altera  pars  circi  custode  sub  Hercule  tuta  est : 

Quod  deus  Euboico  carmine  munus  habet. 
Muneris  est  tempus,  qui  nonas  Lucifer  ante  est. 

Si  titulos  quaeris :  Sylla  probavit  opus. — Ovid. 

Tempus. — There  is  some  little  discrepancy  as  to  a  day 
or  two  with  respect  to  the  time  of  certain  feasts  recorded 
in  the  Roman  Calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  versified 
by  Ovid  :  we  have,  in  every  instance  we  believe,  abided  by 
the  former  as  to  dates. 

We  shall  take  this  occasion  of  offering  some  explanation 
of  the  Roman  Calendar,  perpetually  recorded  and  illustrated 
throughout  this  our  work.  And  we  shall  subjoin  that  Ca- 
lendar in  its  proper  order  at  the  end  of  our  Index,  as  it  will 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  individual  subjects  of  the  Calendar 
which  we  have  enlarged  on  under  their  respective  Days. 
In  the  said  Calendar,  at  the  end  of  our  work,  we  shall 
translate  the  Latin,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the  original 
in  the  course  of  our  Work. 

Of  the  Roman  Calendar.  —  There  are  six  different 
columns  in  this  Calendar.  The  first  contains  the  letters 
which  were  called  Nimdinales ;  the  second  notes  the  days 
called  Fasti,  Nefasti^  and  Comitiales,  which  are  also  signified 
by  letters ;  the  third  contains  the  number  of  Meton,  which 
is  called  the  Golden  Number ;  the  fourth  is  for  the  days  in 
order,  which  are  marked  with  Arabic  figures  or  characters ; 
the  fifth  divides  the  month  into  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides, 
according  to  the  ancient  method  of  the  Romans ;  and  the 
sixth  contains  their  festivals  and  ceremonies.  Here  we 
observe, 

1.  These  seven  months,  January,  March,  May,  Quintilis 
or  July  so  named  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  Sextilis  or 
August  so  named  in  honour  of  Augustus,  October,  and 
December,  have  each  of  them  31  days;  and  these  four, 
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April,  June,  September,  and  November,  have  only  30  days; 
but  February,  for  the  common  years,  has  only  28  days,  and 
for  the  intercalary  or  bissextile  either  this  month  or  April 
had  29. 

2.  This  series  of  eight  letters,  which  are  called  Literae 
Nuudinales,  is  continued  without  interruption  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  that  there  might  always  be  one 
of  them  to  signify  those  days  of  the  year  on  which  the 
meetings  were  held  that  were  termed  by  the  Romans 
Nundinae,  and  which  returned  every  ninth  day,  that  the 
Roman  citizens  might  travel  from  the  country  to  the  city  to 
be  informed  of  what  concerned  either  religion  or  govern- 
ment. These  letters  are  so  placed,  that  if  the  Nundinal 
day  of  the  first  year  was  under  the  letter  A,  which  is  at  the 
1st,  the  9th,  the  17th,  the  25th  of  January,  &c.  the  letter  of 
the  Nundinal  day  for  the  next  year  must  be  D,  which  is  at 
the  5th,  the  13th,  the  2lst  of  the  same  month,  &,c.  For  the 
letter  A  being  found  at  the  27th  of  December,  if  from  this 
day  we  reckon  eight  letters  besides  the  letters  B,  C,  D,  E, 
which  remain  after  A  in  the  month  of  December,  we  must 
take  four  other  letters  at  the  beginning  of  January  in  the 
next  year.  A,  B,  C,  D ;  and  so  the  letter  D,  which  is  first 
found  in  the  month  of  January,  will  be  the  9th,  after  the  last 
A  in  the  month  of  December  preceding ;  and,  consequently, 
it  will  be  the  Nundinal  letter,  or  that  letter  which  notes 
the  days  set  apart  for  these  meetings,  which  may  be  also 
called  by  the  name  of  fairs  or  public  markets.  Thus, 
by  the  same  way  of  calculation,  the  Nundinal  letter  of  the 
third  year  will  be  G,  that  of  the  fourth  B,  and  so  on  of  the 
rest,  unless  there  happens  to  be  some  change  by  the  inter- 
calation. 

3.  To   understand   correctly  what  is   set  down  in  the 

second  column,  it  must  be  observed,  that  to  sue  one  at  law 

was  not  allowed  among  the  Romans  on  all  days ;  neither 

was  the  praetor  permitted  on  every  day  to  pronounce  these 

three  solemn  words,  or  this  form  of  law.  Do,  Dico,  JJddico: 

but  those  days  were  called  Fasti,  on  which  the  courts  sat  to 

administer  justice,  quihusfas  essetjure  agere;  and  those  were 

called  Nefasti,  on  which  this  was  not  permitted,  quibus  nefas 

esset ;  as  we  learn  from  these  two  verses  of  Ovid, 

Ille  Nefastus  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur; 
Festus  erit,  per  queni  jure  licebit  agi. 

Besides,  there  were  certain  days  which  they  called 
Comitiales,  which  were  marked  with  a  C,  on  which  the 
people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins,  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  or  to  treat  about  the  affairs  of  the   common- 
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wealth ;  and  these  days  were  so  called,  because  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  held  on  them  were  named  Comitia. 
There  were  also  some  appointed  days  on  which  a  certain 
priest  (Rex  Sacrorum)  was  present  at  the  assemblies.  And, 
lastly,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  they  were  accustomed  to 
cleanse  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  carry  off  all  the  dung  in  it; 
which  was  done  with  so  much  ceremony,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  on  that  day  to  try  causes. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
what  is  contained  in  this  column  ;  for  wherever  the  letter  N. 
occurs,  which  signifies  Dies  Nefastus,  this  denotes  a  day  on 
which  justice  could  not  be  administered  ;  or  if  we  meet  in  it 
with  the  letter  F.  or  Fastus,  it  signifies  a  court  day  ;  or  with 
F.  P.  or  Fastus  prima  parte  diei,  it  signifies  that  the  court 
sits  on  the  former  part  of  the  day.  Wherever  N.  P.  or 
Nefastus  prima  parte  diei  is  found,  that  signifies  the  court 
does  not  sit  on  the  former  part  of  the  day.  E.  N.  or  Endo- 
tercisus  sen  inlercisus,  signifies  that  the  court  sits  some  certain 
hours  of  tlie  day,  and  not  at  other  hours.  C.  denotes  that 
those  assemblies  were  then  held  which  were  called  Comitia. 
The  letters  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  or  Quando  Rex  comitiavit,  fas, 
denote  that  the  court  sits  after  the  priest  called  Rex  has 
been  present  at  the  Comitia:  and,  lastly,  when  we  seethe 
letters  Q.  8.  T.  D.  F.  or  Quando  stercus  delatum,  fas,  they 
signify  that  the  court  sits  immediately  after  the  dung  is 
carried  out  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

4.  The  third  column  is  for  the  nineteen  figures  of  the 
numbers  of  the  kniar  cycle,  otherwise  called  the  Golden 
Number,  which  signify  the  new  moons  through  the  whole 
year,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  thought  to 
happen  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  these  figures  were 
thus  disposed  in  his  Calendar. 

5.  The  fourth  notes  the  succession  of  the  days  of  the 
months,  by  the  numbers  of  the  Arabic  figures  or  characters. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  were  thus  disposed  in 
the  tables  of  the  Fasti,  i.  e.  in  the  Calendar  used  by  the 
ancients,  for  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing : 
yet  it  was  thought  convenient  to  place  them  here,  that  our 
readers  might  the  better  compare  the  manner  of  naming  and 
reckoning  days  used  by  the  ancients  with  ours  at  present, 
and  discern  what  are  the  days,  as  we  now  reckon  them, 
to  which  the  festivals  and  other  days  of  the  Romans  might 
correspond. 

6.  The  fifth  column  contains  that  famous  division  of  the 
days  of  the  months  into  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  which 
was  in  use  among  the   Romans  ;  and  though  this  division 
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v/as  not  into  equal  parts,  as  were  the  Decades  used  by  the 
Greeks,  but  into  very  different  portions  of  time;  yet  this 
variety  is  w^ell  enough  expressed  in  these  two  verses : — 

Sex  Mains  Nonas,  October,  Julius,  et  Mars, 
Quatuor  at  reliqui.     Dabit  Idus  quilibet  octo. 

That  is,  these  four  months,  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
have  six  days  of  Nones,  and  all  the  rest  have  only  four ;  but 
in  every  one  of  them  there  are  eight  days  of  Ides.  This 
must  be  understood  after  this  manner ;  that  the  first  day  of 
each  month  was  always  called  the  Calends  of  that  month  : 
after  that,  in  four  months,  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month  was  called  the  Nones,  and  the 
fifteenth  the  Ides ;  whereas,  in  other  months  in  which  the 
Nones  lasted  but  four  days,  the  fifth  was  called  Nonae, 
the  Nones,  and  the  thirteenth  Idus,  the  Ides.  The  other 
days  are  reckoned  backward  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month,  and  the  number  always  lessens  as  you  come  nearer 
to  it. 

The  days  which  are  after  the  Calends  until  the  Nones, 
take  their  name  from  the  Nones  of  the  month  current;  the 
following  days,  which  are  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides, 
take  theirs  from  the  Ides  of  the  same  month  :  but  all  the 
rest,  from  the  Ides  until  the  end  of  the  next  month,  take 
theirs  from  the  Calends  of  the  next  month. 

7.  The  last  column  contains  those  things  which  chiefly 
belong  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  such  as  the  festivals, 
the  sacrifices,  the  games,  the  ceremonies,  the  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  days ;  as  also  the  beginning  of  the  signs,  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  which  make  the  four 
seasons,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  Sec.  These  were 
much  observed  by  the  ancients,  who  made  use  of  them,  for 
a  long  time,  to  denote  the  difference  of  the  seasons, 
instead  of  a  Calendar ;  at  least,  until  it  was  reduced  into  a 
more  regular  form  by  the  correction  of  Julius  Caesar.  We 
find  in  most  of  the  ancient  books,  that  they  governed 
themselves  wholly  by  the  observation  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  in  navigation,  in  tilling  the  ground,  in 
physic,  and  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  affairs  both  public 
and  private. 

Flora. — Most  of  the  grasses  begin  to  flower  in  the 
meadows,  and  so  continue  through  the  month,  until  cut 
down  for  Hay. 
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3utt£  5.     St.   Boniface  B.  M.     SS.  Dorotkei. 
St,  Illidius,  Bp,  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  in.  50'.  and  sets  at  viii.  10'. 
NoNAE.     Sponsor  is  Jnv  is.     Fidei  templum. — Rom.  Cal. 

Quaerebam  nonas  Sancto,  Fidione  referrem, 
An  tibi  Semo  pater:    tunc  mihi  Sanctus  ait: 

Cuicumque  ex  istis  dederis:  ego  munus  habebo: 
Nomina  terna  fero  :   sic  voluere  Cures. 

Hunc  itritur  veteres  donarunt  aede  Sabini ; 
Inque  Quirinali  constituere  jugo. 

1^0  this  notation  in  the  Roman  Calendar  is  sometimes 
added,  that  it  is  milucky  to  marry  at  this  time. 
Malum  est  nubere  ante  Idus. 

We  find  today  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sponsor  ;  other  days 
are  ascribed  to  Jupiter  Invictus,  and  so  on  of  other 
epithets,  which  speak  for  themselves.  Jupiter  is,  in  fact, 
an  imaginary  being,  founded  by  human  reflection  on  the 
combined  power  ot"  the  elements ;  we  shall,  however,  sub- 
join a  succinct  account  of  his  mythological  transmogrifica- 
tions. According  to  Varro,  there  were  no  less  than  300 
persons  of  that  name ;  Diodorus  mentions  two,  and  Cicero 
three  ;  two  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  actions  of 
the  rest  have  been  attributed.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  mythologists,  Jupiter  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
his  mother,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the  world  from 
his  brother  Titan,  on  condition  of  not  raising  male  children, 
devoured  all  his  sons  as  soon  as  born ;  but  Ops,  offended  at 
her  husband's  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave  a  stone  to 
Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated  in  a  cave  on  Mount 
Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea, 
or  upon  honey,  according  to  others.  He  received  the  name 
of  Jupiter,  quasi  juvans  pater.  His  cries  were  drowned  by 
the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums,  which  the  Corybantes 
beat  at  the  express  command  of  Ops.  As  soon  as  he  was  a 
year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
war  against  the  Titans,  who  had  imprisoned  his  father 
because  he  had  brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the  hands  of  his  son. 
Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  apprehensive  of  the  power  of 
Jupiter,  conspired  against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this 
treachery,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole  master 
of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it  with  his  brothers.     He 
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reserved  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the 
empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal 
regions  to  Phito.  The  peaceful  beginning  of  his  reign  waa 
soon  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  the  giants,  who  were 
sons  of  the  earth,  and  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  relations  the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful,  that  they 
hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  mountains  upon  mountains,  to 
scale  heaven,  so  that  all  the  gods,  to  avoid  their  fury,  fled 
to  Egypt,  where  they  escaped  from  the  danger,  by  assuming 
the  form  of  diiferent  animals.  Jupiter,  however,  animated 
them,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  he  totally  over- 
powered the  gigantic  race,  which  had  proved  such  tre- 
mendous enemies.  Jupiter,  now  freed  from  every  appre- 
hension, gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  He 
married  Metis,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne;, 
Latona,  and  Juno.  He  became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  hi& 
passions.  He  introduced  himself  to  Dauae  in  a  shower 
of  gold,  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the  form  of  a  satyr,  and 
LecJa  in  the  form  of  a  Swan;  he  became  a  Bull  to  seduce 
Europa,  and  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  Aegina  in  the  form 
of  a  flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  of  Diana  to  cor- 
rupt Callisto,  and  became  Amphitryon  to  gain  the  affections, 
of  Alcmena.  His  children  were  also  numerous,  as  well  as 
his  mistresses.  According  to  Apollodorus  1,  c.  3,  he  was. 
father  of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Fates,  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis ;  of  Venus,  by  Dione ;. 
of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eury- 
nome,  the  dayghter  of  Oceanus;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx;, 
of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  &c.  The  worship  of 
Jupiter  was  universal;  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans^ 
the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt.  His  surnames 
were  numerous,  many  of  which  he  received  from  the  place 
or  function  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  severally 
called  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  Ehcius,  Capitolinus, 
Latialis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus,  Anxuris,  Victor,  Maxi- 
mus,  Optimus,  Olympius,  Fluvialis.  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity.  His  altars 
were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and  Diana,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims;  still  he  was  delighted  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Goats,  Sheep,  and  white  Bulls.  The  Oak  was 
sacred  to  him,  because  he  first  taught  mankind  to  live  upon 
Acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as  sitting  upon  a 
golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding,  in  one  hand,  thunderbolts 
just  ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  of 
Cypress.  His  looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long 
and  neglected,  and  the  Eagle  stands  with  expanded  wings 
at  his  side.     He  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  upper 
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parts  of  his  body  naked,  and  those  below  the  waist  carefully 
covered,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods  above, 
but  that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several  oracles,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As 
Jupiter  was  the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  his  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing  was  subservient 
to  his  will,  except  the  Fates.  From  him  mankind  received 
their  blessings  and  their  miseries,  and  they  looked  upon 
him  as  acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future. 
He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with  a  crown  like  olive 
branches ;  his  mantle  was  variegated  with  different  flowers, 
particularly  by  the  Lily,  and  the  Eagle  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cretans 
represented  Jupiter  without  ears,  to  signify  that  the  sove- 
reign master  of  the  world  ought  not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to 
any  particular  person,  but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious 
to  all.  At  Lacedaemon  he  appeared  with  four  heads,  that 
he  might  seem  to  hear  with  greater  readiness  the  different 
prayers  and  solicitations  which  were  daily  poured  out  to  him 
from  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  Minerva  came 
all  armed  from  his  brains,  when  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  open 
his  head.  —  Paus.  1,  2,  &c.  Liv.  1,  4,  5,  &c.  Diod.  1  et 
3.  Homer,  II.  1,  5,  &c.  Od.  1,  4,  &c.  Hymn,  ad  Jov. 
Orpheus.  CalUmac.  Jov.  Pindar.  Olymp.  1,  3,  5.  Apollon. 
I,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  in  Scut.  Here.  Oper.  et  Dies.  Ly- 
cophron.  in  Cass.  Virg.  Aen.  1,  2,  &c.  G.  3.  Ovid.  Met. 
1,  fab.  1,  &c.     Horat.  3,  Od.  1,  &c. 

Fides  the  goddess  of  faith,  vows,  and  oaths,  was  first 
worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  Numa.  Her  temple  ■^fis 
dedicated  today. 

Among  modern  Christians,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
are  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  beautifully  painted  them.  Milton  finely  addresses 
Faith  and  her  sister  virtues.  Indeed,  the  language  in 
which  he  depicts  the  power  of  Faith  over  the  spells  of  Su- 
perstition is  so  beautiful,  that  we  shall  finish  by  quoting  the 
whole  passage:  — 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire. 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion  Conscience. 
O,  welcome  pure  eyed  Faith,  white  handed  Hope 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemished  form  of  Chastity  ! 
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I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassailed. 


3unt  6.      St.  Nohert,      St.  Philip  the  Deacon.     St. 
Gudwall.     St.  Claude  Bp.  and  Confessor. 

Vestae  templum. — Rom.  Cal. 

Urania. —  We  have  aheady  given  an  account  of  the 
fabulous  Vesta  or  personified  Spirit  of  Fire,  p.  95.  The 
same  name  has  been  apphed  to  one  of  the  newly  discovered 
planets ;  an  account  of  which  may  amuse  the  general 
reader. 

The  planet  i^  is  of  the  fifth  apparent  magnitude,  and  of 
an  intense  pure  white  colour,  and  surrounded  by  no  visible 
atmosphere.  The  period  of  its  revolution  is  one  year  and 
sixtysix  days.  It  may  be  seen  in  clear  nights  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  history  of  its  discovery  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

It  was  a  century  and  half  ago  conjectured,  that  there 
must  be  a  planet  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  on 
account  of  the  distance  subsistino;  between  those  two 
planets.  The  discovery  of  Ceres  ■?  confirmed  this  happy 
conjecture ;  but  the  opinion  which  it  seemed  to  establish 
respecting  the  harmony  of  the  solar  system,  appeared  to  be 
completely  overturned  by  the  discovery  of  Pallas  $  and 
Jupo¥.  Dr.  Olbers,  willing  to  find  a  theory  that  should 
account  for  the  facts  newly  ascertained,  imagined  that  these 
small  celestial  bodies  were  merely  the  fragment  of  a  larger 
planet,  which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some  internal 
convulsion,  and  that  several  more  might  be  yet  discovered 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  $  and  Jupiter  %.  He  therefore 
concluded,  that  though  the  orbits  of  all  these  fragments 
might  be  differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  yet,  as  they 
must  have  all  diverged  from  the  same  point,  they  ought  to 
have  two  common  points  of  reunion,  or  two  nodes  in  oppo- 
site regions  of  the  heavens,  through  which  all  the  planetary 
fragments  must  sooner  or  later  pass.  One  of  these  nodes 
Dr.  Olbers  found  to  be  in  Virgo  "H,  and  the  other  in  the 
Whale ;  and  it  was  actually  in  the  latter  of  these  regions, 
that  Mr.  Harding  discovered  the  planet  Juno.  With  the 
intention,  therefore,  of  detecting  other  fragments  of  the 
supposed  planet.  Dr.  Olbers  examined,  thrice  every  year, 
all  the  little  stars  in  the  opposite  constellations  of  Virgo 
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and  the  Whale,  till  his  labours  were  crowned  with  success 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1807,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo,  to  which  he.  gave  the 
name  of  Vesta.     See  July  24  of  this  work. 

As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made  known  in  England, 
the  planet  was  observed  at  Blackheath  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1807,  by  Mr.  Groombridge. 

Refer  to  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  also  Trans.  Astronomical 
Soc.  of  London,  and  other  works  on  astronomy. 

Pomona.  —  Gooseberries  for  Puddings,  Tarts,  and 
Gorseille  fonlee,  vulgarly  called  Gooseberry  fool,  are  now 
plentiful.  In  early  years,  and  on  warm  South  walls  in  some 
places,  the  Madock  Cherry  commonly  called  May  Duke 
begins  to  ripen. 

Cauliflowers,  and  various  sorts  of  garden  vegetables,  now 
begin  to  abound. 


Sunt  7.  St.  Paul  Bp.  and  Martyr.  *S'^.  Robert  A. 
St.  Colman  B.  C.  St.  Godeschale  8^c.  M.  St. 
Mariackc  Bp.  and  Confessor. 

Ludi  Piscatorii  in  Campo  Martio.     Mentis  Templum.     Arctophylux 

occidit. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  thus  illustrates  the  Calendar  today ;  we  substitute 
a  translation  for  the  original  Latin  : — 

The  third  night  from  the  Nones  the  northern  Bear 
Will  set,  and  therefore  nothing  has  to  fear; 
Then  in  the  grassy  Campus  shall  you  see 
The  games,  O  Tiher,  acted  there  for  thee ; 
By  those  who  use  the  toilsome  fishing  trade 
Upon  thy  stream,  this  festival  is  made. 

When  that  the  Carthaginians  threatened  war, 
To  Mens  our  fathers  did  a  temple  rear; 
A  consul  and  his  valiant  forces  killed. 
Their  sinking  minds  with  dreadful  terror  filled; 
Fear  drove  out  Hope  ;  their  vows  the  senate  made 
To  Mens,  and  quickly  she  afforded  aid. 

Chronology. — On  this  day,  in  1.566,  was  laid  the  Foundation  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresharn.  The  model  was  taken 
from  the  Excliange  at  Antwerp. 

An  ancient  prophecy  predicted  bad  times  whenever  the 
Grasshopper  on  the  top  of  the  Exchange  should  meet  the 
Dragon  on  Bowchurch  Steeple.  Now  it  happened  by 
accident,  that  in  1821  the  old  tower  on  the  Exchange  being 
taken  down  just  while  Bowchurch  was  repairing,  these  two 
Tanes  actually  came  down,  and  may  be  said  to  have  met 
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together  in  the  same  workshop,  where  they  were  reposed 
during  the  reparations. 

Fauna. — About  this  time  Mackarel  begin  to  be  taken 
in  abundance  on  our  southern  coasts,  particularly  Brighton 
and  Hastings.  Some  young  birds  of  the  early  broods  also 
are  seen  about,  and  are  hardly  recognized  in  their  first 
plumage. 

Tempus.  —  Of  the  Period  called  Summer.  —  "  Summer 
begins  the  7th  of  the  sixth  month,  June,  and  lasts  93  daya. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  season  is  60.66%  or  11.72*^ 
above  that  of  Spring.  The  medium  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
rises  during  the  season  from  58°  to  65°,  and  returns  again 
by  the  close  to  the  former  level. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  Summer  is  29.877 
inches,  or  .045  inches  above  the  vernal  mean.  The  atmo- 
sphere now  acquires,  under  the  more  vertical  rays  of  the  Sun 
in  full  North  declination,  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  and 
vapour  which  it  at  any  time  contains,  and  it  accordingly 
weighs  most  by  the  barometer.  The  range  of  this  instru- 
ment still  diminishes  to  the  middle  of  the  season,  when  it 
does  not  exceed  an  inch :  it  then  gradually  increases  again 
to  the  end  :  the  mean  range  1.08  inches." — Howard. 


3Junt  8.  St.  Medard  Bp.  C.  St.  Gildard.  St.  Mcuvi- 
mius  Bp.  C.  St.  Clou.  St.  William  of  York. 
St.  Syra  Virgin. 

Urania. —  On  the  Changes  and  probable  Motion  of  the 
fixed  Stars. — We  shall  today,  in  the  absence  of  any  parti- 
cular calendarian  subject,  subjoin  the  following  extracts 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Herschel,  the  subject  being 
one  capable  of  exciting  the  most  intense  curiosity  and 
interest.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wonderful  revolv- 
ing star  in  Cassiopeia. 

Dr.  Herschel  gives  a  short  account  of  the  most  striking 
changes  he  had  found  to  have  happened  in  the  heavens  since 
Flamstead's  time.  He  made  three  reviews  of  the  heavens 
with  telescopes  of  different  powers,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  but  the  objects  which  he 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  last  review  were,  1.  The  existence 
of  the  particular  stars  for  which  he  was  looking,  and  which 
had  been  noticed  by  former  astronomers,  and  arranged  in 
former  catalogues.  2.  To  observe  whether  they  were  single 
or  double,  well  defined,  or  hazy.  3.  To  view  and  mark  down 
the  particular  colour,  whenever  the  altitude  and  situation  of 
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the  star  would  permit  it  to  be  done  with  certainty.  4.  To 
examine  all  the  small  stars  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  twelfth  magnitude,  and  note  the  particulars 
concerning  them,  except  the  colours,  which  would  not  be  of 
any  material  use.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  as 
follow.  Though  our  limits  allow  us  to  give  but  a  very  brief 
account  of  these  results,  yet  it  will,  we  trust,  be  such  as  to 
convey  to  our  readers  a  very  good  idea  of  the  author's 
discoveries ;  and  for  the  details  the  reader  is  referred  to 
vol.  Ixxiii.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  to  the 
fifteenth  of  the  Abridgment.     Dr.  Herschel  notices, 

1.  Stars  that  are  lost,  or  have  undergone  some  capital  change 
since  the  time  of  Flamstead. — In  the  British  catalogue  are 
marked  and  described  two  remarkable  stars,  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  viz.  the  80th 
and  81st;  but  these  are  no  longer  visible,  although  sought 
after  with  the  utmost  diligence.  In  the  northern  claw  of 
Cancer,  Flamstead  placed  three  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
viz.  the  53d,  55th,  and  56th  of  his  catalogue.  The  latter  of 
these  is  vanished. 

The  19th  Persei,  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  is  either 
lost,  or  so  considerably  removed  from  its  place  since  Flam- 
stead's  time,  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  known.  The  26th 
Cancri  is  lost.  The  62d  Ononis  is  lost,  and  a  star  near 
the  54th  and  51st  is  not  noticed  by  Flamstead.  The  71st 
Herculis  is  lost.  The  70th  and  71st  are  so  near  each  other 
by  Flamstead's  catalogue,  that  it  cannot  readily  be  told 
which  is  wanting.  There  is  a  telescopic  star,  within  about 
30  minutes  north,  following  in  a  direction  towards  ^t  Lyrae  : 
if  that  should  be  the  71st,  it  is  wonderfully  changed  both  in 
size  and  place.  The  34th  Comae  Berenices  is  lost,  which 
Flamstead  has  marked  as  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 
The  40th  and  41st  Draconis  have  undergone  so  great  an 
alteration  of  place,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  ;  for, 
in  Flamstead's  time,  they  were  above  three  minutes  asunder, 
but  now  their  distance  is  less  than  half  a  minute. 

2.  Stars  that  have  changed  their  magnitude  since  Flam- 
stead's time. — Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  of  those  noticed 
by  Dr.  Herschel  are  as  follow :  a  Draconis  is  so  much  less 
than  (3,  which  is  set  down  as  a  smaller  star  in  Flamstead's 
catalogue,  that  the  change  cannot  be  doubted ;  ^  Ceti, 
marked  of  the  3d,  and  a  Ceti  of  the  2d,  are  evidently  the 
reverse,  /S  being  by  much  the  larger  star. 

y  Lyrae  is  much  larger  than  ^.  The  change  in  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  31st  and  34th  Draconis  is  very  striking; 
these  two  stars  being  just  the  contrary  of  what  they  are 
marked  in  Flamstead's  catalogue. 
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3.  Stars  that  are  yieivly  come  to  be  visible. —  Near  Lacerta's 
tail  end  is  a  star  of  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitude, 
not  mentioned  in  Flamstead's  catalogue,  though  the  1st 
Lacertae,  not  far  from  that  place,  is  recorded.  The  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  following  t  Persei,  is,  most  likely,  new. 
A  very  considerable  star,  not  marked  by  Flamstead,  will  be 
found  near  the  head  of  Cepheus.  A  considerable  star,  in  a 
direction  from  the  68th  Geminorum  towards  the  61st,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Flamstead.  A  star  of  a  considerable 
magnitude,  preceding  the  1st  of  Equulei,  is  not  in  Flam- 
stead's  catalogue :  it  is  a  double  star  of  the  first  class,  the 
61st  of  Dr.  Herschel's  second  collection,  where  measures  of 
it  will  be  found. 

Between  &  Cancri  and  5"  Hydrae  is  a  very  considerable 
star  not  noticed  by  Flamstead,  though  its  situation  is  very 
remarkable.  As  the  constellation  of  Cancer  contains  so  rich 
a  collection  of  very  small  stars,  it  is  the  more  astonishing 
how  a  star  of  such  consequence,  if  it  then  existed,  could  be 
omitted.  About  3°  south,  preceding  y  Bootes,  is  a  consi- 
derable star,  not  in  Flamstead's  catalogue,  of  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude ;  and  south,  preceding  h,  another  almost  as  large. 

Dr.  Herschel,  having  stated  these  and  many  other  facts 
of  the  same  kind,  inquires,  which  is  the  proper  motion  of 
the  Sun  and  solar  system ;  and  he  asks,  Does  it  not  seem 
very  natural,  that  so  many  changes  among  the  stars  —  many 
increasing  in  magnitude,  while  numbers  seem  gradually  to 
vanish  —  several  of  them  strongly  suspected  to  be  new- 
comers, while  we  are  sure  that  others  are  lost  out  of  sight  — 
the  distance  of  many  actually  changing,  while  many  more 
are  suspected  to  have  a  considerable  motion;  —  does  it  not 
seem  natural  that  these  observations  should  cause  a  strong 
suspicion  that,  most  probably,  every  star  in  the  heavens  is 
more  or  less  in  motion  ?  Though  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  disappearance  of  some  stars,  or  new  appear- 
ance of  others,  nor,  indeed,  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
magnitudes  of  so  many  of  them,  are  owing  to  their  change 
of  distance  from  us  by  proper  motions,  which  could  not 
occasion  these  phenomena  without  being  inconceivably 
quick  5  yet  we  may  well  suppose  that  motion  is,  in  some 
way  or  other,  concerned  in  producing  these  effects.  A  slow 
motion,  for  instance,  in  an  orbit  round  some  large  opaque 
body,  where  the  star,  lost  or  diminished  in  magnitude, 
might  undergo  occasional  occupations,  would  account  for 
some  of  those  changes;  while  others  might,  perhaps,  be 
owing  to  the  periodical  return  of  large  spots  on  that  side  of 
the  surface  which  is  alternately  turned  towards  us  by  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  star.     The  idea  also  of  a  body  much 
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flattened  by  a  quick  rotation,  and  having  a  motion  similar 
to  the  Moon's  orbit,  by  a  change  of  the  place  of  its  nodes, 
by  which  more  of  its  luminous  surface  would,  at  one  time,  be 
exposed  to  us  than  another,  tends  to  the  same  end.  Now, 
if  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars,  in  general,  be  once  ad- 
mitted, who  can  refuse  to  allow  that  our  Sun,  with  all  its 
planets  and  comets,  that  is,  the  solar  system,  is  no  less  liable 
to  such  a  general  agitation  as  we  find  to  obtain  among  all 
the  rest  of  the  celestial  bodies  ?  Admitting  this,  the  greatest 
difficulty  will  be,  how  to  discern  the  proper  motion  of  the 
Sun  among  so  many  other  and  variously  compounded 
.motions  of  the  stars.  To  obtain  this.  Dr.  Herschel  has  laid 
a  good  foundation,  from  which  he  infers,  that,  if  the  solar 
system  be  carried  towards  any  star  situated  in  the  ecliptic, 
every  star,  whose  singular  distance  in  antecedentia,  reckoned 
on  the  ecliptic  from  the  star  towards  which  the  system 
moves,  is  less  than  180  degrees,  will  decrease  in  longitude  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  star,  whose  distance  from 
the  same  star,  reckoned  upon  the  ecliptic,  but  in  consequential 
is  less  than  180  degrees,  will  increase  in  longitude. 

In  applying  this  theory  to  facts  relating  to  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  Dr.  Herschel  says,  astronomers  have 
already  observed  what  they  call  a  proper  motion  in  several 
fixed  stars,  and  the  same  may  be  supposed  of  them  all.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  resolve  that  which  is  common  to  all  the 
stars,  which  are  found  to  have  what  has  been  called  a  proper 
motion,  into  a  single  real  motion  of  the  solar  system,  as  far 
as  that  will  answer  to  known  facts ;  and  only  attribute  to 
the  proper  motion  of  each  particular  star  the  deviations  from 
the  general  law  which  the  stars  seem  to  follow  in  those 
movements.  By  Dr.  Maskelyne's  account  of  the  proper 
motion  of  some  principal  stars,  we  find  Sirius,  Castor, 
Procyon,  Pollux,  Regulus,  Arcturus,  and  a  Aquilae,  appear 
to  have  certain  motions  in  right  ascension,  and  two  of  them, 
viz.  Sirius  and  Arcturus,  in  declination  southward.  Dr. 
Herschel  assuming  a  certain  direction,  and  supposing  the 
Sun  to  move  in  that  direction,  he  then  takes  for  granted 
that  one  motion  will  answer  for  that  of  all  the  stars  toi>ether ; 
for  if  the  supposition  be  true,  Arcturus,  Kegulus,  Pollux, 
Procyon,  Castor,  and  Sirius,  should  appear  to  decrease  in 
right  ascension,  while  a  Aquilae,  on  the  contrary,  should 
appear  to  increase.  Again,  suppose  the  Sun  to  ascend  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  direction  towards  some  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  for  instance  towards  the  constel- 
lation Hercules ;  then  will  also  the  observed  change  of 
declination  of  Sirius  and  Arcturus  be  resolved  into  the  single 
motion  of  the  solar  system.     Dr.  Herschel  farther  observes, 
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that  the  concurrence  of  those  seven  principal  stars  must 
give  value  to  an  hypothesis  which  will  simplify  the  celestial 
motions  in  general.  "  We  know  that  the  Sun,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fixed  stars,  would  appear  like  one  of  them,  and, 
from  analogy,  we  conclude  the  stars  to  be  suns.  Now,  since 
the  apparent  motions  of  these  seven  stars  may  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  supposing  them  to  move  just  in  the  manner 
they  appear  to  do,  or  else  by  supposing  the  Sun  alone  to 
have  a  motion  in  a  direction,  somehow  not  far  from  that 
above  assigned  to  it,  we  are  no  more  authorized  to  suppose 
the  Sun  at  rest,  than  we  should  be  to  deny  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  Earth,  except,  in  this  respect,  that  proofs  of 
the  latter  are  very  numerous,  whereas  the  former  rests  only 
on  a  few  though  very  capital  testimonies." 

Although  Dr.  Herschel  mentions  the  motions  of  those 
seven  principal  stars,  as  being  the  most  noticed  and  best 
ascertained  of  all,  yet  he  adduces  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  same  from  other  stars ;  by  referring  to  and  transcribing 
the  following  table  of  the  proper  motion  of  12  stars,  both  in 
right  ascension  and  declination,  in  50  years  : — 

Change  of  Change  of 

Stars.  llight  Ascension.  Declination. 

Arcturus   —  I'll"  —  1'  56 ' 

Sirius —  0  37  —  0  52 

eCy^ni —  0     3  +0  49 

Piocvoa     —  0  33  —  0  47 

t  Cy^ni •  +  0  20  +  0  34 

yAiietis    —0  14  —0  29 

y  Geminorum    — 0     8  —  0  24 

Aldebaran +0     3  — 0  18 

8  Geminorura   —  0  48  —  0  16 

yPiscium +0  53  +0     7 

«  Aquilae +0  32  — 0     4 

a  Geminorum    —  0  24  —  0     1 

All  these  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  except  Sirius. 
Regulus  being  added  to  the  number,  and  Castor  being 
double,  we  have  fourteen  stars,  to  all  of  which,  except  to 
Regulus,  is  assigned  a  motion  in  declination,  as  well  as  in 
right  ascension;  so  that  we  have  no  less  than  27  motions 
given  to  account  for.  Now,  by  assuming  a  point  somewhere 
near  x  Herculis,  and  supposing  the  Sun  to  have  a  proper 
motion  towards  that  part  of  the  heaven,  most  of  these  are 
accounted  for :  for  (3  Cygni,  a  Aquilae,  e  Cygni,  y  Piscium, 
y  Arietis,  and  Aldebaran,  ought,  on  the  supposed  motion  of 
the  Sun,  to  have  an  apparent  progression,  or  to  increase  in 
right  ascension,  while  Arcturus,  Regulus,  the  two  stars 
a  Geminorum,  Pollux,  Procyon,  Sirius,  and  y  Geminorum, 
should  apparently  go  back,  so  ns  to  decrease  in  right  ascen- 
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sion,  which,  in  almost  all  the  cases,  is  found  to  correspond 
with  the  fact.  The  correspondence  of  the  theory  and  fact, 
with  regard  to  the  change  of  declination,  is  equally  striking, 
and  Dr.  Herschel  says  the  exceptions  must  be  resolved  into 
the  real  proper  motion  of  the  stars. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  paper  says,  there  are  some 
very  striking  circumstances  in  the  quantities  of  those  motions 
that  deserve  notice.  First,  Arcturus  and  Sirius  being  the 
largest  stars,  and,  therefore,  probably  the  nearest,  ought  to 
have  the  most  apparent  motion,  both  in  right  ascension  and 
declination,  which  is  agreeable  to  observation.  Secondly, 
in  regard  to  right  ascension  only,  Arcturus  being  better 
situated  to  show  its  motion,  ought  to  have  it  much  larger, 
which  it  has.  Aldebaran,  both  badly  situated,  and. consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  two  former,  ought  to  show  but  little 
motion,  which  is  the  case.  Procyon,  better  situated  than 
Sirius,  though  not  so  large,  should  have  almost  as  much 
motion ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  farther  off,  because 
it  appears  smaller,  the  effect  of  the  Sun's  motion  will  be 
lessened  on  it;  whereas  its  better  situation  will  partly  com- 
pensate for  its  greater  distance.  This  also  is  comforraable 
to  matter  of  fact  and  the  table. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  solar 
system,  Dr.  Herschel  says,  that  we  may  certainly  admit  that 
the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  at  the  distance  of  Sirius  or 
Arcturus,  would  not  nearly  subtend  an  angle  of  1" ;  but  the 
apparent  motion  of  Arcturus,  if  owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
solar  system,  amounts  to  2".7  a  year,  as  appears  by  com- 
pounding the  two  motions  of  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion into  one  motion,  and  reducing  it  to  an  annual  quantity; 
and  hence  he  infers  that  the  solar  motion  is  not  less  than 
that  which  the  Earth  has  in  her  annual  orbit. 

Refer  to  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  Change  of  Colour 

in  Stars  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to  an  Answer  to 

that  Paper  by  Dr.  T.  Forster  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 

for  1819. 

Flora. — The  Monkey  Flower  Mimulus  luteus  begins  to  blow;  and 
the  Pink  Diarihus  deltoides  is  already  plentiful. 


^unc  9.  SS.  Primus  and  Felicianiis  MM.  St,  Co- 
liimba.  St.  Pelas-ia  V.  M.  St.  Vincent  M.  St. 
Richard  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Vestaefestuni.     Asini  coronantur.    Ara  Jovix  Pistoris. — Rom.Cal. 

The  feast  of  Vesta,  recorded  today,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Vestalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  observed  at  Rome 
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on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets  were  then  prepared  before  the 
houses,  and  meat  was  sent  to  the  Vestals  to  be  offered  to  the 
gods,  millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and  the  Asses 
that  turned  them  were  led  round  the  city  covered  with  gar- 
lands. The  ladies  walked  in  the  procession  barefooted  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to 
Jupiter  surnamed  Pistor. — Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  v.  305. 

Vesta  fave :  tibi  nunc  operata  resolvimus  ora : 

Ad  tua  si  nobis  sacra  venire  licet. 
In  prece  totus  eram  :  coelestia  nuinina  sensi : 

Laetaque  purpurea  luce  refulsit  humus. 
Non  equidem  vidi,  valeaiit  mendacia  vatum, 

Te  dea,  nee  fueras  adspicienda  viro. 

Vesta  was  never  beheld  by  men.  From  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance of  the  seclusion  of  Vesta  from  men  came  the 
term  to  be  applied  to  secluded  Cathohc  Virgins  in  religious 
houses. 

Flora.  —  The  Corn  Flag  or  Sword  Lily  Gladiolus  communis^  now 
begins  to  flower,  and  continues  throughout  the  month.  In  early  years  the 
Bearded  Fink  and  tlie  Cantiirbury  Bells  begin  to  blow ;  but  we  cannot 
consider  this  as  the  average  time,  which  is  rather  later  in  most  years. 

Roses  Rosa  Provincialis,  and  R,  Cliinensis,  in  numberless  beautiful 
varieties,  now  decorate  our  gardens,  and  continue  through  June  and  July 
to  form  the  pleasantest  features  in  a  midsummer  parterre.  The  smell  of 
the  Rose  has  been  said  to  compete  with  that  of  the  Pink  Dianthus  deltoides 
for  beauty  of  fragrance.  They  form  an  agreeable  interchange  of  odours, 
and  the  alternately  smelling  the  one  and  the  other  is  peculiarly  agreeable. 

The  White  Garden  Rose  also  blows  now. 

Fauna. — The  Bat  Vespertilio  murina  is  now  less  frequently  seen  than 
during  the  last  two  months.  Bats  are  more  commonly  seen  flitting  about  in 
Spring  and  Autumn  than  during  Midsunnner.  The  Cuckoo  now  changes 
his  tune,  as  the  proverb  says — a  circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
April  21.  This  bird,  however,  is  heard  more  or  less  till  July;  and  often,  at 
the  present  time  of  year,  we  have  heard  him  sing  early  and  late  just  as  in 
May,  though  usually  with  a  hoarse  and  altered  note.  The  song  of  the 
Cuckoo  is  always  agreeable,  because  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  Spring;  but  it 
is  particularly  soft  and  pleasant  of  an  evening. 

When  the  Sun  is  in  the  West, 

Sinking  slow  behind  the  trees, 
And  the  Cuckoo,  welcome  guest, 

Softly  wooes  the  evening  breeze. 


3iune  10.  St.  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland.  St. 
Laridry.  SS.  Getuliiis  ^c.  Martyrs.  B.  Henry 
Confessor. 

Matralia.     Delphin  oritur. — Rom,  Cal. 

The  Matralia  were  feasts  in  honour  of  Matuta,  an  old 
name  of  Aurora.  The  Dolphin  is  a  well  known  constellation 
of  eighteen  stars. 
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Fauna. — During  the  mild  evenings  of  this  month  not  a 
little  amusement  may  be  derived  from  watching  the  motions 
of  the  common  Barn  Owl.  The  cunning  of  this  nocturnal 
bird  is  admirably  described  by  Butler  :  — 

And  as  an  Owl  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  the  Mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 
,   As  if  he  slept  until  he  spies 
The  little  beast  within  his  reach, 
Then  starts  and  seizes  on  the  wretch. 

Mackerel  are  now  taken  in  great  abundance.  Any  quan- 
tity of  these  fish  are  perceived  from  the  shore  by  the  rippling 
which  they  make  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  fishermen 
immediately  put  off  in  their  boats,  and  shoot  the  seine, 
frequently  taking  15  and  16,000  at  a  haul  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England. 

Flora. — Indian  Pink  Dianthus  Chinensis  is  now  in  full  flower,  and 
continues  through  the  Summer  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  colour  of 
perhaps  any  plant  of  the  genus.  Bright  lake  and  crimson  and  white  are  the 
most  common  varieties. 

The  Sea  plants  which  flower  this  month  are  the  Sea 
Barley  Hordeum  maritimum,  Sulphurwort  Pucedammi  officinale, 
and  Loose  Sedge  Carex  distans,  in  salt  marshes  ;  the  Sea 
Plantain  Plantago  maritima,  among  rocks  on  the  sea  coast ; 
the  Slenderleafed  BufFonia  Bnjfonia  tenuifolia,  and  the  Tassel 
Pondweed  Ruppia  maritima,  in  saltwater  ditches.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  common  Alkanet  Anchusa  officinalis,  the 
Narrowleafed  Pepperwort  Lepidiim  ruderale,  and  the  Roman 
Nettle  Vrtica  pilulifera,  in  sea  wastes  ;  the  Black  Saltwort 
Glaux  maritima,  on  muddy  shores;  the  Sea  Chickweed 
Arenaria  peploides,  and  the  common  Searocket  Bunias  cakile, 
on  sandy  shores;  and  the  Perfoliate  Cabbage  Brassica  Orieri' 
talis  among  maritime  rocks. 

Hygeia. — Rule  of  Health. — The  feasts  this  day,  in  old 
Rome,  in  honour  of  the  purple  fringed  goddess  of  the  morn- 
ing, ought  to  remind  us  of  the  salutary  proverb, 

Early  to  bed  and  eaily  to  rise 

Make  a  man  healthy,  wealtliy,  and  wise. 

There  is  in  fact  no  doubt  of  the  salubrity  of  morning  air; 
and  a  well  known  story  is  recorded  of  one  of  our  Judges, 
who  made  a  long  list  of  remarkably  old  persons;  among 
them  he  recognized  individuals  of  very  various  and  opposite 
habits  of  life,  but  all  were  habitually  early  risers. 

The  late  Mr.  Robson,  of  Cambridge,  wrote  an  excellent 
sermon  on  early  rising,  being  a  discourse  called  Industry 
the  first  of  six  mornino-  exercises. 
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3|une  11.     St.  B A  un a b as  Apostle.     St.  Tochumr^a  V. 
and  another  of  the  same  name. 

Uranus.  —  Midsummer,  or  nightless  days,  begin  and  continue  till 
July  2. 

Flora. —  St.  Barnaby's  Thistle  Carduus  pratensis,  the  Corn  Rose  or 
Red  Poppy  Papaver  rhaeas,  and  the  Doubtful  or  Pale  Red  Poppy 
Papaver  dubium  begin  to  flower.  The  above  two  Poppies,  though  they 
now  begin  to  flower,  arrive  at  their  maximum  or  greatest  abundance  about 
the  Solstice,  and  continue  to  blow  all  the  Summer.  The  petals  are  made 
use  of  for  syrup  by  the  Apothecaries. 

The  Poppy,  says  Cowley,  is  scattered  over  the  fields  of 
corn,  that  all  the  needs  of  man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and 
that  bread  and  sleep  may  be  found  together : — 

Lines  to  the  Corn  Poppy,  from  the  Adventurer,  No.  39. 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  wellclothed  field, 

Though  mixed  with  Wheat  I  grow  : 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth. 
And,  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth, 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 

Nor  vainly  gay  the  sight  to  please. 
But  blest  with  power  mankind  to  ease, 

The  goddess  saw  me  rise  : 
'  Thrive  with  the  lifesupporting  grain,' 
She  cried,  '  the  solace  of  the  swain, 

The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 

'  Seize,  happy  mortal,  seize  the  good 
My  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  and  food. 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest : 
With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day. 
In  slumbers  pass  the  night  away, 

And  leave  to  fate  the  rest.' 

The  Fern  Owl  may  be  seen,  in  the  evening,  among  the 
branches  of  Oaks,  in  pursuit  of  its  favourite  repast  the  Fern- 
chaffer  Scarabaeus  so/stitialis. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Barnabas  several  superstitious  rites 
used  to  take  place.  Garlands  of  Roses  and  Woodroof  used 
to  be  worn ;  girls  used  to  be  paid  for  gathering  them,  and 
they  were  so  paid  out  of  the  parish  accounts,  like  the 
payment  for  ribands  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  Fern  called 
Red  yr  Mair,  which  the  Welch  strew  before  their  doors  on 
the  eve  of  Trinity  Thursday. 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  265, 
speaking  of  Glastonbury,  tells  us,  that,  "  Besides  the  Holy 
Thorn,  there  grew  in  the  Abbey  Churchyard,  on  the  North 
side  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  a  miraculous  Walnut  Tree, 
which  never  budded  forth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas, 
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viz.  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  that  very  day  shot  forth  leaves, 
and  flourished  Hke  its  usual  species.  This  tree  is  gone,  and 
in  the  place  thereof  stands  a  very  fine  Walnut  Tree  of  the 
common  sort.  It  is  strange  to  say  how  much  this  tree  was 
sought  after  by  the  credulous ;  and  though  not  an  un- 
common Walnut,  Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  times  of  monkish 
superstition  had  ceased,  gave  large  sums  of  money  for  small 
cuttings  from  the  original." 

Among  Ray's  Proverbs  the  following  is  preserved  relat- 
ing to  St.  Barnabas  : — 

Barnaby  Bright,  Barnaby  Bright, 

The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

The  author  of  the  "  Festa  Anglo  Romana,"  says,  p.  72,  "  This  Bar- 
naby Day,  or  thereabout,  is  the  Summer  Solstice  or  Sunsted,  when  the  Sun 
seems  to  stand  still  for  near  three  weeks." 

Forti  Fortunae.     Concordiae  aedes. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ovid  observes : — 

Fortune  !  this  day  and  place  belong  to  thee, 
But  who  is  that,  whom  in  thy  fane  we  see, 
Covered  with  a  gown?  king  Servius  vou  behold. 

Concord,  to  thee  on  the  same  day  appeared 
A  stately  fane,  by  Livia's  bounty  reared ; 
For  in  the  sweetest  concord  to  the  last. 
Her  days  she  with  her  dear  Augustus  past. 

But  where  we  Livia's  portico  beliold, 
A  grand  and  spacious  palace  stood  of  old  ; 
Such  piles  of  buildings  joined  together  rose, 
A  lesser  space  does  many  a  town  enclose  ; 
But  level  with  the  ground  these  piles  were  laid, 
Too  great  a  show  of  sumptuous  pomp  they  made ; 
Great  Caesar,  Pollio's  iieir,  that  loss  sustained, 
But  by  the  deed  immortal  glory  gained  ; 
The  censor  thus  set  up  himself  to  view. 
In  actions  he  was  to  his  precepts  true, 
His  own  example  showed  what  others  ought  to  do. 


3um  12.     St.  John  of  Sahagun.     St.  EsMl.    St.  Onu- 
phrius  H.  St.  Ternan.   SS.  Basilides  i^c.  MM. 

Matins  matutae. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — The  Moss  Rose  Rosa  muscosa  flowers  now  plentifully,  and 
adds  its  beauties  to  the  Damask  and  other  garden  sorts  of  Roses. 

Uranus. — The  Summer  Solstice  having  already  begun, 
we  no  longer  perceive  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
days,  which  are  now  nearly  seventeen  hours  long,  while  the 
nights  are  little  more  than  a  short  interval  of  twilight.  In 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  even  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  hardly 
any  night  is  perceived,  the  Sun  seeming  only  to  dip  for  an 
hour  or  two  below  the  horizon. 
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Urania. — The  following  is  the  appearance  which  the 
bestarred  heavens  present  about  this  time ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  and  the  next  month  are  unfavourable 
to  evening  stargazing  from  the  absence  of  night,  the  Sun 
not  sinking  now  above  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  at 
midnight. 

At  ten  o'clock. — In  the  northwest  Capella  is  near  to  the 
horizon ;  the  first  star  of  Libra  on  the  meridian  and  also 
near  the  horizon.  Nearer  to  the  south  southeast  is  Antares, 
a  bright  star,  with  alternating  colours.  Higher  up  and  more 
southwards,  is  the  second  star  of  the  Scorpion,  which  we  cannot 
fail  of  recognizing,  from  its  being  the  only  bright  star  near 
to  Antares.  About  as  far  distant  from  the  meridian  on  the 
eastern  side  as  Arcturus  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
meridian,  but  higher  up,  we  recognize  the  Northern  Crown  ; 
and  lower  down  in  the  southeast,  two  bright  stars  near  each 
other  ;  the  highest,  the  first  of  Hercules  ;  the  other,  the  first 
of  the  Serpentarius.  And  now,  carrying  your  eye  down- 
ward, you  will  perceive,  rather  to  the  south  of  east,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Eagle ;  and 
carrying  your  eye  a  little  farther  to  the  north  of  east,  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  position  of  four  small  stars,  very  near 
to  each  other,  forming  the  corners  of  a  foursided  figure, 
whose  sides  are  almost  equal.  They  are  the  four  stars  of 
Delphinus.  The  stars  are  of  the  same  brilliancy,  and  are  of 
the  third  magnitude.  A  line  drawn  with  your  hand  from 
the  zenith  to  the  eastern  point,  will  go  between  the  first  of 
the  Eagle  and  these  four  stars,  which  are  the  four  first  stars 
of  the  Dolphin.  If  you  look  along  the  line  thus  drawn  with 
your  hand,  you  will  be  struck  nearly  halfway  down  by 
another  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  is  the  first  star  of 
the  Harp.  You  have  thus  a  beautiful  group  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  formed  by  the  Crown,  the  first  stars  of  Hercules, 
the  Serpentbearer,  and  the  Eagle,  the  four  little  brilliant 
stars  of  the  Dolphin,  and  the  first  star  of  the  Harp.  The 
second  and  third  stars  of  the  Lesser  Bear  are  now  near  the 
meridian,  and  the  Swan  is  in  the  northeast. 


3iune  13.     St.  Aiithony  of  Padua  C.     St.  Damliiiada 

Virgin. 

We  have   seen   somewhere  a  print  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  preaching  to  cattle. 

IDUS.— Jbci  inviclo  templum  datum.     Minora  Quinquatria  Palladia. — 

Rom.  Cal. 
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Ovid  observes  of  the  festivals  of  today  :— 

Nulla  nota  est  veniente  die,  quam  dicere  possis. 

Idibus  invicto  sunt  data  templa  Jovi. 
Et  jam  quinquatrus  jubeor  narrare  miuures  : 

Nunc  ades  6  coeptis  flava  Minerva  meis. 
Car  vapus  incedit  tota  tibicen  in  urbe  ? 

Quid  sibi  personae,  quid  toga  longa,  volunt  ? 

Having  omitted  a  full  account  of  the  Quinquatria  under 
their  proper  day  in  March,  we  shall  observe  here  that  the 
Quinquatria  signified  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  at 
E.ome,  which  continued  during  five  days.  The  beginning  of 
the  celebration  was  the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacri- 
fices and  oblations  were  presented,  but  however  without  the 
effusion  of  blood.  On  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days, 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
there  was  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained 
holidays,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers  to 
Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the  goddess  patro- 
nized ;  and  on  their  return  to  school  they  presented  their 
master  with  a  gift  which  has  received  the  name  of  Minerval. 
They  were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaea  of  the  Greeks. 
Plays  were  also  acted,  and  disputations  were  held  on  subjects 
of  literature.  They  received  their  name  from  the  five  days 
which  were  devoted  for  the  celebration.  It  was  the  minor 
Quinquatria  celebrated  today,  a  festival  of  shorter  duration ; 
for  on  the  13th  of  June  was  held  the  Pipers'  Feast,  called 
Minusculae  Quinquatrus.  There  was  a  society  or  college  of 
these  musicians,  who  used  to  attend  on  the  grand  religious 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  on  private  occasions,  as  weddings, 
burials,  &c.  Of  the  Quinquatria  or  Minerva's  chief  festival, 
celebrated  in  March,  see  Ovid's  account  in  that  month. 

These  Roman  festivals  in  a  great  measure  corresponded 
to  our  ecclesiastical  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  great  fetes  out  of  doors,  as  the  Fete  St.  Louis  in 
Paris,  the  Fete  Dieu,  the  Fete  de  St.  Cloud,  and  others. 

Flora. — Garden  Popty  Papuver  somniferum  begins  to  blow,  and 
from  the  different  ages  of  the  young  plants  continues  to  flower  all  Summer. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  plant  distinguished  by  their  colours. 
The  large  white  or  officinal  Poppy  is  only  a  variety  of  this,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  which,  when  long  established 
in  gardens,  shows  very  various  hues  and  duplications  of  its  petals,  and 
assumes  ajust  rank  among  ornamental  flowers.  They  sow  themselves  every 
year  by  the  falling  of  their  seeds.  About  London,  and  also  in  France  and 
Flanders,  this  plant  is  much  cultivated  for  making  Opium,  that  divine  drug, 
so  much  praised  and  illustrated  in  its  effects  by  the  author  of  "  Confessions 
of  <m  English  Opium  Eater."  It  is  certain  that  the  effects  of"  neither 
Opium  nor  Laudanum  are  so  bad  as  those  of  any  compound  of  Alcohol ; 
and  Opium  can  afford  a  heavenly  relief  under  pain,  which  no  other  known 
drug  has  the  power  to  do  in  the  same  degree. 
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3|un0  14.     St.  Basil  Archbishop  of  Caesarea.      St. 
Psalmodius  H.     St.  Methodius  and  others. 

Corpus  Christi  Day,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  says  the 
"  Festa  Anglo  Romana,"  p.  73,  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
Countries  is  celebrated  with  music,  lights,  flowers  strewed 
all  along  the  streets,  and  their  richest  tapestries  hung  out 
upon  the  walls. 

St.  Basil  the  Great  was  born  in  329  at  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia.  He  died  in  379.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  brightest  luminaries  of  the  church  in  his  ao;e,  No 
historian  nor  religionist  ouo-ht  to  neo;lect  to  read  the  Life 
and  peruse  the  Writings  of  St.  Basil.  —  See  Butler's  Lives, 
vi.  184. 

Flora. — The  Bearded  Pink  or  Sweet  Willinm  Dianthus  Barbatus 
comes  commonly  into  flower  about  this  time  and  exhibits  great  and  endless 
varieties,  particularly  if  we  raise  new  plants  from  seed  every  year.  The 
sort  called  the  Painted  Lady  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  Canterbury  Bells 
Campanula  medium  also  begins  to  show  its  large  blue  bellflowers  at  this 
time,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  July.  A  flower  or  two  on  some  plants  of 
this  species  is  seen  blowing  here  and  there  all  the  Summer,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  Autumn.  In  the  fields  the  Pimpprnel  Anugallis  arvensis,  the  Thyme, 
the  Dog  Rose  R.canina,  the  Bitter  Sweet  Solaiium  dulcamara,  and  various 
other  plants,  are  in  full  blow. 

Dr.  Bidlake   has  thus   described   some    of  the   various 

appearances  of  Nature  in  this  month  : — 

A  thousand  beauties  lost  to  vulgar  eyes 

Now  to  the  scrutinizing  search  are  spread  : 

The  grasses  elegant,  though  not  proud  robed  ; 

The  Mallow  purpling  o'er  the  pleasant  sides 

Of  pathways  green,  mixed  with  the  helpless  Vetch, 

That  climbs  for  aid.     Deceitful  Nightshade  dressed 

In  hues  inviting ;  every  plashy  vale. 

Each  dry  entangled  copse,  empurpled  glows 

With  Orchis  blooms;  while  in  the  moistened  plain 

The  Meadowsweet  its  luscious  fragrance  yields. 

And,  ah  !  what  odours  from  the  Hedgerow  breathe. 

When  the  soft  shower  calls  forth  the  hidden  sweets  ! 

The  Clover  richly  feeds  the  stealthful  gale  ; 

The  Strasvberry,  blushing,  hides  its  modest  face 

Beneath  the  mantling  leaves. 

Hygeia. — Rules  of  Health. — The  rules  of  diet  consist  in 
temperance,  the  quality  of  food,  and  the  times  of  taking  it. 
It  is  not  what  we  eat,  iDut  what  we  dige,st,  that  nourishes  us, 
and  this  explains  why  people  often  thrive  best  on  a  scanty 
diet  —  the  superfiuity,  in  cases  of  repletion,  irritating  and 
disordering  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Vegetable  food  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach  ;  and 
at  all  events,  in  the  Summer  months,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  food  should  consist  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  tir^ies 
of  taking  food  should  not  come  too   near  together  —  they 
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should  be  six  or  more  hours  apart ;  and  we  should  never  eat 
between  meals,  nor  take  exercise  too  soon  after  them,  if  we 
desire  to  have  a  good  digestion.  The  reader  who  would 
pursue  this  subject,  may  read  Abernethy's  Constitutional 
Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  8vo.  London,  1813;  Forster  on 
Atmospherical  Diseases,  8vo.  London,  1817  ;  Wilson  Phillip 
on  Digestion  ;  Lambe  on  the  Vegetable  Diet,  Sec.  —  various 
works  are  extant  by  this  Author  on  the  subject.  We  shall 
conclude  our  Rule  of  Health  by  the  following  remark,  that 
those  who  would  enjoy  good  and  even  animal  spirits,  should 
abstain  entirely  from  those  drinks  into  which  Alcohol  enters 
as  an  ingredient. 


^nnt  15.      SS.   Vitus,   Modestus,   and  others.     St. 
Landdin.     St.  Vague  H.     B.  Gregory  Bp. 

St.   Vitus   suffered  with   others    in   the   persecution   of 
Dioclesian  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

Hyades  oriuntur. — Rom.  Cal. 
Ovid  writes : — 

Tenia  Dox  veniet  qua  tu  Dodona  Thyene 
Stabis  Agenoreae  fronte  videnda  bovis. 
Haec  est  ilia  dies,  qua  tu  purgamina  Vestae 
Tibri  per  Etruscas  in  mare  mittis  aquas. 

Flora. — The  Monkey  Flower  Mimulus  luteus  begins  to  flower  in  the 
South  of  Britain  in  gardens. 

In  the  Sententiae  Rythmicae  of  J.  Buchlerus,  p.  384,  is 

a  passage  which   seems  to  prove  that  St.  Vitus's  Day  was 

equally  famous  for  rain  with  St.  Swithin's  : — 

Lux  sacrata  Vito  si  sit  pluviosa,  sequentes 
Triginta  facient  omne  madere  solum, 

Barnabe    Googe,    in  the    Translation   of    Naogeorgus, 

says  : — 

The  nexte  is  Vitus  sodde  in  oyle,  before  whose  ymage  faire 
Both  men  and  women  bringing  Hennes  for  offring  do  repairer 
The  cause  whereof  I  doe  not  know,  I  thinke,  for  some  disease 
Which  he  is  thought  to  drive  away  from  such  as  do  him  please. 

fol.  54  b. 
See  a  Charm  a2;ainst  St.  Vitus's  Dance  in  Turner  on  the 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  419. 

The  sacrifice  of  Fowls  against  the  Dance  of  St.  Vitus, 

is  alluded  to  probably  in  the  following  lines  from  the  Anthol. 

Bor.  et  Amt. : — 

Ne  nimium  saltet,  saliens  forraidine  gallum 
Mactat  mortifero  salsa  puella  pede. 

Hygeia.  —  We  shall  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  Chorea  St.  Viti  alluded  to  is  an  affection  of  the  limbs 
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depending  on  nervous  irritation,  so  closely  connected  with 
a  disordered  state  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  and  other 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  that  gentle  and  repeated  purgative 
medicines  will  usually  cure  it.  See  Hamilton  on  Purgative 
Medicines,  under  Chorea.  Edinburgh,  8vo.  1815.  A  long 
train  of  nervous  diseases  are  connected  with  Chorea 
St.  Viti. 

CoELUM. — We  have  sometimes  cold  northerly  winds  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  than  a  cold  June  we  know  nothing 
more  disagreeable  in  the  year.  However,  it  is  generally 
dry  warm  weather,  and  we  are  more  inclined  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  Trees  than  the  Fireside. 

The  foliowinp-  lines  seem  rather  to  allude  to  a  Summer 
in  more  Southern  latitudes  than  our  own : — 

Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  Citron  i2,roves, 

To  wliere  the  Lemon,  and  the  piercing  Lime, 

With  the  deep  Orange,  glowing  through  the  green. 

Their  ligliter  glories  blend.     Lay  me  reclined 

Beneath  the  spreading  Tamarind  that  shakes, 

Fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  fevercooling  fruit. 

Or  else,  O  goddess  !  lead  me  through  the  maze. 

Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  Fig  ; 

Or,  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow, 

Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cooled. 

Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 

And  higii  Palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 

The  glowing  green  of  the  Orange  Trees  alluded  to  by 
the  poet,  have,  we  suspect,  a  more  beautiful  effect  in  the 
eleo-ant  rows  of  them  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  than 
where  growmg  wild. 


%\m  16.     St.  John  Francis  Regis  C.      St,  Aurelian. 
SS.  Ferreolus  &c.  Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  irr.  4i'.  and  sets  at  viii.   IG'. 
Orion  oritur  heliace. — Rom.  Cal. 

At  pater  Heliadum,  radios  ubi  tinxerit  undis, 

Et  cinget  geminos  Stella  serena  polos ; 
Toilet  humo  validos  proles  Hyreu  lacertos. 

Continua  Delphin  nocte  videndus  erit. 
Scilicet  hie  olim  Volscos,  Aequosque  fugatos 

Viderat  in  campis  Algida  terra  tuis. 

Urania.— The  Roman  Calendar  this  day  records  the 
heliacal  Rising  of  that  beautiful  constellation  Orion, 
whose  marked  and  peculiar  stellification  renders  it  at  once 
distinguishable  from  every  other.  Orion  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
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book  of  Job,  together  with  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades. 
The  star  a  in  his  shoulder  called  Betalgeus  is  a  red  star ; 
and,  like  the  red  stars  in  general,  twinkles  with  a  stronger 
alternation  of  colour  than  the  white  stars.  See  a  paper  on 
Starlight  by  Dr.  Forster,  recorded  January  16,  p.  17.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  Antares  affords  the  best  example  of 
the  mutation  of  colour  in  stars.  The  composition  of  Star- 
light is  an  object  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
astronomers  than  is  usually  imagined,  as  the  differently 
coloured  stars  will  be  differently  acted  on  by  the  dispersive 
power  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  the  visible  spectra  of 
different  stars  will  require  different  corrections  in  tables 
of  Refraction.  This  consideration  shows  why  Aldebaran 
and  the  red  stars  are  sometimes  seen  projected  on  the 
moon's  disk  in  occultations  by  that  planet,  especially  when 
the  immersion  or  emersion  happens  to  be  near  her  upper 
limb.  For  the  light  of  the  moon  being  white,  is  more 
refracted  than  that  of  the  star,  and  consequently  her  limb 
more  elevated,  which  would  occasion  the  star  to  appear 
within  her  disk  a  few  seconds  before  or  after  contact. 

The  disagreement  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  decli- 
nation of  several  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  given  by  different 
observers,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  same  cause ;  for 
stars  are  more  or  less  refracted,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nant colour  of  which  their  light  is  composed. 

That  the  fixed  stars  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to 
the  composition  of  their  light,  must  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  will  only  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  on  a  fine 
night.  They  present  a  striking  variety  of  colour  even  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  this  difference  becomes  still  more  perceptible 
when  they  are  viewed  through  a  prism  properly  adapted  to 
the  eyepiece  of  a  reflecting  telescope. 

A  star  viewed  in  this  manner  is  converted  into  a  prism- 
atic spectrum.  Sirius,  and  other  brilliant  white  stars,  exhibit 
a  large  brush  of  beautiful  violet,  and  the  most  refrangible 
colours  in  great  abundance.  Aldebaran,  a  Orionis,  and  the 
red  stars,  show  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  colours, 
whilst  the  dull  white  stars  exhibit  a  great  quantity  of  intense 
green  light. 

The  planets  also  differ  much  from  each  other  in  this 
respect.  The  Moon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  seem  to  possess 
every  colour ;  but  the  green  is  very  pale  in  all  of  them. 
Mercury  and  Mars  appear  deficient  in  the  middle  and  most 
refrangible  rays,  whilst  the  light  of  Saturn  seems  to  be 
composed  principally  of  the  mean  rays,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  extreme  colours  of  the  prism. 

The  different  refrangibility  of  the   differently  coloured 
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rays  is  very  visible  in  stars  near  the  horizon.  If  viewed  on 
a  fine  night,  vnih  a  power  of  200  and  upwards,  they  appear 
expanded  into  a  prismatic  spectrum.  Sirius,  when  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  horizon,  presents  a  most  beautiful 
object. 

Some  years  ago,  a  paper  was  published  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  by  a  Mr.  Barker,  to  prove,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  colour  of  the  Stars  had  changed.  This, 
however,  was  completely  refuted  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Forster 
in  the  Phil.  Magazine,  who  brought  forward  very  numerous 
examples  to  prove  that  we  could  not  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  ancient  names  for  colours. 

See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.  345. 
Histoire  Celeste  Francoise,  tome  i.  p.  393,  403,  413,  425, 
428,  467;  and  Connoissance  des  Temps  for  1817.  Phil. 
Mag.  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Also  Mr.  Lee's  Paper  on  the 
Dispersive  Power  of  the  Atmosphere,  in  Phil.  Trans. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  coloured  spectra  above 
alluded  to  in  perfection  with  a  prism,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  clear  intervals  of  showery  weather,  when  the 
welkin  is  much  more  transparent  than  at  any  other  time ; 
a  circumstance  long  ago  noticed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


^nm  17.  SS.  Nicander  {aid  Marcian  Martyrs.  St. 
Botolph  Abbot.  St.  Avitus  Abbot.  St.  Molig- 
niis.     St.  Prior  Hermit. 

The  English  Almanack  records  St.  Alban  today;  we 
have,  however,  followed  the  more  genuine  method  of  Butler, 
in  registering  him  under  the  22d. 

Aequi  et   Volsci  a  Poslhumo  fugati, —  Rom.  Cal. 

Flora.  —  On  the  Olitory  Garden.  —  A  good  garden 
should  never  be  without  several  large  parterres  of  Sweet 
Herbs ;  and  those  sown  early  in  May  should  now  be  set 
out  in  form  for  standing.  Sveeet  Basil,  Bush  Basil,  Sweet 
Marjoram,  the  several  sorts  of  Mints,  Sage,  Camomile, 
Thyme,  and  Tansy,  besides  Chervil,  and  many  others,  should 
be  always  cultivated.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  pot  herbs, 
as  well  as  many  vegetable  diet  drinks  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  over  which  the  conceit  of  modern  medicine  has 
thrown  some  slighting  reflections,  are,  in  reality,  exces- 
sively useful  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  Mixed  with  good 
vegetable  soups,  sweet  herbs  form  not  only  a  delicious  relish, 
but  they  impart  a  salutary  quality ;  and  this  we  assert  on 
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good  medical  authority  and  experience.  Vegetable  infusions, 
also,  such  as  Balm  Tea,  Alehoof  Tea,  and  many  others, 
have  a  tendency  to  purify  the  blood,  to  soothe  irritation  of 
the  Stomach  and  Liver,  and  hence  to  cure  many  hypo- 
chondriacal and  nervous  disorders,  which  the  prevalent 
habit  of  eating  much  animal  food  is  too  apt  to  entail  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Hygeia. — Mr.  Abernethy  has  recorded  instances,  and 
we  have  known  others,  where  five  grains  of  Blue  Pill,  given 
every  third  night  for  a  week  or  two,  combined  with  vege- 
table drinks,  and  hght  vegetable  diet,  have  cured  very 
obstinate  and  harassing  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  the  Editors  of  the 
present  work  has  experienced  the  same  benefit  in  his  own 
person,  and  has  subsisted  many  years  on  vegetable  food. 
Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Lambe,  Sir  R.  Phillips,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
medical  and  scientific  men  in  England,  may  now  be  ranked 
among  the  herbivori.  Few  persons  are  fully  aware  how 
many  diseases  may  be  cured,  and  how  many  more  prevented, 
by  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  use  of  simple 
vegetable  remedies.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  nervous 
diseases,  and  indeed  in  complaints  in  general,  the  curative 
intentions  of  the  physician  should  be  directed  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  such  medicines  as  are  known  to  rectify  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  in  general,  not  omitting  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  regulate  the  functions  of  the  Liver  in 
particular.  Such  a  plan  of  conduct  will  restore  the  general 
health,  and  cure  local  diseases,  in  proportion  as  it  reesta- 
blishes a  healthy  performance  of  the  chylopoietic  functions  ; 
but  the  cure  will  be  imperfect,  and  only  temporary,  unless 
followed  by  a  diet  ot  natural  food,  and  abstinence  from 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitara  coluere  Sabini, 
Hanc  Reraus  et  frater  sic  fortis   Etruria  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma. 

Pomona. — The  Scarlet  Strawberry  as  well  as  the  early 
Wood  Strawberry  now  begins  to  afford  a  wholesome  and 
delicious  dessert. 

To  the  Strawherry,  by   Miss   Williams. 

The  Strawberry  blooms  upon  its  lowly  bed  : 
Plant  of  my  native  soil !     The  Lime  may  fling 
More  potent  fragrance  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 
The  milky  Cocoa  richer  juices  shed, 
The  white  Guava  lovelier  blossoms  spread; 
But  not,  like  thee,  to  fond  remembrance  bring 
The  vanished  hours  of  life's  enchanting  spring : 
Short  calendar  of  joys  for  ever  fled ! 
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Thou  bidst  the  scenes  of  childhood  rise  to  view, 
The  wild  wood  path  which  fancy  loves  to  trace, 
Where,  veiled  in  leaves,  thy  fruit,  of  rosy  hue. 
Lurked  on  its  pliant  stem  with  modest  t;race. 
But,  ah!  when  thought  would  later  years  renew, 
Alas  !  successive  sorrows  crowd  the  space! 


^mt  18.  St.  Marina  V.  St.  Elizabeth  V.  A. 
SS.  Marcus  and  Marcellianus  M.  M.  St.  Amand 
Bishop. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean  or  Waterloo,  in  1815. 

Flora. — In  fine  seasons,  the  full  luxuriance  of  Summer 
flowers  is  now  displayed  in  the  gardens ;  a  few,  however,  of 
the  truly  solstitial  plants  have  not  yet  opened  :  such  as  the 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  which  hardly  flowers  yet,  and  a  few  others. 
Roses  are  now  in  what  may  be  called  their  prime  or  culmi- 
nation; and  after  June  their  meridian  of  beauty  is  past. 
To  the  great  ornament  of  our  gardens,  the  poets  have  ever 
written  their  sonnets  and  verses ;  and  it  has  been  always 
made  the  emblem  of  fading  beauty  and  the  type  of  fickle 
and  decaying  love. 

Anacreon  to  the  Rose,  translated  by  Moore. 

While  we  invoke  the  wreathed  Spring, 
Resplendent  Rose!  to  thee  we'll  sing  — 
Resplendent  Rose,  the  flower  of  flowers, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  Olympus'  bowers ; 
Whose  virgin  blush,  of  chastened  dye. 
Enchants  so  much  our  mortal  eye. 
When  pleasure's  bloomy  season  glows. 
The  Graces  love  to  twine  the  Rose ; 
The  Rose  is  warm  Dione's  bliss, 
And  flushes  like  Dione's  kiss. 
Oft  has  the  poet's  nmgic  tongue 
The  Rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung; 
And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids. 
Have  reared  it  in  their  tuneful  shades. 
When,  at  the  early  glance  of  morn. 
It  sleeps  upon   the  glittering  thorn, 
'Tis  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence, 
To  cull  the  timid  floweret  thence, 
And  wipe  with  tender  hand  away 
The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay. 
'Tis  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  stems, 
Yet  drooping  with  Aurora's  gems. 
And  fresh  inhale  the  spicy  sighs, 
That  from  the  weeping  buds  arise. 
When  revel  reigns,  when  mirth  is  high. 
And  Bacchus  beams  in  every  eye. 
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Our  rosy  fillets  scent  exhale, 
And  fill  vvith  balm  the  fainting  gale. 
Oh  !  there  is  nought  in  nature  bright, 
Where  Roses  do  not  shed  their  light! 
When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies, 
Her  fingers  burn  with  roseate  dyes ; 
The  nymphs  display  the  Rose's  charms, 
It  mantles  o'er  their  graceful  arms ; 
Through  Cytherea's  form  it  glows, 
And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 
The  Rose  distils  a  healing  balm, 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm; 
Preserves  the  cold  inurned  clay, 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay  ; 
And  when  at  length,  in  pale  decline, 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine, 
Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odour  even  in  death ! 

This    plant   will   ever  be   regarded   as   the   Flower    of 
Love : — 

TO  §o^ov  TO   rmv   s^cotuv 
£/A,i^cofxev   Aiovuao). 

On  Flozcers,  by  Moses  Brown. 

What  white  can  match  the  Lily's  virgin  snows  ? 
What  red  the  crimson  of  the  blushing  Rose? 
What  regal  purple  with  the  Scabius  vie  ? 
Or  scarlet  match  the  Poppy's  flaming  dye? 
What  yellow,  lovely  as  the  golden  morn, 
The  Lupine  and  the  Heliotrope  adorn ! 
How  mixt  a  hue  the  streaky  Tulip  stains ! 
How  curious  the  Carnation's  marbled  veins ! 
Ethereal  blue  the  silky  Violets  wear. 
And  all  unite  their  sweets  in  mingling  air. 

In  a  Spanish  Epithalamium  we  find  the  rubescence  of  a 
Rose  compared  to  the  blush  of  a  Bride  : — 

Llega,  alia,  Selina 
A  su  caro  marido, 
Roxeante  en  el  vestido 
De  carinoso  ardor. 

Como  en  las  florestas, 
Temprana  y  dichosa 
Es  la  sagrada  rosa 
Pintada  por  Amor. 

The  fields  of  Clover  Trifolium  pratense,  which  are  now  in  blossom, 
produce  a  delightful  fragrance.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
white  and  the  purple;  from  the  latter  the  Bees  extract  much  honey.  The 
Bean  blossoms  also  shed  a  still  more  exquisite  odour. 

Fauna. — Among  the  insect  tribe,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is,  in  its 
perfect  state,  the  Angler's  Mayfly  Ephemera  vulgata,  which  appears  about 
the  4th,  and  continues  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  emerges  from  the  water, 
where  it  passes  its  aurelia  slate  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  dies  about 
eleven  at  night. 
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Pomona. — A  rich  supply  of  garden  vegetables  usually 
comes  in  at  this  time  :  among  numerous  others,  the  produce 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  this  month,  we  may  observe 

"  The  martial  Pea, 
In  column  square  arranged,  line  after  line 
Successive;    the  gay  Bean,  her  hindmost  ranks 
Stript  of  their  blossoms ;    the  thick  scattered  bed 
Of  soporific  Lettuce;    the  green  hill 
Covered  with  Cucumbers."— From  T.  T.  1817. 


3|unE  1 9.     SS.  Gervaisius  and  Protasius  M.  M.      St. 
Juliana  Falconierc  V.     St.  Die  Bp. 

Minervae  in  Aventino.     Sol  in  Cancro. — Rom.  Cal. 

When  the  Sun's  beams  upon  the  Crab  are  poured, 
Minerva  on  Mount  Aventine's  adored. 

The  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Cancer  is  now  two  days 
later. 

This  is  an  interesting  constellation,  being  full  of  small 
Stars  and  Nebulae ;  at  present  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
and  therefore  invisible.  Another  feast  of  Minerva  took 
place  in  old  Rome  today.  The  character  and  fabulous 
origin  of  this  personified  emblem  of  wisdom  is  very  singular; 
for  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter's  brain  without  a 
mother.  The  god,  as  it  is  reported,  married  Metis,  whose 
superior  prudence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods 
made  him  apprehend  that  the  children  of  such  an  union 
would  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  more  intelligent  than 
their  father.  To  prevent  this,  Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  some  time  after,  to  relieve  the  pains  which 
he  suffered  in  his  head,  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open. 
Minerva  came  all  armed  and  grown  up  from  her  father's 
brain,  and  immediately  was  admitted  into  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faithful  counsellors  of 
her  father.  The  festivals  held  in  her  honour  were  solemn 
and  magnificent.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artist,  and 
particularly  such  as  worked  in  wool,  embroidery,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of 
society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a  deity 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason.  Hence  the 
poets  have  had  occasion  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  MinervS, 

and. 

Qui  bene  plac^rit  Pallada,  doctus  erit. 
Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
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different  characters  in  which  she  appeared.  She  generally- 
appeared  with  a  countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure,  than  of  softness  and  grace.  Most  usually 
she  was  represented  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  with  a  large 
plume  nodding  in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear, 
and  in  the  other  a  shield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa 
upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her  breast- 
plate, w'ith  living  serpents  writhing  round  it,  as  well  as 
round  her  shield  and  helmet.  In  most  of  her  statues,  she  is 
represented  as  sitting ;  and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one 
hand  a  distaff,  instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as 
the  goddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in  a  varie- 
gated veil,  which  the  ancients  called  peplum.  Sometimes 
Minerva's  helmet  was  covered  at  the  top  with  the  figure  of 
a  Cock,  a  bird  which,  on  account  of  his  great  courage,  is 
properly  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  war.  Some  of  her  statues 
represented  her  helmet  with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  griffins.  In  some  medals,  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a  dragon  or  a  serpent, 
with  winding  spires,  appear  at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She 
was  partial  to  the  Olive  tree;  the  Owl  and  the  Cock  were 
her  favourite  birds,  and  the  Dragon,  among  reptiles,  was 
sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and  actions  of  Mi- 
nerva, seem  so  numerous,  that  they  undoubtedly  originate 
in  more  than  one  person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of 
this  name :  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo  ;  a  daughter  of  the 
Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in  Egypt ;  a  third  born 
from  Jupiter's  brain  ;  a  fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Coryphe ;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  repre- 
sented with  winged  shoes.  This  last  put  her  father  to 
death  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  —  Paus.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
Horat.  1,  od.  16,  1.  3,  od.  4.  Virg.  Aen.  2,  8cc.  Strab.  6, 
9,  and  13.  Philost.  Icon.  2.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &c.  Met.  6. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  15,  1.  3,  c.  23,  &c.  Apollod.  1,  &c. 
Pindar.  Olymp.  7,  Lucan.  9,  v.  354.  Sophocl.  Oedip. 
Homer.  II.  &c.  Od.  Hymn,  ad  Pall.  Diod.  5.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  Aeschyl.  in  Eum.  Lucian.  Dial.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  2.     Orpheus.  Hymn.  31.     Q.  Smyrn.  14,  v.  448. 

Pales. — Sheepshearing  commencing  when  warm  wea- 
ther is  now  set  in,  reminds  us  of  a  custom  common  in  the 
South  of  England,  namely,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the 
streams  at  shearing  time,  which  has  been  long  observed  in 
the  South  West  of  England  ;  and  is  thus  alluded  to  as  an 
ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem 
entitled  The  Fleece  : — 

With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain; 
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And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  Lilies,   Roses,  Violets,  and  Pinks, 
Mixt  with  the  greens  of  Burnet,  Mint,  and  Thyme, 
And  Trefoil,  sprinicled  with  their  sportive  arms. 
Such  custom  holds  along  the  irriguous  vales, 
From  Wrekin's  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt. 

Flora. — The  following  plants  are  now  generally  still  in  flower: 
Deadly  Nightshade  Atropa  belladonna,  Meadowsweet  Spiraea  ulmaria, 
the  Day  Lily  Hemerocallis  jiava,  the  Holy  Oak  Alcea  Rosa,  and  the  Jasmine 
Jasminum  officinale,  begin  in  early  years  to  blow. 

On  the  Jasmine,  from  Lalla  Rookh. 

'Twas  midnight — through  the  lattice,  wreathed 

With  Woodbine,  many  a  perfume  breathed 

From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep, 

From  timid  Jasmine  buds  that  keep 

Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day, 

But  when  the  sunlight  dies  away, 

Let  the  delicious  secret  out 

To  every  breeze  that  roams  about. 

The  Cock  afloat  in  the  Bowl.  —  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  why  the  Cock  is  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  his 
claims  to  her  protection  are  often  founded  on  an  assumed 
preeminence  of  wisdom  and  sagacity.  This  brings  to  our 
minds  a  story  related  by  a  gentleman,  late  resident  in  the 
Netherlands,  of  a  Cock  in  a  farm  yard  somewhere  in 
Holland  near  Rotterdam,  whose  sagacity  saved  him  from 
perishing  in  a  flood,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  dykes.  The  water  rushing  furiously  and  suddenly  into 
the  village  swamped  every  house  to  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  mount,  and 
had  no  communication  for  awhile,  except  by  boats.  The 
cattle  and  other  animals  and  many  fowls  perished.  Our  friend 
chanticleer,  however,  had  the  adroitness  to  jump  into  a 
large  wooden  bowl  containing  some  barley,  in  which  he  sat, 
and  quietly  floated,  till  the  flood  had  subsided;  having  not 
only  a  good  ship  to  carry  him,  but  provision  on  board  during 
his  voyage. 


3|UM  20.     ^S*^.  Sylverius  Pope  and  Martyr.      St.  Go- 
hain  M.     St.  Idaberga  Virgin.     St.  Bain  Bishop. 

SUMMER  SOLSTICE.     0  rises  at  rii.  43'.  and  sets  at  viii.  17'. 
Summanalia  Orphinckus  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Summanalia  were  festivals  in  pacification  of  Sum- 
manus,  that  is,  Pluto,  so  called  quia  Siunma  Manium  est. 
He  had  a  Temple  at  Rome,  and  the  people  believed  that  he 
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had  power  over  the  Thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.     See  Ovid. 
Fasti,  vi.  371.  and  Cic.  de  Divinatione. 

Flora. — The  Scarlet  Lychnis  Lychnis  Chalcedonka  now  begins  to 
flower,  and  its  brilliant  scarlet  adorns  the  gardens  till  the  end  of  July  or 
bee;inning  of  August,  when  the  plant  sheds  its  seeds,  and  the  arm  of  it  dies 
in  September;  but,  being  a  perennial,  it  grows  again  each  succeeding  year. 
This  beautiful  plant  grows  wild  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  consequently  bears  the  severity  of  winter  remarkably 
well.  It  forms  agreeable  clusters  in  the  borders  at  this  time  of  year, 
alternating  with  beds  of  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Orange  Lilies.  Its 
brilliant  scarlet  is  contracted  agreeably  to  the  deep  crimson  of  the  China 
Hose.  The  blowing  of  the  Scarlet  Lychnis  is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  the 
approaching  Summer  Solstice. 

By  this  time  the  Red  Corn  Poppy  Papnver  Rhaeas  is  become  numerous, 
and  the  Corn  fields  in  some  places  seem  quite  scarlet  with  it :  they  have 
been  then  called  the  Red  I\Jantle  of  Ceres.  This  plant  is  probably  the 
original  Cereale  Papaver  of  the  ancients,  transferred  by  Virgil  to  his 
description  of  the  large  Officinal  Poppy. 

Now  is  the  beginning  of  Hay  Harvest,  for  the  southern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  agreeable  of  rural  occupations ;  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  engaged  in  it :  the  fragrance  of  the 
new  mown  Grass,  the  gaiety  of  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  weather,  all  conspire  to  render  it  a 
season  of  delight  and  pleasure  to  the  beholder. 

Thus  our  poet  Thomson  : — 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead  ; 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong;   full  as  the  Summer  Rose 
Blown  by  prevniliiig  suns,  ti)e  village  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek. 
E'en  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  Grain;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun; 
Or,  as  they  rake  the  green  appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead, 
The  russet  Haycock  rises  thick  behind, 
In  order  gay. 

Milton,  in  I'Aliegro,  beautifully  expresses  haytime  and 
its  frolics : — 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tanned  Haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade; 

X 
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And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  pl.iy 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nutbrown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat; 

She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  sed ; 

And  he,  by  friars  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  swet. 

To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn, 

That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 


3iun£2l.  St.  Aloisius  C.  St.  Ralph  Bp.  and  C. 
St.  Aleen  A.  St.  Aaron  A.  St.  Eusebms  Bp. 
and  Martyr.     St.  Leufridus  A. 

Chronology. — Victory  of  Vittoria  in  Spain,  in  1813. 

Flora.  —  The  great  Viper  Buglos  Echium  vulgare  flowers  about  this 
time,  and,  when  growing  among  the  long  grass,  is  sometimes  found  from  four 
to  five  feet  high.  The  general  aspect  of  the  meadows  at  this  time  is 
delightful;  in  some  the  Grass  is  cut,  and  the  enlivening  period  of  Hay- 
making is  begun  :  in  others,  the  Grass  still  stands  adorned  by  the  later  of 
the  Yellow  Crowfoots,  Some  fields  are  purple  with  Saint  Foin,  and  all 
are  rich  in  various  grasses.  The  Wheat  advances  tall,  the  Corn  looks 
green  and  lively.  The  Sportsman  is  anxious  to  save  all  the  Partridge 
nests  which  are  exposed  by  the  cutting  them  out  in  the  Grass,  and  the  young 
birds  are  often  brought  up  in  the  farmyard. 

Fauna. —  In  warm  dry  weather  the  Snake,  the  Viper, 
and  the  Sloworm,  begin  to  be  seen  on  dry  Banks  and 
beside  Ponds.  A  strong  and  rather  absurd  prejudice 
exists  against  all  the  Serpent  tribe,  partly  from  the  ancient 
story  of  the  seduction  of  Eve,  and  partly  from  a  natural 
disgust  inherent  in  mankind  to  reptiles  and  creeping  insects. 
Milton  thus  describes  the  Serpent  who  tempted  Eve : — 

His  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  Carbuncle  his  eyes, 
With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold  erect. 
Amidst  his  circling  spires  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant;  pleasing  was  his  shape. 

And  lovely Oft  he  bowed 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck. 
Fawning,  and  licked  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

De  Lille,  in    his    Trois  Regnes  de  la  Nature,  has   thus 
described  the  various  motions  of  the  Serpent : — 
II  court,  nage,  bondit,  gravit,  vole,  ou  serpente; 
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Tantot,  au  bruit  lointain  des  agrestes  pipeaux, 
Cache  dans  la  moisson  il  attend  les  troupeaux, 
Et  des  piis  ecailles  qu'avec  force  il  deploie, 
Saisit,  etreint,  etouflfe,  et  devore  sa  proie. 
Le  chevreau,  la  brebis,  souvent  un  boeuf  entier 
Tout  a  coup  engloLitis  dans  son  large  gosier. 


^unt  22.      St.  Paidinus  of  Nola  Bp.  and  Confessor. 
aS'^.  Alban  Protomartyr  of  Britain. 

St.  Alban  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  this  island  suf- 
fered in  303.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Ara- 
phialus,  a  priest  of  Caerlon  in  Monmouthshire,  who,  flying 
from  persecution,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  St.  Alban, 
at  Verulara  in  Hertfordshire,  now  called,  from  him,  St. 
Albans.  Amphialus  being  closely  pursued,  made  his  es- 
cape, dressed  in  St.  Alban's  clothes.  This,  however,  being 
soon  discovered,  exposed  St.  Alban  to  the  fury  of  the 
Pagans;  and  our  Saint,  refusing  to  perform  the  sacrifice 
to  their  gods,  was  first  miserably  tortured,  and  then  put  to 
death. 

Chronology.  —  The  great  Battle  of  Moiat  the  German  Murten  in 
1476  was  fought  between  the  Swiss  and  Burgundians. 

Morat  is  a  very  strong  town  in  Switzerland,  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  near  Berne  :  we  noticed  its  walls  and  roofed 
towers  still  standing  on  the  1st  of  August,  1822. 

On  the  Battle  of  Morat,  from   Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan. 

There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  vain, — 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquered  on  that  plain  : 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ;  the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roamed,  and  shrieked  each  wandering  ghost. 

.  While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice  entailed  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doomed  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine  by  some  Draconic  clause. 

Flora. — The  Solstitial  Plants  continue  to  open.  The  various  sorts 
of  Lilies  flower :  among  others  the  Martagon  Lilium  Martagon.  The 
Orange  Lily  L.  hulbiferum  is  now  plentiful,  and  seen  in  every  London 
garden. 
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CoELUM.  -—  The  weather  now  increases  usually  in 
warmth,  and  invites  those  who  have  leisure  to  seek  the 
country,  and  often  the  shores  of  the  sea,  for  fresh  air  and 
recreation.  We  insert,  in  the  absence  of  any  particular 
matter  relating  to  this  day,  the  following  beautiful  Songs 
from  Milton,  which  the  season,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
seaside,  and  the  imaginary  sea  deities,  brings  to  our 
mind : — 

Song. 
Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  tliou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  Lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber  dropping  hair ; 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen,  and  save. 
Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus. 
By  the  earthshaking  Neptune's  mace, 
And  Tethys'  grave  mnjestic  pace; 
By  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook; 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell. 
And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus'  spell  ; 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands; 
By  Thetis'  tinselslippered  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Syrens  sweet ; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rock, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head, 
From  thy  coral  paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have. 

Listen,  and  save. 

Sahrina  rises,  attended  by    Water  Nymphs,  and  sings. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank, 

Where  grows  the  Willow,  and  the  Osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  Turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  channel  strays; 
Whilst  from  oft"  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  Cowslip's  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread; 
Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request, 

I  am  here. 
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3unc  23.     St.  Etherelda  Virgin  Abbess.     St,  Mary 

of  Oignies. 

Flamineus  victus  a  Poenis. — Rom.  Cal. 
Flora. — Our  Lady's  Slipper  Cypripedium  Calceolus  flowers. 

Ad  Minervam,  de  illius  in  Poenorum  Victoria  numine. — From  Anth. 

O  Diva !  salso  laeta  negotio, 

Tnfausta  nobis,  cur  rapido  pede 
Stantem  columnam  proruisti, 

Sanguineas  meditans  ruinas, 
Hanc  sub  tutelA,  Palladis  aegedos  ? 

Quid  \ulnerantera  jam  placuit  mauuin, 
Minerva,  dum  te,  cara,  adoro, 

Frangere,  non  voluere  divi? 
Hoc  triste  fatum ;  nulla  speraveram, 

Donee  superbi  ponderis  imminens 
Me,  saeva,  calcasti  cubantem, 

Vulnera  purpureo  cothurno. 

The  fact  is,  Flamineus,  in  whose  mouth  the  above  old 
verses  are  put,  was  rather  betrayed  than  beaten. 

On  the  Vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  old  custom  is 
still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England  of  lighting  bonfires. 
Numerous  Pagan  rites  adopted  afterwards  by  the  Christians 
are  still  observed  on  Midsummer  Eve  and  Day.  According 
to  Durand,  there  is  a  curious  custom  of  rolling  a  large 
wheel,  bound  with  straw  set  on  fire,  down  a  hill  on  this  day, 
which  evidently  signifies  that  the  Sun,  the  orb  of  day,  begins 
to  roll  down  again  from  his  greatest  height.  Naogeorgus 
mentions  the  same,  and  adds,  that  the  folks  used  to  imagine 
that  they  could  roll  down  and  get  rid  of  their  ill  luck  with 
this  wheel ;  but  Fortune  is  not  so  soon  overruled. 

Urania. —  Observation  of  the  Sky. — It  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  able,  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  the  principal  stars,  to  determine  the 
time  of  night  at  any  time  of  year ;  or  vice  versa,  knowing  the 
time  of  night  by  counting  the  hours  from  the  Sun's  culmina- 
tion, to  be  able  to  fix  the  time  of  year.  Thus  the  skilful 
naturalist  and  philosopher  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
period  of  the  year  by  the  flowers  by  day,  and  by  the  stars  by 
night.  Today,  for  example,  we  examine  the  garden  :  we 
observe  the  Scarlet  Lychnis  just  beginning  to  blow,  the  Sweet 
Williams  rather  more  out,  Canterbury  Bells  in  flower, 
abundance  of  Poppies,  and  other  signs  of  Midsummer, 
whence  we  know  the  Summer  Solstice  is  at  hand. 

At  night  we  look  about  ten  o'clock  into  the  sky :  we 
observe  Arcturus  known  by  his  brazen  colour  in  the  south- 
west. The  bright  star  in  the  Harp  known  by  its  purer  white 
light  is  approaching  the  meridian.     The  Crown  of  Ariadne 
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has  passed  it  already ;  rather  more  to  the  eastward  are  to  be 
seen  the  bright  stars  in  the  Swan,  and  further  south  that  in 
the  Eagle.  Still  further  south,  and  consequently  near  to 
the  horizon,  is  Antares  the  bright  star  in  the  heart  of  the 
Scorpion  known  by  the  rapid  permutations  of  colour  ex- 
hibited by  its  twinkling.  Northeast  we  may  observe  Cas- 
siopeia's Chair,  a  constellation  whose  stars  make  a  sort  of 
irregular  letter  W,  ascending  the  Pole  as  midnight  approaches. 


3|unf  24.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  St.  Bartho- 
lomeiv.  SS.  Martyrs  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero. 

Midsummer  Day- 
Furtis  Tortunue. — Rom.  Cat. 

The  celebration  of  this  day  and  the  history  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 

Flora. — The  St.  John's  Wort   Hypericum  perforatum  begius   now  ta 
flower,  and  increases  till  July,  when  it  is  plentiful. 

The  St.  John's  Worts  constitute  a  pretty  genus  of  plants', 
which  begin  only  to  flower  about  this  time  in  early  seasons, 
and  therefore  the  origin  of  their  name,  and  of  the  popular 
superstitions  which  relate  to  them,  must  be  deduced  from 
some  period  during  the  Old  Style,  when,  from  the  precession 
of  the  equinox,  old  St.  John's  Day  happened  ten  or  twelve 
days  earlier  than  it  does  now. 

According  to  a  provincial  custom  in  Lower  Saxony, 
every  young  girl  plucks  a  sprig  of  St.  John's  Wort  on  Mid- 
summer night,  and  sticks  it  into  the  wall  of  her  chamber. 
Should  it,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  w^all,  retain  its 
freshness  and  verdure,  she  may  reckon  upon  gaining  a  suitor 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  but  if  it  droop,  the  popular  belief 
is,  that  she  also  is  destined  to  pine  and  wither  away. 

On  this  superstition  we  subjoin,  from  a  cotemporary, 
the  followino;  version  of  some  lines  transcribed  out  of  a 
German  almanack  : — 

On  the  St.  John's   Wort. 

The  young  maid  stole  thronjjh  the  cottage  door. 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  the  plant  of  power: 
"Thou  silver  Glowworm,  O  lend  me  thy  light! 
I  must  gather  the  mystic  St.  John's   Wort  tonigiit, 
The  woiiderful  herb  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  coming  year  shall  make  rae  a  bride." 
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And  the  Glowworm*  came 
With  its  silvery  flame, 
And  sparkled  and  shone 
Through  the  night  of  St.  John, 
And  soon  has  the  young  maid  her  loveknot  tied. 

With  noiseless  tread 

To  her  chamber  she  sped, 
Where  the  spectral  Moon  her  white  beams  shed : — 
"  Bloom  here — bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power, 
To  deck  the  young  bride  in  her  bridal  hour  !" 
But  it  drooped  its  head  that  plant  of  power, 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flower; 
And  a  withered  wreath  on  the  ground  it  lay. 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  bridal  day. 

And  when  a  year  was  past  away, 
All  pale  on  her  bier  the  young  maid  lay  ! 

And  the  Glowworm  came 

With  its  silvery  flame. 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St.  John, 
And  they  closed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold  clay. 

We  will  not  detail  some  infernal  sacrifices  once  made  on 
this  day,  and  recorded  on  respectable  authority. 

The  forty  days'  rain,  now  ascribed  to  St.  Swithin,  used 
also  to  belong  formerly  to  this  saint.  A  very  old  memorial 
informs  us,  Pluvias  S.  Joannis  40  dies  pluvii  sequuntur, — 
certa  nucum  periiicies. 

The  pagan  rites  of  this  festival  at  the  Summer  Solstice, 
may  be  considered  as  a  counterpart  of  those  used  during  the 
Winter  Solstice  at  Yuletide.  There  is  one  thing  that  seems 
to  prove  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  In  the  old 
Runic  Fasti,  as  \\\\\  be  shown  elsew^here,  a  wheel  was  used 
to  denote  the  festival  of  Christmas.  The  learned  Gebelin 
derives  Yule  from  a  primitive  word,  carrying  with  it  the 
general  idea  of  revolution  and  a  wheel ;  and  it  was  so  called, 
says  Bede,  because  of  the  return  of  the  Sun's  annual  course 
after  the  Winter  Solstice.  This  wheel  is  common  to  both 
festivities.     Barnaby  Googe  observes  : — 

Then  doth  the  joyfuU  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  turne. 
When  bonfiers  great,  with  loftie  flame,  in  every  towne  doe  burne; 
And  yong  men  round  about  with  maides   doe  daunce  in  every  streete, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  Motherwort,  or  else  with  Vervain  sweete, 
And  many  other  flowres  faire,  with   Violets  in  their  handes, 
Whereas  they  all  do  fondly  thinke,  that  whosoever  standes, 
And  thorow  the  flowres  beholdes  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feel  no  paine. 
When  thus  till  niaht  they  daunced  have,  they  through  the  fire  amaine, 
With  striving  miudes  doe  runue,  and  all  their  hearbes  they  cast  therein, 
And  then  with  wordes  devout  and  prayers  they  solemnely  begin, 


The  Glowworm  is  denominated  in  German  Johannisunirmchen. 
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Desiring  GoJ  that  all  their  illes  may  there  consumed  bee ; 
Whereby  they  thinke  through  all  that  yeare  iVotn  agues  to  be  free. 
Some  others  get  a  rotten  wheele,  all  worae  and  cast  aside, 
Which,  covered  round  about  with  strawe  and  tow,  they  closely  hide: 
And  caryed  to  some  mountaines  top,  being  all  with  fire  light, 
They  hurle  it  downe  with  violence,  when  darke  appears  the  night: 
Resembling  much  the  Sunne,  that  from  the  heavens  down  should  fal, 
A  stiMunge  and  monstrous  sight  it  seemes,  and  fearful!  to  them  all : 
But  they  suppose  their  mischiefes  all  are  likewise  throwne  to  hell. 
And  that  from  harmes  and  daungers  now,  in  safetie  here  they  dwell. 

The  Fopish  Kingdome,  fol.  64  b. 


f^une  25.  *S'^.  Prosper  of  Aquitain.  *S'/.  Gulklmiis 
of  Monte  Vergine.  St.  Moloc.  St.  Alckbert. 
SS.  Agoard  ami  Aglibert,  Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  iii.  43'.  and  sets  at  viii.   17'. 
ifates.  coronafae  convivia  per  Tiberim  ducebunt — Rom.  Cal. 

This  v.-as  a  water  frolic  on  the  Tiber,  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  who  founded  the  Temple  of  Fortis  Fortuua.  The 
yacht  and  pleasure  boats  were  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
amusement  may  have  resembled  that  on  the  Thames  on  the 
9th  of  the  gloomy  November. 

Chronology. — The  Battle  of  Bannockburn  fought  between  the  Scots 
commanded  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  tiie  English  commanded  by  Edward  II. 
anno  1314. 

Francis  Pizarro  assassinated  at  Lima  in  1541. 

Diana.  —  Under  this  term  we  comprehend,  not  only 
hunting,  but  all  that  relates  to  sporting  of  any  sort.  Fishing 
being  now  in  season,  we  quote,  from  Gay,  the  following 
admonitions  to  select  the  proper  flies  for  Trout  in  this  and 
each  succeeding  month  :  — 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear. 
In  this  revolving  Moon  one  colour  reigns, 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  Trout  disdains. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  skilful  angler  try 
The  various  colours  of  the  treacherous  fly. 
When  he  with  fruitless  pain  hath  skimmed  the  brook, 
And  the  coy  fish  rejects  the  skipping  hook. 
He  siiakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  margm  grow. 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw; 
When,  if  an  insect  fall,  (his  certain  guide,) 
He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide  ; 
Exainines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes. 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  and  size, 
Then"  round   his  hook  the  chosen  fur  he  winds, 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds. 
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So  just  the  colours  shine  through  every  part, 

That  Nitture  seems  again  to  live  in  Art. 

Let  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near, 

While  all  thy  hopes  hang  on  a  single  hair ; 

The  newforrned  insect  on  the  water  moves, 

The  speckled  Trout  the  curious  snare  approves; 

Upon  tile  curling  surface  let  it  glide, 

With  natural  motion  from  thy  hand  supplied; 

Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play, 

Now  in  the  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 

The  scaly  shoals  float  by,  and,  seized  with  fear, 

Behold  their  fellows  tost  in  thinner  air ; 

But  soon  they  leap,  and  catch  the  swimming  bait, 

Plunge  on  the  hook,  and  share  an  equal  fate. 

When  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows. 

And  all  the  watery  plain  in  wrinkles  flows, 

Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat. 

Where  bubbling  eddies  favour  the  deceit. 


%mt  26.  SS.  John  and  Paul  Martyrs.  St.  Maxen- 
tiiis  Abb6.  St.  Ylgilias  Bp.  M.  St.  Babolen. 
St.  Anthebn.     B.  Rahigarda  Widow. 

Solstitium. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — Blue  Sowtiiistle  Sonchus  caeruleus  is  by  this  time  in  flower. 
This  is  not  the  British  Blue  Sowthistle  of  English  botany,  but  is  an  exotic 
species  introduced  in  1807  by  T.  F.  Forster,  Esq.  the  author  of  Flora 
Tonbrigiensis.  Now  and  then,  in  early  years,  a  flower  or  two  comes  out 
on  the  Nasturtium  or  Great  Indian  Cress  Tropoeolum  majus.  This  is 
properly  an  aestival  plant,  and  flowers  through  the  declining  Summer  in  full 
luxuriance,  flropping  its  abundant  seeds  in  Autumn.  The  Monkey  Flower 
Mimiihts  lutens  is  now  pretty  plentifully  in  blow. 

Fauna. — Young  birds  are  now  seen  about,  and  the  old  ones  preparing 
for  a  second  nidification.  Milton  has  thus  admirably  described  the  various 
sorts,  nests,  and  powers  of  birds,  in  his  own  powerful  language  and 
majestic  cadences :- — 

The  Eagle  and  the  Stork 
On  cliffs  and  Cedar  tops  their  eyries  build  : 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight;  so  steers  the  prudent  Crane 
Her  annua!  voyage,   borne  on  winds;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes  l 
From  bi'anch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 
Solace  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
lill  even,  nor  then  the  solemn  Nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  ail  night  tuned  her  soft  lays  ; 
Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 
Their  downv  breast :  the  Swan  with  arched  neck 
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Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet;  yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 

The  mid  aerial  sky:  others  on  ground 

Walked  firm;  the  crested  Cock  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  train 

Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes. 


3|unc27.      St.  Ladislas  K.andC.      St.  John  Priest 

and  Confessor. 

Jovis  Slatoris  et  Laris. — Rom.  Cal. 
Ovid  says : — 

The  following  day,  the  gods  we  Lares  name, 
Their  day  of  dedication  justly  claim; 
Where  garlands  now  are  made  by  curious  hands, 
By  all  revered,  their  ancient  temple  stands; 
And  Stator  Jove  has  then  his  rites  divine, 
Whose  fane  is  visible  near  Mount  Palatine. 

Floea. — The  grass  is  by  this  time  ready  for  cutting  in  most  parts  of 
England  and  France;  and  if  not  cut  already,  we  advise  the  farmer  to  avail 
himself  of  the  least  prospect  of  a  few  fair  days  to  do  it,  in  case  of  a  wet 
July,  which  sometimes  happens.  See  June  24  and  July  15.  This  im- 
portant part  of  the  agricultural  business  of  our  district,  the  making  of  hay, 
is  chiefly  done  about  this  time  of  year. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  *'  that  this  branch 
of  rural  economy  has  derived  very  considerable  aid  from  the 
use  of  the  barometer  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  much  less  of  valuable 
fodder  is  spoiled  by  wet  now  than  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    But  there   is    yet  room    for   improvement   in   the 
knowledge  of  our  farmers  on  the  subject  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  must   be  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  husbandman,  to  know,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Summer, 
by  the  certain  evidence  of  meteorological  results  on  record, 
that  the  season,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  dry  and  warm  one ;  or  to  find,  in  a  certain 
period  of  it,  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  to  be  expected 
for  the  month  has  already  fallen.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  reason,   from  the  same  source    of  information,   to 
expect  much  rain,  the  man  who  has  courage   to  begin  his 
operations  under  an  unfavourable  sky,  but  with  good  ground 
to  conclude,  from  the  state  of  his  instruments  and  his  colla- 
teral knowledge,  that  a  fair  interval  is  approaching,   may 
often  be  profiting  by  his  observations;    while  his  cautious 
neighbour,  who  waited  for  the  weather  to  '  settle,'  may  find 
that  he  has   let  the   opportunity  go  by.     This  superiority, 
however,  is  attainable  by  a  very  moderate  share  of  applica- 
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tion  to  the  subject;  and  by  the  keeping  of  a  plain  diary  of 
the  barometer  and  raingauge  with  the  hygrometer  and  the 
vane  under  his  daily  notice." 

In  this  respect,  the  rule  of  the  distribution  of  rain  accord- 
ing to  the  Moon's  declination,  see  Howard's  Climate  of 
London,  p.  251,  may  be  kept  in  mind  with  some  prospect  of 
advantage. 

CoELUM.  —  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  may  be 
expected  about  this  time,  especially  in  hot  weather :  their 
prevalence  too  at  this  time,  with  a  calm  and  warm  air,  and 
unattended  by  much  rain,  is  rather  an  indication  that  a 
tolerably  fair  Summer  will  follow.  See  Prognostics  recorded 
on  March  5th  and  9th. 


3June  28.  St.  Irenaeus  Bp.  M.  St.  Leo.  II.  Pope. 
SS.  Potamiana  ami  BasUides  Martyrs.  SS.  Plu- 
tarch S^c.  Martyrs. 

Quirini  Templum. — Rom.  Cal. 

Quirinus  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  name  given  to 
Romulus  after  his  deification — a  process  of  conferring  post- 
humous honour  similar  to  the  canonization  of  saints  in  sub- 
sequent times.  Some  protestant  and  many  infidel  writers 
have  endeavoured  more  closely  to  assimilate  these  two  cere- 
monies, in  order  to  injure  and  depreciate  any  act  of  the 
Catholics. 

Fauna. — Frogs  now  are  abundant;  they  inhabit  all  our 
stagnant  pools,  ponds,  marsh  ditches,  and  swamps,  more  or 
less  all  the  Summer.  About  this  time  of  year  they  are  very 
numerous  among;  the  mowed  grass,  and  the  first  findins; 
them  with  their  bright  yellow  skins  is  accounted  a  sign  of  a 
good  hay  time  and  fair  weather. 

Flora. — About  this  time  Marygolds  are  plentifully  in 
blow,  and  their  flowers  should  be  gathered  and  put  up  in 
some  dry  place  for  broths.  This  seems  to  have  been  as 
favourite  a  flower  with  the  poets  as  the  Violet  or  the  Rose; 
and  they  seem  also  to  have  noticed  its  property  of  closing 
at  eventide — a  property  possessed  in  common  with  most 
syngenesious  plants.     Chatterton  says. 

The  Maiybudde  that  shutteth  with  the  liglit. 

Browne,  in  his  Pastorals  : — 

But,  maiden,  see  the  day  is  waxen  uld, 
And  'gins  to  shut  in  with  the  Mangold, 
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Shakespeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale  : — 

The  Marygold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  Sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping. 

In  early  seasons  the  Corn  Marygold  Chrysanthemimi 
segetum,  and  the  Garden  Chrysanthemum  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium,  begin  to  blow. 


%\xm  29.     St.  Peter  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
*S'^.  Hemma  W. 

St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  son  of  Jonas  and  brother  of  St. 
Andrew,  was  the  first  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  cathedral  of  Rome.  From  him,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  ordinations,  all  the  regular  clergy  have  proceeded. — 
See  Butler's  Lives,  and  the  Apostolical  Tree,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Milner,  in  his  End  of  Religious  Controversy. 

Flora. — The  Foxglove  Digitalis  purpurea  begins  to  blow,  and  increas- 
ing in  numbers  through  July,  it  then  adorns  the  shady  banks  and  hedges 
■with  its  tall  spike  of  pendent  flowers  of  a  lake  colour. 

The  Papavareta  or  large  fields  of  officinal  Poppy,  for  the  purposes  of 
Opium,  generally  are,  by  this  time,  in  flower;  and  large  fields  of  this  plant 
viewed  at  a  distance,  and  intervening  between  other  crops,  have  a  very 
fanciful  effect.  The  Sniallheaded  or  Garden  Poppy,  being  a  very  changing 
variety  of  the  P.  Somniferuui,  is  now  used  for  officinal  purposes,  as  we 
noticed  near  Amiens  this  present  year.  The  large  white  variety  is,  however, 
the  most  common  both  in  England  and  Flanders. 

Hygeia.  —  The  consideration  of  the  Poppy  leads  us 
today  to  found  our  medical  article  on  Opimn,  a  drug  which 
has  been  in  general  much  misrepresented  in  its  effects.  So 
far  from  producing  universal  sleepiness,  as  it  is  usually 
thought  to  do,  when  given  in  proper  doses,  it  causes  a  most 
happy  feeling  of  easy  comfort,  and  a  mind  ponderibus  lihrata 
siiis ;  but  though  a  much  more  agreeable  stimulant  than 
Wine  and  Alcohol,  and  indeed  a  less  dangerous  one,  yet  it 
requires  the  greatest  management  in  its  employment,  its 
abuses  leading  often  to  an  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
of  a  character  truly  alarming,  from  its  power  to  cause  and 
perpetuate  the  most  frightful  dreams,  reveries,  and  visions, 
of  which  so  truly  philosophic  and  ample  an  account  is  given 
in  "  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  that  we 
shall  refer  our  readers  to  that  work.  Of  its  power  to  produce 
the  gigantic  imagery  of  dreams  the  author  adduces  many 
examples,  as  well  as  of  waking  visions  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  expressed  in 
the  following  lines,  seemed  realized  : — 

Verses  by  a  Modern  Poet  on  an  Appearance  beheld  in  the  Clouds. 

The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
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A  wilderness  of  building  sinking  far 
And  selfwithdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendour,  without  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;   here,  serene  pavilions  bright 
In  avenues  disposed;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements,  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems  ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified :    on  them,  and  on  the  coves. 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded — taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in 
modern  times,  may  be  placed  the  splendid  Illumination  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  magnificent  Girandola  or  fire- 
works, from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  annually 
exhibited  on  this  day  :  the  latter  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
squibs  and  crackers  denominated  fireworks  in  England,  and 
throw  at  an  immeasurable  distance  all  our  attempts  at  pyro- 
techny  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  peace,  or  the  late  grand 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  as  well  as  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours the  French,  at  their  much  vaunted  Fete  of  St.  Louis. 
These  illuminations  and  fireworks  at  Rome  have  been  well 
described  by  a  modern  writer  before  quoted  in  our  account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  ;  and,  as  her  interesting 
description  would  materially  suffer  by  abridgment,  we  shall 
give  the  whole  without  mutilation.  "  At  Ave  Maria,"  she 
observes,  "  we  drove  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
lighting  of  the  lanternoni,  or  large  paper  lanterns,  each  of 
which  looks  like  a  globe  of  ethereal  fire,  had  been  going  on 
for  an  hour,  and,  by  the  time  we  arrived  there,  was  nearly 
completed.  As  we  passed  the  Ponte  San  Angelo,  the 
appearance  of  this  magnificent  church,  glowing  in  its  own 
brightness  — the  millions  of  lights  reflected  in  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  mingling  with  the  last  golden  glow 
of  evening,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  building  seem  covered 
with  burnished  gold,  had  a  most  striking  and  magical  effect." 


3iun£30.     St.  Paul  Apostle.     St.  Marshal  Bishop. 

St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  general  perse- 
cution of  Nero.  Being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  could  not  be 
crucified  by  the  Roman  laws,  as  his  colleague  St.  Peter  was; 
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he  was  therefore  beheaded  :  hence  the  usual  representation 
of  him  with  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

Herculis  et  Musarum  Templum, — Rom.  Cal. 

This  temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses,  was 
rebuilt  with  additional  adornments  by  Martius  Philippus, 
the  father  in  law  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  who  had  been 
consul  with  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  56  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  that 
had  been  first  founded  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  then  almost 
in  ruins  through  length  of  time. 

Flora. — We  shall  close  our  account  of  June  with  some  remarks  on  the 
existing  state  of  the  Flora.  Nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  Vernal  Flora  now 
remain  in  blow  when  not  molested.  The  Stinking  or  Oxford  Groundsel 
Serecio  squalidus  is  in  full  flower.  Marigolds  are  abundant,  and  continue 
all  the  rest  of  tiie  Summer  and  Autumn.  The  Orange  and  some  other  Lilies 
are  in  flower  ;  and  in  early  years  we  may  look  for  the  opening  of  the  White 
Lily.  In  the  fields,  the  Mallows,  Malva  arvensis  and  Malva  moschata, 
begin  to  blow.  By  this  time  the  Midsummer  Daisy  Chrysuntheiinim 
leucanthemum  is  abundantly  in  flower,  and  in  some  places  certain  fields 
are  as  much  covered  with  it  as  others  are  in  May  with  Dandelions,  Crow- 
foots, and  Buttercups.  The  two  latter  of  these  plants  continue  to  flower, 
and  would  do  so  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July,  were  they  not  mown  down 
in  the  grass  for  hay.  The  several  sorts  of  Corn  Camomile  Anthemis  Ino- 
dorus,  A.  cotula,  Matricaria  Camomilla,  and  others  of  this  sort,  begin  to 
blow;  and  St.  John's  Wort  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  hedges.  Thfe  Clstus 
helianthemum  begins  to  show  its  yellow  flowers  by  the  waysides  ;  and  the 
Mulleins  or  Verbasca  to  grow  and  show  signs  of  flowering.  The  Red 
Poppies  still  paint  the  young  cornfields  with  their  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
Roses  and  Pinks  are  still  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Here  and  there  in  the 
fields  the  bright  strawcoloured  yellow  of  Sinapis  arvensis  abounds,  and  its 
distant  effect  is  beautiful. 

On  tlte  Poppy  and  its  Opiate. 

Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces. 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 

The  meanest  country  cottages; 

His  Poppy  grows  among  the  corn. 

On  the  Rose. — In  no  country  of  the  world  does  the  Rose 
grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Persia,  and  in  no  country  is 
it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  It  is  often  alluded 
to  by  Hafez  in  his  beautiful  odes. 

When  the  young  Rose  in  crimson  gay 

Expands  her  beauties  to  the  day, 
And  foliage  fresh  her  leafless  boughs  o'erspread ; 

In  homage  to  her  sovereign  power. 

Bright  regent  of  each  subject  flower ! 
Low  at  her  feet  the  Violet  bends  its  head. 

See  where  the  Rose  and  Spring  to  mirth  awake  ! 
So  cheerful  looks  the  Rose,  'twere  wisdom's  part 
To  tear  the  root  of  sorrow  from  the  heart. 
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Soft  comes  the  morning  wind ;  the  wanton  Rose 
Bursts  from  its  cup  to  kiss  the  gale  that  blows ; 
Its  silken  garment  wounds  in  tender  play, 
And  leaves  its  body  naked  to  the  day. 

O,  cease  with  delight  to  survey  the  proud  Rose, 
Whose  soft  leaves  must  too  soon  feel  decay  ! 

For,  ah !  the  dark  wind,  as  it  churlishly  blows, 
At  our  feet  all  its  honours  shall  lay. 

For  particulars  of  the  Rose  see  Flora  Domestica,  p.  312, 
and  sequel. 

Temp  us. — The  folio  wing;  will  serve  to  make  us  remember 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  : — 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November; 
February  hath  twenty  eight  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirty  one. 

Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

M.  s. 

June   1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial    subtract  2  42 

6th,    1  53 

11th,    0  56 

16th,   to  the  time  by  the  dial  add-""  0  6 

21st,     1  10 

26th,    3  14 
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^ulg  ] .  St.  Rumbolt.  St.  Simeon.  SS.  Julius  and 
Aaron  Martyrs.  St.  Theobald.  St.  Gaul  Bp. 
St.  Calais  Abbot.  St. '  Leonorus.  St.  Thierri. 
St.  Cyhar  Recluse. 

0  rises  at  in.  45'.  and  sets  at  viii.  15'. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690. 

Now  comes  July,  and  with  his  fervid  noon 
Unsinews  labour.     The  swinkt  mower  sleeps; 
The  weary  maid  rakes  feebly ;  the  warm  swain 
Pitches  his  load  reluctant ;  the  faint  steer, 
Lashing  his  sides,  draws  sulkily  along 
The  slow  encumbered  wain  in  midday  heat. 

Flora. — The  Agrimony  Agrimonia  Eupatoria  flowers  about  this  day 
with  great  regularity  in  Sussex;  and  the  Bindweeds  Convolvulus  septum 
and  C.  arvensis  begin  to  flower  here  and  there;  in  the  course  of  the  month 
they  become  abundant,  and  flower  till  the  middle  of  September. 
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In  gardens  the  more  completely  solstitial  plants  are  now  in  full  blow,  such 
as  that  brilliant  ornament  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  the  Bearded  Pink,  all  the 
Roses,  the  Canterbury  Bells,  the  Lilies,  the  Day  Lily,  and  many  others ; 
while  the  aestival  plants  begin  to  open,  as  the  Indian  Cress,  the  Musk  Flower 
Scabiosa  utropurpurea,  and  a  numerous  class  hereafter  to  be  enumerated. 

Fauna. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  now  is  the 
silence  of  the  birds,  July  and  August  being  called  mute 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  their  songs.  The 
grove  is  all  silent.  The  Nightingale  no  longer  enchants 
us,  and  the  Cuckoo  is  gone.  Swallows  become  numerous 
from  the  accession  of  the  young  broods,  and  young  birds  in 
general  beincr  to  be  seen  about. 


S«lfi 
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cestus  and  Martlman.     St.  Otho.     St.  Monogondes. 
St.  Oiidoceus  Bishop. 

The  Solstice  ends. 

Chronology. — Rousseau  died  in  1778,  aged  72.     Diderot  in  1784. 

Flora.  —  Field  Mallow  Malva  sylvestris  begins  to  blow. 

The  Dog  Star  alluded  to  by  Churchill,  as  following  in 
the  train  of  July,  see  St.  James,  July  23,  signifies  the  period 
of  the  days  when  the  Great  Dog  Sirius  reigns.  Horace 
alludes  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Hour  of  the  little  Dog 
Proc^on,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia  : — 

Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere :  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 

Pi-aebes,  et  pecori  vago. 

Urania. — The  constellation  which  Horace  alludes  to  is 
Canicula,  of  which  the  principal  star  Procyon  is  in  mean 
long.  ©  21°  9'  30",  and  lat.  15"  57'  0"  S.  His  right  ascension 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  on  this  day,  1823,  is,  in  time, 
7''  30'  3".  Sirius,  or  the  bright  star  in  Canis  Major,  is  in 
long.  SB  9"  26'  30",  and  lat.  39°  30'  0"  S.  Right  ascension, 
in  time,  6''  37'  21".  The  reader  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  precession  of  the  equinox,  when  he  is  considering  any  of 
the  astronomical  remarks  of  the  Ancients  which  relate  also 
to  time  of  year. 

Visitation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  —  This  festival  was 
instituted  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  in  commemoration  of  the 
journey  which  the  Virgin  Mary  took  into  the  mountains 
of  Judea,  in  order  to  visit  the  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
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To  the  Virgin,  from  Wordsworth. 

Mother !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost! 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  noon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  Heaven's  blue  coast? 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.     Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  whicii  did  hleiid 
All  tliat  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene ! 


3iul5  3.     St.  Phocas  Martyr.     St.  Guthagon  Recluse. 
St.  Gunthiern  Abbot.     St.  Bertran  Bishop. 

Tempus.^ — T)og  Days  begin. — These  were  a  certain  number 
of  days  before  and  after  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula,  or 
the  Dog  Star,  in  the  morning.  The  dog  days  in  our  modern 
almanacks  occupy  the  time  from  July  3  to  August  11  ; 
the  name  being  applied  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  to  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year. 

Urania. — About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  following 
this  day  in  1819,  a  brilliant  comet  was  discovered  in  the 
North,  at  Hartwell,  in  Sussex,  by  Dr.  T.  Forster,  who  per- 
ceived it  unexpectedly  and  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment. It  was  seen  the  same  night  at  Greenwich  Observatory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  observed  by  Piazzi,  at 
Palermo;  and  subsequently  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  June; 
and  was  certainly  noticed  both  at  York  and  Leeds  on  the 
1st  of  July.  , 

Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Midnight. 

H.  M,  s. 

Mean  time  of  observation  ••••••  •      12  6  55"3 

Right  ascension  in  time  •  —  »*-•  ■•       6  51  S5'6 

North  declination •••     43«  41'  13' 

Longitude 3"  9  36'      8" 

North  latitude— 20  39'  34" 

The  comet  having  passed  its  perihelion,  at  the  distance 
of  about  23  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun,  and  73  millions 
from  the  Earth,  was  then  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity 
it  had  acquired  in  its  descent  to  its  lower  apsis ;  and  though, 
from  the  small  daily  increment  of  its  visible  latitude  and 
longitude,  it  appeared  nearly  stationary  in  the  heavens,  yet, 
from  its   great  geocentric  velocity,   it   was  evidently  fast 
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receding  from  the  solar  system  into  the  boundless  regions  of 
space.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  however,  about  nine 
o'clock,  it  appeared  about  26°  west  of  the  true  north,  and 
about  16°  above  the  horizon,  having  ascended  towards  the 
pole  star  more  than  half  a  degree  a  day,  and  receded  nearly 
as  much  from  Capella  towards  the  west ;  so  that  by  referring 
its  place  to  a  celestial  globe,  it  was  found  about  2°  from  the 
three  small  stars  below  the  left  shoulder  of  the  constellation 
Lynx.  The  appearance  at  Paris  about  the  6th  seems  to 
have  been  very  brilliant,  as  the  French  astronomers  consi- 
dered its  nucleus,  at  that  time,  better  defined  than  that  of 
any  former  comet.  On  the  9th  of  July,  only  six  days  after 
it  was  first  seen,  the  comet  had  passed  over  90  degrees  of  its 
orbit  from  the  point  of  the  perihelion,  and  was  then  twice 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  Sun,  and  its  heliocentric 
longitude  at  that  time  near  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  its 
latitude,  as  seen  from  the  Sun,  nearly  at  its  maximum. 

About  this  time  its  telescopic  appearance  became  very 
irregular ;  as  it  sometimes  appeared  equal  to  Saturn  in  mag- 
nitude, and  at  others  not  larger  than  a  small  star. 

This  comet  continued  visible  through  a  telescope  of 
ordinary  power  till  about  the  26th  instant,  at  which  time  the 
following  elements  were  published  : — 

Perihelion  distance 036247 

Inclination  of  the  orbit eO"     7'    41" 

Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  ......  9"  3    53     40 

Longitude  of  the  perihelion 9  20   48       0 

Passage  of  perihelion,  June  28th 11'' 38"'  32". 

Comets  present  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  astronomy :  they  are  a  class  of  celestial  bodies  which 
appear  at  very  irregular  times.  They  exhibit  no  visible 
or  well  defined  disk,  but  shine  with  a  pale  and  cloudy  light, 
accompanied  with  a  tail  or  train  turned  from  the  Sun.  They 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  examined  through  a  good  telescope,  a  comet 
may  be  said  to  resemble  a  mass  of  aqueous  vapours,  encir- 
cling an  opaque  nucleus  of  different  degrees  of  darkness  in 
different  comets,  though  sometimes  no  nucleus  can  be  seen. 
As  the  comet  advances  towards  the  Sun,  its  faint  and 
nebulous  light  becomes  more  brilliant,  and  its  luminous  train 
gradually  increases  in  length.  When  it  reaches  its  peri- 
helion, the  intensity  of  its  light,  and  the  length  of  its  tail, 
reach  their  maximum,  and  sometimes  it  shines  with  all  the 
splendour  of  the  planet  Venus.  During  its  passage  from  the 
perihelion,  it  is  shorn  of  its  splendour,  it  gradually  resumes 
its  nebulous  appearance,  and  its  tail  decreases  in  magnitude, 
till  it  reaches  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  that  the  atte- 
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nuated  light  of  the  Sun,  which  it  reflects,  ceases  to  reach  the 
eye.  Traversing,  unseen  by  man,  the  remote  portion  of  its 
orbit,  the  comet  wheels  its  ethereal  course  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system.  What  region  it  there  visits,  or 
upon  what  destination  it  is  sent,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 
After  a  lapse  of  years,  we  perceive  it  again  returning  to  our 
system,  and  tracing  a  portion  of  the  same  orbit  round  the 
Sun  which  it  had  formerly  described. 

There  are  three  comets  which  have  been  much  celebrated, 
viz.  those  which  appeared  in  1680,  1744,  and  1759.  The 
comet  of  1680  was  remarkable  for  its  near  approach  to  the 
Sun ;  so  near,  that  in  its  perihelion  it  was  not  above  a  third 
part  of  the  diameter  of  that  luminary  from  the  surface  thereof. 
Its  great  heat  in  that  position  was  computed  to  be  2000  times 
hotter  than  iron  at  its  white  heat ;  of  course,  it  must  have 
been  entirely  dissipated,  if  it  had  been  any  other  than  a  fixed 
and  solid  body. 

Dr.  Halley,  who  saw  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
1682,  says,  "  that  there  are  many  things  which  make  me 
believe,  that  the  comet  which  Apian  saw  in  the  year  1531, 
was  the  same  with  that  which  Kepler  and  Longimontanus 
more  accurately  described  in  the  year  1607,  and  which  I 
myself  have  seen  return,  and  observed  in  1682.  All  the 
elements  agree,  and  nothing  seems  to  contradict  this  opinion, 
except  the  inequality  of  the  periodic  revolutions ;  which 
inequality  is  not  so  great,  but  that  it  may  be  owing  to  phy- 
sical causes." 

Dr.  Halley  suspected  that  the  comet  in  1680  was  the 
same  that  appeared  in  1106,  531,  and  also  in  the  year  44 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  also  conjectured,  that  the 
comet  observed  by  Apian  in  1532  was  the  same  as  that 
observed  by  Hevehus  in  1661 ;  if  so,  its  period  was  129 
years,  and  it  ought  to  have  returned  in  1789 ;  but  it  did  not 
appear,  though  astronomers  here,  and  on  the  Continent,  were 
watching  its  approach  with  great  anxiety. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  this  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable, according  to  the  best  accounts,  that  there  have 
appeared  500  comets.  Before  that  time,  above  100  others 
are  mentioned  in  history ;  but,  perhaps,  half  of  these,  had 
they  been  accurately  observed,  would  not  have  proved 
comets.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  many  others 
may  ncft  have  appeared,  from  being  too  near  the  Sun ;  from 
appearing  in  Moon  light;  from  being  in  the  other  hemisphere; 
from  being  too  small  to  be  perceived ;  or  which  may  not 
have  been  recorded ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  number  is  much  greater.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  likely,  that  of  the  comets  that  have  been  recorded  as 
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seen,  the  same  may  have  appeared  several  times,  and  there- 
fore the  number  may  be  less  than  is  stated. 

Remarkable  comets  appeared  in  the  year  1807,  1808, 
1811,  and  1821 ;  of  these  we  may  hereafter  give  accounts. 

One  of  the  best  catalogues  of  Comets  extant  will  be 
found  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia;  it  was  the  compilation  and 
labour  of  Mr.  Stephen  Lee,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  a  gentleman  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  who  has  possessed  from  his 
childhood  a  peculiar  tact  for  observation.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, some  day  to  see  his  talents  regularly  employed  in  some 
practical  branch  of  astronomy. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Comets,  may 
consult  Vince's,  La  Lande's,  and  other  works  on  Astro- 
nomy ;  and  also  an  extraordinary  paper  on  Comets,  by  La 
Place. 


3ulp  4.    St.  Bertha.     St.  Finbar.     St.  Uldric, 
St.  Odo.     St.  Bolcan. 

The  following  are  the  ceremonies  of  this  day,  preserved 
in  Barnabe  Googe's  translation  of  Naogeorgus  : — 

St.   Huldryche,  or   TJlric. 

Wheresoeuer  Huldryche  hath  his  place,  the  people  there  brings  in 
Both  Carpes  and  Pykes,  and  Mullets  fat,  his  fauour  here  to  win. 
Amid  the  church  there  sitteth  one,  and  to  the  aultar  nie, 
That  selleth  fish,  and  so  good  cheep,  that  euery  man  may  buie; 
Nor  any  thing  he  loseth  here,  bestowing  thus  his  paine, 
For  when  it  liath  beene  offred  once,  'tis  brought  him  all  againe, 
That  twise  or  thrise  he  selles  the  same,  vngodlinesse  such  gaine 
Doth  still  bring  in,  and  plentiously  the  kitchin  doth  maintaine. 

Flora. — The  Evening  Primrose  Oenothera  hrennis  shows  its  yellow- 
flowers  opening  of  an  evening,  and  continues  blowing  all  the  rest  of  the 
Summer.  The  Cockle  Agrostemma  Githago  now  flowers  among  the  Corn, 
Wheat  and  Barley  in  particular. 

Botanists  who  desire  to  preserve  the  leaves  and  boughs 
of  trees  in  their  hortus  siccus,  as  examples  of  the  character 
of  their  spray,  8cc.  should  collect  them  by  this  time,  before 
the  heat  of  the  Dog  Days,  and  the  decline  of  the  year, 
makes  them  yellow ;  as,  if  dried  before  the  showers  of  St. 
Swithin  begin,  leaves  will  often  retain  their  green  colour. 
The  character  of  trees,  however,  should  be  studied  four 
times  a  year.  In  Winter,  when  the  forms  of  the  ramifica- 
tion can  be  seen  in  the  naked  boughs ;  in  Spring,  when  in 
blossom ;  in  Summer,  when  the  foliage  is  matured ;  and  in 
Autumnal  decay,  when  the  peculiar  mellowness  and  variety 
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of  tints  is  very  striking.     Most  writers  of  taste  have  noticed 
the  characters  of  trees. 

Description  of  Trees,  from  Spenser. 

And  forth  they  passe  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  hear  tlie  birds  sweete  haitnony, 
^^'hich  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempests  dred, 
Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky ; 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  liigh, 
The  sayling  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vineprop   Elm,  the   Poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Asper,  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress,  funeral. 

The  I.aurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Firre  that  weepeth  still, 
Tlie  Willow,  worne  of  forlorne  paramours. 
The  Eugh,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 
The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  Myrre  sweet  bleeding  of  the   bitter  wound, 
The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash   for  nothing  ill. 
The  fruitful   Olive,  and  the  Platane  round. 

The  carver  Holme,   the  Maple  sildom  inward  sound. 

The  above  verses  seem  taken  from  Virgil :  indeed,  most 
of  the  great  Poets  have  had  some  descriptive  lines  about 
Trees. 

Quid  majora  sequar?  salices,  humilesque  genistae, 
Aut  illae  pecori  frondem,  aut  pastoribus  umbram 
Sufficiunt;    sepemque   satis,  et  pabula  melli. 
Et  juvat  undantem  buxo   spectare  Cytorum, 
Naryciaeque  picis  lucos :  juvat  arva  videre, 
Non   rastris   hominum,  non  ulli  obnoxia  curae. 
Ipsae  Caucaseo  steriles  in  vertice  sylvae, 
Quas  animosi  Euri  assidufe  franguntque  feruntque, 
Dant  alios  aliae  foetus:   dant  utile  lignum 
Navigiis   pinos,  domibus  cedrosque  cupressosque  : 
Hinc  radios  trivere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plaustris 
Agricolae,  et  pandas  ratibus  posuere  carinas. 
Viminibus  salices  foecundae,  frondibus  ulmi : 
At  myrtus  validis  hastilibus  et  bona  bello 
Cornus;    Ityraeos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus: 
Nee  tiliae  leves,  nee  torno  rasile  buxum, 
Non  formam  accipiunt,  ferroque  cavantur  acuto: 
Necnon  et  torrentem  undam  ievis  innatat  alnus 
Missa  Pado;    necnon  et  apes  examina  condunt 
Corticibusque  cavis,  vitiosaeque  ilicis  alveo. 

We  observed  that  this  was  a  good  time  of  year  to  pursue 
our  researches  into  the  respective  beauties  of  Trees.  Virgil 
reminds  us  of  the  locahties  of  certain  beautiful  Trees  : 

Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pulcherrima,  pinus   in  hortis, 
Populus  in  fluviis,  abies  in  montibus  altis. 

As    we    shall,  not    again    resume    the    subject   of   the 
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peculiarities  and  uses   of  trees,  which  the  poets  have   bo 
much  commented  on,  we  now  subjoin  the  following:  — 

Trees,  from  Virgil's  Georgics. 
Principio  arboribus  varia  est  natura  creandis. 
Namque  aliae,  nuUis  hominura  cogentibus,  ipsae 
Sponte  sua  veniunt,  camposque  et  flumina  latfe 
Curva  tenent:   ut  molle  siler,  lentaeque  genistae, 
Populus,  et  glauca  canentia  fronde  salicta. 
Pars  autem  posito  surgunt  de  semine :   ut  altae 
Castaneae,  nemoruraque  Jovi  quae  maxima  frondet 
Aesculiis,  atque  habitae  Graiis  oracula  'quercus. 
Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  sylva  : 
Ut  cerasis,  ulmisque :    etiam  Parnassia  laurus 
Parva  sub  ingenti  raatris  se  subjicit  umbra. — Geor.  ii. 

Ovid  thus  describes  the  Trees  of  the  grove  miraculously 
raised  by  the  Song  of  Orpheus,  in  Metamor.  lib.  x.  ii. — 

Collis  erat,  collemque  super  planissima  Canipi 
Area;    quam  viridem  faciebant  graminis  herbae. 
Umbra  loco  deerat.     Qua  postquam  parte  resedit 
Diis  genitus  vates,  et  fila  sonaiitia  movit ; 
Umbra  loco  venit.     Non  Chaonis  abfuit  arbos, 
Non  nemus  Heliadum,  non  frondibus  esculus  altis. 
Nee  tiliae  moUes,  nee  fagus,  et  inuuba  laurus. 
Et  coryli  fragiles,  et  fraxinus  utilis  hastis, 
Enodisque  abies,  curvataque  glandibus  ilex, 
Et  platanus  genialis,  acerque  coloribus  irapar, 
Aranicolaeque  simul  salices,  et  aquatica  lotos, 
Perpetuoque  virens  buxus,  tenuesque  myricae, 
Et  bicolor  myrtus,  et  baccis  caerula  tinus : 
Vos  quoque  flexipedes  hederae  venistis,  et  una 
Pampineae  vites,  et  amictae  vitibus  ulmi : 
Oraique,  et  piceae,  pomoque  onerata  rubenti 
Arbutus,  et  lentae  victoris   praemia  palmae : 
Et  succincta  comas,  hirsutaque  vertice  pinus; 
Grata  DeQm  matri.     Siquidem  Cybeleius  Attis 
Exuit  hac  hominem,  truncoque  induruit  illo. 

Adfuit  huic  turbae  metas  imitata  cupressus. 

And  Tasso,  in  Canto  ii.  75  : — 

L'un  I'altro  essorta,  che  le  piante  atterri, 
E  faccia  al  bosco  inusitati  oltraggi. 
Caggion  recise  da  taglienti  ferri, 
La  sacra  palme,  e  i  frassini  selvaggi : 
I  funebri  cipressi,  e  i  pini,  e  i  cerri, 
L'elci  frondose,   e  gli  alti  abeti,  e  i  faggi, 
Gli  olmi  mariti,  a  cui  tal'lior  s'appoggia 
La  vite,  e  con  pife  torto  al  Ciel  sen  poggia. 

Altri  i  tassi,  e  le  quercie  altri  percote, 
Che  mille  volte  rinovar  le  chiome: 
E  mille  volte  ad  agni  'ncontro  imraote 
L'ire  de'venti  ban  rintuzzate,  e  dome. 
Et  altri  impone  a  le  strident!  rote 
D'orni,  e  di  cedri  I'odorate  some. 
Lasciano  al  suon  de  I'arme,  al  vario  grid© 
E  le  fere,  e  gli  augei  la  tana,  e'l  nido. 
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3uIb  5.     St.  Petei^  Bp.  and  Confessor.    St.  Modwena. 

St.  Edana. 

0  rises  at  iii.  47'.  and  sets  at  viri.  13'. 

Populi  fugium. — Rom.  Cal. 
Old  Midsummer  Day. 

Flora. — The  Garden  Hawkseye  Crepis  barhata  is  by  tliis  time  in 
flower,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowerets  surrounding  a  dark  disk,  show  the 
origin  of  its  name.     The  Pink  Garden  Hawksweed  also  flowers  now. 

The  Nasturtium  or  Indian  Cress  Tropoeolum  majus  is  now  common. 
The  brilliant  orange  coloured  flowers  of  this  plant,  when  growing  in  a 
large  bed,  produce  a  very  rich  glow,  and  continue  to  ornament  the  gardens 
throughout  July  and  August.  There  is  a  smaller  species,  but  this  is  now 
a  rare  plant,  the  larger  one  having  superseded  it. 

Dahlias  now  begin  to  blow,  and  are  a  novel  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
ornament  in  the  gardens,  having  been  introduced  but  lately.  The  root, 
which  resembles  a  long  Potatoe,  requires  taking  up  every  year,  and 
increases  very  fast. 

In  the  Corn  we  now  observe  the  Cockle  Agrostemma  Githago,  and 
the  Blue  Cornflower  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

Fauna. — River  fishing  is  now  in  perfection,  and  the 
Fisherman  retires  from  the  heat  of  midday  to  the  cool 
Streams  and  Rivers,  where,  under  the  shelter  of  some  old 
Willow,  Oak,  or  Yew,  he  sits  and  enjoys  his  quiet  sport. 
Trout,  Perch,  Roach,  Dace,  Chub,  Bleak,  and  Gudgeons, 
are  now  abundant  in  the  streams  of  the  Medway,  and  other 
rivers. 

The  following  lines  are  by  the  late  Dr.  Wolcot,  Peter 
Pindar,  who  seems  to  have  had  as  much  distaste  to  angling 
as  Dr.  Johnson : — 

Ballade  to  a  Fish  of  the  Brooke. 

Why  flyest  thou  away  with  fear? 

Trust  me,  there's  nought  of  danger  near: 

1  have  no  wicked  hooke. 

All  covered  with  a  snaring  baite, 
Alas  !  to  tempt  thee  to  thy  fate, 
And  dragge  thee  from  the  brooke. 

0  harmless  tenant  of  the  flood, 

1  do  not  wish  to  spill  thy  blood  ; 
For  Nature  unto  thee 

Perchance  has  given  a  tender  wife. 
And  children  dear,  to  charme  thy  life. 
As  she  hath  done  to  rae. 

Enjoy  thy  strearae,  O  harmless  Fish, 
And  when  an  Angler,  for  his  dish. 

Through  Gluttony's  vile  sin. 
Attempts — a  wretch — to  pull  thee  out, 
God  give  thee  strength,  O  gentle  Trout, 

To  pull  the  raskall  in ! 

The   following    lines   are    poetically    expressive    of  the 
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danger  in  which  smaller  fishes  are  at  the  approach  of  the 
Pike:— 

Beware,  ve  harmless  tribes,  the  tyrant  comes. 
Exclaims  the  silvermantled  Naiad  of  the  pond ; 
Beware,  ye  flirting  Gudgeons,  Barbels  fair, 
And  ye,  quickswimming  Minnows,  gliding  Eels, 
And  all  who  breathe  the  lucid  crystal  of  the  lake. 
Or  lively  sport  between  the  dashing  wheels 
Of  river  mills,  beware ;  the  tyrant  comes ! 
Grim  death  awaits  you  in  his  gaping  jaws. 
And  lurks  behind  his  hungry  fangs  —  beware! 


3i«Il?  6.  St.  Palladius  Apostle  of  the  Scots.  S(. 
Julian  Anchoret.  St.  Se.vhurgh  Abbess.  St. 
Goar  P.     St.  Moninna  V. 

CupiioUum  incensum  tempore  Scyllae. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — The  White  Lily  Liliiim  caiididum  is  now  in  flower,  and  sa 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  Scarlet 
Martagon  Lilium  Cliulcedunicum  may  also  be  seen  in  blow,  and  the  Purple 
Martagon  Liliuin  Murtagon  is  still  in  perfection.  Dahlias  begin  now  to 
flower  when  the  Summer  is  a  fair  one;  the  cold  and  wet  Summers  much 
retard  this  plant.  The  Marsh  Thistle  Carduus  palustris  begins  to  be 
common  ;  it  blows  ten  days  sooner  than  C.  arvensis. 

Pomona. — Strawberries  of  all  sorts  now  begin  to  be 
plentiful ;  they  may  be  called  fruits  of  the  Solstitial  Pomona. 
The  scarlet  kind,  which  ripen  in  June,  are  now  somewhat 
declining  in  early  years ;  but  the  Pine,  Chili,  Carolina,  and 
various  other  sorts  of  Strawberries,  are  now  just  coming  in; 
and  those  luscious  fruits,  the  Hautbois,  begin  to  ripen.  Red 
and  White  Currants  also  begin  to  ripen,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  of  our  Summer  fruits.  Black  Currants 
are  now  coloured,  but  hardly  fit  to  gather,  being  a  few  days 
later  than  the  other  sorts.  We  may  likewise  rank  among 
the  fruits  of  July  the  Gooseberries,  of  which  there  are 
many  sorts,  such  as  Yellow,  Red,  Green,  and  White  Goose- 
berries ;  of  c«"ich  of  which  there  are  varieties,  such  as  rough 
and  smooth  sorts  of  each  kind.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Cherries  in  June,  but  it  is  not  till  now  that  Cherries  come 
into  season  in  any  abundance.  Madock,  White  and  Black 
Heart  Cherries,  Blackaroons,  Kentish  Cherries,  and  others, 
begin  now  to  redden  in  abundance  on  the  trees,  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  month,  and  part  of  the  next ;  more 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  catalogue  of 
aestival  fruits.  The  birds  now  begin  to  be  very  active  in 
devouring  the  fruits,  and  Cherryclacks  are  set  up  to  drive 
them  away ;  the  perpetual  flapping  of  which,  in  the  light 
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breezes  of  July  by  night,  are  too  well  known  to  the  student 
by  the  nightly  lamp. 

The  Cherryclack. 

The  Lamplight  Student  wan  and  pale, 

In  his  chamber  sits  at  ease, 
And  tries  to  read  without  avail ; 

For  every  moment  the  light  breeze 

Springs  up  and  nestles  in  the  trees. 

And  then  he  startles  at  the  sound 

Of  the  noisy  Cherryclack, 
That  drives  its  flippant  windsails  round 

With  Lybs  still  puffing  at  his  back. 

Provoking  endless  Click  a  tee  clack. 

The  Scholar  tries  and  tries  again 

To  read,  but  can't;  then  damns  the  Cherries, 

And  swears  that  every  eflbrt's  vain 
To  answer  all  his  master's  queries; 
For  Greek  and  Latin  quite  a  jeer  is, 

Where  every  chorus,  every  verse 

Is  interrupted,  for  Alaok ! 
When  he  begins  one  to  rehearse. 

The  thread  is  broke,  himself  thrown  back, 

By  this  perpetual  Click  a  tee  clack. 


3uli|  7.     St.   Pantaemis.     St.  JVillebald.     St.  Heclda. 
St.  Edelburge.     St.  FelLv.     St.  Benedict  XI.  Pope. 

NONAE.     Caprotinae  Ancellarum  festum.     Romulus  non  apparuit. — 

llom".  Cal. 

The  Caprotina  was  a  feast  instituted  at  Rome,  in  which 
only  women  officiated  in  honour  of  Philotis,  a  servant  maid 
at  Rome,  who  saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction. 
After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  as- 
sembled an  army  under  the  command  of  Lucius  Posthumius, 
and  marched  against  the  capital,  demanding  all  the  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This 
extraordinary  demand  astonished  the  senators,  and  when 
they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised  them  to  send  all 
their  female  slaves  disguised  in  matrons'  clothes ;  and  she 
offered  to  march  herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated,  and  fallen  asleep,  Phi- 
lotis lighted  a  torch,  as  a  signal  for  her  countrymen  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  whole  was  successful,  the  Fidenates 
were  conquered,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the 
female  slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the 
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Roman  matrons. —  Plut.  in  Rom.     Varro  de  L.  1.5.     Orid. 
de  Art.  Am.  2. 

Chronology.  —  Edward  I.  of  England  died  in  1307,  near  Carlisle,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Curtis  the  Botanist  died  at  Chelsea  in  1799. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  died  in  1816,  aged  66. 

Fauna. — On  still  warm  evenings,  a  peculiar  snapping 
noise  is  often  heard  from  the  Fishpond ;  it  is  made  by  the 
Tench  with  their  lips,  as  they  ascend  to  the  surface.  This 
is  constantly  the  case  during  warm  nights  in  Summer,  parti- 
cularly at  this  time  of  year. 

Flora. — A  late  Hay  Harvest  is  sometimes  put  off  to  this, 
or  even  to  a  later  period,  in  backward  years,  when  the  irre- 
gularly grown,  half  spoiled,  and  coarse  grass,  growing 
amidst  the  dying  meadow  flowers,  together  with  a  rainy  sky 
overhead,  has  a  truly  dismal  effect.  In  such  seasons,  a  few 
fine  days  give  life  to  the  scene,  and  then  the  offered 
opportunity 

Calls  forth  the  labouring  Hinds;  in  slanting  rows, 
With  slow  approaching  step,  and  levelled  stroke, 
The  early  mower,  bending  o'er  his  scythe. 
Lays  low  the  slender  grass  ;  emblem  of  man, 
Falling  beneath  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time. 
Then  follows  blithe,  equipt  with  fork  and  rake, 
In  light  array,  the  train  of  nymphs  and  swains: 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  their  labour  seeming  sport. 
They  toss  the  withering  herbage.     Light  it  flies, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Zephyr,  whose  soft  gale, 
Now  while  the  ascending  Sun's  bright  beam  exhales 
The  grateful  sweetness  of  the  new  mown  Hay, 
Breathing  refreshment,  fans  the  toiling  swain. 
And  soon  the  jocund  dale  and  echoing  hill 
Resound  with  merriment.     The  simple  jest. 
The  village  tale  of  scandal,  and  the  taunts 
Of  rude  unpolished  wit,  raise  sudden  bursts    • 
Of  laughter  from  beneath  the  spreading  Oak, 
Where  thrown  at  ease,  and  sheltered  from  the  Sun, 
The  plain  repast  and  wholesome  beverage  cheer 
Their  spirits.     Light  as  air  they  spring  renewed 
To  social  labour :  soon  the  ponderous  wain 
Moves  slowly  onwards  with  its  fragrant  load, 
And  swells  the  barn  capacious  :  or,  to  crown 
Their  toil,  large  tapering  pyramids  they  build. 
The  magazines  of  plenty,  to  ensure 
From  Winter's  want  the  flocks  and  lowing  herds. 


3|ulg  8.  St.  Elizabeth  Q.  of  Portugal.  St.  Procopius 
Martyr.  *S'*S'.  Killian  and  others  Martyrs.  St. 
Withburge  V.  B.  Theobald.    St.  Grimbald  Abbot. 

Chronology.  —  Some    Calendars   have   recorded   the   Conversion    of 
Aquila  and   Priscilla  this  day,     Henry  H.  did  pepance  for  the  murder  of 
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Becket  In  1174.     Ariosto  the  Poet  died  in  1533.     Burka  in  1797.     Battle 

of  Pultowain  1709. 

Flora. — The  Hedge  Bindweed  Convolvulus  sepium  is  now  common. 

The  white  flowers  of  this  elegant  climber  begin  now  to 
hang  from  the  hedges,  become  common  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  continue  to  blow  throughout  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  maritime  plants  which  flower  in  July,  are  the  Club  Rush  Scirpus 
maritimus,  Bearded  Cat's  Tail  Grass  Phleum  crinitum,  Bulbous  Fox  Tail 
Grass  Alopecurus  bulbosus,  the  Reflexed  and  Creeping  Meadow  Grass 
Poa  distans  ^  P.  maritima,  the  Field  Eryngo  Eryngium  campestre,  Parsley 
Water  Dropwort  Oenanthe  pimpinelloides,  Smooth  Seaheath  Frankenia 
/aem's,  and  the  Golden  Dock  Rumex  maritimus ;  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  salt  marshes. 

On  sandy  shores  may  be  seen  the  Sea  Matweed  Arundo  arenaria, 
Upright  Sealime  Grass  Elymus  arcnarius,  the  Sea  Lungwort  Puhnonaria 
mariijffja,  the  Sea  Bindweed  Conwo/ru^MS  soldanella,Sa\twoTtSalsolavulgaris, 
Sea  Holly  Eryngium  maritimum ;  Prickly  Samphire  Echinophora  spinosa, 
and  the  Sea  Lavender  Statice  limonium,  are  found  on  maritime  rocks ;  and 
the  Sea  Pea  Pisum  marilimum  on  rocky  shores. 

The  delights  of  a  still  evening,  such  as  is  often  witnessed 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  month,  are  thus  prettily  expressed 
by  the  poet  Valdarno  : — 

On  Evening. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  this  soft  Summer's  day, 

Inclined  upon  the  river's  flowery  side, 

I  pause,  to  see  the  sportive  fishes  play, 

And  cut  with  finny  oars  the  sparkling  tide. 

Silent  and  still  is  all  creation  round ; 

The  rural  music  of  the  warblers  cease ; 

A  mantling  vapour  broods  across  the  ground. 

And  all  the  elements  are  hushed  to  peace. 

The  setting  rays,  with  various  tints  o'erspread. 

Upon  the  placid  mirror  glow  confest, 

And  not  a  bulrush  moves  her  velvet  head  ; 

For  not  a  breeze  sighs  o'er  her  glittering  breast. 

Happy  are  those  whose  conscious  bosoms  are, 

Like  a  declining  evening,  calm  and  fair. 

A  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
evening  landscape  at  this  time  of  year,  is  that  of  the  cattle 
getting  into  the  water,  and  standing  there  kneedeep,  lashing 
their  sides  with  their  tails,  and  appearing  to  enjoy  the 
watery  coolness  of  their  locality,  and  the  freshness  of  even- 
tide. The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  noontide  heats,  but 
with  less  picturesque  effect. 

"  If  noon  be  fervid,  and  no  Zephyr  breathe, 

What  time  the  newshorn  flock  stands  here  and  there 
With  huddled  head,  impatient  of  the  fly ; 
What  time  the  snuffling  Spaniel,  as  he  runs, 
Pants  freely,  and  laps  often  at  the  brook, 
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To  slake  the  fervour  of  his  feverous  tongue; 
What  time  the  Cow  stands  kneedeep  in  the  pool, 
Lashing  her  sides  for  anguisli,  scaring  oft, 
With  sudden  head  reversed,  the  insect  swarm 
That  basks  and  preys  upon  her  sunny  hide ; 
Or  when  she  flies  with  tufted  tail  erect 
The  Breezefly's  keen  invasion,  to  the  shade 
Scampering  madly  —  let  me  wind  my  way 
Toward  the  still  lip  of  Ocean.     Seated  there, 
Soon  let  me  cast  habiliment  aside, 
And  to  the  cool  wave  give  me.     Transport  sweet! 
Pleasure  thrice  delicate !     Oh,  let  me  plunge 
Deep  in  the  lucid  element  my  head, 
And,  rising,  sportful  on  his  surface  play." 


tllulp  9.      St.  Epherem.      St.  Everildis  Virgin.     SS. 
the  Martyrs  of  Gorcum. 

0  rises  at  in.  50'.  and  sets  at  viii.   10'. 

Chronology. — Russia  revolutionized  by  the  Empress  in  1762.  Battle 
of  Sempach  in  Lucerne  in  1386,  in  which  the  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria 
was  killed. 

Solstitial  Flora.  —  Tliough  the  Solstitial  Plants 
begin  to  open  early  in  June,  and  many  of  them  arrive  at 
perfection  in  that  month  ;  yet  there  are  others  which  are 
not  in  full  flower  till  the  end  of  that  period,  which  we 
consider  as  comprehended  by  the  Reign  of  the  Solstitial 
Flora.  These  are,  by  this  time,  all  in  perfection,  and  many 
of  them  already  beginning  to  decline.  They  gradually  give 
place,  about  the  time  of  St.  Swithin,  to  the  Aestival  Plants ; 
many  of  which  begin  to  flower  in  the  solstitial  period  :  so 
that  Nature  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  performs  her 
changes  by  such  slow  degrees,  that  we  find  the  artificial 
division  of  her  phenomena  into  periods,  after  all,  but  an 
imperfect  effort  of  human  skill  to  facilitate  the  knowledge 
of  times  and  seasons  by  a  limitation  of  the  periods  in  vehich 
they  occur.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Solstitial 
Flowers :  those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  though  now  in 
blow,  from  their  culminating  or  coming  to  the  highest  per- 
fection in  the  aestival  period,  may  be  said  more  properly  to 
belong  to  that  Flora. 

Solstitial  Plants.  —  We  shall  begin  with  the  Roses,  as 
they  are  among  the  earliest,  and  come  in  to  hail  the  month 
of  June,  prevailing  through  July,  and  lasting  into  August. 

Dutch  or  Garden  Rose  Kosa  centifolia,  numerous  varieties. 
The  PROVINS  Rose  Rosa  ProvinciaUs,  numerous  varieties. 
Damask  Rose  Rosa  Damascena,  innumerable  varieties. 
Moss  Rose  Rosa  niuscosa. 
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Mf  sK  Rose  Rosa  moschata. 

Red  Officinal  Rose  Rosa  G allien,  several  varieties. 

White  Rose  Rosa  alba.  Besides  Rosa  collina,  R.  semperflorens,  R. 
Indica,  R.  canina,  R.pendulina,  R,  tomentosa,  R.  Caucasica,  R.  bracteata, 
R.  berbirifolia,  R.  sulpkurea,  R.  Hanksia,  R.  blanda,  R.  arvensis,  R. 
Kamschatica,  R.  spinosissima,  R.  involuia,  R.  Carolma,  R.  rubifolia, 
R.  Villosa,  R.  Hybernica,  R.  S'niica,  R.J'erox,  R.  senipervirens,  R.  pwnila, 
R.  turbinata,  R.  Alpina,  R.  midtiflora, 

Canterbury  Bells  Campanula  Medium. 

Sweet  Williams  Dianthus  barbatus,  infinite  varieties. 

Common  Pink  Dianthus  deltoides. 

Monkey  Flower  Mimulus  luteus. 

Scarlet  Lichnis  Lychnis  Chaleedonica  is  now  the  most  brilliant 
ornament  of  the  gardens. 

Orange  Lily  Lilium  bulbiferum  plentifully. 

PoMPOoN  Lily  Lilium  pomponiciim. 

Purple  Martagon  Lily  Lilium  Martagon. 

Scarlet  Martagon  or  Turkscap  Lily  Lilium  Chalcedonicum. 

White  Lily  Lilium  candidum,  and  various  other  Lilies  and  Solstitial 
Liliaceous  Plants. 

Garden  Poppy  Papaver  horti,  various. 

White  Poppy  Papaver  somniferum. 

Among  the  Greenhouse  Plants  now  brought  out  of  doors, 
we  may  enumerate  many  beautiful  Geraniums,  Myrtles, 
and  a  variety  of  foreign  Plants,  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here. 

Among  wild  Plants  may  be  enumerated  — 

Yellow  Cistus  Cistus  helianthemum. 

Longheaded  Prickly  Poppy  Papaver  argemone  nearly  gone. 

Corn  Poppy  Papaver  Rhaeas. 

Doubtful  Poppy  Papaver  dubium. 

INIoNGREL  Poppy  Papaver  hybridum. 

Yellowhorned  Poppy  Chelidonium  glaucum  on  sea  shores,  with  the 
Red  species  also. 

Blue  Cornflower  Centaurea  cyanus. 

Cockle  Agrostemma  Gilhago. 

Foxglove  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Yellow  Fleur  de  lis  Iris  pseudacorus,  and  others  of  this  genus  in 
gardens. 

Yellow  Centaurea  Centaurea  Solstiiialis. 

To  these  we  may  add,  that  the  Stonecrops  all  are  in 
flower  at  this  time. 

The  following  Aestival  Plants  are  by  this  time  in  blow : 

Great  Indian  Cress  Tropoeolum  viajus. 
Musk  Flower  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 
Dahlia  Dahlia  superjlua. 

The  Herbascums  V.  lychnitis,  V.  virgatum,  V.  Ihupsus,  V.  nigrum, 
&c. 

The  several  St.  John's  Worts  Hypericum  perforatum^  and  others. 

Marsh  Thistle  Criscus  palustris. 

Evening  Primrose  Oenothera  biennis. 

The  Field  Mallow  Mulva  sylvestris  by  way  sides. 
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Musk  Mallow  Malva  moschata. 

Wood  Hieracium  Hieracium  sylvuticum,  and  other  species. 

By  Ditches  and  Ponds  : — 

The  Flowering  Rush  Butomus  umhellatus. 

Marsh  Groundsel  Senecio  puludoms  in  the  Low  Countries. 

To  these  we  might  add,  Moneywort,  Agrimony,  the 
Yellow,  Blue,  and  Red  Lupins,  and  many  others  whose  first 
flowering,  or  time  of  rising  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  found 
in  their  proper  place. 

Many  of  the  vernal  flowers  still  remain,  as  the  Monkey 
Flower,  the  Columbine,  numerous  Marigolds,  a  few  Ranun- 
culi, the  Yellow  Rose,  the  Sweet  Brier,  the  Cinnamon  Rose, 
and  some  of  the  primaveral  plants,  such  as  the  Daisies,  the 
Violets,  the  Heartsease,  and  a  few  others.  The  rest  are 
fading,  or  already  faded  and  gone. 

We  have  pretended  only  to  give  the  list  of  the  most 
striking  and  ornamental  plants  in  these  catalogues  of  the 
six  Floras  of  the  year,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the 
flowery  fields,  at  each  period.  Under  each  particular  day, 
more  plants  are  noticed  in  the  order  of  their  flowering ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  any  thing  like 
the  whole  of  the  exotics  which  have  been  introduced  into 
our  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  hothouses. 

The  times  of  flowering  here  noticed  are  calculated  for 
the  South  of  England  and  North  of  France ;  in  different 
chmes,  of  course  there  is  some  diff"erence,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  might  be  expected.  The  Snowdrop  flowers,  for 
example,  at  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  at  London. 

3uIb  10.      ♦S'^.  Felicitas,  &c.  Martyrs.      SS.  Rufiyius 
a?id  Secmida  Virgin  Martyrs. 

©  rises  at  iii.  51'.  and  sets  at  viii.  9'. 

Chronology. — Female  Pageant  or  Procession  at  Beauvais,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  young  women  at  the  siege  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in   1472. 

Fire  of  London  Bridge  in  1212,  when  IJOOO  persons  were  burnt. 

WiUiam  Prince  of  Orange  murdered  at  Delft  in  158-t. 
This  Prince  and  his  Sons  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
liberty  of  the  flourishing  Republic  of  Holland,  afterwards  so 
celebrated.  The  Dutch  used  to  pretend  that  the  Stork,  the 
reputed  bird  of  liberty,  which  used  to  build  on  their  house- 
tops during  the  Republic,  deserted  them  after  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  Buonaparte.  The  fact,  however,  is 
untrue  ;  Storks,  though  less  common,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Holland.  We  saw  them,  both  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1822. 
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Hygeia.  —  Early  rising  and  exercise  before  the  heat  of 
the  day  comes  on,  together  with  temperance,  and  the  eating 
of  abundance  of  Summer  fruits,  are  unexceptionable  receipts 
for  health  at  this  season. 

The  "  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer  "  gives  us  a 
very  accurate  description  of  a  morning's  walk  in  July  : — 

But  when  mild  Morn,  in  saffron  stole, 
First  issues  from  her  eastern  goal, 
Let  not  my  due  feet  fail  to  climb 
Some  breezy  summit's  brow  sublime. 
Whence  Nature's  universal  face 
Illumined  smiles  with  newborn  grace; 
The  misty  streams  that  wind  below, 
With  silver  sparkling  lustre  glow; 
The  groves  and  castled  cliffs  appear 
Invested  all  in  radiance  clear; 
O !  every  village  charm  beneath ! 
The  smoke  that  mounts  in  azure  wreath ! 
O  beauteous  rural  interchange ! 
The  simple  spire  and  elmy  grange; 
Content,  indulging  blissful  hours, 
Whistles  o'er  the  fragrant  flowers; 
And  cattle,  roused  to  pasture  new. 
Shake  jocund  from  their  sides  the  dew. 

The  following  Song,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  is  taken 
from  a  late  Number  of  "  the  London  Magazine  :"— 

Awake,  my  Love. 

Awake,  my  love!    ere  morning's  ray 
Throws  off  night's  weed  of  pilgrim  grey; 
Ere  yet  the  Hare,  cowered  close  from  view. 
Licks  from  her  fleece  the  Clover  dew  ; 
Or  Wild  Swan  shakes  her  snowy  wings. 
By  hunters  roused  from  secret  springs; 
Or  birds  upon  the  boughs  awake. 
Till  green  Arbigland's  woodlands  shake. 

She  combed  her  curling  ringlets  down, 

Laced  her  green  jupes,  and  clasped  her  shooii. 

And  from  her  home,  by  Preston  burn, 

Came  forth  the  rival  light  of  morn. 

The  Lark's  song  dropt,  now  loud,  now  hush — 

The  Goldspink  answered  from  the  bush — 

The  Plover,  fed  on  heather  crop, 

Called  from  the  misty  mountain  top. 

'Tis  sweet,  she  said,  while  thus  the  day 
Grows  into  gold  from  silvery  grey. 
To  hearken  heaven,  and  bush,  and  brake. 
Instinct  with  soul  of  song  awake ; 
To  see  the  smoke,  in  many  a  wreatli, 
Stream  blue  from  hall  and  bower  beneath, 
Where  yon  blithe  mower  hastes  along, 
With,  glittering  scythe  and  rustic  song. 
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Yes,  lovely  one!   and  dost  thou  mark 
The  moral  of  yon  caroling  Lark? 
Takest  thou  from  Nature's  counsellor  tongue 
The  warning  precept  of  her  song? 
Each  bird  that  shakes  the  dewy  grove, 
Warms  its  wild  note  with  nuptial  love ; 
The  bird,  the  Bee,  with  various  sound, 
Proclaim  the  sweets  of  wedlock  round. 

Flora. — The  early  morning  is  to  young  persons  now 
much  more  interesting  than  formerly,  since  Botany  has 
become  a  favourite  Science.  For  a  particular  account  of 
the  Plants  to  be  found  in  each  season  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  their  time  of  flowering,  see  Flora  Tunbri- 
e;ensis,hj  T.  F.  Forster,  F.L.S.  12mo.  London,  1816.  Mr. 
Forster  has  discovered  many  new  and  very  rare  Plants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  having  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  Researches  into  the  Botany  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Among  the 
curious  plants  discovered  by  him,  may  be  reckoned  the 
Blasia  pusilla,  Hymenophyllitm  Tunhrigense,  Splachrmm  am- 
pullaceum,  and  Viola  Tunbrigensis.  Mr.  Forster  has  since 
discovered  several  new  species  of  Parmelia,  and  other 
plants;  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster  and  Mr.  Dickson  have  found 
some  novel  Fungi  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  seems  as 
much  ornamented  by  the  pearls  of  Flora,  as  the  South 
Down,  a  little  beyond  it,  is  enriched  by  wandering  flocks  of 
Pales. 


3|ul2  11.      St.  James   Bp.  C.      St.   Hidulphus  Bp. 
-5'^.  Pius  I.  P.  and  Martyr.     St.  Drostan  A. 

Ludi  Apollinares. — Rom.  Cal. 

CoELUM. — If  it  has  not  rained  about  the  time  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  day,  nor  since,  yet  it  nevertheless  gene- 
rally becomes  pretty  certain  by  this  time  what  sort  of  a 
St.  Swithin's  we  shall  have.  If  the  weather  be  now  clear 
and  settled,  and  the  temperature  high  with  steady  barometer, 
we  may  hope  for  a  fine  Summer. 

Hygeia. — Those  who  are  subject  to  headaches  and  to 
nervous  complaints  in  general,  or  who  have  weak  and  irri- 
table constitutions,  should  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other  times 
of  the  year,  guard  against  exposure  to  those  occasional 
East  winds  which  blow  for  a  short  time  at  apparently 
uncertain  intervals,  but  which  really  have  certain  periods. 
The  first  change  of  wind  to  East  on  these  occasions  often 
produces  sick  Headaches,  and  various  other  temporary 
complaints,  to  which  different  persons  are  subject.  These 
eflfects  are  aggravated  when  the  change  to  East  takes  place 
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very  near  the  Full  or  the  New  Moon.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  people's  minds,  that  though  intem- 
perance lays  the  foundation  for  diseases,  nevertheless 
atmospheric  causes  commonly  bring  them  on,  and  vary  their 
particular  symptoms.  Hence  Coughs,  Colds,  Bleedings  at 
the  Nose,  and  Headaches,  often  occur  in  a  number  of  persons 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  period  disappear  altogether.  The 
subject  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Furster's  Treatise  on  Diseases 
caused  by  the  Atmosphere.*'  It  seems  that  what  are  usually 
called  contagion  and  pestilential  diseases,  frequently  depend 
on  the  atmosphere ;  some  peculiar  state  of  which  occurring 
locally,  first  causes  the  plague,  though  that  disease  may 
afterwards  be  propagated  by  infection,  the  improper  and 
inhuman  way  of  treating  which,  under  an  idea  that  it  is  more 
infectious  than  it  really  is,  will  probably  be  rectified,  as  we 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  varying  states  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  electricities. 

What  need  I  mention  those  inclement  skies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  sickening  city,  Plague, 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine. 
Descends  ?     From  Ethiopia's  poisoned  woods, 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locust  armies  putrefying  heaped, 
This  great  destroyer  sprung.     Her  awful  rage 
The  brutes  escape;  man  is  her  destined  prey, 
Intemperate  man !  and  o'er  his  guilty  domes 
She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death. 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds, 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze;  and  stained 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  Sun,  suffused, 
Of  angry  aspect.     Princely  wisdom,  then, 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye;  and  from  the  hand 
Of  feeble  justice,  ineffectual,  drop 
The  sword  and  balance :  mute  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  hushed  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world. 
Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  clad; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  turned 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men,  unless  escaped 
From  the  doomed  house,  where  matchless  horror  reigns, 
Shut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wretch, 
With  frenzy  wild,  breaks  loose;  and,  loud  to  heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns, 
Inhuman,  and  unwise. 

t3iulg  12.      St.  John  Gnalbert  A.      SS.  Nabor  and 

Felix  MM. 

Julii  Caesaris  natalis.     Fartunae  Muliebris. —  Rom.  Cal. 
CoELUM.  —  We  complete  today  our  Catalogue  of  Prog- 
nostics of  Weather,  continued  from  p.  104. 

From  the  Barometer.  —  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  in  general 

*  See  Forster's  Works,  sold  by  Harding,  Mavor,  and  Lepard,  London. 
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fair  weather,  and  its  falling,  foul  weather;  as  Rain,  Snow,  High  Winds, 
and  Storms. 

In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  Thunder. 

In  Winter  the  rising  indicates  Frost,  and  in  frosty  weather,  if  the 
mercury  fall  three  or  four  divisions,  there  will  follow  a  Thaw ;  but  in  a 
continued  Frost,  if  the  mercury  rise,  it  will  Snow, 

When  foul  weather  happens  soon  after  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  expect 
but  little  of  it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  expect  but  little  fair  weather  when 
it  proves  fair  shortly  after  tlie  mercury  has  risen. 

In  foul  weather,  when  tlie  mercury  rises  much  and  high,  and  so  continues 
for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul  weather  is  quite  over,  then  expect  a 
continuance  of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low,  and  thus  con- 
tinues for  two  or  three  days  before  the  Rain  comes,  then  expect  a  great 
deal  of  wet,  and  probably 'High  Winds. 

The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  uncertain  and  changeable 
weather,  particularly  when  the  thermometer  varies  also. 

Respecting  the  words  engraved  on  the  register  plate  of  the  Barometer, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  cannot  be  strictly  relied  upon  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  state  of  the  weather;  though  it  will  in  general  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  mercury  rising  and  falling. 

When  the  Thermometer  and  Barometer  rise  together  in  Summer,  with 
Rain  in  large  drops,  a  wholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  hand. 

We  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  following  ancient  rules, 
taken  from  the  reprint  of  an  old  set  of  rules,  entitled  "  Indi- 
cations of  the  Change  of  Weather,"  and  thus  prefaced: — 

To  be  able  to  ascertain  the  future  Changes  of  the  Weather,  is  of  infinite 
use  to  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Animals  are  evidently  sooner  sensible  of  the  ensuing  change  of  the 
Atmosphere  than  we  are,  and  from  their  divers  appearance,  and  apparent 
sensations,  we  may  in  many  instances  determine  what  changes  are  likely 
to  take  place. 

The  following  may  be  set  down  as  general  rules,  and  upon  minute 
observation  we  shall  find  them  correct. 

When  the  Raven  is  observed  early  in  the  morning  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  soaring  round  and  round,  and  uttering  a  hoarse  croaking  sound, 
we  may  be  sure  the  day  will  be  fine,  and  may  conclude  the  weather  is 
about  to  clear  and  become  fair. 

Also,  when  the  Swallow  is  observed  to  fly  high,  the  weather  will 
probably  be  fair. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  Swallow  or  Martlet  are  observed  to  fly  low, 
and  dip  the  tips  of  their  wings  in  the  water  as  they  skim  over  its  surface, 
we  may  conclude  that  Rain  will  ensue,  and  probably  before  the  expiration 
of  twentyfour  hours. 

The  loud  and  clamorous  quackling  of  Ducks,  Geese,  and  other  water 
fowl,  is  a  sign  of  Rain. 

Before  Rain  Swine  appear  very  uneasy,  and  rub  in  the  dust,  as  do 
Cocks  and  Hens. 

Before  Storms  Kine  and  also  Sheep  assemble  at  one  corner  of  the 
field,  and  are  observed  to  turn  all  their  heads  toward  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  doth  not  blow. 

The  appearance  of  Sea  Gulls,  Petrels,  or  other  Sea  fowl  in  the  inlands, 
indicates  stormy  weather. 

In  fine  weather  the  Bat  is  observed  to  continue  flying  about  very  late 
of  an  evening. 

In  Autumn  before  Bain  some  Flies  bite,  and  others  become  very 
troublesome,  and  Gnats  are  more  apt  to  sting. 
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When  flocks  of  Wild  Geese  are  observed  flying  in  a  Westward  or 
Southern  direction  in  Autumn,  it  indicates  a  hard  Winter. 

The  floating  of  Gossamer,  and  its  aHghting  on  the  rigging  of  ships, 
foretells  fine  weather. 

The  clamorous  croaking  of  Frogges  indicates  rainy  weather. 

The  appearance  of  Beetles  flying  about  of  an  evening  in  Summer, 
indicates  that  the  next  day  will  be  fair. 

Before  Rain  Dogges  are  apt  to  grow  very  sleepy  and  dull,  and  to  lay 
all  day  before  the  fire. 

Before  Rain  Moles  throw  up  the  earth  more  than  usual. 

The  appearance  of  rare  foreign  birds  in  this  country,  such  as  Rollers, 
Hoopoos,  &c.  indicates  hard  weather. 

When  Spiders  are  seen  crawling  on  the  walls  more  than  usual,  Rain  will 
probably  ensue. 

The  much  barking  of  Dogges  in  the  night  frequently  indicates  a  change 
in  the  weather. 

When  the  Trees  and  Hedges  are  very  full  of  Berries,  it  indicates  a 
hard  Winter. 

The  abundance  of  Woodseare  and  Honeydew  on  Herbs  indicates  fair 
weather,  as  does  floating  Gossamer. 

It  is  said  in  Wiltshire,  that  the  Dunpickles  or  Moor  Buzzards  alight  in 
great  numbers  on  the  downs  before  Rain. 

Before  Storms  the  Missel  Thrush  is  observed  to  sing  particularly  loud, 
and  to  continue  so  till  the  commencement  of  the  Rain;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  in  some  places  called  the  Storm  Cock. 

It  is  a  sign  of  Rain  when  Pigeons  return  slowly  to  the  Dovehouses. 

When  Bees  do  not  go  out  as  usual,  but  keep  in  or  about  their  Hives, 
Rain  may  be  expected. 

Before  Wind,  Swine  run  squeaking  about  as  though  they  were  mad ; 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  Pigs  can  see  the  Wind. 

Before  Rain  the  Pintados  called  Comebacks  squall  more  than  usual ; 
as  do  Peacocks. 

The  early  appearance  of  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Swinepipes,  Fieldfares, 
&c.  are  prognostications  of  severe  Winters. 

When  the  Dew  lies  plenteously  upon  the  Grass  in  the  evening,  the  next 
day  will  probably  be  fine;  when  there  is  little  or  no  Dew,  probably  wet. 

The  blowing  about  of  feathers  or  any  light  substances 
on  the  water  is  also  a  sign  of  Rain,  as  noticed  by  Virgil : — 

Aut  summa  nantes  in  aqua  colludere  plumas. 


3|ulp  13.      St.  Eugenius  B.C.     St.  Anacletus. 
.  St.  Turiaf  Bp. 

Flora. — The  Scotch  Bellflower  Campanula  rapunculoides  flowers. 
This  elegant  perennial  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  Scotland :  it  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  Campanula  Trachelium,  which  blows  about  the  same 
time. 

CoELUM. — On  this  day  ?,  in  1808,  the  Thermometer 
rose  to  the  great  heat  of  96°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 

Hygeia.  —  Great  relief  from  the  thirst  produced  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  Summer,  is  derived  from  the  cooling 
solstitial  fruits  now  in  prime.      We  have   known   persons 
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with    advantage    live   entirely    on   Currants,    Strawberries, 
Cherries,  and  a  little  Bread,  during  such  fierce  weather. 

Ore  the  Great  Summer  Heat,  frorn  the  Miscel.  Coll. 
The  Earth  was  crackeil,  n\y  uncle  could  not  beare 
To  see  its  fissures  —  every  bough  seemed  scare, 
A  parching  thirst  seized  all  of  human  kind, 
Man  climbed  the  hills  to  feel  a  breath  of  wind; 
The  cattle  into  ponds  walked  middle  deepe, 
Or  else  beneath  the  shade  of  trees  did  sleepe ; 
O  how  refreshing  was  the  eventide, 
To  roam  with  girls  the  purling  brooke  beside  ! 

Lines  written  in  the  Hot  Weather,  Juli/,  1757;  extracted  from 
a  Poem  bj/  Scott  of  Amzoell. 

Three  hours  from  noon  the  passing  shadow  shows 
The  sultry  breeze  glides  faintly  o'er  the  plains, 

The  dazzling  ether  fierce  and  fiercer  glows, 
And  human  nature  scarce  its  rage  sustains. 

Now  still  and  vacant  is  the  dusty  street, 

And  still  and  vacant  all  yon  fields  extend, 
Save  where  those  swains,  oppressed  with  toil  and  heat, 

The  grassy  harvest  of  the  mead  attend. 

Lost  is  the  lively  aspect  of  the  ground, 

Low  are  the  springs,  the  reedy  ditches  dry ; 

No  verdant  spot  in  all  the  vale  is  found, 

Save  what  yon  stream's  unfailing  stores  supply. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  garden's  rich  array? 

Where  is  their  beauty,  where  their  fragrance  fled? 
Their  stems  relax,  fast  fall  their  leaves  away, 

They  fade  and  mingle  with  their  dusty  bed : 

All  but  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone, 

What  Afric's  wilds  or  Peru's  fields  display, 
Pleased  with  a  clime  tliat  imitates  their  own, 

They  livelier  bloom  beneath  the  parching  ray. 

Where  is  wild  Nature's  heartreviving  song, 

That  filled  in  genial  Spring  the  verdant  bowers  ? 

Silent  in  gloomy  woods  the  feathered  throng 

Pine  through  this  long,  long  course  of  sultry  hours. 

O !  for  some  secret  shady  cool  recess, 

Some  bridge's  arch  o'erhung  with  darksome  trees, 

Whose  thick  damp  walls  this  raging  heat  repress. 
Whose  hollow  cave  invites  the  lazy  breeze ! 

But  why  these  plaints?  —  reflect,  nor  murmur  more  — 
Far  worse  the  fate,  in  many  a  foreign  land, 

Of  Indian  tribes  on  Darien's  swampy  shore, 
Or  Arabs  wandering  over  Mecca's  sand. 

Ev'n  now  behold  the  grateful  change  at  hand ! 

Hark,  in  the  East  loud  blustering  gales  arise; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  darkening  clouds  expand, 

And  distant  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies  I 

O,  in  the  awful  concert  of  the  storm. 

While  Hail,  and  Rain,  and  Wind,  and  Thunder  join, 
May  deepfelt  gratitude  my  soul  inform, 

Alay  joyful  songs  of  reverent  praise  be  mine ! 
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3Jul|J  14.     St.  Camillus  de  Lellis.     St.  Idus  Bp. 
St.  Boiiaventure  Cardinal,  &c. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Marengo. 

This  day  %.  In  1808  the  Thermometer  rose  in  the 
shade  to  94°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey :  it 
was  said  to  be  still  higher  in  some  places. 

Flora. — The  Convolvulus  purpureus  now  flowers,  and  with  the  Con- 
volvulus tricolor  forms  an  elegant  hanging  bouquet  of  flowers  in  our 
gardens.     Roses  still  bloom,  but  begin  to  fade. 

The  Damask  Rose  produces  white  and  red  flowers  on 
the  same  tree,  which  have  been  celebrated  in  our  history,  as 
the  emblems  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  When 
those  families  contended  for  the  crown,  the  white  Rose 
distinguished  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  the  red 
the  party  of  Lancaster :  and  in  an  old  author  we  have  this 
Epigram  on  a   White  Rose  being  presented  to  a  Lancastrian 

hady : — 

If  this  fair  Rose  offend  thy  sight, 

It  in  thy  bosom  wear; 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

The  flowers  which  blossomed  in  the  last  month  soon 
mature  their  seeds,  and  hasten  to  decay.  The  new  race  of 
aestival  plants  succeed,  which  demand  all  the  fervid  rays  af 
the  Sun  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

That  which  on  Flora's  breast, 

All  fresh  and  flourishing, 

Aurora  newly  drest 

Saw  in  her  dawning  spring, 

Quite  dry  and  languishing. 

Deprived  of  honour  quite, 

Dayclosing  Hesperus  beholds  at  night. 

Fair  is  the  Lily;  fair 

The  Rose ;  of  flowers  the  eye  ! 
Both  wither  iu  the  air. 

Their  beauteous  colours  die. 

Fauna.  —  The  busy  Bee  still  pursues  his  ceaseless  task 
of  collecting  his  varied  sweets  to  form  honey. 

Still  doth  the  little  busy  Bee 

Employ  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower. 

Charlotte  Smith  thus  addresses  the  Bee  : — 
Good  morrow,  gentle  humble  Bee, 
You  are  abroad  betimes,  I  f,ee, 
And  sportive  fly  from  tree  to  tree. 

To  take  the  air; 

And  visit  each  gay  flower  that  blows; 
While  every  bell  and  bud  that  glows. 
Quite  from  the  Daisy  to  the  Rose, 

Your  visits  shar«. 
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Saluting  now  the  pied  Carnation, 
Now  on  the  Aster  taking  station, 
Murmuring  your  ardent  admiration; 

Then  off  you  frisk, 

Where  Poppies  hang  their  heavy  heads, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  Sunflower  spreads 
For  you  her  luscious  golden  beds 

On  her  broad  disk. 


3(uIb  15.     St.  Swithin.     St.  Henry  II.'Em^Qxor. 

St.  Plechelm. 

0  rises  at  iii.  56'.  and  sets  at  viii.  4'. 
IDUS. — Castoris  et  Pollucis. — Rom.  Cal. 

St.  Swithin,  in  the  Saxon  Sicithum,  received  his  clerical 
tonsure,  and  put  on  the  monastic  habit,  in  the  old  monastery 
at  Winchester :  he  was  of  noble  parentage,  and  passed  his 
youth  in  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Swithin  was  promoted  to  holy  orders  by  Helmstan, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  at  whose  death,  in  852,  King  Ethel- 
wolf  granted  him  the  see.  In  this  he  continued  eleven  years, 
and  died  in  868. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1697  are  the  following 
lines,  allusive  to  this  day  : — 

In  this  month  is  St.  Swithin's  Day; 

On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  say 

Full  forty  days  after  it  will. 

Or  more  or  less,  som^  rain  distil. 

This  Swithin  was  a  saint,  I  trow, 

And  Winchester's  bishop  also. 

Who  in  his  time  did  many  a  feat, 

As  Popish  legends  do  repeat. 

A  woman  having  broke  her  eggs 

By  stumbling  at  another's  legs. 

For  which  she  made  a  woeful  cry, 

St.  Swithin  chanced  for  to  come  by, 

Who  made  them  all  as  sound,  or  more 

Than  ever  that  they  were  before. 

Better  it  is  to  rise  by  time, 

And  to  make  hay  when  the  Sun  do  shine, 

Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies. 

Which  idle  Monks  and  Friars  devise. 

A  Scottish  proverb  says  : — 

St.  Swithin's  Day,  gif  ye  do  rain. 
For  forty  daies  it  will  remain : 
St.  Swithin's  Day,  an  ye  be  fair, 
For  forty  daies  'twill  rain  na  mair. 

A  rainy  St.  Swithin  is  well  described  by  Gay  : — 

Now,  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
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Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 
Let  not  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind; 
Nor  Paul  nor  Swithin  rule  the  clouds  and  wind. 

If  you  the  precepts  of  the  Muse  despise, 
And  slight  the  faithful  warning  of  the  skies, 
Others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrapt  in  the  embraces  of  a  kersey  coat, 
Or  double  bottomed  frieze;  their  guarded  feet 
Defy  the  muddy  dangers  of  the  street; 
While  you,  vvith  hat  unlooped,  the  fury  dread 
Of  spouts  high  streaming,  and  with  cautious  tread 
Shun  every  dashing  pool,  or  idly  stop. 
To  seek  the  kind  protection  of  a  shop. 
But  business  summons;    now  with  hasty  scud 
You  jostle  for  the  wall ;  the  spattered  mud 
Hides  all  thy  hose  behind ;    in  vain  you  scour, 
Thy  wig,  alas  !  uncurled,  admits  the  shower. 
So  fierce  Electo's  snaky  tresses  fell, 
When  Orpheus  charmed  the  rigorous  powers  of  hell ; 
Or  thus  hung  Glaucus'  beard,  with  briny  dew 
Clotted  and  straight,  when  first  his  amorous  view 
Surprised  the  bathing  fair  ;  the  frighted  maid 
Now  stands  a  rock,  transformed  by  Circe's  aid. 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  a  slight  sprinkling  of  rain  fall  on 
this  day,  that  it  is' St.  Swithin  christening  the  apples. 

In  the  Almanacks  of  Poor  Robin  may  be  found  many 
instructive  lines  and  rules  for  this  day. 

On   Wet  Midsummer   Weather. 

And  now  sharp  hail  falls  down  in  hasty  sallies. 
And  all  the  tiles  with  dancing  showers  rattle; 

And  the  fair  Jewess  hies  to  sheltered  alleys. 
To  sell  her  Strawberries  in  brimful  Pottle; 

And  farmers  praise  St.  Swithin  come  again 

To  wet  the  crops  with  forty  days  of  rain. 

The  two  last  lines  are  agreeable  to  Virgil's  admonition  : 

Humida  solstitia  atque  hyemes  orate  serenas. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  St.  Swithin's  Day  with 
the  following  explanation  attempted  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his 
Climate  of  London  : — 

Examination  of  the  popular  Adage  of  "  Forty  Bays   Rain 
after  St.  Sioithin  "  how  far  it  may  he  founded  in  fact. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  people  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  history  is  commonly  founded  in  some  degree  on  fact 
or  experience ;  though  in  this  case  vague  and  inconsistent 
conclusions  are  too  frequently  drawn  from  real  premises. 
The  notion  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject,  if  put 
strictly  to  the  test  of  experience  at  any  one  station  in  this 
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part  of  the  island,  will  be  found  fallacious.  To  do  justice  to 
popular  observation,  I  may  now  state,  that  in  a  majority  of 
our  summers,  a  showery  period,  which,  with  some  latitude 
as  to  time  and  local  circumstances,  may  be  admitted  to 
constitute  daily  rain  for  forty  days,  does  come  on  about  the 
time  indicated  by  this  tradition  :  not  that  any  long  space 
before  is  often  so  dry  as  to  mark  distinctly  its  couimence- 
ment. 

The  tradition,  it  seems,  took  origin  from  the  following 
circumstances.  Swithin  or  Swithum,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  died  in  868,  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the 
open  churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minstex",  as 
was  usual  witli  other  bishops,  and  his  request  was  complied 
with ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  considering  it 
disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public  cemetery,  resolved 
to  remove  his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been 
done  with  solemn  procession,  on  the  15th  of  July  :  it  rained, 
however,  so  violently  for  forty  days  together  at  this  season, 
that  the  design  was  abandoned.  Now,  without  entering 
into  the  case  of  the  bishop,  who  was  probably  a  man  of 
sense,  and  wished  to  set  the  example  of  a  more  wholesome, 
as  well  as  a  more  humble  mode  of  resigning  the  perishable 
clay  to  the  destructive  elements,  I  may  observe,  that  the  fact 
of  the  hinderance  of  the  ceremony  by  the  cause  related  is 
sufficiently  authenticated  by  tradition  ;  and  the  tradition  is 
so  far  valuable,  as  it  proves  that  the  summers  in  this  southern 
part  of  our  island  were  subject  a  thousand  years  ago  to 
occasional  heavy  rains,  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.  Let 
us  see  how,  in  point  of  fact,  the  matter  now  stands. 

In  1807  it  rained  vyith  us  on  the  day  in  question,  and  a 
dry  time  followed.  In  1808  it  again  rained  on  this  day, 
though  but  a  few  drops :  there  was  much  lightning  in  the 
West  at  night,  yet  it  was  nearly  dry  to  the  close  of  the  lunar 
period,  at  the  New  Moon,  on  the  22d  of  this  month,  the 
whole  period  having  yielded  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
rain;  but  the  next  Moon  was  veiy  wet,  and  there  fell  5'10 
inches  of  rain. 

In  1818  and  1819  it  was  dry  on  the  15th,  and  a  very  dry 
time  in  each  case  followed.  The  remainder  of  the  summers 
occurring  betwixt  1807  and  1819,  appear  to  come  under  the 
general  proposition  already  advanced  :  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  1816,  the  wettest  year  of  the  series,  the 
solstitial  abundance  of  rain  belongs  to  the  lunar  period, 
ending,  with  the  Moon's  approach  to  the  third  quarter,  on 
the  16th  of  the  seventh  month;  in  which  period  there  fell 
§•13  inches,  while  the  ensuing  period,  which  falls  wholly- 
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•within  the  forty  days,  though  it  had  rain  on  twentyfive  out 
of  thirty  days,  gave  only  2-41  inches. 

I  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  change  effected  in  the 
relative  position  of  this  so  much  noted  day  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  because  common  observation  is  now 
directed  to  the  day  as  we  find  it  in  the  almanack  ;  nor  would 
this  piece  of  accuracy,  without  greater  certainty  as  to  a  de- 
finite commencement  of  this  showery  period  in  former  times, 
have  helped  us  to  more  conclusive  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

Solstitial  and  Equinoctial  Rains. — Our  year  then,  in  respect 
of  quantities  of  rain,  exhibits  a  dry  and  a  wet  moiety.  The 
latter  again  divides  itself  into  two  periods  distinctly  marked, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  viewing  the  two  elevations  of 
the  curve  in  fig.  11,  p.  193.  The  first  period  is  that  which 
connects  itself  with  the  popular  opinion  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. It  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  set  in  with  the 
decline  of  the  diurnal  mean  temperature,  the  maximum  of 
which,  we  may  recollect,  has  been  shown  to  follow  the 
Summer  Solstice  at  such  an  interval  as  to  fall  between  the 
12th  and  25th  of  the  month  called  July.  Now  the  15th  of 
that  month  or  Swithin's  Day  in  the  old  style,  corresponds  to 
the  26th  in  the  new ;  so  that  common  observation  has  lono- 
since  settled  the  limits  of  the  effect,  without  being  sensible 
of  its  real  cause.  The  operation  of  this  cause  being  con- 
tinued usually  through  great  part  of  the  eighth  month,  the 
rain  of  this  month  exceeds  the  mean  by  about  as  much  as 
that  of  the  ninth  falls  below  it."  —  Howard's  Climate  of 
London.     For  Castor  and  Pollux  see  p.  32. 


3}uIB  16.     St.  Eustathiiis  Patriot  of  Antioch. 
St.  Elier  Hermit  and  Martyr. 

Chronology. — King  Edward  II.  of  England  crowned  at  Westminster 
in  1377. 

Mahomined's  flight  to  Mecca  in  622,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Hegira, 
a  celebrated  epoch  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  computation  of  time,  which 
began  with  the  New  Moon  j  and  hence  the  mosques  in  the  East  are  adorned 
with  a  Crescent. 

An  old  play  has  this  reference  to  it  :— 

Even  as  the  parting  kiss  of  Mahomet 
Given  to  the  young  Diana,  when  her  lamp, 
A  crescent  then,  burned  as  he  forward  went, 
And  daily  shone  the  stronger:  thus  our  love, 
Sealed  at  this  dark  period  of  New  Moon 
By  parting  kisses,  shall,  as  our  distance 
Widens,  with  the  crescent  Moon  grow  big 
And  fiercer  burn  till  our  next  meeting. 

CoELUM. — The  circumstances  of  a  showery  time,  such 
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as  often  sets  in  at  this  time  of  year,  are  thus  described  by- 
Gay.  He  might  have  added  many  other  scenes  famiHar  in 
London  :  the  Fruitsellers  hastening  to  the  covered  places  and 
alleys  to  sell  their  pottles  of  Strawberries  to  passengers  who 
resort  thither  for  shelter,  the  inconvenience  from  numerous 
umbrellas,  and  other  similar  concomitants  of  showery  weather 
in  town : — 

But  when  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend; 
Soon  shall  the  kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams, 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames. 
The  bookseller,  whose  shop's  an  open  square, 
Foresees  the  tempest,  and  with  early  care. 
Of  learning  strips  the  rails ;  the  rowing  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue; 
On  hosier's  poles  depending  stockings  tied. 
Flag  with  the  slackened  gale  from  side  to  side; 
Church  monuments  foretell  the  changing  air. 
Then  Niobe  dissolves  into  a  tear. 
And  sweats  with  sacred  grief;  you'll  hear  the  sounds 
Of  whistling  winds,  ere  kennels  break  their  bounds; 
Ungrateful  odours  common  shores  diffuse  ; 
And  dropping  vaults  distil  unwholesome  dews. 
Ere  the  tiles  rattle  with  the  smoking  shower. 
And  spouts  on  heedless  men  their  torrents  pour. 


3iul]5  17.  St.  Aleamis.  SS.  Speratus  8^c.  Martyrs. 
St.  Marcellina  Virgin .  St.  Ennodiiis.  St.  Leo  IV. 
Pope.     St.  Turnimis  of  Ireland. 

Chronology.  —  Charles  VII.  of  France  crowned  at  Rheims  m  1429. 
Peter  III.  of  Russia  secretly  murdered. 

Alliensis  dies  atra. — Rom.  Cal. 

Neptunus. — The  frequent  short  voyages  made  by  con- 
tinental travellers  in  steam  boats  at  this  time  of  year  remind 
us  of  the  following  lines  : — 

On  the  Swiftness  of  the  Steam  BoaVs  Passage. 

History  records  with  wonder  Blanchard's  flight, 
Through  air,  to  Calais  once  from  Dover's  height; 
And  children  love  to  rhyme  how  whylome  he 
Dining  at  Dover  got  to  France  to  tea. 
But  since  the  steam  boat  is  come  into  use, 
You  may  do  more  than  this  if  now  you  choose: 
Breakfast,  and  then  embark,  in  three  hours  more 
You're  safely  landed  on  fair  Gallia's  shore; 
There  dine,  then  reembark,  and  put  to  sea, 
And  you'll  be  paddled  back  again  to  tea. 

To  a  person  long  accustomed  to  sailing  vessels,  the 
sensation  produced   by  the   first  voyage   in   one   of  these 
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Bathnens  de  Vapeiir  can  be  with  difficulty  described,  parti- 
cularly if  the  wind  be  still  and  the  sea  calm.  The  rapidity 
and  certainty  of  these  vessels  give  them  a  decided  advantage 
over  any  other  nautical  machine  whatever :  they  can  move 
in  a  calm,  and  can  also  weather  a  gale  nearly  as  well  as  any 
of  our  ordinary  packets. 

CoELUM.— The  frequent  occurrence  of  violent  thunder- 
storms at  this  time  of  year,  induces  us  to  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  these  rapid  and  often  dangerous  elec- 
trical phenomena : — 

A  curious  paper  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Van  Mons,  reprinted  in 
Nicholson's  Phil.  Jour.  Sept.  1809,  induced  us  to  observe 
accurately  the  two  different  kinds  of  lightning  therein  men- 
tioned. We  will  not  venture  to  speculate  on  their  causes, 
referring  for  them  to  his  paper;  but  shall  proceed  to  state 
the  difference.  One  kind  is  a  vivid  flash,  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  resembling  the  sound 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  mortar  or  cannon.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  mischievous  kind,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
discharge  of  the  fluid  analogous  to  the  flying  off  of  the 
electric  spark.  The  other  kind,  ascribed  by  M.  Van  Mons 
to  the  combustion  of  the  gases  of  water,  is  not  so  vivid,  but 
has  more  latitude  of  light,  and  is  followed  by  rolling  thunder.* 
These  two  sorts  often  alternate  in  the  same  storm.  But  it  is 
often  the  case  in  other  storms  that  none  but  the  rolling 
thunder  is  distinguished.  The  vespertine  fulgurations,  called 
Summer  Lightning,  are  not  followed  by  any  thunder  at  all. 

By  a  comparison  of  journals,  it  appears  that  the  occur- 
rence of  thunderstorms  is  often  nearly  simultaneous  in  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  which  indicates  a  disposition  to 
their  formation  taking  place  in  large  tracts  of  atmosphere  at 
once.  But  at  other  times  they  are  very  local  and  detached. 
Monday,  the  29th  of  July,  1822,  we  were  witness  to  a  very 
violent  storm  about  6  P.M.  at  Gex  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
which  returned  again  with  great  violence,  while  we  were 
travelling  near  Nyon,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  On  the 
30th  still  more  tremendous  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain  fell  between  Lausanne  and  Vevai,  which  destroyed  the 
grapes  in  the  vineyards.  By  comparing  observations,  it 
appeared  that  at  the  same  time  violent  and  mischievous 
storms  occurred  in  France,  all  along  the  Rhine,  through 
Holland,  and  in  England  as  far  as  Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire, 
and  were  characterized  by  their  destructive  character  in  all 
those  countries. 

*  Two  kinds  of  lightning  are  mentioned   by  several   ancient  writers. 
Consult  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaes,  lib.  ii.  sc.  16.  20. 
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From  a  discovery  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  we  have 
at  length  learned  how  to  secure  houses  and  other  more 
elevated  buildings,  as  well  as  ships  at  sea,  from  damage  by 
lightning ;  and  we  are  taught  that  a  very  small  metalhc 
conductor,  if  elevated  above  the  highest  part  of  an  edifice 
and  connected  with  the  earth,  is  capable  of  conveying  a 
very  large  quantity  of  electric  matter  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth,  without  noise,  and  leaving  no  signs  of  its  having  been 
present.  An  elegant  modern  poet,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
enlist  Imagination  under  the  banner  of  Science,  and  has 
employed  gnomes,  sylphs,  and  nymphs  for  his  machinery, 
has  paid  the  following  compliment  to  this  philosopher  for 
this  important  discovery  : — 

You  led  your  Franklin  to  your  glazed  retreats, 

Your  airbuilt  castles,  and  your  silkei\  seats ; 

Bade  his  bold  arm  invade  the  lowering  sky, 

And  seize  the  tiptoe  lightnings  ere  they  fly  ; 

O'er  the  young  Sage  your  mystic  mantle  spread, 

And  wreathed  the  Crown  Electric  round  his  head. 

Thus,  when  on  wanton  wing  intrepid  Love 

Snatched  the  raised  lightning  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 

The  immortal  sire,  indulgent  to  his  child. 

Bowed  his  ambrosiil  locks  and  heaven  relenting  smiled. 

Dr.  E-ussell  has  the  following  lines  to  a  lady  fearful  af 
storms : — 

Say,  whence  this  sudden  chill,  ray  fair. 
When  thunder  rattles  through  the  air? 
Why  quits  your  blood  each  distant  part, 
And  hastes  to  guard  the  labouring  heart  ? 

The  flash  that  strikes  the  villain  dead 
Is  taught  to  spare  the  guiltless  head: 
Or,  should  by  this  the  virtuous  die, 
'Twere  but  on  lightning's  wings  to  fly, 
And  gain  with  greater  speed  the  sky. 

Hygeia. — Treatment  of  Persons  struck  by  Lightning. — 
Inflate  the  lungs  as  early  as  possible  ;  apply  stimulants,  more 
particularly  gentle  electrical  shocks  passed  through  the 
chest,  and  along  the  spine ;  keep  up  the  temperature  by 
external  heat,  and  get  warm  cordials  into  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  the  flexible  tube  and  syringe. 


3|ull)  18.  SS.  Symphorosa  and  her  seven  Sons  Martyrs. 
St.  Philastrius.  SS.  Arnoul.  St.  Frederic.  St. 
Odulph.     St.  Bruno  Bp.  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — Francisco  Petrarcha  the  Italian  poet  died  at  Arqua 
about  the  year  13?2,  aged  70  years. 
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Fauna. — There  is  one  circumstance  that  will  always  render  the  country 
in  July  and  August  less  pleasing  than  in  the  other  Summer  and  Spring 
months,  namely,  that  th^  birds  do  not  sing.  Aves  mutue  might  be  regularly 
entered  into  the  Calendar  for  these  two  months. 

Silence  girt  the  woods;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talked  now  unto  the  echo  of  the  groves. 
Only  the  curled  streams  soft  chidings  kept; 
And  little  gales  that  from  the  greene  leafe  swept 
Dry  Summer's  dust,  in  fearefull  whisperings  stirred, 
As  loth  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 

Hygeia. — Rule  for  Health  and  Longevity/. — The  preser- 
vation of  health  and  the  attainment  of  old  age,  though  in 
every  country  esteemed  as  the  most  desirable  of  earthly 
objects,  have,  as  Sir  John  Sinclair  observes,  been  wonder- 
fully neglected  in  every  age ;  and  those  maxims  of  tem- 
perance which  are  necessary  to  both  have  in  every  country 
been  overlooked,  instead  of  being  taught  and  employed  by 
the  medical  faculty.  After  wading  through  the  "  Code  of 
Health  and  Longevity/'  and  all  its  mass  of  learning  and 
useful  information,  we  have  found  nothing  to  alter  the 
opinion  that  we  originally  derived  from  practical  observa- 
tion respecting  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 

Longevity,  in  fact,  like  all  other  properties  of  animal 
bodies,  depends  mainly  on  the  original  structure  of  indivi- 
dual constitutions.  It  has  been  said  that  early  rising  and 
other  active  habits  produce  old  age :  we  should,  however, 
rather  say  that  such  habits  resulted  from  an  originally  active 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  which  of  itself  was  one  of  the 
principal  conditions  of  a  long  life ;  for  longevity  runs  very 
much  in  particular  famiHes,  like  particular  varieties  of  disease, 
or  particular  sorts  of  health  and  strength.  Nevertheless 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  habits  contribute  to 
lengthen  while  others  evidently  shorten  the  term  of  life. 
Those  practices  which  contribute  to  general  health  probably 
contribute  also  to  longevity,  such  as  early  rising,  regularity 
as  to  the  times  of  meals  and  of  exercise,  due  but  not  too 
large  a  proportion  of  sleep,  unstimulating  and  nutritious  food 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  total  abstinence  from  the 
stimulus  of  strong  drinks.  But  it  may  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  high  state  of  health  and  temporary 
muscular  power,  caused  by  training  and  by  high  feeding  in 
general,  so  far  from  contributing  to  length  of  life,  like  steady 
health,  do  in  reality  most  materially  shorten  existence  by 
exhausting  the  susceptibility  to  stimuli  possessed  by  the 
animal  body.  For  the  same  reason,  the  undue  indulgence  of 
any  of  the  exhausting  passions  has  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  vital  power,  and  preparing  for  a  premature  decay  of  the 
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constitution.  Mental  anxiety  has  the  same  effect ;  and  when 
any  mental  exertions  of  an  unpleasant  nature  are  buoyed  ujd 
by  the  use  of  opium  or  strong  spirits,  the  effects  are  most 
calamitous.  By  using  as  little,  of  stimulus  as  possible,  we 
keep  as  it  were  a  store  of  excitability  in  reserve,  which  we 
can  use  as  occasion  requires,  and  which  will  last  us  out  to  a 
good  old  age,  if  not  abused.  By  preserving  a  steady  and 
tranquil,  but  not  a  high  state  of  health — by  regulating  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  if  neces- 
sary, by  gentle  and  simple  medicines,  particularly  those  made 
from  herbs — by  temperance  as  to  the  quantity  and  regularity 
as  to  the  times  of  taking  our  food — by  exercise  to  strengthen 
the  body,  and  freedom  from  care  of  mind,  we  shall  assuredly 
give  our  constitutions  the  best  chance  of  enduring  to  the 
last  with  comparative  comfort,  whatever  may  be  the  original 
structure  and  predisposition  of  our  constitution.  Cornaro, 
Galen,  Parr,  and  indeed  most  of  the  celebrated  longevi,  have 
lived  in  some  measure  by  rule ;  and  every  day's  experience, 
in  spite  of  a  few  exceptions  of  longlived  drunkards  and  pi"o- 
fligates,  only  tends  to  corroborate  the  admonition  inscribed 
as  an  epitaph  on  old  Jenkins  —  that  health  and  length  of 
days  are  blessings  entailed  on  temperance,  a  life  of  labour, 
and  a  mind  at  ease. 

Gymnasia.  —  As  an  appendix  to  our  Hygeia  we  may 
observe,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  of  children 
contribute  essentially  to  their  health,  and  to  laying  the 
foundation  for  strong  constitutions,  and  that  school  hours 
are  generally  much  too  long.  We  would  have  a  child's 
calendar  kept  to  remind  him  of  the  sports  of  each  time  of 
year  —  whipping  tops  in  January,  hoops  in  February,  foot- 
ball in  March,  golf  in  April,  trapball  in  May,  cricket  in  June, 
kites  in  July,  bandyball  in  August,  pegtops  in  September, 
marbles  in  October,  skipping  rope  in  November,  shuttle- 
cocks in  December,  —  ut  corpus  vario  motii  conservandci 
valetudine  exerceatur. 


3|uly  19.  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  C.  St.  Ar senilis  An- 
choret of  Scete.  St.  Symmachus  Vo^q.  St. 
Macrina  Virgin. 

St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was  one  of  the  more  modern  saints 
who  adorned  the  church  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  born 
at  Pou'i  near  Acgs  in  Gascony,  was  founder  of  the  Lazarites 
or  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  and  died  in  1660.  This  is  also 
the  festival  of  Epiphas. 
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Chronology. — Edward  III.  of  England  defeated  the  Scots  near  Ber- 
wick in  1333.  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  landed  in  1554.  Spanish  Armada  set 
sail  in  1588.     His  Majesty  George  IV.  crowned  in  1821. 

Flora. — The  flowering  Rush  Butomus  umbellatus  now  begins  to  be 
common  on  the  margins  of  wet  marsh  ditches  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers. 
In  Holland  this  plant  is  numerous,  and  grows  among  the  Marsh  Groundsel 
Senecio  paludosus  in  the  large  ditches  near  Amsterdam  in  great  abundance. 

Fauna. — About  this  time  of  year  a  small  tribe  of  warb- 
lers called  Willow  Wrens,  of  which  we  have  three  sorts,  begin 
to  be  numerous.  The  Wood  Wren  is  the  largest,  and  is  seen 
much  among  Oaks  and  other  large  trees  ;  its  plumage  is  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  olive  green.  The  Willow  Wren  is  the 
next  in  size,  and  is  seen  much  among  Willows  and  Osier 
grounds.  The  third  and  last  sort  called  Pettychaps  inhabits 
large  trees,  particularly  the  Pine  and  Fir.  We  have  seen 
both  the  two  last  mentioned  sorts  on  the  Larch  trees  at  Wal- 
thamstow  so  late  as  the  end  of  October.  The  rainy  weather 
that  sometimes  follows  St.  Swithin  affords  good  opportunity 
of  watching  these  birds,  as  they  may  then  be  seen  flitting 
and  running  about  the  boughs  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  pursuit 
of  insects.  We  have  already  made  frequent  mention  of  these 
birds  in  our  calendar. 

About  this  time  young  Frogs  leave  their  ponds,  and  resort 
to  the  tall  grass  for  shelter ;  Swallows  and  Martins  congre- 
gate for  a  long  time  previously  to  their  departure ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  accession  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
broods,  increase  in  numbers,  resting  in  large  flocks  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  the  Swallows  sometimes  alighting  on  trees. 
Young  Partridges  are  found  now  among  the  corn,  and  poultry 
moult;  the  Hoary  Beetle  Scarahaeus  Solstitialis  makes  its 
appearance ;  Bees  begin  to  expel  and  kill  the  drones ;  and 
the  flying  Ants  quit  their  nests. 

Of  the  Ant  some  interesting  particulars  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  the  researches  of  Mr.  Huber.  We  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  his  work. 

The  food  of  the  Ant  during  Winter  has  been  shown  to 
consist  principally  of  the  honey  of  the  Aphis. 

On  Insects,  from  Madame  Barbauld. 
Behold  the  insect  race  ordained  to  keep 
The  lazy  sabbath  of  a  halfyear's  sleep ; 
Entonibed  beneath  the  filmy  web  they  lie, 
And  wait  the  influence  of  a  kinder  sky. 
When  vernal  sunbeams  pierce  their  dark  retreat, 
The  heaving  tomb  distends  with  vital  heat ; 
The  fuUformed  brood,  impatient  of  their  cell. 
Start  from  their  trance,  and  burst  their  silken  shell; 
Trembling,  awhile  they  stand,  and  scarcely  dare 
To  launch  at  once  upon  the  untried  air : 
At  length  assured,  they  catch  the  favouring  gale. 
And  leave  their  sordid  spoils,  and  high  in  ether  sail. 
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So  when  Rinaldo  struck  the  conscious  rind, 
He  found  a  nymph  in  every  trunk  confined ; 
The  forest  labours  with  convulsive  throes, 
The  bursting  trees  the  lovely  births  disclose, 
And  a  gay  troop  of  damsels  round  him  stood, 
Where  late  was  rugged  bark  and  lifeless  wood. 
Lo  !  the  bright  train  their  radiant  wings  unfold, 
With  silver  fringed,  and  freckled  o'er  with  gold : 
On  the  gay  bosom  of  some  fragrant  flower 
They  idly  fluttering  live  their  little  hour; 
Their  life  all  pleasure,  and  their  task  all  play, 
All  spring  their  age,  and  sunshine  all  their  day. 


3|uli)  20.  St.  Margaret,  V.  M.  St.  Joseph  Bar- 
sabus.  St.  Ceslas.  St.  Aurelius.  St.  Ulmar. 
St.  Jerom  A  emiliani.     SS.  Jiista  and  Rufina  MM. 

0  rises  at  iv.  1'.  and  sets  at  vii.  59'. 
Chronology. — The  massacre  of  Valteline  commenced  in  1620. 

St.  Margaret  was  born  at  Antioch,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  pagan  priest.  She  is  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  Cremona, 
and  Vida  wrote  two  hymns  to  her.  Ohbius,  president  of  the 
East  under  the  Romans,  wished  to  marry  her ;  but  finding 
that  Margaret  was  a  Christian,  he  postponed  his  intended 
nuptials  until  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  renounce  her  reli- 
gion. St,  Margaret,  however,  was  inflexible,  and  was  first 
tortured,  and  then  beheaded,  in  the  last  general  persecution 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

St.  Margaret's  Day  used  to  have  some  curious  supersti- 
tions connected  with  it  relative  to  the  fecundating  power  of 
this  lady's  festival,  quite  at  variance  with  her  character  as  a 
Vestal  virgin. 

We  extract  from  the  Star  Newspaper  of  June  12,  1820, 
the  following  sonnet  to  this  saint,  written  on  viewing 
Raphael's  picture  of  her : — 

To  St.  Margaret. 

Hail,  Saint!  whose  form  the  pencil  yet  pourtrays, 

Calling  our  minds  to  hallowed  times  of  old. 

When  pastors  grave,  to  guard  their  wandering  fold. 
From  prowling  Wolf  that  on  meek  virtue  preys, 
Gathered  their  flocks  on  holie  ground  to  graze, 

By  fountains  pure  where  sacred  waters  rolled. 

And  when  at  eve  the  ves{)ers  bell  had  tolled. 
Around  their  hopes  the  pen  of  faith  did  raise. 
Inspire  me  to  exhort  our  faultering  race ; 

To  strive  with  him  thou  martyred  virgin  trod. 
Then  chere  thou  with  thy  form  and  tranquil  face, 

Christ's  sheep  awaiting  his  directing  nod. 
Who  whylome  held  on  earth  the  heavenlie  mace. 

And  brought  them  back  to  their  appeased  God. 
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From  the  picture  of  St.  Margaret  by  Raphael,  above 
alluded  to,  was  probably  taken  the  device  of  St.  Margaret 
painted  by  Dufresnoy,  and  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1823 
is  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  this  and  several  other  saints  who 
bear  the  same  name,  and  some  critical  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  emblem  of  the  vanquished  Dragon  which  makes 
a  part  of  every  picture  of  St.  Margaret.  Some  have  ex- 
plained this  as  being  merely  emblematical  of  the  power  of 
Holy  Virgin  Innocence  to  trample  the  tempter  to  sin,  and 
consider  the  Dragon  as  meant  to  represent  the  Devil :  others 
think,  but  with  less  probability,  that  it  alludes  to  some 
particular  tutelary  patronage  exercised  over  some  animals; 
for  in  the  extravagance  of  pious  superstition  people  formerly 
assigned  particular  animals  to  the  care  of  particular  saints : 
thus  St.  Anthony  protects  Hogs  ;  St.  Ferioll  presides  over 
Geese,  whom  others  have  given  to  St.  Galla;  St.  Galla  also 
protects  the  keepers  of  Geese ;  St.  Gertrude  presides  over 
Mice  and  Eggs ;  St.  Hubert  protects  Dogs,  and  is  invoked 
against  the  bite  of  mad  ones ;  St.  Loy  is  for  Horses  and 
Kine ;  St.  Magnus  is  invoked  against  Locusts  and  Cater- 
pillars ;  St.  Pelagius  otherwise  St.  Pelage  protects  Oxen ; 
and  St.  Wendeline,  Sheep ;  or,  as  one  writer  has  it,  St. 
Wolfe.  Many  other  and  spurious  saints  are  recorded  with 
the  animals  over  which  they  have  either  presided  or 
triumphed,  as  St.  Margaret  over  the  Mouse ;  St.  Susanna 
the  Cat  and  Kittens  ;  St.  Julia  the  Chickens,  the  Swallow, 
and  the  reptiles ;  St.  Elizabeth  the  Redbreast ;  St.  Hemma 
the  Cat,  the  Hedgehog,  the  Mouse,  and  that  little  house- 
hold god  the  Redbreast ;  St.  Harriet  over  poultry  and 
many  others.  This  is  again  following  the  ancients,  for 
Minerva  had  a  Cock  and  sometimes  an  Owl  by  her  side  ; 
Fortuna  a  Cat  at  her  feet,  emblematical  of  restlessness ; 
Venus  stood  on  a  Tortoise,  and  so  on  of  many  others. 

In  an  old  work  called  the  World  of  Wo7iders,  p.  308,  we 
find,  "  When  St.  Eloy,  who  is  the  Saint  for  Smiths,  doth 
hammer  his  irons,  is  he  not  instead  of  god  Vulcan?  and  do 
they  not  give  the  same  titles  to  St.  George,  which  in  old 
times  were  given  to  Mars  ?  and  do  they  not  honour  St. 
Nicholas  after  the  same  manner  that  pagans  honoured  god 
Neptune  ?  and  when  St.  Peter  is  made  a  porter,  doth  he  not 
represent  god  Janus  ?  Nay,  they  would  faine  make  the 
angell  Gabriel  beleeve  that  he  is  god  Mercury.  And  is  not 
Pallas  the  goddesse  of  arts  and  sciences  represented  to  us  by 
S.  Katherine?  And  have  they  not  S.  Hubert  the  god  of 
Hunters,  instead  of  Diana?  which  office  some  give  to 
S.  Eustace.     And  when  they  apparell  John   Baptist  in  a 
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Lion's  skin,  is  it  not  to  represent  Hercules  unto  us  ?  And 
is  not  St.  Katherine  commonly  painted  with  a  wheele,  as 
they  were  wont  to  paint  Fortune?" 

The  above  were  harmless  abuses  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  those  early  ages,  but  they  have  been  made 
use  of  by  some  writers  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  idolatry 
brought  against  the  Catholic  religion.  That  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  form  images  emble- 
matical of  any  occult  powers  on  which  we  rely  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  and  the  Christian  religion  being  in  its  ceremonious 
part  adapted  to  the  failings  of  human  nature,  it  was  wise 
when  the  new^  religion  was  established  at  Rome  instead  of 
abolishing  the  iconical  and  figurative  symbols  to  change 
them,  and  to  substitute  images  of  real  saints  and  emblems  of 
historical  facts  for  the  figures  of  Pallas,  Juno,  Jupiter,  and 
other  figurative  representatives  of  the  powers  of  the  elements. 
For  as  our  whole  connexion  with  the  world  is  by  means  of 
our  senses  and  other  organs,  so  our  communication  with 
Heaven,  while  here,  must  of  necessity  be  by  means  of  sensible 
signs  and  of  feelings  which  exist  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bodily  powers.  Hence  the  total  fallacy  of  the  spiritualism  of 
enthusiasts  and  of  many  sects  becomes  manifest.  Images  are 
forcible  mementoes,  and  those  who  object  to  their  presence 
in  churches  might  as  well  object  also  to  pictures.  "  It  would 
be  insulting  common  sense,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  to 
suppose,  as  some  calumniators  of  religion  have  asserted, 
that  the  enlightened  catholic  worshipped  either  the  molten 
image  or  the  coloured  canvas,  while  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  shows  that  these  things  were  only  regarded  as  memo- 
rials. An  ornamented  cathedral  may  seem  absurd  enough, 
perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  a  mercantile  Dutch  Calvinist;  but 
to  the  classic  historian  and  antiquary,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
catholic,  every  decoration  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  is 
legible  as  a  monumental  document  to  the  faithftd.  The  lofty 
spire  of  the  building  '  points,'  as  a  learned  architect  ex- 
presses it,  '  to  that  heaven  to  which  we  are  to  aspire.'  The 
Cock  on  the  vane  is  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance  ;  for  the 
bird  of  dawning  sounds  the  early  clarion  to  call  us  to  prayer. 
The  bells  too  of  cathedrals  and  churches  had  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, as    ADESTE  FIDELES,    CONVOCO  SANCTOS,   &C.      The 

storied  windows,  richly  adorned  with  sacred  subjects,  forcibly 
bring  into  our  minds  the  most  important  events  of  religious 
history ;  the  very  make  of  a  cathedral,  the  sublime  form  of 
its  architecture,  the  mixed  voices  and  music  of  the  cho- 
risters,— all  conjoin  and  constitute  an  outward  and  sensible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  sentiment  of  veneration,  and 
become  a  source  of  excitement  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  which 
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reminds  one  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Yea  the  very  stone 
crieth  out  of  the  wall." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  natural  conscience  which  is  given  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  man  for  his  guide,  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  religious  obligation,  requires  to  be 
instructed,  and  may,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  minds,  be 
deluded  in  its  judgment  by  early  false  impressions;  hence 
the  numerous  errors  in  religion.  Contrasted  with  the 
Catholics  are  the  Quakers  or  Society  of  Friends,  who, 
rejecting  altogether  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  abuses,  have  exhibited  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample  of  Christian  practices  highly  honourable  to  them  as  a 
body,  and  in  which  they  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be 
to  the  character  of  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  disciples. 


3|uIb  21.      St.  PrcLvedes  V.     St.  Zoticus.     St.  Victor. 
St.  Barhadbesciabas.     St.  ArbooYistiis. 

o 
Mundi  natalis  ex  Aegypt.     Sarcedot.     Sententid.     Soli. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Aegyptian  priests  pretended  this  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Creation,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  poetical 
proverb,  it  will  be  also  that  of  its  destruction:  — 

Six  thousand  years  the  world  shall  then  expire, 
By  water  once  and  then  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
The  first  two  thousand  void,  the  next  the  law, 
The  last  two  thousand  under  the  Messiah's  awe  ! 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Shrawsbury  in  1403.     The  death  of  the  >>allant 
Hotspur.     Burns  the  Ayrshire  poet  died  in  1796. 

Mr.  John  Mayne,  one  of  the  respectable  editors  of  the 
Star  Newspaper,  whose  poetical  effusions  have  often  appeared 
before  the  public,  writes  thus  of  the  favourite  poet  of  his 
native  country :  — 

In  Commemoration  of  Robert  Burns. 

Of  all  the  bards  who  shone  by  turns, 
Scotland  is  proudest  far  of  Burns  : 
Ordained  a  poet  from  his  birth, 
But,  too  resplendent  for  this  earth, 
He  met,  alas  !  an  early  doom. 
And  slumbers  in  the  sdent  tomb  ! 

Yet,  though  the  Almighty,  good  and  wise. 
Hath  called  his  spirit  to  the  skies, 
His  works,  sweet  bard  !   till  etiding  time. 
Shall  live  in  every  age  and  clime, 
Unfading,  beautiful,  sublime  ! 
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On  the  Rival  Poets. 

Each  country  to  some  learned  Muse  is  bound, 
Old  Homer's  song  made  ancient  Greece  resound ; 
Proud  Italy  the  Lyre  of  Horace  claimed, 
Nor  less  for  Virgil  and  for  Ovid  famed: 
Milton's  majestic  Muse  o'er  Albion  smiled, 
Where  warbled  Shakespeare,  Nature's  favoured  child. 
France  had  Voltaire  —  each  nation  shone  by  turns, 
Till  Scotland  crowned  the  catalogue  with  Burns. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  and  just  praises  bestowed  on 
Burns  by  the  literati  of  every  clime,  the  sarcastic  and  ill- 
natured  jealousy  of  a  southern  Tory  has  stigmatized  him  as 
"  A  nasty  drunken  exciseman ;  mean  in  his  origin,  sceptical 
in  his  religion,  Jacobinical  in  his  principles,  low  in  his 
amours,  profligate  in  his  morals,  and  faithful  to  nothing,  not 
even  in  the  vulgar  objects  of  his  misplaced  friendship."  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  join  in  this  illiberal  censure ;  and  we  think 
we  can  trace  the  origin  of  it  in  the  severe  satire  against 
aristocrary  contained  in  the  poet's  inimitable  poems  of  the 
Twa  Dogs,  and  the  praises  of  humble  happiness  set  forth  in 
his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  As  a  proof  of  Burns'  occa- 
sional melancholy,  we  may  cite  the  following  prayer  left 
among  his  papers,  "  God  have  mercy  on  me  a  poor,  damnit, 
incautious,  dupit,  unfortunate  fool ;  the  sport,  the  miserable 
victim  of  rebellious  pride,  hypochondriacal  imagination,  ago- 
nizing sensibility,  and  bedlam  passions."  Peace  to  his 
Manes. 

Flora. — The  larger  Garden  Bindweed  Convolvulus  pupureus  begins  to 
blow,  and  its  funnel  shaped  flowers  of  deep  azure  and  gold,  or  of  white  hue, 
have  a  very  rich  and  pleasing  effect  when  hanging  numerously  from  their 
climbing  plant.  The  lesser  Garden  Bindweed  Convolvulus  tricolor  is  now 
very  abundant,  and  mixes  its  three  coloured  flowers  of  light  blue  white  and 
yellow,  very  well  with  the  last  species,  and  both  are  set  off  by  the  accom- 
paniment of  another  climbing  plant  now  common,  the  Nasturtium  Tropo- 
eolum  majus.  Sweet  Williams  and  Scarlet  Lychnis  still  remain,  and  the 
garden  now  presents  a  rich  show  of  innumerable  Summer  flowers. 


3|ulg  22.    St.  M7V11Y  Magdalen.    St.  Dabius.    St. 
Joseph  of  Palestine.    St.  Meneve.    St.  Vandrilk. 

©  rises  at  iv.  4'.  and  sets  at  vii.  56'. 

This  day  was  first  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  by  King  Edward  VI.  And  in  his  Common  Prayer 
the  Gospel  for  the  day  is  from  St.  Luke,  c.  vii.  v.  36.  The 
reformers  as  they  were  called,  upon  a  more  strict  inquiry, 
finding  it  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  Mary  Magdalen 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  for  this  reason,  together  with  the 
inordinate  desire  for  innovation,  discontinued  it. 
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The  subject  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  has  always  been  a 
favourite  one  with  painters,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  great  age  of  the  arts  represent  her  in  the  most 
alluring  form. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Falkirk  in  Scotland  in  1298.  Battle  of 
Angrim  in  1691.     Battle  of  Salamanca  in  1812. 

Flora.  —  Roses  now  begin  to  fade,  and  their  decaying  leaves  are 
scattered  about  the  parterres  beneath  their  shrubs,  so  that  the  ancient 
distich  before  cited, 

Under  the  wanton  Rose  agen. 
That  blushes  for  penitent  Magdalen, 

seems  to  imply  that  it  blushes  when  it  blooms  no  more.  The  fading  of  the 
Rose  has  at  all  times  occasioned  a  variety  of  moral  sentimentalities  with 
the  poets,  of  which  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Dessaouls  will  serve  as 
a  sample :  — 

On  the  Jading  Rose. 

On  Julia's  brow  why  fades  the  Rose, 

Late  so  richly  glowing? 
Why  now  the  Lily  yellow  grows 

On  her  fair  bosom  blowing? 
Ah !  now  the  vernal  time  is  o'er, 
Spring's  gay  blossoms  smile  no  more. 

Tell  me  why  one  loves  the  Rose 

Better  while  it's  fading? 
In  fancy  still  why  sweeter  glows 

Its  flower  in  Autumn's  shading  ? 
It  is  because  we  love  the  last 
Of  every  thing  that's  nearly  past. 

Then  heed  not  memory's  magic  shell. 

While  envious  hours  are  fleeting; 
Nor  on  past  pleasures  fondly  dwell, 

The  present  joys  unweeting: 
"  Enjoy  the  sweets  of  Now  with  me," 
Said  Hope,  "  and  I  will  succour  ihee." — P. 


3|ulg  23.     St.    Bridget?      St.   Apollinaris  Bp.    and 
Martyr.     St.  Lihorius  Bp.  C. 

St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  died  at  Rome,  but  her  body  was 
afterwards  translated  into  Suevia.  Her  principal  festivity  is 
celebrated  upon  the  eighth  of  October.  See  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrologe  according  to  the  Reformed  Calendar  translated  into 
English  by  G.  K.  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1627. 

In  the  Diarium  Historicum,  4to.  Francof.  1590,  p.  Ill, 
we  read,  under  23°  Julii,  "  Emortualis  Dies  S.  Brigittae 
Reg.  Sueciae,  1372." 

Col.  Vallancey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Irish  language,  8vo.  Dubl.  1772,  p.  21,  speaking  of  Ceres, 
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tells  us,  "  Mr.  Rollin  thinks  this  deity  was  the  same  Queen 
of  Heaven  to  whom  the  Jewish  women  burnt  incense,  poured 
out  drink  offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with  their  own 
hands,"  Jerem.  c.  xvii.  v.  18,  and  adds,  "  This  pagan  custom 
is  still  preserved  in  Ireland  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
which  was  probably  transposed  to  St.  Bridget's  Eve  from  the 
festival  of  a  famed  poetess  of  the  same  name  in  the  time  of 
paganism.  In  an  ancient  Glossary  she  is  described,  '  Brigit, 
a  poetess,  the  daughter  of  Dagha,  a  goddess  of  Ireland.' 
On  St.  Bridget's  Eve  every  farmer's  wife  in  Ireland  makes  a 
cake,  called  Bairinbreac,  the  neighbours  are  invited,  the 
madder  of  ale  and  the  pipe  go  round,  and  the  evening  con- 
cludes with  mirth  and  festivity." 

Yet  according  to  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Lives  of  the  most 
renowned  Saincts  of  the  three  King;doms,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  by  Hierome  Porter,  4to.  Dovvay,  1632,"  p.  118, 
Brigitt's  Day,  Virgin  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  Vvas  February 
the  first.  Butler  registers  St.  Bridget  under  Oct.  8, 
which  see. 

Fauna. — Salmon  fishing  is  now  in  season.  In  the  river  Thurso  in  1744 
on  this  day  were  caught  above  2560  Salmon  at  one  haul,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland. 

Flora. — The  Sunflower  llelianthus  anmius  begins  to  blow,  and  con- 
tinues flowering  till  the  end  ot"  September,  or  even  later,  when  it  sheds  its 
seeds. 
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2 

3     19 

26 

5 

5 

1 

22 

9 

39 

Feb.  ..  1 

10     21 

6 

38 

2     55 

May  •  •    1 

4 

47 

1 

4 

9 

21 

6 

10       1 

6 

18 

2     35 

6 

4 

28 
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45 

9 

2 

11 

9     41 

5 

58 

2     15 

11 

4 

8 

0 

25 

8 

42 

16 

9     22 

5 

39 

1     56 

16 

3 

48 

0 

5 

8 

22 

21 

9       3 

5 

20 

1     37 

21 

3 

28  11m45 

8 

o 

26 

8     46 

5 

3 

1     20 

26 

3 

911 
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26 

7 

43 

March    1 

8     31 

4 

48 

1       5 

June  '  •   1 

2 

4411 

1 

7 

18 

6 

8     13 

4 

30 

0     47 

6 

2 

24110 

41 

6 

58 

11 

7     55 

4 

12 

0     29 

11 

2 

410 

21 

6 

38 

16 

7     36 

3 

53 

0     10 

16 
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4510 
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6 

19 

21 

7     18 

3 

35 

lla52 

21 

1 

22    9 

39 

5 

56 

26 

7     30 

3 

17 

11     34 

26 

1 

2    9 

19 

5 

36 
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Table — {continued). 

Months  & 

Rise 

South 

Sets 

Months  & 

Rise 

Suuth 

Sets 

Davs. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

Days. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

July  •  •  J 

Om42 

8m59 

5  a  16 

Oct.  ••  1 

6 

51 

3 

8 

11 

25 

6 
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22 

8 

39 

4  56 
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6 

33 

2 

50 

n 

7 

11 

0 

11 

8 

18 

4  35 

11 

6 

14 

2 

31 

10 

48 

16 

11  a  41 

7 

58 

4  15 

16 

5 

55 

2 

12 

10 

29 

21 

11 

21 

7 

38 

5  55 

21 

5 

37 

1 

54 

10 

11 

26 

11 

15 

7 

18 

3  35 

26 

5 

10 

1 

30 

9 

50 

August  1 

10 

36 

6 

53 

3  10 

Nov.--  1 

4 

55 

1 

12 

9 

29 

6 

10 

17 

6 

34 

2  51 

6 

4 

35 

0 

52 

9 

9 

11 

9 

58 

6 

15 

2  32 

11 

4 

15 

0 

32 

8 

49 

16 

9 

39 

5 

56 

2  13 

16 

3 

55 

0 

12 

8 

29 

21 

9 

20 

5 

37 

1  54 

21 

3 

31 

11  a  48 

8 

5 

26 

9 

1 

5 

18  1  35 

1 

26 

3 

10 

11 

27 

1 

44 

Sept...  1 

8 

38 

4 

35  1  12 

Dec.--  1 

2 

47 

11 

4 

7 

21 

6 

8 

20 

4 

37 

0  54 

6 

2 

25 

10 

42 

6 

59 

11 

8 

2 

4 

19  0  36 

11 

2 

3 

10 

20 

6 

37 

16 

r 

44 

4 

1  0  18 

16 

1 

42 

9 

59 

6 

16 

2J 

7 

27 

3 

44  0   1 

21 

1 

20 

9 

37 

5 

54 

26 

7 

9 

3 

261]m43 

26 

0 

58 

9 

15 

5 

32 

CoELUM. — After  a  rainy  St.  Swithin,   and  a  consequent  wet .  Summer, 
this  is  usually  the  time  of  the  most  rain  and  heaviest  showers. 

On  a  Wet  Summer,  by  Bamfylde. 

All  ye  who  far  from  town,  in  rural  hall, 

Like  me,  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field, 

Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  yield, 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thrall, 

By  rains  incessant  held;  for  now  no  call 
From  early  Cock  invites  my  hand  to  wield 
The  scythe.     In  parlour  dim  I  sit  concealed, 
And  3Tiark  the  lessening  sand  from  Hourglass  fall ; 

Or  'neath  my  window  view  the  wistful  train 

0/  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  Vine's  broad  leaves 
Shelter  no  more.     Mute  is  the  mournful  plain; 

Silent  the  Swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch, 
The  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o'er  his  hatch, 
Counting  the  frequent  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 


^ulp  24.  St.  Lupus.  St.  Francis  Solano.  St.  Chris- 
tina V.  M.  St.  Lewini  V.  M.  St.  Kinga  Virgin, 
and  many  others. 

Chronology. — An  attempt  made  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz 
by  Admiral  Nelson  which  completely  failed  in  1797. 

Tempus. — We  have  explained  the  Roman  Calendar  of  Julius  Caesar  at 
p.  273.     For  farther  elucidation  we  present  the  old  memorial  verses  : — 

Quo  mease  quotae  ^onae  vel  Idus  aint,  et  quo  jnodo  Kalendae  numerentur. 

Prima  dies  mensis  cujusque  est  dicta  Calendae, 
Sex  Majus  Nonas,  October,  Julius,  et  Mars : 
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Quatiior  et  reliqui.     Tenet  Idus  quilibet  octo. 
Inde  flies  alios  omiieis  die  esse  Kaiendas, 
Quas  retrb  nuineraiis  dices  a  Mense  sequenti. 

The  Hcuson  why  a  ccrUiin  Number  is  assigned  to  each  Day. 

Quemque  Diem  facilfe  sic  dices  more  Latino ; 

Si  Idus  aut  Nonas  praecedit,  deme  diei, 

De  numero  in  quemcunque  cadunt,  unumqiie  fac  addas: 

At  si  Idus  sequitur,  ratione  I1S.C  utere  certJi: 

Toile  diem  cunctis  de  Mensis  lucibus,  liisque 

Adde  duo;  Nuiiierus  tibi  tunc  erit  ante  Kaiendas. 

Pridie  at  ante  illas  debet  Lux  pro\inia  dici. 

Urania. — We  shall  finish  today's  reading  with  a  Table  of  the  principaE 
Elements  of  the  Solar  Svstem  :  — 


Names  of  the  Planets. 


Mercury  .♦•••• ^ 

Venus § 

The  Earth.. 0 

Mars $ 

Jupiter    71 

Saturn'    •••<• •«}? 

Uranus    ^ 

Ceres ^ 

Pallas $ 

Juno • ^ 

Vesta ^ 


Tioie  of  the  Sidcrial 
Revolutions. 


Days. 

87-969 

224-701 

S55-256 

686  980 

4332  596 

10758970 

30088  713 

1681-o.'39 

1681-709 

1590  998 

1335  205 


INIean  distance  fi  0111 
the  Sun. 


0387 
0-723 
1-000* 
1-524 
5-203 
9-539 
19-183 
2-767 
2  768 
2-667 
2-373 


Diameters,  that  of  the 
Earth  being  1. 


The  Sun 10993 

Mercury-  039 

Venus 0-97 

The  Earth  ••  1*00 

Mars 0  56 

Jupiter    ••••  11-56 

Saturn    9-61 

Uranus    • « •  •  4'26 

The  Moon  •  •  0-27 


Volumes,  that 

of  tlie  Earth 

being  1. 


1328160 

0-1 

09 

1-0 

0-2 

14702 

887-3 

77-5 


1 


Time  of  notation 
in  Days. 


Days. 
25*500 


1-000 
0-973 
0-997 
1-027 
0-414 
0-423 


27  322 


Masses  of  the 
Planets,  that  of 
the  Sun  beinsr  1. 


2025800 

1 
356600 

1 

337100 
1 

2546300 
1 


1071 

1 
3512 

1 

17919 
1 

230900UO 


*  The  mean  diameter  of  the  Earth  beini;  796o  iniles,  and  its  mean  distar.ce  from  the 
Sun  95,000,000,  the  diameters  and  distances  of  the  other  Planets  may  readily  be 
found,  bein;;  to  that  Of  the  Earth  as  the  respective  numbers  are  to  a  thousand.  Sec  our 
page  280. 
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Of  the  Satellites  of  the  Planets;  and, firstly. 

Of  the  Satellites  of  Jiipite?-  %. —  The  four  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  may  frequently 
be  well  seen  with  a  telescope  that  magnifies  30  or  40  times. 
The  third  and  fourth  have  occasionally  been  seen  with  the. 
naked  eye. 

Astronomers,  particularly  La  Place,  have  demonstrated 
certain  theorems  relating  to  the  planet  Jupiter  and  his 
satellites,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  wonderful  provision 
is  made  in  the  system  to  secure  to  the  planet  the  benefit  of 
his  satellites.  When  Jupiter  is  deprived,  at  the  same  instant, 
of  the  light  of  the  first  and  second  satellites,  or  of  the  first 
and  third,  the  remaining  one  of  the  three  first  cannot  possi- 
bly be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  but  is  in  such  a  point  of 
its  orbit  as  to  give  considerable  light  to  the  planet. 

By  means  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  a  method 
has  been  obtained  for  demonstrating  that  the  motion  of 
hght  is  progressive,  and  not  instantaneous,  as  was  formerly 
supposed :  it  is  found  to  travel  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth, 
that  is,  ninetyfive  millions  of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes. 
This  discovery,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  science,  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Excursion  of  Mallet:  speaking  of  the 
satellites,  it  is  said, 

By  these  observed  the  rapid  progress  finds 

Of  light  itself;    how  swift  the  headlong  ray 

Shoots  from  the  Sun's  height  through  unbounded  space, 

At  once  enlightening  air,  and  earth,  and  heaven. 

Of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn  h. — Of  these  there  are  seven, 
but,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Earth,  they 
cannot  be  seen  but  by  means  of  an  excellent  telescope.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  are  the  smallest  of  the  whole ;  the  first 
and  second  are  the  next  smallest ;  the  third  is  larger  than 
the  first  and  second  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  largest  of  them. 
all.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fifth  satellite  surpasses  all 
of  them,  except  the  fourth,  in  brightness,  when  it  is  at  its 
western  elongation  from  Saturn ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
extremely  small,  and  entirely  disappears  at  its  eastern 
elongation.  This  phenomenon  is  thought  to  arise  from  one 
part  of  the  satellite  being  composed  of  matter  less  capable 
of  reflectino-  the  li2;ht  than  the  rest. 

Of  the  Satellites  of  Uranus  ¥.  —  Dr.  Herschel  also  dis- 
covered six  satellites  belonging  to  this  planet,  whose  pe- 
riodical revolutions  are  as  follow:  — 

d.    h,  m. 
Period  of  the  1st  satellite  equal  to  •  •       5  21  2.5 

.♦ ....2d 8  18     0 

3d ^«...-.     10  23     4 
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d.   h.   m. 
Period  of  the  4th  satellite  equal  to**     13  12     0 

•  5th ....^.     38     149 

6th »«-.  • 107  16  40 

The  orbits  of  these  satellites  are  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  they  all  perform  their  revolu- 
tions in  their  orbits  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  that 
is,  their  real  motion  is  retrograde.  We  are  reminded,  by 
the  consideration  of  satellites,  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  appro- 
priate lines :  — 

Seized  in  thought, 

On  fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail, 

From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth, 

And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant; 

From  solitary  Mars ;    from  the  vast  orb 

Of  Jupiter  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 

Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf 

To  the  dim  verge  the  suburbs  of  the  system, 

Where  cheerless  Saturn,  'midst  his  watery  Moons^ 

Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  majestic  sits 

In  gloomy  grandeur,  like  an  exiled  queen 

Amongst  her  weeping  handmaids:    fearless  thence  ^ 

I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 

Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  Suns  appear 

Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 

Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 

From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day; 

Sons  of  the  morning,  first  born  of  creation, 

And  only  less  than  God  who  marks  their  track, 

And  guides  their  fiery  wheels. 

Few  considerations  fill  the  mind  with  more  admiration 
than  that  of  the  immensity  of  bodies  that  Astronomy  has 
unfolded  to  us  :  — 

Unknown  Suns  to  unknown  systems  rise, 
Whose  numbers  who  shall  tell  ?   stupendous  host ! 
In  flaming  millions  through  the  vacant  hung 
Sun  beyond  Sun,  and  world  to  world  unseen. 
Measureless  distance,  unconceived  by  thought ! 
Awful  their  order;    each  the  central  fire 
Of  his  surrounding  Stars,  whose  whirling  speed, 
Solemn  and  silent,  through  the  pathless  void, 
Nor  change  nor  error  knows. 


^ulg  25.  St.  James  the  Great.  St.  Christopher. 
SS.  Thea  and  Valentina  V.  M.  St.  Cucufas.  St. 
Nissen. 

0  rises  at  iv.  8'.  and  sets  at  vii.  52'. 

Furinalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Bovines  in  1214. 
Edward  I.  crowned  in  1274. 
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Furina  the  goddess  of  robbers  was  worshipped  at  Rome. 
Some  say  that  she  is  the  queen  of  the  Furies.  Her  festivals 
were   called  Furinalia.  —  Cic.    de  Nat.  3,  c.  8.      Varro  de 

Xj»  -Lj.  Oj  c«  o» 

On  St.  James's  day,  old  style,  Oysters  come  in,  in 
London ;  and  there  is  a  popular  superstition  still  in  force, 
like  that  relating  to  Goose  on  Michaelmas  day,  that  who- 
ever eats  Oysters  on  that  day  will  never  want  money  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.     Hence  Churchill:  — 

July  to  whom,  the  Dogstar  in  her  train, 

St.  James  gives  Oysters  and  St.  Swithin  Rain. 

St.  James  is  called  "  the  Great/'  either  because  he  was 
much  older  than  the  other  James,  or  because  our  Lord  con- 
ferred upon  him  some  peculiar  honours  and  favours ;  he 
being  one  of  the  three  disciples  whom  our  Saviour  admitted 
to  the  more  intimate  transactions  of  his  life.  He  was  brother 
to  the  beloved  disciple,  and  they  were  called  Boanerges, 
which  signifies  sons  of  thunder.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  King  Herod,  nephew  of  Herod  Antipas, 
who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  and  brother  to  the  infamous 
Herodias.  The  Spaniards  have  the  highest  veneration  for 
St,  James ;  and,  on  account  of  his  appearing  armed  cap  a 
pie,  mounted  on  a  stately  prancing  white  horse,  and  assisting 
them  in  their  battles  with  the  Moors,  they  have  chosen  him 
for  their  Patron  Saint,  and  instituted  a  military  order,  which 
is  called  by  his  name. 

Flora. — About  this  time,  and  through  the  next  month,  the  Purple 
Loosestrife  Lythrum  salicaria,  ornaments  the  sides  of  ponds  and  brooks, 
and,  by  its  tall  spike  of  blue  flowers,  gives  a  lich  appearance  to  the  cooling 
retreats  of  river  banks :  it  is  intermixed  with  the  Meadowsweet  Spiraea 
ulmaria,  the  spicy  fragrance' of  which  scents  the  surrounding  air. 

The  foUowino;  lines  on  the  flowers  are  from  the  classic 
pen  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  : — 

A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fanlike  leaves  to  the  light 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 

Like  the  spirit  of  love  felt  every  where  ; 

And  each  flower  and  shrub  on  earth's  dark  breast. 

Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintery  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  sensitive  plant. 
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The  Snowdrop,  and  then  the  Violet, 

Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  Windflowers,  and  the  Tulip  tall, 
And  Narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

And  the  Naiadlike  Lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen, 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green. 

And  the  Hyacinth  purple,  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense. 

And  the  Rose,  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare. 

And  the  wandlike  Lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Moenad,  its  moonlightcolomed  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky. 

And  the  Jessamine  faint,  and  sweet  Tube  Rose, 
The  sweetest  flower,  for  scent,  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime. 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 


3|ulg  26.     St.  Aime  Mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

St.  Germanus. 

Hoc  mense  rutilae  Canes  Caniculae  sacrificabantur,  Festiim. — Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — King  Philip  of  Spain  excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces  at  Utrecht  in  1581. 

Pomona. — The  early  Summer  Fruits- are  now  afforded 
in  full  profusion ;  Currants,  Strawberries,  Cherries  of  various 
sorts,  besides  early  Apricots,  and  a  few  early  melting 
Peaches,  which  begin  to  ripen,  and  afford  a  delicious 
repast.  Peaches,  before  they  be  quite  ripe,  serve  to  make 
an  excellent  entree  called  Charlotte  des  Peches. 

Gymnasia.  —  The  Grass  being  now  cut  and  carried, 
many  games  of  children  which  require  space  in  fields  com- 
mence ;  such  as  Cricket,  various  games  with  Ball,  and  par- 
ticularly the  favourite  diversion  of  flying  Kites  or  Dragons 
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as  they  are  called  in  France  and  in  the  county  of  Norfolk — 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  our  childish  pastimes. 

For  the   amusement  of  the  day  we  insert  a  beautiful 
imitation  of  Catullus'  Epithalamium  of  Julia  and  Manlius  : — 

The  Nuptial  Felicitation. 

Soon  may  ye  be  completely  blest, 

Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rise, 
Who,  hanging  on  his  mother's  breast, 

To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes. 
Outstretch  his  infant  arms  awhile, 
Half  ope  his  little  lips,  and  smile. 

In  every  feature  of  his  face, 

May  the  boy  like  the  father  shine ! 
That  even  nurserymaids  may  trace 

Each  well  known  mark,  and  stamp  him  thine '. 
And,  from  his  lineal  look,  declare 
How  chaste  thy  consort,  and  how  fair! 

Nor  less  exalted  be  the  praise 

From  his  dear  mother's  worth  acquired. 

Than  that  which  made,  in  ancient  days, 
The  good  Telemachus  admired ; 

Whose  virtues,  and  unblemished  name. 

Held  up  Penelope  to  fame. 

Now  close  the  doors,    ye  virgins  fair; 

Enough  in  sport  have  we  pursued: 
And  O,  ye  soulaccording  pair, 

Be  love  beyond  the  tomb  renewed. 
Nor  here  let  youthful  vigour  sleep, 
But  one  eternal  vigil  keep  ! 


^ulg  27.    aS'.  Pantcileon  M.    St.  Congall.    St.  Luican. 

SS.  Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  iv.  11'.  and  sets  at  vii,  49'. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  1809. 

Flora. — The  Ly thrum  Salicaria  is  in  full  blow  about  this  time,  and 
its  purple  flowers  adorn  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and  ditches. 

Verses  on  a  Moonlight   Walk  hy  the  Seaside  in   1820, 
imitated  from  the  Anthologia. 

The  soft  sea  breeze  blows  warm  and  light 

Along  the  welkin  fair, 
While  fleckered  clouds  float  on  by  night 

In  the  roscid  moonlight  air. 

By  Thetis  silver  tinselled  shoon, 

The  breast  of  Earth  is  prest, 
And  Fairies  play  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

While  the  mortal  world  is  at  rest. 
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On  a  Pet  Redbreast  killed  by  a  Favourite  Cat  this  Day  in   1821. 

Carruca  erat  felix  dominae  dum  cara  manebat 

Felina,  in  gremio  ludere  laeta  tuo, 
Nee  fuit  infelix  domina,  et  gaudere  videtur, 

Dum  digito  morsus  provocet  ilia  suos : 
At  nimium  incauto  pedibus  cum  luserit,  ilium 

Calcavit  tereti  dum  salit  ipsa  pede  ; 
Ergo  turgidulos  lacrymis  implevit  ocellos, 

Nee  doluit  volucrem  Lesbia  pulchra  magis.' — P. 

Fauna. — Multitudes  of  Mackerel  are  still  taken  on  our 
coast ;  at  times  they  sell  exorbitantly  dear,  but  chiefly  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  first  Brighton  boat  of  Mackerel, 
sold  the  14th  of  May,  1807,  at  Billingsgate,  for  forty  guineas 
per  hundred,  seven  shillings  each,  the  highest  price  ever 
known  at  that  market.  The  next  boat  that  came  in  reduced 
their  value  to  thirteen  guineas  per  hundred.  In  1808  these 
fish  were  caught  so  plentifully  at  Dover,  that  they  sold 
sixty  for  a  shilling.  At  Brighton,  in  June  the  same  year, 
the  shoal  of  Mackerel  was  so  great,  that  one  of  the  boats 
had  the  meshes  of  her  nets  so  completely  occupied  by 
them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  drag  them  in.  The  fish  and 
nets,  therefore,  in  the  end  sank  together ;  the  fisherman 
thereby  sustaining  a  loss  of  nearly  sixty  pounds,  exclusive 
of  what  his  cargo,  could  he  have  got  it  into  the  boat,  would 
have  produced.     See  Damets  Sports. 

At  Hastings,  and  some  other  Fishing  Towns  of  Britain, 
a  very  large  number  of  fishing  boats  goes  out  every  favour- 
able evening  to  fish ;  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  them 
bring  in  their  cargoes  in  the  morning  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  Jews  kept  today  as  a  fast  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  Temple. 

Flora. — Persons  at  this  time  of  year  should  caution 
children  against  eating  the  berries  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade Atropa  Belladonna,  as  several  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred  from  their  being  devoured  unthinkingly.  Hem- 
lock, Henbane,  and  several  other  plants  which  now  flourish, 
also  possess  narcotic  and  poisonous  qualities ;  of  many  of 
which  we  are  reminded  in  the  following  Song  of  the  Twelve 
Enchantresses : — 

1.  I  have  been  all  day  looking  after 
A  Raven  feeding  upon  a  quarter ; 

And  soon  as  she  turned  her  beak  to  the  south, 
I  snatched  this  morsel  out  of  her  mouth. 

2.  I  have  been  gathering  Wolves'  hairs, 

The  mad  Dog's  foam,  and  the  Adder's  ears, 
The  spurgings   of  a  dead  man's  eyes. 
And  all  since  the  evening  star  did  rise. 
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3.  I  last  night  lay  all  alone 

O'  the  ground  "to  hear  the  Mandrake  groan; 
And  plucked  him  up,  thou^^h  he  grew  full  low. 
And,  as  I  had  done,  the  Cock  did  crow. 

4.  And  I  have  been  choosing  out  this  skull 
From  charnel  houses  that  were  full. 
From  private  grots  and  public  pits, 
And  frighted  a  sexton  out  of  his  wits. 

5.  Under  a  cradle  I  did  creep 

By  day;    and  when  the  child  was  asleep, 
At  night  I  sucked  the  breath,   and  rose 
And  plucked  the  nodding  nurse  by  the  nose. 

6.  A  murderer  yonder  was  hung  in  chains, 
The  sun  and  the  wind  had  shrunk  his  veins; 
I  bit  oft'  a  sinew,  I  clipped   his  hair, 

I  brought  off  his  rags  that  danced  in  the  air. 

7.  The  Screech  Owl's  eggs  and  the  feathers  black, 
The  blood  of  the  Frog  and  the  bone  in  his  back, 
I  have  been  getting,    and  made  of  his  skin 

A  purset  to  keep  Sir  Cranion  in. 

8.  And   I    have  been  plucking  plants   among 
Hemlock,    Henbane,   Adder's   Tongue, 
Nightshade,   Moon  wort,   Libbard's   Bane; 

And   twice   by  the   Dogs  was    like   to   be  ta'en. 

9.  I  from  the  jaws   of  a  gardener's  bitch 

Did  snatch  these  bones,  and  then  leaped   tlie  ditch ; 
Yet    went  I   back    to  the   house  again. 
Killed   the   black  Cat,   and    here  's  the   brain. 

10.  I   went   to   the  Toad  that  breeds  under  the   wall, 
1  charmed  him  out,  and  he  came  at  my  call; 

I   scratched  out  the  eyes  of  the  Owl  before 

I   tore  the   Bat's  wing;   what  would  you  have  more? 

11.  Yes,  I  have   brought,   to   help  our  vows, 
Horned   Poppy,  Cypress  boughs, 

The  Fig  tree  wild  that  grows  on  tombs, 
And  juice  that  from   the  Larch  tree  comes. 
The   Basilisk's  blood,   and   the  Viper's  skin  : 
And   now  our   orgies  let  's   begin. 


^ulg  28.  SS.  Nazarius  and  Celsiis  Martyrs.  St. 
Victor  P.  M.  St.  Innocent  I.  Pope  and  Con- 
fessor.    aS'^.  Sampson  Bp.  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  iv.  12'.  and  sets  at  vii.  48'. 
Neptunalia  etiam  hoc  mense. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Neptunalia  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
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the  god  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  this  deity  is  sometimes 
put  by  the  poets  for  water  itself.  Thus  Virgil,  speaking  of 
the  proper  place  for  Bees,  observes  that  where  streams  run 
near  to  the  hives,  there  should  be  frequent  bridges  of  stones 
and  branches  made  for  them  to  alight  on,  in  case  the  wind 
should  blow  the  Bees  into  the  water, — lest 

Sparserit  aut  praeceps  Neptuno  immerserit  Eurus. 

In  this  sense,  and  consistently  with  the  plan  of  our  work, 
we  have  registered  our  nautical  and  aquatic  observations 
under  the  word  Neptunus. 

Neptune  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  the  brother 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Pluto.  The  worship  of  Neptune  was 
very  general,  and  Bulls  and  Horses  were  sacrificed  on  the 
altar. 

Pausanias  says,  that  Neptune's  mother  concealed  him  in  a 
sheepfold  in  Arcadia,  and  that  she  imposed  upon  her  hus- 
band, telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a  colt  into  the  world, 
which  was  instantly  devoured  by  Saturn.  Neptune  shared 
with  his  brothers  the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received  as  his 
portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not 
seem  equivalent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
Jupiter  had  claimed  ;  therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone 
him,  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered, and  Jupiter  condemned  Neptune  to  build  the  walls 
of  Troy.  A  reconciliation  was  soon  after  made,  and  Nep- 
tune was  reinstituted  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges.  Nep- 
tune disputed  with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  capital  of  Cecropia  ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  olive 
which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the  earth  was 
deemed  more  serviceable  for  the  good  of  mankind  than  the 
horse  which  Neptune  had  produced  by  striking  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the  emblem  of  war  and 
slaughter.  This  decision  did  not  please  Neptune ;  he 
renewed  the  combat  by  disputing  for  Troezene,  but  Jupiter 
settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  conjointly 
worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  the  name  of  Polias  or  Pallas 
\h.Q  protectress  of  the  citi/  to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of 
Troezene  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right 
for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo  ;  and  Briareus  the 
Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen  umpire,  gave  the  isthmus 
to  Neptune,  and  the  promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as 
being  god  of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the  ocean, 
rivers,  and  fountains,  were  subjected  to  him,  but  he  also 
could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise  islands 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident.     The 
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worship  of  Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular  venerated  him  above 
all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and 
{greatest  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were 
equally  attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated  their 
Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
He  was  generally  represented  sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  and  drawn  by  sea  horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes  he 
is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his  trident  in  his 
hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot  flies  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

The  Nereides  were  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty,  according  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  whose  names  are  as 
follows  :  Sao,  Amphitrite,  Proto,  Galataea,  Thoe,  Eucrate, 
Eudora,  Galena,  Glauce,  Thetis,  Spio,  Cymothoe,  Melita, 
Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene,  Erato,  Pasithea,  Doto,  Eunice, 
Nesea,  &c.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the  more  power- 
ful deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Neptune.  They  were  particularly  fond  of  Alcyons;  and  as 
they  had  the  power  of  ruffling  or  calming  the  waters,  they 
were  always  addressed  by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro- 
tection, that  they  might  grant  them  a  favourable  voyage  and 
a  prosperous  return.  They  are  represented  as  young  and 
handsome  virgins,  sitting  on  dolphins,  and  holding  Nep- 
tune's trident  in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of 
flowers. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  23.  Catul.  de  Rapt.  Pel.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  V.  361,  &c.  Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2,  1.  3.  Sylv.  1.  Paus. 
2,  c.  1.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2  et  2.  Hesiod.  Theog.  Homer. 
11.  18,  v.  39.     Plin.  36,  c.  5.     Hygin.  &c. 

Horace  of  old  said,  in  Carm.  lib.  ii.  Ode  29: — 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam  ?  prome  reconditum, 
Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum : 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae, 
Inclinare  meridiem 

Sentis  :    ac,  veluti  stet  voluciis  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  honeo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoiam. 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Ne})tunum  et  virides  Nereidum  comas  : 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonaiu,  et  celeiis  spicula  Cyntliiae : 
Summo  carmine,  quae  Cnidon 

Ful^entesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paphoa 
Junctis  visit  oloribus, 

Dicetur;   merita  Nox  quoque  naenia. 

We  differ,  however,  from  the  Lyrical  Bard  in  our  notions 
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of  the  best  way  of  spending  Neptune's  Day ;  and  instead  of 
recommending  our  readers  to  pass  it  in  wassailing,  we 
subjoin  for  their  instruction  today  the  following  Table  of  the 
Tides,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  frequent  voyages,  or  of  passing  the 
Channel,  as,  by  turning  to  the  Table,  the  time  of  high  tide 
at  each  place  will  be  immediately  found : — 


Table,  shozoing  the  Time  of  High  Water. 
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Note. — That  the  Moon's  Age  being  observed  in  the  first  Column, 

you 

find  the  Time  of  High  Water  at  all  the  Places  above  mentioned, 

in 

the   respective    Column    of  Numbers    immediatelv   below    them. 

Thus,  when  the  Moon  is  One  or  Sixteen  Days  old,  it  is  iligh  Water 

at  Candado,  Elunkiik,  Leith,  &c.  at  26  Minutes  past  12  o'Clock. 
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3|uIB  29.   St.  Martha  Virgin.    SS.  Olaus.   St.  Feliv  P. 
SS.  Beat?ice  and  other  Martyrs. 

Today  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  Martha  and  St.  Mary, 
the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

Chronology.  —  King  William  defeated  at  Landen  near  Namur  by  the 
Mareschal  Luxemburg  in  1693. 

CoELUM. — In  rainy  seasons  heavy  storms  often  occur  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  Editors  witnessed  very  hard  thunder- 
storms in  Switzerland  on  the  evening  of  this  day  in  the  year 
1822.  The  same  violent  storms  occurred  at  the  same  time 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  exhibiting  a  striking  example  of 
the  occurrence  of  similar  elementary  commotions  in  very 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  period  of  time.  See 
Julv  17. 

Fauna. — Towards  the  end  of  July  the  fishery  of  Pil- 
chards begins  in  the  West  of  England.  Through  August  it 
continues  with  that  of  Mullets,  Red  Surmallets,  Red  Gur- 
nards, and  several  other  fish  which  abound  on  our  south 
west  coasts.  In  Cornwall  fish  is  so  cheap  and  so  commonly 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  that  we  remember  so  lately  as 
August  1804,  the  then  Rector  of  Boconnoc  used  to  have  a 
Turbot  for  supper,  which  he  considered  as  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  large  bowl  of  Posca  a  sort  of  weak  punch  drank 
in  that  country.  Having  witnessed  on  this  day  in  1822  the 
grand  Alpine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Savoyard  mountains  behind  it,  from  Mount  Jura,  we  are 
reminded  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  excellent 
lines  which  we  have  met  with  in  Fables  by  Thomas  Brown 
the  Younger,  London,  1823. 

View  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  fiom  the  Jura, 

'Twas  late,  the  Sun  had  almost  shone 
His  last  and  best,  when  I  ran  on, 
Anxious  to  reach  that  splendid  view 
Before  the  daybeams  quite  withdrew ; 

And  feeling  as  all  feel,  on  first 
Approaching  scenes,  where  they  are  told 

Such  glories  on  their  eyes  shall  burst 
As  youthful  bards  in  dreams  behold, 

'Twas  distant  yet,  and  as  I  ran, 

Full  often  was  my  wistful  gaze 
Turned  to  the  Sun,  who  now  began 

To  call  m  all  liis  outpost  rays, 
And  form  a  denser  march  of  light, 
.Such  as  beseems  a  hero's  flight. 
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Oh  !  how  I  wished  for  Joshua's  power 
To  stay  the  brightness  of  that  hour ! 

But  no,  the  Sun  still  less  became, 
Diminished  to  a  speck,  as  splendid 

And  small  as  were  those  tongues  of  flame 
That  on  the  Apostles'  heads  descended. 

Twas  at  this  instant,  while  there  glowed 

This  last  intensest  gleam  of  light, 
Suddenly  through  the  opening  road 

The  valley  burst  upon  my  sight ; 
That  glorious  valley  with  its  lake. 

And  Alps  on  Alps  in  clusters  swelling, 
Mighty  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make 

The  ramparts  of  a  godhead's  dwelling. 

I  stood  entranced  and  mute  as  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  the  awful  day, 

When  the  ark's  light,  aloft  unfurled. 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine. 
Divinity's  own  radiant  sign  ! 

Mighty  Mont  Blanc,  thou  wert  to  me 
That  minute,  with  thy  brow  in  heaven, 

As  sure  a  sign  of  Deity 
As  e'er  to  mortal  gaze  was  given  : 

Nor  ever,  were  I  destined  yet 
To  live  my  life  twice  o'er  again, 

Can  I  the  deepfelt  awe  forget. 
The  ecstacy  that  thrilled  rae  then. 

'Twas  all  the  unconsciousness  of  power 

And  life,  beyond  this  mortal  hour; 

Those  mountings  of  the  soul  within 

At  thoughts  of  heaven,  as  birds  begin 

By  instinct  in  the  cage  to  rise. 

When  near  their  time  for  change  of  skies ; 

That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 
To  rank  among  the  sons  of  light. 

Mingled  with  shame  !  oh,  bitter  shame ! 
At  having  risked  that  splendid  right. 
For  aught  that  earth,  through  all  its  range 
Of  glories,  ofters  in  exchange ! 

'Twas  all  this,  at  the  instant  brought. 
Like  breaking  sunshine  o'er  my  thought ; 

'Twas  all  this,  kindled  to  a  glow 
Of  sacred  zeal,  which,  could  it  shine 

Thus  purely  ever,  Man  might  grow. 
Even  upon  earth,  a  thing  divine. 
And  be  once  more  the  creature  made 
To  walk  unstained  the  Elysian  shade. 

No,  never  shall  I  lose  the  trace 

Of  what  I've  felt  in  this  bright  place  : 
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And  should  my  spirit's  hope  grow  weak, 
Should  I,  oh  God !  e'er  doubt  thy  power, 

This  mighty  scene  again  I'll  seek, 
At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour; 

And  here,  at  the  sublimest  shrine 
That  Nature  ever  reared  to  thee, 

Rekindle  all  that  hope  divine. 
And  feel  my  immortality. 


3uIb  30.     St.  Julitta  Martyr.      SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen 

Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  iv.  15'.  and  sets  at  vii.  45'. 

CoELUM. — The  time  of  the  year  being  at  hand  when 
meteors  of  various  sorts  begin  to  abound,  we  shall  offer  the 
following  observations  on  one  familiar  meteor  called  the 
Jack  with  a  Lantern,  which  is  now  seen  in  certain  kinds  of 
weather  over  marshy  grounds,  and  which  has  led  to  such  a 
variety  of  superstitious  fables.  It  was  formerly  thought,  and 
is  still  by  the  superstitious  believed,  to  have  something 
ominous  in  its  nature,  and  to  presage  death  and  other  mis- 
fortunes. There  have  been  instances  recorded  of  people 
being  decoyed  by  these  lights  into  marshy  places,  where  they 
have  perished  ;  whence  the  names  of  Ignis  fatuus,  Will  with 
a  Wisp,  and  Jack  with  a  Lantern,  as  if  this  appearance  was 
an  evil  spirit,  which  took  delight  in  doing  mischief  of  that 
kind. 

So  in  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  : — 

Ah,  homely  Swains !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er  lose. 
Let  not  dank  Wisp  mislead  you  on  the  heath. 
Dancing  in  murky  nighr,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 
He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitched,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake. 
What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied, 
His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight. 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 
Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light. 

So  Milton  observes  : — 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said, 
And  he  by  Friar's  Lantern  led. 

This  phenomenon  used  to  be  common  in  the  marshes 
between  Walthamstow  and  Tottenham,  but  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared there.  —  See  Becaria  Elec. ;  also  Cavallo  Comp. 
Treat.  Elec,  Letters  of  Abbe  Nollet,  in  Phil.  Trans. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  shining  without  heat, 
and  says  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  this 
vapour  and  flame,  as  between  rotten  wood  shining  without 
heat,  and  burning  coals  of  fire. 

The  Ignis  Fatuus  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  stand 
still  as  well  as  to  move,  and  sometimes  seemed  fixed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

In  Italy  two  kinds  of  these  lights  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered ;  one  in  the  mountains,  the  other  in  the  plains : 
they  are  called  by  the  common  people  Cularsi,  because  they 
look  upon  them  as  birds,  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  which 
are  resplendent  like  the  Pyraustae  or  Fire^Flies. 

Mr.  Bradley  F.R.S.  supposed  the  Will  with  a  Wisp  to 
be  no  more  than  a  group  of  small  enlightened  insects. 

Mr.  Francis  WiUoughby  and  Mr/Ray  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Ignis  Fatuus  is  nothing  but  the  shining  of  some 
nightflying  insect. 

Dr.  Derham,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  this  phenomenon 
was  composed  of  fired  vapours. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  different  philoso- 
phers about  the  causes  of  these  igneous  meteors :  their  precise 
cause  has,  however,  never  been  ascertained.  M.  De  Luc 
ascribes  them  to  certain  phosphorific  exhalations,  which 
ascend  from  the  earth,  and  take  fire  or  become  phospho- 
rescent in  the  air. 

Some  have  regarded  the  Ignis  Fatuus  to  be  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  while  most  philosophers  nowadays  regard  it 
as  the  combustion  of  some  gases.  See  an  account  of  several 
curious  and  nondescript  vapours  in  our  pages  May  21  and 
August  11.  See  also  Forster's  "  Atmospheric  Phenomena," 
3d  edit.  pp.  125,  354.  See  also  our  account  of  meteors 
August  10  and  18  of  this  work. 

The  following  simile  founded  on  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  Ignis  Fatuus  conducting  its  followers  into  dangerous 
situations,  is  taken  from  "  The  Times  anatomized  in  several 
Characters,"  by  T.  F.  12mo.  Lond.  1647,  Character  24th, 
"  A  Novice  Preacher ;"  of  whom  the  author  says,  "  No 
wonder  that  instead  of  shining  lights  they  prove  foolish  Jires 
to  lead  their  Jiocks  into  a  maze  of  errours,  in  which  they 
wander,  not  having  the  clue  of  learning  or  judgement  to 
guide  them  out."  Signat.  E.  1. —  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  ii. 
p.  682. 

Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix.  1.  634,  observes : — 

A  wandering  fire 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  tlic  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
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Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night  wanderer  from  bis  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far. 

Some  persons  have  confounded  the  Ignis  Fatuus  with  the 
St.  Elmo's  Fires  called  Castor  and  Pollux  and  described  in 
our  Calendar  January  26,  p.  32,  to  which,  excepting  their  dif- 
ference of  local  situation,  they  seem  to  bear  some  analogy. 
If  one  of  these  fires  is  seen  alone  the  sailors  call  it  Helen, 
but  the  two  they  call  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  invoke  them  as 
gods.  "  These  lights  do  sometimes  about  the  evening  rest 
on  men's  heads,  and  are  a  great  and  good  omen." 

These  appearances  are  called  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  St.  Helme's 
or  St.  Elme's  Fires ;  by  the  Italians  the  Fires  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Nicholas,  and  they  are  frequently  taken  notice  of  by 
the  writers  of  voyages. 

Thus  in  "  Greene's  Conceipt,"  See.  4to.  Lond.  1598, 
p.  27  :— 

As  when  a  wavebruised  barke  long  tost  by  the  windes  in  a  tempest, 
Straies  on  a  forraine  coast,  in  danger  still  to  be  swallowed. 
After  a  world  of  feares,  with  a  Winter  of  horrible  objects — 
The  shipman's  solace,  faier  Ledas  twinnes  at  an  instant 
Signes  of  a  calme  are  seen ;  and  seene,  are  shrilly  sainted. 

To  an  inquiry  after  the  occasion  of  a  vapour  which  by 
mariners  is  called  a  Corpo  Zanto,  usually  accompanying  a  storm, 
in  the  British  Apollo,  vol.  iii.  fol.  Lond.  1710,  No.  94,  there  is 
the  following  answer : — "  A.  Whenever  this  meteor  is  seen, 
it  is  an  argument  that  the  tempest  which  it  accompanied  was 
caused  by  a  sulphureous  spirit,  rarifying  and  violently 
moving  the  clouds.  For  the  cause  of  the  fire  is  a  sulphu- 
reous and  bituminous  matter,  driven  downwards  by  the 
impetuous  motion  of  air  and  kindled  by  much  agitation. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  of  these  seen  in  the  same 
tempest,  wandering  about  in  various  motions,  as  other  Ignes 
Fatui  do,  though  sometimes  they  appear  to  rest  upon  the  sails 
or  masts  of  the  ship  :  but  for  the  most  part  they  leap  upwards 
and  downwards  without  any  intermission,  making  a  flame 
like  the  faint  burning  of  a  candle.  If  five  of  them  are  seen 
near  together,  they  are  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cora  de 
nostra  Senhora,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that  the 
storm  is  almost  over." 
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In  Thomas  Heyrick's  Submarine  Voyage,  4to.  Cambr. 
1691,  p.  2,  we  read  : — 

For  lo  !  a  sudden  storm  did  rend  the  air : 

The  sullen  heaven,  curling  in  frowns  its  brow, 
Did  dire  presaging  omens  show; 

lUboding  Helena  alone  was  there. 

Fauna. — Before  Summer  fishing  in  fresh  waters  is  over, 
we  may  briefly  enumerate  the  sorts  of  fishes  now  commonly 
in  season.  The  Trout  Salmo  fario  is  now  abundantly 
caught  in  shallow  gravelly  streams,  or  those  which  have  a 
rugged  rocky  bed.  This  fish  may  be  seen  playing  in  the 
clearest  water  among  the  stones  and  rocks.  The  Pearch 
Perca  Jluviatilis  must  be  sought  for  in  somewhat  deeper 
places,  and  is  sometimes  caught  in  floatfishing  with  globules 
of  paste  made  of  new  bread  and  sugar.  The  same  bait  will 
catch  the  Roach  Cyprinus  rutilus,  distinguishable  by  his 
red  gills,  if  we  fish  rather  below  midvvater,  and  is  frequently 
found  in  abundance  in  the  deep  holes  of  some  streams 
which  are  not  very  clear.  We  have  caught  Roach  in 
abundance  in  the  streams  of  the  Medway  near  Withyam  in 
this  month.  In  similar  situations  mav  be  found  the  Dace 
Cyprinus  le/ttiscns  known  by  its  more  silvery  whiteness,  but 
it  is  more  shy  of  biting.  The  Chub  Cyprinus  Jeses  is  found 
in  deep  holes  in  rivers,  and  will  take  a  large  bait  of  paste. 
That  beautiful  fish  the  Bleak  is  also  caught  now  in  the 
streams,  and,  like  the  Roach,  plays  about  below  midwater 
at  the  posts  of  bridges,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  stream  near 
the  reeds,  occasionally  rising  playfully  to  the  surface.  A 
southerly  wind  and  sprinkling  of  rain  greatly  increases  the 
disposition  in  the  above  fish  to  bite.  We  may  enumerate 
lastly  the  Gudgeon  Cyprinus  Gobio ;  also  the  Miller's 
Thumb  and  Stickleback.  In  Ponds  the  Carp  Cyprinus 
Carpio,  and  the  Tench  Cyprinus  Tinea,  are  now  easily  taken, 
as  are  Eels  in  ponds  and  ditches. 


3|uIb  31.      St.   Ignatius  of  Loyola   Confessor.      St. 
John  Cotumbini  Confessor.     *S'^.  Helen  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  iv,  17'.  and  sets  at  vji.  43'. 

Urania.  —  For  the  use  of  such  persons  as  may  desire 
to  know  the  precise  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  or 
Planets,  at  any  given  place,  we  subjoin  the  following  Table, 
obligingly  communicated  while  our  work  was  at  press,  by 
Stephen  Lee,  Esq. 
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Tables  for  Jinding   the   Rismg  arid  Setting  of  the  Sun^ 
Moon,  and  Planets. 

TABLE  I. 

Argument  Declination  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  or  a  Planet. 


1°—  824 

IP—  929 

21°=  958 

2  =  854 

12  ~  933 

22  zz   961 

3  =  872 

13  —  936 

23  zz   963 

4  :=   884 

14  —   940 

24  zz   965 

5  =  894 

15  =  943 

25  =  967 

6  =  902 

16  =   946 

26  =  969 

7  =  909 

17  =  949 

27  =:  971 

8  zz  915 

18  =  931 

28  =  973 

9  zz   920 

19  =   954 

29  zz   974 

10  =  925 

20  =  956 

30  =   976 

, 

TABLE  IL 

Argument  Latitude  of  the  Place. 


50" zz   008 

56"=  017 

51  1=  009 

57  =  019 

52  =  010 

58  =  020 

53  =  012 

59  =  022 

54  =  014 

60  =  024 

55  =  015 

TABLE  IIL 

Argument  Sum  of  the  Numbers  in  Tables  1  and  2. 


Rises  if   Dec. 

S. 

Sets. 

Rises  if   Dec. 

S. 

Sets. 

VI.  5  =:  834 

— ^ 

V.  55 

VIII.  0  =   970 

^z 

IV.  0 

10  =  864 

— 

50 

5  =  971 

zz 

55 

15  =:  882 

^ 

45 

10  =:  973 

:;;3 

50 

20  zz   894 

^~' 

40 

15  =  974 

ZZ 

45 

26  =  904 

— — 

35 

20  z=  976 



40 

30  =  912 

^^ 

30 

25  zi  977 

"*** 

35 

35  ==  918 

^^ 

25 

30  zi  978 

~~ 

SO 

40  =  924 



20 

35  =  980 

:zz 

25 

45  =  929 

""— 

15 

40  zz  981 

— 

20 

50  =  934 

:n 

10 

45  zz  982 

^2 

15 

55  =  938 

— M 

5 

50  zz  983 
55  zz  984 

= 

10 
5 

VII.  0  r=  941 

— 

V.  0 

IX.  0  zz  985 

^z 

fii.  0 

5  zn   945 

"T" 

IV.  55 

5  z:  986 

'~~ 

II.  55 

10  =  948 

— 

50 

10  zz  987 

— 

50 

15  r:  951 

^Z 

45 

15  zz  988 

:z: 

50 

20  =  933 

^^ 

40 

20  zz   988 

^- 

45 

25  =  936 

— 

35 

25  zz  989 

— 

40 

30  =   958 

IZll 

30 

30  zz  990 

—^ 

35 

35  ==  961 

~^ 

25 

35  rz   991 

zz 

30 

40  =  963 

zz 

20 

40  zz  991 

zz 

25 

45  =  965 

*"" 

15 

45  zz  992 

^ 

20 

50  zz   966 

— 

10 

50  zz   993 

zz 

15 

55=  968 

— 

5 

55  =  994 

^^ 

10 

Sets  if  Dec.  N. 

Rises. 

Sets  if   Dec.  N. 

Rises. 
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The  Use  of  the  foregoing  Tables  explained. — Take  out  of  Table  1  the 
number  against  Sun's  Declination,  and  out  of  Table  2  the  number  against 
the  Latitude  of  the  place;  add  them  together,  and  enter  Table  3  with  their 
Sum,  against  which  you  will  find  the  time  of  rising  and  setting. 

Example  1.  Required  the  time  when  the  Sun  rises  and  sets  on  the 
29th  February  next  at  London. 

Sun's  Declination     S.  7°.  52'.  N°  in  Table  1  r=914 
Latitude  of  London      51.  33.  N"  in  Table  2  =  10 

With  the  Sura   rr924 

Enter  Table  iii.  and  against  it  you  will  find 

Rises  at  vi.  40.     Sets  at  v.  20. 

These  Tables  will  also  serve  to  show  the  time  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  a  Planet,  or  of  the  Moon  nearly,  by- 
adding  the  time  of  rising  and  setting  found  as  if  for  the 
Sun  to  the  time  of  the  Moon  or  Planet  passing  the  Meri- 
dian. 

Example  2.  On  the  1st  January  next  the  Sun  will  pass  the  Meridian 
at  IX.  11.  P.  M.  Dec.  23".  28'.  N.  when  will  he  rise  and  set  at  York? 
%  Dec.  N.     23".  28'.  N"  Tab.  1=964 
Lat.  of  Yor's;  63.    58.    N"  Tab.  2=  14 

0  rises  0  sets 

978=111.30  vin.  30 

If.  passes  the  Meridian  ix.  11  ix.  11 

i;  rises   1.41  %  sets  5.  41 

Example  3.  On  the  19th  January  next  the  Moon  will  pass  the  Meridian 
of  London  at  1.  34.  A.M.  Dec.  11".  47'.  N.  when  will  she  rise  and  set 
at  London  ? 

d  Dec.  N.   ..•  11».  47'.  N"  Tab.  1=932 
Lat.  of  London    51.  33.  N"  Tab.  2=  10 

0  rises         ©  sets 

942=iv.  59  VII.  1 

Q  passes  Meridian  r.  34  i.  34 

({  rises    6.33         viii.  35  Q  sets. 

Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Ffth  Day  of  July. 

M.  s. 

July  1st,  to  the  time  by  the  Dial   add  •  •  •  •  3   15 

6th, 4  11 

IJth, - 4  59 

16th, • . . .  5  35 

21st, - 5  58 

26th, 6     8 

31st,    6     3 

We  have  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  above 
Table  of  the  Equation  as  applying  to  1823,  &c.  leaving  the 
reader  to  make  the  trifling  calculation  of  difference  for  each 
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year.    The  following  Table  will  show  nearly  the  fluctuation 
of  the  Equation. 

Table  of  Equation  of  Time  on  July  31. 

In  1812  leap  year    =  6'.     1".  7.  In    1816  leap  yearz:  6'.  0".  7, 

1813 •=  5.    59.     8.  1817     =6.    0.    4. 

1814 '=6.      1.    3.  1818     =6.    1.     2.- 

1815 —  6.      1.    7.  1819     =6.4.     2. 

In   the    following   Table  the    reader   may  compare   the 
equation  for  July  and  August  during  three  several  years. 


In  1818. 

1821. 

1823. 

Day 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 
11 
IS 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 

July 

August 

July 

August 

July 

August 

3'  fa.  17" 

3  40 

4  2 
4   22 
4   42 

4  59 

5  15 
5   28 
5   40 
5   50 

5  57 

6  2 
6    6 
6    6 
6    5 
6    1 

5' fa.  58" 
5   51 
5   41 
5   29 
5   14 
4   57 
4   33 
4   16 
3   52 
3   26 
2   59 
2   27 
1   58 
1   25 
0   51 
0   15 

3' fa.  21" 

3  44 

4  6 
4   26 

4  45 

5  2 
5   17 
3   30 
5   42 
5   51 

5  38 

6  4 
6    6 
6    7 
6    6 
6    1 

5'  fa.  58': 
3   51 
3   40 

3  28 
5   12 

4  55 
4   35 
4   13 
3   49 
3   23 
2   55 
2   25 
1   54 
1   21 
0   46 
0   10 

3'  fa.  15" 

3  38 

4  0 
4   21 
4   41 

4  59 

5  15 
5   29 
5   41 
5   51 

5  59 

6  4 
6    7 
6    8 
6    7 
6    3 

6' fa.  0" 
5   53 
5   44 
5   32 
5   17 
5    1 
4   42 
4   20 
3   57 
3   31 
3    4 
2   34 
2    3 
1   SO 
0   56 
0   20 

By  these  Tables  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  that  for  all 
common  purposes,  the  Tables  we  have  inserted  at  the  end 
of  each  month  will  serve  for  many  years  to  come. 

How  to  set  a  Clock  or  Watch  hy  this  Table  :  —  For  example,  Jan.  the 

1st  we  find,  by  looking  into  the  Table,  that  a  Clock  to  be  riglit  must  be 

3  minutes  42  seconds  faster  than  a  Sun  Dial ;  therefore  we  set  it  so  much 

faster  accordingly.     And  so  of  the  rest.     Twelve  o'clock  is  the  best  time  to 

set  a  Clock  or  a  Watch  by  a  Dial. 

Observe — a  Sun  Dial  shows  solar  or  apparent  time  ;  but  a  Clock  and 
a  Watch  should  be  set  to  equal  or  mean  time,  as  the  Table  directs,  to  go 
true. 
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AUGUST.     AUGUSTMONAT.     CEREALIS. 


August].  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  The  Seven 
Machabees  tvith  their  Mother  Martyrs.  SS.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  Virgins  and  Martyrs.  St. 
Ethelwold  of  Winchester,  B.  C.  St.  Pellegrini 
Hermit.     Lammas  Day. 

0  rises  at  iv.  18'.  and  sets  at  vii.  42'. 

Chronology. — Columbus  discovered  America  in  1498. 
Henry  III.  of  France  murdered  at  St.  Cloud  in  1589. 
Battle  of  Prince  Ferdinand  at  Minden  in  1759. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chains,  prisons,  and  implements 
of  torture  of  many  Saints,  were  often  their  greatest  glory, 
as  they  served  to  prove  their  stedfastness  in  the  true  faith, 
and  were  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  affording  a  means 
for  proving  the  sanctity  of  their  doctrine.  Various  cures 
are  also  related  as  being  made  by  means  of  these  instru- 
ments of  the  confinement  and  torture  of  the  Saints.  Thus, 
for  example,  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  festival  of  that  day.  See 
Butler's  Lives  of' the  Saints,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

The  term  Lammas  Day  is  a  corruption  of  Loafmass,  and 
is  a  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  British  custom  of  celebrating 
the  gifts  of  Ceres,  or  the  frumentous  produce  of  the  Earth ; 
whence  Bread  is  made,  and  human  life  supported.  As, 
however,  there  are  different  accounts  of  this  name,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  few  authorities,  and  some  account  of  the  customs 
and  antiquities  of  the  day.  We  extract  the  following  ac- 
count from  Brande's  Popular  Antiquities  : — 

On  Lammas  Day,  or  the  Gule  of  August. —  Dr.  Pettingal, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  67,  derives 
"  Gule"  from  the  Celtic  or  British  "  Wyl,"  or  "  Gwyl," 
signifying  a  festival  or  holiday,  and  explains  "  Gule  of 
August"  to  mean  no  more  than  the  holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  in  August,  when  the  people  of  England  under 
popery  paid  their  Peter  pence. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Blount,  who  tells  us  that  Lammas 
Day,  the  first  of  August,  otherwise  called  the  Gule,  or  Yule 
of  August,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  British  words  "  Gwyl 
Awst,"  signifying  the  Feast  of  August.  He  adds,  indeed, 
"  or  it  may  come  from  Ymcula,  chains;  that  day  being 
called  in  Latin  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula." 
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Gebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  tells  us,  that  as  the 
month  of  August  was  the  first  in  the  Egyptian  year,  the 
first  day  of  it  was  called  Gule,  which  being  Latinized  makes 
Gula.  Our  legendaries,  surprised  at  seeing  this  word  at 
the  head  of  the  month  of  August,  did  not  overlook,  but 
converted  it  to  their  own  purpose.  They  m?de  out  of  it  the 
Feast  of  the  daughter  of  the  Tribune  Quirinus,  cured  of 
some  disorder  in  Gula,  the  throat,  by  kissing  the  chains  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  feast  is  solemnized  on  this  day. 

"  Comme  le  mois  d'Aout  etoit  le  premier  mois  de  I'annee 
Egyptienne,  on  en  appella  le  premier  jour  Gule:  ce  mot 
Latinise  fit  Gula.  Nos  legendaires,  surpris  de  voir  ce  nom 
a  la  tete  du  mois  d'Aout,  ne  s'oubli^rent  pas :  ils  en  firent 
la  Fete  de  la  Fille  du  Tribun  Quirinus,  guerie  d'un  mal  de 
gorge  en  baisant  les  Liens  de  Saint  Pierre  dont  on  celebre 
la  Fete  ce  jour-la.' 

So  also  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  "  Gula  Augusti  saepe 
obvenit  in  membranis  antiquis  praesertim  forensibus  pro 
festo  S.  Petri  ad  Vincula :  quod  in  ipsis  calendis  Augusti 
celebratur.  Occasionem  inter  alias  Durandus  suggerit 
lib.  vii.  cap.  19.  Quirinum  Tribunum  filiam  habuisse  guttu- 
rosam  :  quae  osculata,  iussu  Alexandri  Papae  (a  B.  Petro 
sexti)  vincula  quibus  Petrus  sub  Nerone  coercitus  fuerat,  a 
morbo  liberatur." 

Gebelin's  etymon  of  the  word  will  hereafter  be  considered 
under  Yule  as  formerly  used  to  signify  Christmas. 

"  Lammass  Day,  in  the  Sahsbury  Manuals,  is  called 
'  Benedictio  novorum  fructuum ;'  in  the  Red  Book  of  Derby, 
hlaf  maejye  baej;  see  also  Oros.  Interp.  1.  6.  c.  19.  But  in 
the  Sax.  Chron.  p.  138,  A.  D.  1009,  it  is  hlam  maepfe. 
Mass  was  a  word  for  festival :  hence  our  way  of  naming  the 
festivals  of  Christmass,  Candlemass,  Martinmass,  &c.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  Lammass  quasi  Lamb  masse,  from  the 
offering  of  the  tenants  at  York,  may  we  not  rather  suppose 
the  j:  to  have  been  left  out  in  course  of  time  from  general 
use,  and  La-mass,  or  hla  maejje,  will  appear?"  Gent.  Mag. 
Jan.  1799,  p.  33. 

Ceres.  —  The  rich  glow  of  the  yellow  and  ripened  Corn 
which  increases  through  the  last  weeks  of  July,  is  now  in 
perfection,  and  gives  the  country  a  pleasing  look  of  plenty. 
Burns,  the  Scotch  poet,  has  elegantly  expressed  the  appear- 
ances of  a  fine  evening  among  ripe  Corn  in  this  season. 

Song,  Lammas  Night. 

Tune,  *  Corn  Rigs  are  bonnie,' 
It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  Corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  Moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
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The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed. 

Till  'tween  the  late  and  early; 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  Barley. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  Barley : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain, 

I  lov'd  her  mo»t  sincerely, 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  Barley. 

I   lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace, 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  Barley! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  ! 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  Barley. 

I  hae  been  biythe  wi'  comrades  dear, 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin, 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear, 

I  hae  been  happy  tliinkin  ; 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  Barley. 

Corti   rigs,  an'    Barley   rigs. 

An'    Corn    rigs,   are    bonnie ; 
ril  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night 

Amang   the   rigs   wi'  Annie. 

Spei  ad  forum  olitorium.     Martis  templum  Cons. — Rom.  Cal. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  day  among* 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  consideration  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars  was  this  day  celebrated  by  them.  But  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  the  coincidence  with  the  day  between  the 
Festum  Spei  ad  forum  olitorium  of  old  Rome,  and  the  Fides, 
Spes,  et  Charitas,  the  names  of  three  female  martyrs  cele- 
brated on  this  day  among  more  modern  Christians. 

Sextilis  was  the  ancient  Roman  name  of  this  month, 
being  the  sixth  from  March.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
changed  this  name,  and  gave  it  his  own,  because  in  this 
month  Caesar  Augustus  took  possession  of  his  first  consul- 
ship, celebrated  three  triumphs,  reduced  Egypt  under  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people,  and  put  an  end  to  all  civil 
wars. 

Many  are  the  ancient  miracles  which,  during  the  flou- 
rishing ages  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  related  to  have 
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been  wrought  on  this  day ;  but  none,  perhaps,  are  recorded 
on  more  positive  testimony  than  the  following  recent 
miracle,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Lammas  Day 
1823,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph  in  Ireland.  Determined 
not  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  any  vague  and  hearsay  accounts 
of  this  either  real  or  pretended  miracle,  we  have  selected  and 
subjoined  the  authentic  document  from  the  Titular  Bishop 
of  Dublin,  giving  an  account  of  it  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  August,  1823. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these 
Catholic  miracles,  is  the  consistency  of  their  nature  and 
object,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity  to  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  the  positive  nature  of  the  testimony  on 
which  they  are  recorded. 

Extract  of  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Itomaii  Catholic 
Clergy  and  Laity. 

Beloved  Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, — A  delightful  duty 
has  devolved  upon  us  :  it  is  "  to  reveal  and  to  confess  the 
works  of  God."  With  a  heart  at  once  struck  with  awe,  and 
inflamed  with  gratitude  to  the  "  God  of  all  consolation,"  we 
proclaim  to  you  a  new  and  wonderful  manifestation  of  his 
goodness,  which  we  have  just  had  the  happiness  to  witness. 
Mary  Stuart,  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Ranelagh,  has, 
through  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  that  Omnipotent 
Being  who  "  killeth  and  maketh  alive,"  been  restored  instan- 
taneously to  health,  from  a  state  of  grievous  and  hopeless 
infirmity,  for  the  relief  of  which  all  the  resources  of  human 
skill  had  been  expended  in  vain. 

The  account  of  this  wonderful  cure  reached  us  officially 
on  the  2d  instant,  in  a  letter  from  the  Prioress.  This  com- 
munication stated,  in  substance,  that  one  of  the  religious 
sisters  of  that  community,  by  name  Mary  Stuart,  had  been 
afflicted  with  sickness  for  four  years  and  seven  months; 
that  during  that  period  she  had  frequent  attacks  of  paralysis, 
each  of  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  with  immediate  disso- 
lution; that  the  most  powerful  remedies  had  been  applied, 
without  producing  any  other  than  partial  and  temporary 
relief;  that  for  several  months  past  she  had  been  confined 
to  her  bed,  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of  assisting  herself, 
or  of  moving  out  of  the  position  in  which  she  was  laid  ;  that 
when  moved  by  her  attendants,  how  gently  soever,  she  not 
only  suffered  much  pain,  but  was  also  liable  to  great  danger, 
and  to  the  temporary  loss  of  speech,  and  that  for  the  last 
five  weeks  she  had  lost  the  power  of  articulation;  that  up 
to   the   morningr  of  the   1st  instant  she  continued  in   this 
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deplorable  state,  without  any  symptom  of  amendment,  and 
apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid ;  that  on  a  certain 
hour  that  morning,  as  had  been  settled  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, she  united  her  devotion,  as  did  also  her  numerous 
friends,  v^^ith  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  was  to 
be  offered  by  Alexander,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  immediately  from  God  that  relief  which  no 
human  means  could  afford ;  that  with  this  view  she  received, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  the  divine  communion  at  the 
mass,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  same  hour  in  her 
chamber  for  her  recovery ;  that,  mass  being  ended,  and  no 
cure  as  yet  effected,  she  was  in  the  act  of  resigning  herself 
with  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  when  instantly 
she  felt  a  power  of  a  movement  and  a  capability  of  speech  ; 
that  she  exclaimed  with  an  animated  voice,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts!"  raised  herself  without  assistance 
to  offer  on  bended  knees  the  tribute  of  her  gratitude  to 
heaven ;  called  for  her  attire,  left  that  bed  to  which  she  had 
been  for  so  many  months  as  it  were  fastened,  walked  to 
the  Convent  Chapel  with  a  firm  step,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  the  community  and  congregation,  joined  her 
relio-ious  sisters  in  the  solemn  thankso-ivino-  which  was 
offered  up  to  God  for  this  wonderful  interposition  of  his 
goodness. 

Peace  be  to  you,  brethren,  and  charity  with  faith  from 
God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Amen. 

(Signed)     Daniel  Murray,  D.D.  &c. 
Dublin,  15th  August,  1823. 

The  above  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the  very  respect- 
able Archbishop. 

A  certain  modern  writer  observes,  that  those  who  waver 
in  opinion  respecting  Catholic  miracles,  should,  after  read- 
ing this  statement,  peruse  the  works  of  the  learned  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  numerous  other  books  on  miracles, 
then  read  the  positive  evidence  given  of  the  miracles  of 
St.  Winifred's  Well  in  Wales,  and  others  of  this  sort.  Those 
who  examine  these  miracles  with  the  mind  of  a  devout 
Christian,  will  perhaps  admit  them  on  the  high  authority  on 
which  they  stand,  while  the  sceptical  will  know  what  infer- 
ences to  draw  respecting  human  testimony  in  general,  and 
will  redouble  their  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  any  recorded 
fact  prima  facie  improbable.  But  we  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  leave  this  interesting  subject  in  so  strange  a  dilemma  as 
the  above,  without  adverting  to  a  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  and  other  similar  cures  on  physical  principles,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  allows  the  sceptic  to  doubt  of  the  real 
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interposition  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  exculpate  the  pious  Ca- 
tholic from  the  charge  of  imposture.  The  physical  effect  of 
strong  mental  emotions  on  the  nervous  system,  and,  through 
it,  on  the  system  of  blood  vessels,  is  readily  admitted  ; 
whereby  even  local  diseases  originating  in  a  morbid  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  parts  of  the  body  are  often  cured. 
Such  cures  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  imagina- 
tion, and  really  consist  in  a  certain  effect  produced  on  the 
nervous  parts  and  on  the  circulation,  by  means  of  the  ima- 
gination and  other  mental  emotions.  Several  pamphlets  have 
been  written  in  explanation  of  miraculous  cures,  which  have 
explained  them  in  this  way,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
usual  method  of  impeaching  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses. 
This  explanation  holds  good  with  regard  to  cures  of  dis- 
eases ;  but  how  shall  we  make  it  apply  to  the  resurrection 
of  dead  bodies  to  life,  to  the  restoration  of  parts  of  the 
body  actually  lost,  to  the  endowment  of  certain  persons 
with  temporary  preternatural  powers  ?  These  are  puzzling 
questions.  We  have  pushed  the  subject  as  far  as  it  will  go ; 
and  though  we  might,  on  a  first  view,  be  inclined  to  admit 
with  the  physicians  that  the  strong  action  of  the  cerebral 
organs  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Ideality,  might  so  act  on  the 
body  as  to  perform  wonderful  cures,  yet  we  must  deny  their 
power  to  produce  those  miracles  of  a  yet  higher  order  which 
the  catholic  church  can  produce  in  every  age,  recorded  on 
testimony  equally  positive  and  convincing.  Let  the  reader 
who  begins  with  this  subject  go  through  with  it,  and  peruse, 
not  merely  a  few  cases  of  miracles  which  have  taken  place 
within  these  few  years,  but  a  numerous  and  consistent  series 
of  similar  miraculous  attestations  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
catholic  church,  recorded  by  the  Saints  and  Fathers  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  era  to  the  present  time.  Many  of 
these  do  not  relate  to  cures,  but  to  Visions  and  Spectra  of 
departed  persons  and  to  Dreams.  Now,  though  Visions  and 
Spectra  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  effect  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,  yet  their  coincidence  with  future  events  cannot; 
besides,  many  of  the  miracles  recorded  on  good  authority 
relate  to  the  actual  resuscitation  of  dead  persons  I  It  might 
in  each  recorded  case  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  how  far  the 
said  persons  were  actually  dead?  and  in  prophetic  visions, — 
How  far  the  predicted  event  could  be  foreseen,  and  by  im- 
pressing the  mind  strongly,  become  the  basis  of  a  spectral 
illusion  ?  As  we  said  before,  we  offer  no  opinion  of  our  own, 
but  we  wish  to  caution  our  readers  from  forming  any  one  has- 
tily on  the  authority  of  the  medical  scribes  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  which  deserves  the  fullest  investigation,  as  it 
involves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  all  miracles  together. 

c  c 
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See  the  various  works  on  miracles  ;  refer  also  to  Feb.  18, 
May  3,  and  to  November  3,  of  this  our  Calendar. 


August  2.      St.  Alfrida  Virgin.      St.   Stephen  Pope 

and  Martyr. 

Chronology.  —  Battle  of  Chaeronea  won  by  Philip,  B.  C.  338. 
William  II.  killed  in  New  Forest  in  1100.  Battle  of  Blenheim  won  by 
Marlborough  in  1704. 

Flora. — China  Aster  Aster  Chinensis  is  now  in  full  blow  in  tolerably 
early  years,  and  continues  flowering  till  the  very  end  of  October  or  even 
longer,  and  contributes  mainly  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  our  Autumn 
gardens  :  it  is  a  native  of  China.  A  very  numerous  tribe  of  syngenesious 
plants  are  now  in  flower  both  exotics  and  natives  of  Europe.  The  Hiera- 
cium  st/lvaticu7/t,  the  H.  umbellatum,  and  others  of  this  sort,  are  in  flower 
on  our  banks  under  hedges.  In  gardens  the  Hieracium  uurantiacum  is  in 
great  beauty,  its  deep  orange  flowers  bearing  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
bright  yellow  of  other  species.  The  African  Marigold  Tagctes  erecta,  as 
well  as  the  French  Marigold  Tagetes  patula,  are  in  blow,  and  are  generally 
great  favourites;  their  leaves  have  a  very  peculiar  smell.  Some  of  the 
solstitial  plants  are  now  fading,  as  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  &c. ;  but  others 
continue  to  blow,  and  the  aestival  plants  being  just  coming  into  perfection, 
aiford  to  florists  this  season  a  rich  and  beautiful  parterre.  The  hopes  of  the 
gardener  are  rested  on  fair  weather  now,  as  the  continued  weeping  and 
blowing  of  a  rainy  St.  Swithin,  whose  forty  days  are  not  yet  ended,  often 
cause  terrible  havoc  in  the  flower  beds  at  this  time  in  wet  Summers,  which 
every  now  and  then  occur. 

That  elegant  tree  the  Mountain  Ash  is,  during  this  and  the  following 
month,  in  its  greatest  beauty,  owing  to  its  clusters  of  bright  red  berries 
which  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  gardens,  and  which  continue  till  late  in 
Autumn,  when  they  fall  or  are  blown  down  by  the  winds. 

Fauna. — The  Ladybird  or  Ladycow  is  now  very  common. 
This  insect,  so  often  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  blights 
in  Apple  trees,  is  in  reality  the  best  remedy  against  that 
disease  ;  as,  both  when  perfect  and  in  its  larve  state,  it  feeds 
entirely  upon  the  Aphis,  a  genus  of  which  the  blight  in 
question  is  a  species  ;  hence  the  Ladybird  may  be  frequently 
seen  in  the  cankered  spots  of  Apple  trees  ;  not  indeed  suck- 
ing their  nutritious  juices,  but  devouring  the  real  enemy  of 
the  future  hopes  of  the  orchard.  In  the  Hop  countries  the 
Ladybird  is  not  less  useful,  as  it  is  well  known  to  destroy 
the  blight  which  does  so  much  injury  to  that  delicate  plant. 
Let  us  then,  instead  of  destroying  this  beautiful  insect,  greet 
our  benefactor  with  a  song  :  it  is  an  address  to  the  Ladybird, 
from  the  German,  of  which  we  have  in  England  preserved 
only  the  second  verse  : — 

Ladybird !  Ladybird  !  pretty  one,  stay, 
Come  sit  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay. 

With  me  shall  no  mischief  betide  thee; 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  here, 
I  only  would  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear. 

Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee. 
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Ladybird !  Ladybird  !  fly  away  licme, 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  roam, 

List!  list!  to  their  cry  and  bewailing! 
The  pitiless  Spider  is  weaving  their  doom; 
Then  Ladybird,  Ladybird,  fly  away  home, 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  thy  children's  bewailing  ! 

Fly  back  again,  back  again,  Ladybird  dear; 
Thy  neighbours  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here, 

With  them  shall  no  peril  attend  thee ; 
They'll  guard  thee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care. 
They'll  gaze  on  thy  beautiful  winglets  so  fair. 

They'll  love  thee,  and  ever  befriend  thee. 

Ladybird,  ILadyhird,  whither  jiy  you, 

To  rest  on  the  Rose  oi'  to  sip  of  the  dew  ? 

Ladybird,  Ladybird,  come  to  my  bower; 

It  will  shade  you  from  Sun  and  defend  you  from  shower. 


August  3.     Invention  of  St.  Stephens  Relics.     St.  Nico- 
demus.     St.  Gamaliel.     St.  Wolthen. 

This  day  is  celebrated  the  finding  of  the  rehcs  of 
St.  Stephen  under  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  called  Carpha- 
gansala,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Lucian  a  priest,  who  was  warned 
to  look  for  them  by  an  extraordinary  vision  in  the  year  415  ; 
a  full  account  whereof  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  8vo.  London,  1815,  vol.  8.  p.  39.  Some  consider 
St.  Nicodemus  as  being  the  greatest  festival  today.  Lydia 
of  Thyatira  is  by  some  martyrologists  commemorated  today. 

Chronology.  —  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  this  day  in  1492, 
from  Palos  in  Andalusia. 

Flora. — The  Amaranth  Amaranthus  hypochondriacus  is  in  full  flower. 
This  plant  has  got  the  whimsical  name  of  Love  lies  Bleeding,  perhaps  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  long  spiral  red  flower  stalks  fall  down  and  lie  on 
the  ground.  There  is,  however,  another  common  species  with  red  leaves, 
whose  flowers  are  always  erect,  called  Prince's  Feather.  The  Holyhock 
Althea  rosea  is  now  in  full  flower,  and  shows  innumerable  varieties  of 
colour:  it  continues  to  blow  till  the  end  of  October.  The  hedges  are  no« 
ornamented  with  the  Toadflax  Antirrhenum  Linaria,  whose  tall  pyramida. 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  when  rising  from  the 
green  hedge.  This  plant  continues  to  flower  till  September.  But  of  all 
the  abovementioned  plants  the  Holyhock  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  is 
known  all  over  Europe.  The  French  call  it  Rose  d'outre  Mer  or  La  passe 
Rose ;  the  Italians  Alcea  rosea.     The  poet  Smith  says. 

And  from  the  nectaries  of  Holyhock 

The  humble  Bee  e'en  till  he  faint  will  sip. 

We  have  observed  of  Amaranths  that  there  are  two  kinds 
most  commonly  cultivated.  They  are  beautiful  plants,  and 
they  remind  us  of  Milton's  use  of  the  Amaranth,  when 
speaking  of  the  multitude  of  angels  assembled  before  the 

Deity:— 

•  To  the  ground 

With  solenm  adoration  down  thev  cast 
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Their  crowns  inwove  with  Amaranth  and  gold; 

Immortal  Amaranth,  a  flower  which  once         i 

In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Began  to  bloom,  but  soon  for  man's  offence 

To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  ; 

With  these  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  enwreathed  with  beams ; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  Roses  smiled. 

The  following  occurs  in  Shelley's  Rosalind  and  Helen : 

Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would  come, 
With  willing  steps  climbing  that  rugged  height, 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands  bound 
With  Amaranth  flowers,  which,  in  the  clime's  despite, 
Filled  the  froze  air  with  unaccustomed  light. 
Such  flowers  as  in  tiie  wintry  memory  bloom 
Of  one  friend  left,  adorned  that  frozen  tomb. 

"  In  Portugal,  and  other  warm  countries,  the  churches  are, 
in  Winter,  adorned  with  the  Globe  Amaranth.  Cowley  and 
Rapin,  in  their  Latin  poems  on  plants  and  gardens,  make 
honourable  mention  of  the  Amaranth  ;  but  the  translations 
of  those  poems  are  too  unworthy  of  their  originals  to  admit 
of  quotation,  and  a  friend  who  would  have  supplied  me  with 
better  is  on  a  distant  journey." — Dojnestic  Flora. 

The  Cockscomb  Amaranth  is  a  very  showy  and  remark- 
able plant. 

The  Amaranth  is  recommended,  among  other  flowers,  as 

a  food  for  Bees  : — 

II  time  e  1'  Amaranto 
Dei  trapiantare  ancora,  e  quell'  altr'  erbe 
Che  danno  a  questa  greggia  amabil  cibo. 

Le  Api  del  Kucellai. 

Moore  speaks  of  them  as  being  used  for  the  hair : — 

Amaranths  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  through  Zamara's  shades. 

From  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote  one  may  suppose  that 
Amaranths  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  Spanish  ladies  in 
the  time  of  Cervantes. 


August  4.    St.  Dominic  Confessor.     St.  Luanus  Abbot 

in  Ireland. 

0  rises  at  iv.  23'.  and  sets  at  vii.  37'. 

Chronologv. — Battle  of  Eversham  in  Worcestershire  in  1265.     Calais 
taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1347. 
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Floua. — The  Roundleaved  Bellflower  Campanula  rotundifolia,  which 
begins  to  blow  in  July,  now  flowers  abundantly,  and  continues  through  the 
Autumn  to  decorate  the  ruined  walls,  dry  banks,  and  sides  of  pastures,  with 
its  little  hanging  lightblue  flowers.  A  few  specimens  in  suitable  situations 
blow  earlier,  but  the  flowers  are  not  numerous  till  this  time.  The  following 
descriptive  lines  are  from  "  May  you  like  it?" — 

To  the  Bellflower. 

With  drooping  bells  of  clearest  blue. 
Thou  didst  attract  my  childish  view, 

Almost  resembling 
The  azure  butterflies  that  flew 
'         Where  on  the  heath  thy  blossoms  grew, 
So  lightly  trembling. 

Where  feathery  fern  and  golden  broom 
Increase  the  sandrock  cavern's  gloom, 

I've  seen  thee  tangled, 
'Mid  tufts  of  purple  heather  bloom 
By  vain  Arachne's  treacherous  loom 

With  dewdrops  spangled. 

'Mid  ruins  tumbling  to  decay. 

Thy  flowers  their  heavenly  hues  display. 

Still  freshly  springing, 
Where  pride  and  pomp  have  past  away 
On  mossy  tomb  and  turret  gray, 

Like  friendship  clinging. 

When  Glowworm  lamps  illume  the  scene, 
And  silvery  Daisies  dot  the  green. 

Thy  flowers  revealing,  , 

Perchance  to  soothe  the  fairy  queen, 
With  faint  sweet  tones  on  night  serene, 

Soft  bells  are  pealing. 

But  most  I  love  thine  azure  braid, 
When  softer  flowers  are  all  decayed. 

And  thou  appearest 
Stealing  beneath  the  Hedgerow  shade, 
Like  joys  that  linger  as  they  fade, 

Whose  last  are  dearest. 

Thou  art  the  flower  of  memory; 
The  pensive  soul  recalls  in  thee 

The  year's  past  pleasures ; 
And,  led  by  kindred  thought,  will  flee, 
Till,  back  to  careless  infancy, 

The  path  she  measures. 

Beneath  autumnal  breezes  bleak, 
So  faintly  fair,  so  sadly  meek, 

I've  seen  thee  bending, 
Pale  as  the  pale  blue  veins  that  streak 
Consumption's  thin,  transparent  cheek, 

With  death  hues  blending. 
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Thou  shalt  be  Sorrow's  love  and  mine; 
The  Violet  and  the  Eglantine 

With  Spring  are  banished. 
In  Sumnner  Pinks  and  Roses  shine, 
But  I  of  thee  my  wreath  will  twine, 

When  these  are  vanished. 


^ujust  5.  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  ad 
Nives.  St.  Oswald.  St.  Memmius.  SS.  Afra 
and  others  Martyrs. 

The  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Nives  at 
Rome  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  sufficient  whereon  to 
found  an  anniversary  festival. 

.  Saluti  in  Colle  Quirinali. — Rom.  Cal. 

Hygeia. — The  Romans  consecrated  this  day  to  health  on 
the  Quirinal  Mountain,  which  suggests  our  salutary  article 
for  this  time  of  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  Midsummer 
as  well  as  Midwinter  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
healthy  seasons,  and  that  Spring  and  Autumn  produce  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  respective  diseases.  It 
seems  therefore  wise  to  sacrifice  to  health  at  a  season  when, 
from  the  first  decline  of  temperature,  we  may  anticipate  the 
beginning  of  autumnal  complaints.  A  moderate  diet  and 
occasional  gentle  doses  of  opening  medicine  at  this  time 
often  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  bowel  complaints  so 
prevalent  a  few  weeks  hence.  But  the  notion  that  these 
disorders  are  produced  by  eating  the  autumnal  fruits  is  quite 
without  foundation.  Excess  in  any  thing  is  bad,  but  in 
moderate  quantities  fruits  are  likely,  not  only  by  keeping  the 
bowels  open  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  violent  diarrheas, 
but  to  mollify  their  effects  on  the  constitution  when  they  do 
occur,  and  to  render  the  occurrence  of  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  less  likely,  by  cooling  the  whole  system. 

Salus  was  the  goddess  of  health,  and  the  porch  of  the 
temple  was  called  Porta  Salutaris.  Ilygeia,  which  we  have 
used  to  head  our  medical  articles,  was  daughter  to  Aescu- 
lapius the  father  of  medicine,  who  was  so  skilled  in  the  art 
that  he  raised  Hippolytus  to  life.  He  used  to  carry  a  Dog 
with  him  as  his  Surgeon,  and  a  Goat  as  his  Apothecary. 

CoELUM. — We  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  beauties  of 
a  Summer  evening  at  this  time  of  year,  before  the  long 
twilight  is  exchanged  for  the  more  perfect  darkness  of  au- 
tumnal nights;  and  subjoin  these  descriptive  lines  :  — 
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A  Summer  Evening  Churchyard,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire. 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vajjour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray ; 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 

In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of  day: 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  departing  day, 
Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea; 

Light,  sound,  and  motion,  own  the  potent  sway, 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery. 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  churchtower  grass 

Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aerial  Pile  !  whose  pinnacles 

Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 
Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells, 

Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant  spire, 
Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 
Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres; 

And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound. 
Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stirs. 

Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  living  things  around, 
And,  mingling  with  the  still  night  and  mute  sky, 
Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  softened,  death  is  mild 

And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night : 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 

Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from  human  sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep. 


August  6.  Transfiguratio  Jesu  Chrtsti.  St. 
Xyst'us  II.  Pope  and  Martyr.  SS.  Justus  and 
Pastor  Martyrs. 

Urania.  —  If,  about  half  past  nine  at  this  time  of 
year,  we  go  out  and  look  up  into  the  sky,  the  following  will 
be  the  appearance  and  order  of  the  constellations.  In  the 
western  hemisphere,  we  shall  observe  Ursa  Major  whose 
stars  are  called  Charles's  Wain  and  whose  English  name  is 
the  Great  Bear,  to  the  northwest ;  and  Arcturus  below  mid- 
heaven  in  the  west:  in  west  southwest,  about  midheaven, 
the  Northern  Crown :  in  the  southwest  by  south,  near  the 
horizon,  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Scorpion,  Antares  the  first 
being  the  lowest  and  more  to  the  south  :  in  the  south  south- 
west, nearly  in  midheaven,  the  two  first  stars   of  Hercules 
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and  the  Serpentbearer,  the  first  of  Hercules  being  the  most 
to  the  westward. 

Lucida  Lyrae  the  first  star  of  the  Harp,  is  now  on  the 
meridian,  about  thirteen  degrees  from  the  zenith. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  we  perceive  Lucida  Aquilae  the 
first  of  the  Eagle  about  midheaven  in  south  southeast,  and  the 
four  stars  of  the  Dolphin  more  to  the  eastward  ;  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  zenith  to  the  eastern  point,  passes  through 
Lucida  Cygni  the  first  star  of  the  Swan,  and  the  four  stars  in 
Pegasus  and  Andromeda.  Of  these  four  stars,  the  first  of 
Pegasus  is  in  east  by  south ;  the  second  higher  up,  almost 
due  east;  the  third,  the  nearest  to  the  horizon,  rather  more 
eastward ;  and  the  first  of  Andromeda  in  east  by  north, 
higher  in  the  heavens  than  the  first,  but  lower  than  the 
second  of  Pegasus.  Capella  is  near  the  horizon  between 
east  by  north  and  north  northeast.  We  may  now  attempt 
to  discover  more  of  the  Swan :  the  first  star  being  nearer  to 
the  zenith  than  it  is  to  the  second  of  Pegasus,  and  the 
second  being  discovered  by  the  line  connecting  the  first  of 
the  Harp  and  the  Dolphin,  this  second  star  being  nearer  to 
the  Harp  than  the  Dolphin.  In  the  line  joining  the  second 
and  first  of  the  Swan,  but  nearest  to  the  first,  is  the  third  ; 
and  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  this  third  on  each  side 
of  the  line  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Swan,  the  fourth 
being  the  highest.  The  first  is  in  the  tail,  the  second  in  the 
beak,  the  third  in  the  belly,  the  fourth  in  the  right  wing, 
and  the  fifth  in  the  left  wing,  of  the  Swan:  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  four  last  stars,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  con- 
stellation, it  is  not  to  be  discovered  without  some  little 
trouble. 

Arcturus,  setting  in  the  west,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
earlier  in  the  evening.  The  colour  of  this  star  is  more  red 
than  many  of  them,  like  that  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  nearest  to  our  solar  system.  This  star 
is  in  the  constellation  Bootes,  and  derives  its  name  from 
being  just  under  the  tail  of  the  Bear. 

We  must  distinguish  well  the  Little  from  the  Great  Bear. 
The  former  Ursa  Minor  extends  her  tail  to  the  pole,  where 
Polaris  a  double  star  is,  from  a  Nymph  of  Ida,  called 
Cynosura ;  hence  Milton  in  Comus  : — 

And  thou  slialt  be  my  star  of  A  ready. 
Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  constellations,  and 
has  been  well  known  to  mariners  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  as  affording  an  easy  method  of 
determining  a  ship's  course,  and  the  latitude  of  a  place  in 
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the  northern  hemisphere.  This  star,  however,  is  not  exactly 
in  the  pole,  for  its  declination  is,  at  present  (1823),  about  88" 
21'  47"*5 ;  and,  consequently,  the  complement  of  this,  or  its 
polar  distance,  is  P  38'  12"*5.  Hence,  if  the  altitude  of  this 
star  be  found  when  it  is  on  the  meridian  above  the  pole,  and 
this  polar  distance  be  subtracted  from  it,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation;  or  if  the  polar 
distance  be  added  to  the  altitude  of  the  star  when  on  the 
meridian  below  the  pole,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

According  to  ancient  tradition,  Ursa  Minor  represents 
Areas  the  son  of  Calisto,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  the  heavens 
under  the  figure  of  a  Bear.  It  embraces  the  pole  of  the 
world,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  seven  stars  disposed 
like  those  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  in  a  contraiy  position. 

The  Pole  Star  has  been  known  as  long  as  any  thing  in 
astronomy;  the  Tyrian  mariners  used  to  steer  by  it.  Spenser 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Fair-ie  Queene :  — 

By  this  the  Northern  Waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star. 


August  7.     St.  Cajetan,  C.      SS.  Donatus  and  others. 

0  rises  at  iv.  28'.  and  sets  at  vii.  32'. 

Name  of  Jesus. — Before  the  Reformation,  this  day  was 
dedicated  to  Afrac  a  woman  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Narcissus  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
afterwards  suftered  martyrdom  ;  and  the  breviary  was  recog- 
nised by  Paul  V.  Afterwards  Donatus,  who  became  a  martyr 
in  the  time  of  Julian  for  refusing  to  sacrifice,  was  substituted 
in  her  place.  The  reformers  devoted  it  to  the  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord  Jesus. 

Chronology.  —  Her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  consort  of 
his  present  Majesty,  died  this  day  in  1821,  at  Hammersmith.  She  was  born 
in  1768.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  this  extraordinary  Lady  are  pub- 
lished in  two  octavo  volumes,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  particular 
account  of  her  late  Trial  and  Acquittal,  as  likewise  to  the  published 
Speeches  of  Dr.  Lushinglon  and  Mr.  Brougham. 

CoELUM.  —  Except  in  showery  and  wet  seasons,  this 
time  of  year  is  remarkably  fine.  The  rich  glow  of  Summer 
in  this  part  of  Europe  is  seldom  in  perfection  till  August. 
It  is  now  that  we  enjoy  settled  hot  weather,  a  glowing  sky, 
with  varied  and  beautiful,  but  not  many  clouds,  and  delight- 
fully fragrant  and  cool  evenings.  The  golden  yellow  of  the 
ripe  corn,  the  idea  of  plenty  inspired  by  the  commencing 
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harvest  of  wheat,  the  full  and  mature  appearance  of  the 
foliage,  in  short  the  tout  ensemble  of  Nature  at  this  time  is 
more  pleasing  than  perhaps  that  of  any  of  the  other  Summer 
months.  We  remember  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
beauty  of  this  time  of  year  at  Chfton,  Bristol  Hotwells,  on 
Sunday  the  7th  of  August,  1814;  the  rugged  scenery  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Avon  being  particularly  calculated  to  set  off 
the  brilliant  sky  of  this  season. 

Infantine  Recollections,  being  some  Verses  found  this  Day  among  the 
Papers  of  one  of  the  Editors,  evidently  some  Parody. 

In  Fancy  how  dear  are  the  scenes  of  my  childliood, 

Which  old  recollections  recal  to  my  view  ! 
My  own  little  garden,  its  plants,  and  the  wild  wood, 

The  old  paper  Kite  that  my  Infancy  flew. 

The  cool  shady  Elm  Grove,  the  Pond  that  was  by  it. 
My  small  plaything  Mill  where  the  rain  torrent  fell; 

My  Father's  Pot  Garden,  the  Drying  Ground  nigh  it, 
The  old  wooden  Pump  by  the  Melon  ground  well. 

That  Portugal  Laurel  I  hail  as  a  treasure, 

For  often  in  Summer  when  tired  of  play, 
I  found  its  thick  shade  a  most  exquisite  pleasure, 

And  sat  in  its  boughs  my  long  lessons  to  say. 

There  I  first  thought  my  scholarship  somewhat  advancing. 

And  turning  my  Lilly  riglit  down  on  its  back, 
While  my  thirst  for  some  drink  the  Sun's  beams  were  enhancing,. 

I  shouted  out  learnedly — Da  mihi  lac. 

No  image  more  dear  than  the  thoughts  of  these  baubles, 
Ghigs,  Peg  Tops,  and  Whip  Tops,  and  infantine  games ; 

The  Grassplot  for  Ball,  and  the  Yewwalk  for  Marbles, 
That  leads  to  a  temple  which  nobody  names. 

Those  three  renowned  Poplars,  by  Summer  winds  waved, 
By  Tom,  Ben,  and  Ned,  that  were  planted  of  yore, 

'Twixt  the  times  when  these  Wights  were  first  breeched  and  first  shaved, 
May  now  be  hewn  down,  and  may  waver  no  more  ! 

How  well  I  remember,  when  Spring  flowers  were  blowing, 

With  rapture  I  crept  the  first  Crocuses  there  ! 
Life  seemed  like  a  Lamp  in  eternity  glowing. 

Nor  dreamt  I  that  all  the  green  boughs  would  be  sear. 

In  Summer,  while  feasting  on  Currants  and  Cherries, 

And  roving  through  Strawberry  Beds  with  delight, 
I  thought  not  of  Autumn's  Grapes,  Nuts,  and  Blackberries, 

Nor  of  Ivy  decked  Winter  cold  shivering  in  white. 

E'en  in  that  frosty  season,  my  Grandfather's  Hall  in, 

I  used  to  sit  turning  the  Electric  Machine, 
And  taking  from  Shockbottles  shocks  much  less  galling, 

If  sharper  than  those  of  my  manhood  I  ween. 
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The  Chesnuts  I  picked  up  and  Hang  in  the  fires, 
The  Evergreens  gathered  the  hot  coals  to  choke; 

Made  reports  that  were  emblems  of  blown  up  desires, 
And  warm  glowing  liopes  that  have  ended  in  smoke. 

How  oft  have  I  sat  on  the  green  bench  astonished 

To  gaze  at  Orion  and  Night's  shady  car, 
By  the  starspangled  Sky's  Magic  Lantern  admonished 

Of  time  and  of  space  that  were  distant  aflir ! 

But  now  when  embarked  on  Life's  rough  troubled  ocean, 
While  Hope  with  her  anchor  stands  up  on  the  bow, 

May  Fortune  take  care  of  my  skiff  put  in  motion. 
Nor  sink  me  when  coyly  she  steps  on  the  prow. 

Almost  all  writers  of  taste  have  alluded  to  the  delightful 
recollections  of  early  childhood,  and  it  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  the  poets  ;  but  the  cause  of  those  verj'^  acute  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  which  come  across  the  mind  when  certain 
early  scenes  are  recalled  to  view,  have  never  been  explained. 
They  are  beautifully  described  by  Addison  and  other  writers 
in   the    Spectator,  Tatler,   Guardian,   and  similar  periodical 
works.     The  moral  cause  assigned  is,  that  we  recollect  the 
pleasant   and  forget   the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  scene. 
This  seems,  however,  to  us,  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
very  peculiar  sensation  caused  by  these  recollections,  parti- 
cularly when  we  are  in  certain  moodish  humours.     Perhaps 
the  subject  involves  the  cause   of  memory  in  general,  and 
would  lead  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  inquiries,  how  the  newly 
formed  atoms  of  the  brain,  which  is  worn  away  and  nourished 
like  other  parts,  so  accommodate  themselves  to  the  actions 
of  those  that  they  succeed  as  to  cause  memory  at  all !    Some 
persons  have  imagined  the  recollections  of  the  past  to  make 
up  part  of  the  pleasure  of  eternal  lite,  and  that  the  recollect- 
ing old  scenes  with  pleasure  is  a  favourable   omen.     Of  all 
these  things,  however,   we  are   confessedly  ignorant,   and 
must  content  ourselves  with  enjoying  the   passing  pheno- 
mena, and  await,  for  a  knowledge  of  their  causes,  the  event 
of  the  great  change  that  the  soul  probably  undergoes  at  the 
dissolution  of  this  body  —  spirare  et  sperare. 


August  8.    SS.  Cyriacus  i^x.  Martyrs.     St.  Hormlsdas 

Martyr. 

Soli  indigeti  in  Colle  Quirinali. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  ancient  Persians  and  Mithraics  worshipped  the  Sun 
and  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  Sol,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
engrossed  much  of  the  Roman  theology. 
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We  are  reminded  by  the  Feast  of  the  Sun  of  the  follow- 
ing song  written  by  Prior :  — 

The  Female  Phaeton. 

Thus  Kitty,*  beautiful  and  young, 

And  wild  as  colt  untamed, 
Bespoke  the  fair  from  whence  she  sprung. 

With  little  rage  inflamed  : 

Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint, 

Which  wise  mamma  ordained, 
And  sorely  vext  to  play  the  saint, 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned; 

"  Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confined 

With  Abigails  forsaken? 
Kitty's  for  other  things  designed, 

Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

"  Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about, 

And  visit  with  her  cousins  ? 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout. 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens  ? 

"  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 
That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die, 

Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  toast? 

"  Dearest  mamma !  for  once  let  me. 

Unchained,  my  fortune  try; 
I'll  have  my  Earl  as  well  as  she,t 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

"  I'll  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score. 

Make  all  her  lovers  fall : 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before; 

She,  I  was  loosed  at  all." 

Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way  ; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire. 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day, 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Flora. — About  this  time  the  heads  of  the  large  white 
ofScinal  Poppy  are  gathered  in,  from  which  is  made  the 
syrup  so  useful  as  a  sedative.  From  the  same  plant  Opium 
is  made,  but  it  has  been  discovered  lately  that  the  Turks 
make  this  substance  from  the  Oriental  Poppy. 

On  the  Poppy. 

When  life's  red  stream  with  quickened  impulse  flows, 
Impetuous  struggling  through  tlie  obstructed  brain. 

And  hot  as  Etna's  burning  lava  glows, 

When,  wasting  wide,  it  seeks  the  distant  main; 


*  Lady  Catherine  Hyde,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
t  The  Earl  of  Essex  married  Lady  Jane  Hyde. 
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When  Reason  staggers  with  the  stroke  of  Pain, 

And  Superstition's  spectres  hover  round  ; 
While  Frenzy  sees  red  lightnings  scathe  the  plain 

That  erst  with  Fancy's  sweetest  flowers  was  crowned ; 
Where  shall  the  harassed  wretch  for  succour  fly  ? 

Nor  faith  nor  hope  can  now  afford  hira  aid ; 
For  Vengeance  waves  her  flaming  falchion  high, 

And  o'er  the  grave  hangs  Horror's  baleful  shade ! 
Blest  Poppy  !  thou,  surpassing  every  flower, 
Afford'st  a  sovereign  balm  for  this  distressing  hour. 

Fauna. — The  Harvest  Bug  Acarus  ricinus,  in  this  and 
the  following  month,  proves  a  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable insect ;  particularly  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  The  best  cure  for  the  bite  is  hartshorn. 
Flies  now  abound,  and  torment  both  men  and  animals  with 
their  perpetual  buzzing.  Thus  in  Ariosto  translated  by 
Harrington : — 

So  have  I  seene  ere  this  a  silly  flie 
With  Mastif  Dog  in  Summer's  heate  to  play, 
Sometime  to  sting  hira  in  his  nose  or  eie. 
Sometime  about  his  grizly  jawes  to  stay, 
And  buzzing  round  about  his  eares  to  flie, 
He  snaps  in  vaine,  for  still  she  whips  away  ; 
And  oft  so  long  she  dallies  in  this  sort, 
Till  one  snap  comes  and  marreth  all  her  sport. 


August  9.     St.  Romanus  Martyr.     St.  Nathy  or  David 
Prest  in  Ireland.     St.  Fedlemid. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  blows  the  gust, 
Burthened  at  once  with  rain  and  dust: 
Breathless  they  scud,  some  helter  skelter 
To  carriages,  and  some  for  shelter; 
Lisping  to  coachmen  drunk  or  dumb 
In  numbers — while  no  numbers  come. 
Nor  sheds  are  near — nor  open  shops 
Protect  them  from  the  "  big  round  drops  :" 
Their  sarsnets  spoiled,  their  stockings  splashed, 
Their  muslins  prematurely  washed  ; 
Some  in  their  clinging  clothes  so  lank, 
Others  so  bouncing,  all  so  blank, 
Enraged,  resigned,  in  tears,  or  frowning. 
Look  as  if  just  escaped  from  drowning; 
While  anxious  thoughts  pursue  them  home, 
Whence  their  next  Sunday's  dress  must  come. 

From  T.  T.  1821. 

CoELUM.  —  Something  more  than  we  have  already  re- 
corded should  be  said  of  the  rainy  indications  of  certain 
ancient  days  in  the  Summer  time.  It  is  said  that  rain  on 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  will  be  followed  by  forty  days 
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rain  ;  the  same  is  said  of  rain  on  St.  Swithin,  July  15.  Now 
as  the  rain  entailed  by  a  wet  St.  John  the  Baptist  would 
merge  St.  Swithin  in  water,  it  would  follow,  according  to 
this  rule,  that  we  should  on  such  occasions  have  sixty  rainy 
days.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  description  of  this  prognostic 
is  imperfect,  and  should  stand  thus  —  If  it  begin  to  rain, 
instead  of  if  it  ruin,  on  June  24  or  July  15,  &:c.  then  it  will 
rain  from  thence  forty  days.  Thus  the  rain  beginning  about 
John  the  Baptist  that  is  at  Midsummer  would  cease  about 
the  4th  of  August ;  and  the  wet  weather  ushered  in  by  St. 
Swithin  would  end  about  the  25th  of  August.  This  expla- 
nation may  render  the  rule  more  true  than  that  ordinarily 
received,  and  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  causes  of  such 
rains  given  by  Mr.  Howard.  Thus  we  may  have  either 
solstitial  rains  or  aestival  rains,  or  dry  Summers,  or  dry 
Autumns,  according  to  laws  in  the  economy  of  the 
weather  at  present  unravelled.  In  all  kinds  of  seasons 
almost  we  are  liable  at  this  time  of  year  to  thunderstorms 
and  sudden  showers  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  We  shall  close 
today's  account  with 

A  Description  of  a  City  Shower,  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  Gcorgics,  1710, 

bt/  Swift. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 

By  sure  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  Cat  gives  o'er 

Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 

Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine; 

You'll  spend  in  coachhire  more  than  save  in  wine. 

A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage,. 

Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 

Sauntering;  in  coffeehouse  is  Dulman  seen; 

lie  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  South,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean  : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife. 
But  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life : 
And,  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
Sole  coat !  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 
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Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  templar  spruce,  while  every  spout  's  abroach, 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked  up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;    he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed. 
Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through, 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  vvith  them  as  they  go : 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  by  tlieir  sight  and  smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  'Pulchre's  shape  their  course, 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowlnll  ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn  bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip  tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood. 


August  10.     St.  Laurence  Martyr.     .S"^.  Deusdedit. 
St.  Blaan  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  iv.  33'.  and  sets  at  vii.  27'. 

St.  Lawrence  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  being  deacon  to  Pope  Sextus  about 
the  year  259.  Soon  afterwards  this  bishop  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Valerian  the  emperor,  with  whom  our  saint 
would  willingly  have  died.  Lawrence  refusing  to  deliver  up 
the  church  treasure,  which  they  imagined  to  be  in  his 
custody,  he  was  laid  upon  a  gridiron,  and  broiled  over  a  fire. 
The  celebrated  palace  of  the  Escurial  is  dedicated  to  this 
saint. 

Opis  et  Cereris  arae  in  vico  Jugario. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Roman  Calendar  today  records,  as  above  specified, 
the  altar  of  Ops  and  Ceres,  that  is,  of  the  Earth  and  its 
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Harvest  of  Corn,  which  at  this  time  of  year  are  justly  cele- 
brated together. 

CoELUM. — Small  fiery  meteors  called  Falling  Stars  are 
particularly  common  about  this  time  of  year,  and  frequently 
leave  long  trains  of  light  behind  them  :  this  is  usually  a  sign 
of  wind,  of  which  Virgil  makes  mention  in  his  Georgics. 
Aratus  also  observes  the  same  in  his  Diosemea : — 

Ka)   5la  vuKja  /xeXaivav  or    aae^Eg  aia-auai 
Taff£a  to/  3"'  oTTihv  pvixoi  vTroXeuHOiivuvTixi 
Aei^sXdai  KSivoig  avtrw  o'^ov  lf%o/^fvoio 
Ilv£viMaTO(;,  8cc. — Arat.  Dios.  107. 

Saepe  etiam  Stellas  vento  impendente  videbis 
Praecipites  coelo  labi  noctisque  per  umbram 
Fiainmarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractus. 

Georgic.  lib.  i.  365. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  falling  Stars  :  the  most  common 
kind  prevail  in  frosty  Winter  nights,  and  in  Summer  also, 
when  there  are  dry  Easterly  winds  with  a  clear  sky.  They 
have  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  real  stars,  and 
have,  probably  from  this  circumstance,  derived  their  vulgar 
name :  they  leave  little  or  no  train  behind  them,  and  shoot 
along  in  straight  lines,  generally  obliquely  downward,  but 
sometimes  horizontally. 

The  second  kind  are  larger  and  more  brilliant,  and  gene- 
nerally  appear  in  warm  Summer  evenings,  particularly  when 
sunderclouds,  waneclouds,  and  electric  clouds  abound : 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  give  much  light.  They 
vary  somewhat  in  colour  and  size.  They  have  sometimes  a 
curvilinear  motion. 

The  third  sort  are  strikingly  different  from  the  two  above 
mentioned ;  they  are  generally  small  and  of  a  beautiful 
bluishwhite  colour,  but  their  peculiar  characteristic  is  that 
of  leaving  long  white  trains  behind  them,  which  remain 
visible  for  some  seconds  in  the  tract  in  which  the  Meteors 
have  gone.  This  kind  of  Meteors  abounded  on  the  night 
of  10th  August,  1811,  after  a  showery  day.  We  have  thought 
that  their  tails  were  the  result  rather  of  some  gas  set  on  fire 
by  the  Meteor  in  its  passage,  than  of  any  of  the  luminous 
substance  of  the  Meteor  left  behind. 

When  any  kind  of  falling  Stars  appear,  some  feature  of 
Wanecloud  Cirrostratus,  however  small,  may  generally  be 
seen  about ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case 
in  Winter. 

See  Forslei's  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  3d  edit.  p.  116. 
See  also  many  accounts  of  them  in  Fhil.  Mag.  June,  1821  ; 
also  among  the  ancients,  Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Plin. 
H.  N.  lib.  ii.  cc.  4,  25,  36.     Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  365.     Lucret. 
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de  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  206.  lib.  v.  1190.     Senec.  Nat.  Quaest. 
lib.  i.  c.  14. 


August  11.  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Chromatins  Martyrs. 
St.  Gery.  St.  Equitius.  St.  Susanna  Virgin 
Martyr. 

Herculis  magno  Custodi  in  Circo. — Rom.  Cal. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  of  this  period  is  usually  clear 
and  fine,  except  in  regular  wet  Summers. 

A  remarkable  Vapour  is  recorded  as  having  been  seen  as- 
cending from  an  Elm  tree  this  evening  in  1805  at  Clapton. 
We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  it : — "  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, Aug.  11,  1805, 1  observed  a  very  unusual  exhalation  from 
an  Elm  tree  at  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follow.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  sitting  at  tea,  the  sky  being  clear,  and 
the  weather  warm  and  dry,  and  wind  Southeast,  we  observed 
a  column  of  darkish  vapour  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the 
top  of  an  Elm  tree  at  some  distance :  it  looked  about  two 
or  three  feet  high.  After  it  had  continued  a  few  seconds  it 
disappeared  ;  and,  after  a  few  seconds  more,  reappeared ; 
and  continued  in  this  manner,  on  and  off,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  it  became  too  dark  to  distinguish  it  any  longer. 
More  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1805, 
p.  816."     Atmosph.  Phenom.  p.  123.     See  July  30. 

About  the  11th  of  August,  the  Puffin  Alca  Arctica  mi- 
grates. Priestholme,  or  Puffin's  Island,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  abounds  with  these 
birds ;  and  their  flocks,  for  multitude,  may  be  compared  to 
a  swarm  of  Bees. 

Fauna. — Moles  become  very  injurious  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  at  this  time  of  year,  by  burrowing  under  ground, 
and  destroying  tlie  roots  in  the  earth.  A  gentleman  who 
occupies  a  small  farm  called  Scots  in  Essex,  has  employed 
the  fine  mould  collected  from  numerous  Molehills  to  make 
beds  for  Tulips,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  plan  likely  to  succeed. 

"  Wasps  become,  in  thii  and  the  succeeding  month, 
very  annoying  to  us,  not  only  in  our  rural  walks,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  house ;  particularly  at  dinner,  or  afterwards 
during  the  dessert,  where,  worse  than  the  harpies  of  old,  not 
contented  with  sipping  the  nectar,  and  tasting  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  they  not  unfrequently  reward  the  liberal  host 
or  hostess  with  their  envenomed  sting,  and  scare  away  the 
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rosy  prattlers  from  the   yet  untasted   Peach   or  blooming 
Nectarine." 

The  slightest  flap  a  Fly  can  chase, 

But  who  can  drive  the  numerous  breed? 

Chase  one,  another  will  succeed. 

Unlike  Gay's  Wasp  in  the  fable,  they  are  not  even  polite, 
and  do  not  inflict  their  sting  in  a  genteel  way;  but  advance, 
retire,  grow  bolder  by  repulse,  and  at  last  commit  the 
deed  "  they  know  not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore."  Doris 
truly  says,  that  of  all  the  buzzing  insects  that  annoy  us, 
a  Wasp,  like  a  fop,  is  most  impertinent.  But  hear  his 
reply:  — 

Am  I  then  slighted,  scorned,  disdained? 

Can  such  oflfence  your  anger  wake  ? 

'Twas  beauty  caused  the  bold  mistake. 

Those  cherry  lips  that  breathe  perfume, 

That  cheek  so  ripe  with  youthful   bloom, 

Made  me  with  strong  desire  pursue 

The  fairest  Peach  that  ever  grew. 

Strike  him   not,  Jenny,  Doris  cries, 

Nor  murder  Wasps  like  vulgar  Flies'. 

For  though  he  's  fiee,  to  do  him  right, 

The  creature's  civil  and  polite. 

Another  troublesome  insect  which  abounds  at  present,  is 
the  Tabariuspluvialis,  which  by  sticking  on  the  hands  and  legs, 
and  by  piercing  the  skin  with  its  proboscis,  causes  a  painful 
inflammation.  Cattle  are  severely  exposed  to  its  attacks, 
though  the  Dragon  Fly  Libellula,  the  beautiful  insect  tliat 
frequents  the  shaded  ponds,  bears  the  blame  of  the  other's 
mischief,  under  the  name  of  Horsestinger,  but  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

The  Glowworm,  the  Solitary  Bee  Apis  manicata,  and 
the  White  Moth  PJialaena  j}acia,  are  observed  in  this  month  ; 
the  Ptiniis  pectinicornis  also  makes  its  appearance,  the  larvae 
of  which  are  very  destructive  to  wooden  furniture,  boring 
holes  in  tables,  chairs,  and  bedposts. 

The  Southern  counties  of  England,  particularly  Surrey 
and  Kent,  now  yield  their  valuable  produce  of  Hops.  The 
common  Hop  Huniuliis  lupulus  is  propagated  either  by  nursery 
plants,  or  by  cuttings. 


^ugtist  12.  St.  Clara  Virgin  and  Abbess.  St.  Euplius. 

St.  Muredach. 

St.  Clara  was  the  daughter  of  Phavorino  Sciffo,  a  Knight 
of ..AssisHim,  and  his  wife  Hortulana.  They  had  three 
ihiughtefs,  Agiics,  and  Beatrice,  and  Clara;  the  latter  was 
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born  in  1193.  The  habit  was  given  her  by  St.  Francis 
when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  She  died  in  the  vear 
1253. 

CHRO^OLOGY. — His  present  Majesty  King  George  IV.  born  in  1762. 

CoELUM. —  In  fine  dry  Summers  the  sky  is  often  strik- 
ingly beautiful  at  this  time,  particularly  with  light  east- 
erly breezes.  The  clouds  then  exhibit  every  conceivable 
variety  of  whimsical  figures,  and  are  richly  coloured  with 
the  most  natural  tints  by  the  setting  Sun.  By  moonlight 
too  the  appearance  of  the  Summer  clouds  at  this  time  of 
year  is  excessively  elegant. 

Extensive  beds  of  Cirrocumuli  or  Sunderclouds  floating 
gently  along  in  different  altitudes,  must  have  attracted 
almost  every  body's  notice.  The  beautiful  appearance  of 
these  clouds,  with  a  moonlight  evening,  has  been  aptly 
described  by  Bloomfield  :  — 

For  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
In  a  remoter  sky  still  more  serene, 
Others  detached  in  ranges  through  the  air, 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as   they  're  fair, 
Scattered  immensely  wide,  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest. 

The  figure  of  the  Cirrostratus  or  Wanecloud,  like  that 
of  the  Cirrus  or  Curlcloud,  is  very  various;  sometimes  it 
consists  in  dense  longitudinal  streaks ;  at  others  it  looks 
like  shoals  of  fish  :  sometimes  the  whole  sky  is  so  mottled 
with  it  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  back  of  the  Mackerel ;  this 
has  been  called  the  Mackerelback  Sky.  Frequently  it  ap- 
pears like  the  grains  of  polished  wood,  or  is  composed  of 
fine  fibres  disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  fibres  of  muscles, 
which  often  intersect  each  other.  We  have  seen  the  Cir- 
rostratus assume  the  reticular  form,  like  the  Cirrus,  from 
which  it  can  then  only  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  de- 
gree of  density.  This  cloud  is  sometimes  spread  out  into  a 
plane  horizontal  sheet,  more  or  less  dense ;  this  is  the  form 
in  which  the  halo  generally  appears. 

Behold  yon  duskie  spreading  VVanecloud  there, 
Enveloping  the  westering  Sun  in  mist, 
Like  the  swart  mantle  of  ascending  Night, 
Now  mounting  in  her  car;    eftsoons  it  spreads 
O'er  all,  as  on  she  drives  in  gloomy  majesty, 
And  shows  a  moonring  for  her  starre  of  order. 
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August  13.  St.  Hippolytus  Priest  and  Martyr.  St. 
Cassian.  St.  Radigundes  Queen  of  France.  St. 
Wigbert. 

Chrokologt. — The  Stella  Mira  or  Wonderful  Star  discovered  in  the 
Neck  of  tlie  Whale  by  David  Fabricius  in  1596.  This  Star  is  observed  to 
appear  and  disappear  periodically  seven  times  in  six  years,  and  is  never 
quite  extinct. 

Dinnae,  Vertumno,  Augusti  Natalis,  Porph. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  dedication  of  today  to  the  two  above  deities  seems 
natural  enough.  To  Diana,  because  the  first  of  the  Autumnal 
Sports,  hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  began  now,  as  it  does  still  in 
France,  and  as  our  Grouse  shooting  does  in  Britain  ;  but 
there  may  be  another  reason  why  the  Romans  dedicated  to- 
day to  Diana,  viz.  because  about  this  time  the  Moon  begins 
to  be  useful,  as  the  nights  naturally  grow  dark  from  the 
deeper  dipping  of  the  Sun  below  the  horizon  :  for  Diana 
was  usually  considered  to  be  the  Moon,  in  the  Augustan 
age,  when  the  real  belief  in  the  personified  deities  of  the 
mythology  had  ceased  among  the  better  informed  people, 
though  retained  by  the  vulgar.  From  the  festivals  of  Diana 
and  of  Apollo,  that  is,  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,  there  arose 
many  curious  customs,  of  which  we  still  retain  the  traces 
today.  The  carrying  about  of  their  images  on  their  feast 
days,  gave  rise  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  being  painted  as 
human  faces  on  signposts,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day. 
But  we  shall  enlarge  on  this  subject  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, and  endeavour  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  and 
many  other  signs. — To  Vertumnus  because  the  later  Summer 
fruits  are  in  perfection.  Delicious  Pears,  besides  the 
Peaches,  Pavies,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Melons,  now 
regale  the  palates  of  those  who  love  to  court  Pomona  for  her 
dower.  We  envy  those  who  can  keep  this  feast  as  it  should 
be,  and  can  empty  the  delicious  Cornucopia  of  the  Goddess 
of  Fruits  into  a  healthy  and  uncorrupted  stomach. 

This  is  the  Birthday  of  Augustus  Caesar  according  to 
Porphyry. 

Pomona.  —  This  is  the  proper  time  to  consider  of  the 
Aestival  Pomona,  as  there  is  no  time  of  year  more  rich  in 
delicious  Summer  fruits. 

Apricots. — These  are  now  in  perfection  in  Britain,  the 
Northern  parts  of  France,  and  the  Low  Countries;  in  the 
South  of  France  they  are  already  over.  Mr.  Forsyth  pro- 
poses the  following  selection  for  a  small  garden  —  the  Mas- 
culine, the  Roman,  the  Orange,  the  Breda,  and  the  Moor 
Park  Apricots. 

Peaches  now  begin  to  be  ripe,  at   least  the  early  and 
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melting  sorts.  The  following  are  recommended  for  a  small 
garden  :  —  the  Early  Avant,  the  Small  Mignonne,  the  Royal 
George,  Royal  Kensington,  the  Noblesse,  the  Early  Newing- 
ton,  the  Gallande,  the  Early  Purple,  the  Chancellor,  the 
Nivette,  the  Catherine,  and  the  late  Newington  Peaches. 
There  are  numerous  other  sorts  for  large  Gardens  and  Nur- 
series, which  will  be  found  described  in  Forsyth's  Book  on 
Trees,  8vo.  London,  1806.  Those  Peaches  whose  flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone  are  called  Pavies,  and  are  very  different 
in  flavour  from  the  Melters  or  those  whose  flesh  easily 
breaks  away.     The  Royal  Kensington  is  a  Pavie. 

Nectarines.  —  Early  Nectarines  now  begin  to  be  ripe. 
The  following  are  selected  for  common  use  in  a  small 
garden:  —  Fairchild's  Early,  the  Elruge,  the  Scarlet,  the 
Newington,  the  Red  Romand,  and  the  Murry  Nectarines. 

Plumbs. — Early  Green  Gages  and  early  Orleans  Plumbs 
are  now  ripening.  There  are  innumerable  sorts  of  Plumbs. 
We  may  select  the  following  as  best:  —  the  Jaunhative,  the 
Early  Damask,  the  Orleans,  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Green 
Gage,  La  Royale,  the  Drap  d'Or,  the  Saint  Catherine,  the 
Imperatrice,  the  large  yellow  eggshaped  Magnum  Bonum 
for  baking,  and  the  Winesour  for  preserving. 

Mr.  Forsyth  recommends  having  trees,  of  all  sorts  of 
wall  fruit,  on  walls  with  East,  West,  and  South  aspects,  as 
blights  coming  with  the  wind  often  affect  only  one  aspect, 
when  others  remain  unhurt  by  them.  In  1800  the  West 
Wind,  for  example,  brought  the  Red  Spider;  but  most  com- 
monly Blights  come  from  the  East. 

A  few  early  Pears  begin  to  ripen,  and  in  the  South  of 
France  most  of  the  Summer  Pears  are  ready  for  eating. 

Currants  begin  now  to  fail,  except  those  preserved  on 
walls  or  railings,  or  those  which  are  matted  up  for  keeping. 
Strawberries  also  and  Gooseberries  are  nearly  over. 

The  loss  of  Solstitial  Fruits  however  is  amply  repaired 
by  the  presence  of  the  Aestival,  for  now,  as  Mr.  Bidlake 
poetically  observes :  — 

The  mealy  Plum 
Hangs  purpling,  or  displays  an  amber  hue; 
The  luscious  Fig,  the  tempting  Pear,  the  Vine, 
Perchance,  that  in  the  noontide  eye  of  light 
Basks  glad  in  rich  festoons.     The  downy  Peach 
Blushing  like  youthful  cheeks;    the  Nectarine  full 
Of  lavish  juice. 

De  fructu  edendo, 

Fructibus  aestivis  qui  pascitur  ille  valescit 
Nee  minus  ex  animis  ingenioque  valet. 
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August  14,     St.  Eusebms  Pr.  and  Martyr.     St.  Euse- 
bius  Pr.  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — Oliver  Cromwell  took  Drogheda  in  Louth  by  storm 
in  1649. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  was  the  Book  of  Psalms,  published  this  day 
in  1457,  by  Faust  and  Schijfler. 

Died  in  1787  the  celebrated  Bishop  Law  of  Carlisle,  at  the  age  of  84. 
He  maintained  and  ably  defended  the  strange  and  sophistical  doctrine 
called  the  "  Sleep  of  the  Soul;"  and  wrote  a  noted  work  entitled  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  evenness 
and  placidity  of  temper. 

CoELUM. — The  gentle  refreshing  breezes  by  day  and  the 
delicious  calms  by  night  at  this  time  of  year  draw  a  vast 
concourse  of  persons  of  leisure  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  There 
is  perhaps  no  period  of  the  year  when  the  seaside  is  more 
agreeable.  Bathing,  sailing,  and  other  marine  recreations, 
are  at  no  time  better  suited  to  beguile  the  hours  of  the  warm 
Summer  day  than  at  present ;  and  the  peculiar  stillness  of  a 
seaside  evening  scene  by  moonlight  is  now  to  be  enjoyed  in 
perfection,  as  Cynthia  begins  to  ascend  higher  in  her  car 
after  the  termination  of  the  nightless  Summer  solstice,  and 
when  the  unremitted  heat  of  the  Dogdays  at  length  gives 
place  to  the  more  refreshing  dews  of  a  longer  period  of 
nocturnal  coolness.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  a  sea  scene  by 
night  are  thus  described  by  a  cotemporary  poet: — 

The  sky  was  clear  and  the  breeze  was  still, 

The  air  was  soft  and  the  night  was  fine. 
And  all  was  hush  save  the  tinkling  rill, 

While  the  moonbeams  played  on  the  sparkling  brine  ; 
Scylla  had  pulled  off  her  glacous  vest. 

No  longer  responsive  to  whirlwinds'  roar. 
But  in  white  flowing  silvery  mantle  drest. 

With  silken  shoons  danced  along  the  shore. 

But  the  imagery  of  a  calm  sea  is  more  poetically  de- 
scribed by  Milton,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other  author,  when 
he  tells  us: — 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed, 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 


August  15.  ASSUMPTIO  B.  VIRGINIS  MARIAE. 

St.  AUpius.     St.  Arnold.     St.  Aed. 

0  rises  at  iv,  41'.  and  sets  at  vir.  19'. 

It  is  a  traditionary  belief  that  the  body  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  was  raised  by  God  soon  after  her  death,  and 
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assumed  to  glory  by  a  singular  privilege  before  the  general 
resurrection;  the  numerous  authorities  for  v/hich  holy 
assumption  are  recorded  by  the  learned  Butler  in  his  Lives, 
vol.  viii.  173. 

Barnaby  Googe,  imitating  the  churlish  and  illtimed 
raillery  of  Naogeorgus,  thus  describes  the  ancient  cere- 
monies of  this  day  : — 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Marie's  feast  hath  here  his  place  and  time, 
Wherein,  departing  from  the  earth,  she  did  the  heavens  clime ; 
Great  bundels  then  of  hearbes  to  church,  the  people  fast  doe  beare, 
The  which  against  all  hurtfuU  things  the  priest  doth  hallow  theare. 
Thus  kindle  they  and  nourish  still  the  people's  wickednesse, 
And  vainly  make  them  to  believe  whatsoever  they  expresse  : 
For  sundrie  witchcrafts  by  these  hearbs  are  wrought,  and  divers  charmes, 
And  cast  into  the  fire,  are  thought  to  drive  away  all  harmes. 
And  every  painefull  griefe  from  man,  or  boast,  for  to  expell 
Far  otherwise  than  nature  or  the  worde  of  God  doth  tell. 

Popish  Kingdome,  fol.  55. 

Bishop  Hall  tells  us  in  the  Triumphs  of  Rome,  p.  58, 
''  that  upon  this  day  it  was  customary  to  implore  blessings 
upon  herbs,  plants,  roots,  and  fruits." 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  festivals,  says  Butler, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  ;  her  assumption  being  the  consummation  of  all  the 
other  great  mysteries  by  which  her  life  was  rendered 
wonderful. 

Among  all  the  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  which  we  have  seen, 
none  has  occurred  to  us,  in  which  the  natural  scenery  and 
the  circumstances  of  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  seem  so 
naturally  to  conduct  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  to  this  great 
event  in  his  creed,  as  the  Hymn  of  the  Sentinel,  alluded  to 
in  the  following  lines  from  Southey's  Roderick: — 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends !     Her  placid  beams, 
Through  thinly  scattered  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque, 
iMottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope; 
Here,  o'er  the  Cliesnut's  fretted  foliage  grey 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread;  here  shine 
l^pon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 
A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 
Rests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh  how  awfully 
Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene ! 
The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour;  he  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars, 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well  nigh  quenched, 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
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Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite  are  seen, 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 

And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 

Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise. 


August  1 6.     St.  Rock  Confessor.     St.  Hyacinth. 

"  Among  the  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  St.  Michael  Spurriergate  in  the  city  of  York,  printed  in 
Mr.  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Manners,  I  find, 

*  1518.     Paid  for  writing  of  St.  Royke  Masse  OZ.  Os.  9rf.* 

"  Dr.  Whitaker  thinks  that  St.  Roche  or  Rocke's  Day  was 
celebrated  as  a  general  harvest  home." — Brand's  Pop.  Ant. 

Flora. — The  Mauvil  of  Peru  Mirabilix  Jalapa  flowers.  This  plant  is 
called  the  Four  o'Clock  Flower  from  its  period  of  opening  in  the  afternoon. 
The  China  Aster  and  the  African  Marigolds,  as  well  as  the  Zinnia  and  other 
aestival  flowers  of  this  sort,  are  now  in  the  height  of  flowering. 

Wild  heaths  and  waste  commons  are  now  in  all  their 
beauty,  the  flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Heath  covering 
them  with  a  fine  purple  hue  instead  of  the  golden  yellow 
that  covered  them  in  Spring.  Ferns  also  begin  to  flower, 
the  commonest  sort  of  which  is  the  Fern  or  Brakes  Foli/po- 
dium  Jilixmas ;  but  the  female  Pteris  aquilina  is  the  most 
beautiful  plant. 

The  Heath,  by  C.  Smith. 

Here  the  furze. 
Enriched  among  its  spines,  with  golden  flowers 
Scents  the  keen  air;  while  all  its  thorny  groups 
Wide  scattered  o'er  the  waste  are  full  of  life ; 
For  'midst  its  yellow  bloom,  the  assembled  chats 
Wave  high  the  tremulous  wing,  and  with  shrill  notes, 
Bui  clear  and  pleasant,  cheer  the  extensive  heath. 
Linnets  in  numerous  flocks  frequent  it  too. 
And  bashful,  hiding  in  these  scenes  remote 
From  his  congeners,  they  who  make  the  woods 
And  the  thick  copses  echo  to  their  song  : 
The  Stonechat  makes  his  domicile ;  and  while 
His  patient  mate  with  downy  bosom  warms 
Their  future  young  the  VVinchant  his  lay  sings 
Loud  to  the  shaggy  wild.     The  Erica  here, 
That  o'er  the  Caledonian  hills  sublime 
Spreads  its  dark  mantle,  where  the  Bees  delight 
To  seek  their  purest  Honey,  flourishes. 
Sometimes  with  Bells  like  Amethysts,  and  then 
Paler,  and  shaded  like  the  maiden's  cheek 
With  gradual  blushes ;  other  while  as  white 
As  rime  that  hangs  upon  the  frozen  spray. 
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Fauna. — Insects  still  continue  to  swarm  and  to  sport  in 
the  sun  from  flower  to  flower.  It  is  very  amusing  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  bright  sun  of  an  August  morning,  the  animation 
and  delight  of  some  of  the  lepidopterous  insects.  That 
beautiful  little  blue  Butterfly  Fapilio  Argus  is  then  all  life 
and  activity,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  grass  with 
remarkable  vivacity :  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  rivalship 
and  contention  between  this  beauty,  and  the  not  less  elegant 
little  beau  Papilio  phlaeas.  Frequenting  the  same  station, 
attached  to  the  same  head  of  Clover,  or  of  Harebell,  whenever 
they  approach,  mutual  animosity  seems  to  possess  them  ; 
and  darting  on  each  other  with  courageous  rapidity,  they 
buffet  and  contend  until  one  is  driven  from  the  field,  or  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  station,  perhaps  many  hundred 
yards,  when  the  victor  returns  to  his  post  in  triumph  ;  and 
this  contention  is  renewed,  as  long  as  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Sun  animates  their  courage.  When  the  beautiful  evening  of 
this  season  arrives,  we  again  see  the  Bat. 

The  Bat  begins  with  giddy  wing 

His  circuit  round  the  shed  and  tree ; 

And  clouds  of  dancing  gnats  to  sing 
A  Summer  night's  serenity. 

Chronology. — The  annual  and  grand  Fair  of  Falaise  in  France  begins 
today. 


August  17.     St.  Mamas  Martyr.     SS.  Liber atus  and 
Six  Mofiks  Martyrs. 

Chronology.  —  Frederick  the  Great  King  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have 
died  this  day  in  1786. 

Portumnalia  ad  Pontem  AemyUum.     Jano.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

The  Portumnalia  were  festivals  held  anciently  in  Rome 
on  this  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge  built 
by  Aemylius.  They  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
lugubrous  solemnity.  They  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Por- 
tumnus,  a  sea  god,  who  went  by  various  names  in  both  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  whose  origin  is  as  follows :  —  His  ancient 
name  was  Melicerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus,  a  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  the 
fury  of  his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  the  wall 
as  he  had  done  his  brother  Learchus.  The  mother  was  so 
terrified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta 
in  her  arms.  Neptune  had  compassion  on  the  misfortunes 
of  Ino  and  her  son,  and  changed  them  both  into  sea  deities. 
Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Matuta,  and  Melicerta  was 
known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palaemon,  and 
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among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in  honour  of  Melicerta. — 
Apollod.  i.  c.  9.  1.3.  C.4.  Paus.  i.  c.  44.  Hygin.  fab.  1  Sl2. 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  v.  529,  &c.  Plut.  de  Symp.  Ovid  Fasti,  vi. 
547.     Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  3. 

Ovid  describes  this  deity  and  the  changes  of  his  name  thus  : 

Leucothee  Craiis,  Matuta  vocabere  nostris: 

III  portus  nato  jus  erit  omne  tuo : 
Quem  nos  Portumnum,  'sua  lingua  Palaemona  dicet. 

Ite  precor  nostris  aequus  uterque  locis. 

Fauna.  —  The  Swift  Hinindo  apus  is  missed  in  its 
usual  haunts  about  this  time.  The  great  body  of  these 
birds  migrate  at  once,  so  that  we  are  struck  with  their 
absence  about  the  old  steeples  of  churches  and  other  edifices 
which  they  usually  inhabit,  and  from  whence  they  sally  forth 
on  rapid  wings  each  morning  and  evening  in  search  of  food, 
wheeling  round  and  round,  and  uttering  a  very  loud  piercing 
and  peculiar  cry,  wherefore  they  are  called  Squeakers.  For 
the  last  month  past  these  birds  may  have  been  seen  flying  in 
lofty  gyrations  in  the  air,  and  seemingly  exercising  their 
wings  and  preparing  for  their  aerial  voyage.  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained  to  what  countries  they  go  when  they 
leave  Europe. 


August  18.    St.  Hele?i  Empress.    St.  Agapet us  Martyr. 

St.  Clare  Virgin. 

St.  Helen  was  a  native  of  Britain,  and  died  in  828.  Her 
history  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  found  in  Butler's 
Lives,  viii.  204.     See  our  May  3  and  September  14. 

Consualia.     Sabinar'mm  rapt  us. — Rom.  Cal. 

Consuales  Ludi,  or  Consualia,  were  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus 
discovered  under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  always  covered 
except  at  the  festival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and  games 
and  horse  races  exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  was 
during  these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games. 
They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say,  however, 
that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  reinstituted  them  after 
they  had  been  before  established  by  Evander.  During  the 
celebration.  Horses,  Mules,  and  Asses  were  exempted  from 
all  labour,  and  were  led  through  the  streets  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers.  Auson.  Ixix.  v.  9.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
v.  199.     Liv.  i.  c.  9.     Dionys.  Hal. 
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Chronology.  —  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fiery 
Meteor  which  happened  in  1783,  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  Monday  even- 
ing. It  was  seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  August  is  the  month  in 
which  meteors  and  falhng  stars  most  prevail.  See  Phil.  Mag,  for  1821, 
p.  418. 

Bernadotte  made  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  in  1810. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  in  1 8'21,  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster  of  Walthamstow 
observed  the  remarkable  blue  colour  of  the  Sun  produced  by  the  refraction  of 
light  through  a  thin  cloud.  The  phenomenon  of  blue  sunlight  was  noticed 
at  the  same  time  at  Yarmouth  and  other  parts  of  England,  winch  shows  that 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  produced  the  eft'ect  existed 
over  a  large  space  of  country.  An  account  of  this  phenomenon  was  com- 
municated to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September  18*21,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  234.  It  has,  in  Forst-er's  Atmos.  Plienom.  3d  edit.,  been  recorded  by 
mistake  as  having  happened  on  the  19th. 

Epigram  on  the  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sun  this  Day. 

We  have  heard  of  Blue  Devils,  Blue  Balls,  and  Blue  Boars, 
And  blushing  Blue  Dogs,  that  are  spoken  in  jest; 

Yet  Fancy  but  seldom  so  loftily  soars 

As  to  find  a  Blue  Sun  for  a  Signpost  or  Crest. 

Oil  the  Origin  of  Signs.  —  We  shall  resume  today,  as  we 
premised  above,  the  subject  of  Signposts,  and  the  orioia  of 
the  many  whimsical  devices  set  up  for  Signs  over  Trades- 
men's Shops,  Inns,  and  Taverns. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  an  opinion  held  '  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  that  the  human  faces  set  up  for  the  Sun 
and  Moon  on  Signs  implied  originally  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Butler,  however,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  asks  a  puzzUng 
question  on  this  head,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  solved  : — 

Tell  me  but  what's  the  natural  cause. 
Why  on  a  Sign  no  Painter  draws 
The  Full  Moon  ever,  but  the  Half? 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Crescent 
IVloon  is  the  Crest  of  Diana,  and  is  the  emblem  of  Virgin 
Chastity  ;  it  is  likewise  a  sign  placed  on  the  Mohammedan 
mosques  as  the  representative  of  their  lunar  feasts  and  divi- 
sions of  time.  The  festivals  also  held  at  the  New  Moon 
were  at  first,  probably,  held  on  the  first  appearance  of  her 
crescent,  as,  before  astronomy  was  advanced,  the  precise 
period  of  the  Moon's  opposition  could  not  be  ascertained  ; 
hence  the  crescent  might  have  become  a  popular  Sign.  The 
form  too  of  the  crescent  is  beautiful,  and  the  term  semilunar  is 
used  in  scientific  language  to  signify  this  modification  of 
a  curved  figure. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  a  Bush  where  wine  is  sold  is 
very  ancient. 

There  is  a  well  known  proverb,  "  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush;"  i.e.  nothing  to  point  out  where   it  is   to  be  sold. 
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The  subsequent  passage,  in  Good  Newes  and  Bad  Newes, 
by  S.  R.  4to.  Lond.  1622,  seems  to  prove  that  anciently 
Tavern  Keepers  kept  both  a  Bush  and  a  Sign :  a  Host  is 
speaking : — 

I  rather  will  take  down  my  Bush  and  Sign 
Then  live  by  means  of  riotous  expense. 

Anciently  putting  up  boughs  upon  any  thing  was  an  indi- 
cation that  it  was  to  be  sold,  which  is  probably  also  the 
reason  why  an  old  Beesom,  which  is  a  sort  of  dried  Bush, 
is  put  up  at  the  topmast  head  of  a  ship  or  boat  when  she  is 
to  be  sold. 

In  "  Greene's  Conceipt,"  4to.  1598,  p.  10,  we  read, 
"  Good  wine  needes  no  Ivie  Bush." 

In  "  England's  Parnassus,"  Lond.  1600,  the  first  line  of 
the  Address  to  the  Reader  runs  thus  :  "  I  hang  no  Ivie  out  to 
sell  my  wine  :"  and  in  Brathwaite's  **  Strappado  for  the 
Divell,"  8vo.  Lond.  1615,  p.  1,  there  is  a  Dedication  to 
Bacchus,  **  Sole  Soveraigne  of  the  Ivy  Bush,  prime  founder 
of  Red  Lettices,"  &c. 

In  Dekker's  "  Wonderful  Yeare,"  4to.  Lond.  1603, 
Signat.  F.  we  read :  "  Spied  a  Bush  at  the  ende  of  a  pole, 
the  auncient  badge  of  a  country  alehouse." 

In  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove,  8vo.  Lond.  1608,  is  the 
following  passage:  "  Like  as  an  Ivy  Bush  put  forth  at  a 
vintrie,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  wine,  but  a  Signe  that  wine  is 
to  bee  sold  there ;  so,  likewise,  if  we  see  smoke  appearing  in 
a  chimney,  wee  know  that  fire  is  there,  albeit  the  smoke  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  fire." 

The  following  is  from  Harris's  "  Drunkard's  Cup,"  p.  299, 
*'  Nay  if  the  house  be  not  worth  an  Ivie  Bush,  let  him  have 
his  tooles  about  him ;  Nutmegs,  Rosemary,  Tobacco,  with 
other  the  appurtenances,  and  he  knowes  how  of  puddleale  to 
make  a  cup  of  English  wine." 

"  In  olde  times,  such  as  solde  Horses  were  wont  to  put 
flowers  or  boughes  upon  their  heads  as  they  now  put  ribands 
or  straws." 

The  Checquers,  at  this  time  a  common  Sign  of  a  public 
house,  was  originally  intended  for  a  kind  of  Draughtboard, 
called  Tables,  and  showed  that  there  that  game  might  be 
played.  From  their  colour,  which  was  red,  and  the  simi- 
larity to  a  Lattice,  it  was  corruptly  called  the  Red  Lettuce, 
which  word  is  frequently  used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify 
an  alehouse. 

The  Editor  of  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  observes, 
"  Perhaps  the  reader  will  express  some  surprise  when  he  is 
told  that  shops  with  the  Sign  of  the  Checquers  were  common 
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among  the  Romans.  See  a  view  of  the  lefthand  street  of 
Pompeii,  presented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society." 

In  King  Henry  IV.  p.  2,  FalstafF's  Page,  speaking  of 
Bardolph,  says,  "  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  Red  Lattice,  and  I  could  see  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window." 

This  designation  of  an  Alehouse  is  not  altogether  lost, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is,  the  Sign  being 
converted  into  a  Green  Lettuce. 

**  The  keeper  of  a  Village  Inn  in  Essex  named  Bush,  having 
a  very  prettie  daughter,  was  often  told  humoursomelie  that 
Betty  was  the  most  inviting  Bush  that  ever  looked  over  a 
Lattice ;  and  it  was  a  compliment  paid  to  herself,  who  wore 
much  ornament  of  apparel,  that  good  wine  needed  no  Bush." 

A  curious  mode  of  getting  customers  to  spend  money  in 
alehouses  used  to  be  to  get  them  to  drink  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  their  mistresses  names,  like  the  Roman  custom,  of 
which  we  are  told, 

Clodia  sex  Cyathis,  septan  Justina  hibatur. 

Antiquaries  have  always  been  much  interested  about 
Signs,  as  we  may  find  by  a  paper  in  the  Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory, and  have  likewise  puzzled  themselves  uselessly  about 
the  origin  of  the  strange  composition  of  incongruous  animals 
and  thino;s  which  we  see  on  Signs.  On  this  branch  of  our 
inquiry  a  very  amusing  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Spectator, 
Vol.  I.  The  Signs  of  London  formerly  were  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  foreigners,  who  wondered  to  see  a  Fox 
and  the  Seven  Stars  together,  a  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  Sun  and 
Whalebone,  and  many  other  strange  accompaniments. 

In  a  curious  poem,  entitled,  **  Poor  Robin's  Perambu- 
lation from  Saffron  Walden  to  London,  July  1678,  4to. 
Lond.  1678,  p.  22,  the  following  lines  occur : — 

Going  still  nearer  London,  I  did  come 

In  little  space  of  time  to  Newington. 

Now  as  1  past  along  I  cast  my  eje  on 

The  Signs  of  Cock  and  Pie,  and  Bull  and  Lion. 

In  the  British  Apollo  we  find  verses  something  like  the 
following : — 

I'm  amazed  at  the  Signs, 

As  I  pass  through  the  town. 
To  see  the  odd  mixture, 

A  Magpie  and  Crown, 
The  Whale  and  the  Crow, 

The  Razor  and  Hen, 
The  Fox  and  Seven  Stars, 

The  Bible  and  Swan, 
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The  Axe  and  the  Bottle, 

The  Tuu  and  the  Lute, 
The  Eagle  and  Child, 

The  Shovel  and  Boot, 
The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle, 

The  Dolpiiin  and  Lamb, 
The  Bell  and  the  Dragon, 

The  Star  and  the  Ram, 
Blue  Boars,  Hogs  in  Armour, 

Red  Crosses,  Blue  Balls 
O'er  Pawnbrokers  shops, 

Or  o'er  Booksellers  Stalls. 

"  As  for  the  Signs,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  they  have 
pretty  well  begun  their  reformation  already,  changing  the 
Sign  of  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel  and  our  Lady  into  the 
Souldier  and  Citizen,  and  the  Katherine  Wheel  into  the  Cat 
and  Wheel ;  so  as  there  only  wants  their  making  the  Dragon 
to  kill  St.  George,  and  the  Devil  to  tweak  St.  Dunstan  by  the 
nose,  to  make  the  reformation  compleat.  Such  ridiculous 
work  they  make  of  their  reformation,  and  so  zealous  are  they 
against  all  mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  would  pluck  down  the 
Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  too,  if  it  durst  but  play  so  loud 
as  they  might  hear  it."* 

Probably  from  the  strange  couplets  on  Signs  came  the 
popular  verse  sung  to  children  : — 

Hei  diddle  diddle,  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle, 

The  Cow  jumped  over  the  Moonj 
The  little  Dog  laughed  to  see  such  a  sport. 

And  the  Dish  fell  a  licking  the  Spoon. 

The  three  Blue  Balls,  as  is  observed  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  Pawn- 
brokers' Shops,  by  the  vulgar  humourously  enough  said  to 
indicate  that  it  is  tioo  to  one  that  the  things  pledged  are  ever 
redeemed,  were  in  reality  the  At-ms  of  a  set  of  Merchants  from 
Lombard^/,  who  were  the  first  that  publicly  lent  money  on 
pledges.  They  dwelt  together  in  a  street  from  them  named 
Lombard  Street  in  London.  The  appellation  of  Lombard 
was  formerly  all  over  Europe  considered  as  synonymous  to 
'*  Usurer."  The  three  Golden  Balls  are  more  modern  than 
those  painted  blue. 

We  next  come  to  Barbers'  Signs  and  the  explanation  of 
the  Barber's  Pole,  still  to  be  seen  in  our  old  towns  and 
villages. 

Brand  observes,  that  the  Sign  of  a  Barber's  Shop  being 
singular  has  attracted  much  notice.  It  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  Pole  instead  of  a  Sign.     In  the  Athe- 

*  A  curious  Letter  will  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1770, 
vol.  xl.  p.  403,  on  the  Origin  of  Signs  denoting  Trades. 
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nian  Oracle,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  this  custom  is  thus  accounted  for: 
it  is  of  remote  antiquity: — "  The  Barber's  art  was  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  publick,  that  he  who  first  brought  it  up  in  Rome, 
had,  as  authors  relate,  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  In 
England  they  were  in  some  sort  the  surgeons  of  old  times, 
into  whose  art  those  beautiful  Leeches,  our  fair  Virgins,  were 
also  accustomed  to  be  initiated.  In  cities  and  corporate 
towns  they  still  retain  their  name  of  Barber  Chirurgeons. 
They  therefore  used  to  hang  their  Basons  out  upon  Poles, 
to  make  known  at  a  distance  to  the  weary  and  wounded 
traveller  where  all  might  have  recourse.  They  used  Poles, 
as  some  inns  still  gibbet  their  Signs  across  a  town." 

Some  persons  think  this  Pole  originated  from  the  word 
Poll  or  Head,  and  others  have  indulged  conceits  as  far- 
fetched and  as  unmeaning ;  but  the  true  intention  of  that 
particoloured  StaflT  was  to  show  that  the  master  of  the  shop 
practised  Surgery,  and  could  breathe  a  vein  as  well  as  mow 
a  beard :  such  a  Staff  being  to  this  day,  by  every  village 
practitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  patient  undergoing  the 
operations  of  phlebotomy.  The  white  band,  which  encom- 
passes the  Staff,  was  meant  to  represent  the  fillet  thus 
elegantly  twined  about  it. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  Cut  of  the  Barber's  Shop  in  "  Comenii  Orbis  pictus," 
where  the  patient  under  phlebotomy  is  represented  with  a 
Pole  or  Staff  in  his  hand.  And  that  this  is  a  very  ancient 
practice  appears  from  an  Illumination  in  a  Missal  of  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First. 

Lord  Thurlow,  in  his  Speech  for  postponing  the  further 
reading  of  the  Surgeon's  Incorporation  Bill,  July  17th,  1797, 
to  that  day  three  months,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stated, 
''  That  by  a  statute  still  in  force,  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons 
were  each  to  use  a  Pole.  The  Barbers  were  to  have  theirs 
blue  and  white,  striped,  with  no  other  appendage  ;  but  the 
Surgeons,  which  was  the  same  in  other  respects,  was  like- 
wise to  have  a  Galley  Pot  aiul  a  Hed  Rag,  to  denote  the 
particular  nature  of  their  vocation." 

Gay,  in  his  Fable  of  the  Goat  without  a  Beard,  thus 
humourously  describes  a  Barber's  Shop,  the  Monkey  offici- 
ating as  Barber  to  the  Goat: — 

His  Pole  with  Pewter  Basons  hung, 

Black  rotten  Teeth  in  order  strung, 

Ranged  Cups,  that  in  the  window  stood, 

Lined  with  Red  Rags  to  look  like  blood, 

Did  well  his  threefold  Trade  explain. 

Who  shaved,  drew  Teeth,  and  breathed  a  Vein. 

We  shall  resume  and  conclude  the  consideration  of  Signs 
on  the  20th  instant. 
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August  19.  SS.  Timothy,  Agapius,  and  Thecla  Martyrs. 
St.  Lewis  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Mochteus 
Bishop.     St.  Cumin  Bishop  in  Ireland. 

Chronology.— Battle  at  St.  Martha  in  1702.  It  was  on  this  day  in 
1782  that  the  Royal  George  of  100  guns  sunk  off  Spithead,  and  in  her 
perished  above  600  persons.     Her  remains  were  visited  in  a  diving  bell. 

Jugusti  mors. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  death  of  any  great  man  naturally  brings  the  recol- 
lections of  his  character  into  one's  mind ;  that  of  Augustus 
seems  to  have  been  pleasing,  affable,  and  good  humoured. 
Among  other  good  traits  was  one  in  particular,  worthy  the 
imitation  of  crowned  heads  in  general.  He  so  disliked 
prostration  and  adulation  from  his  subject  that  he  ridiculed 
it,  and  has  been  known  to  ask  a  beggar,  who  approached 
him  in  an  humble  and  trembling  manner,  whether  he  thought 
him  an  Elephant?  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  Joseph  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Napoleon, 
forbade  their  subjects  to  kneel  before  them,  mindful  of  the 
sentiment  that  Shakespeare  has  so  well  expressed : — 

Mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence,  &c. 

Fauka. — About  this  time  ofyear  Earwigs  and  Other  insects 
of  this  class  become  very  numerous  and  troublesome,  particu- 
larly in  houses  where  Vines  or  any  other  trees  or  ornamental 
plants  are  trained  up  against  the  walls.  We  believe  their 
name  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  popular  notion  of 
their  getting  into  the  ears,  notwithstanding  the  French  have 
got  the  naine  Perce  oreille.  The  Germans  call  them  Erdwig, 
from  the  same  Saxon  root  as  our  name,  and  which  we  imagine 
to  signify  Earthworker.  They  certainly  enter  holes  and 
shad/ places  in  hot  weather;  but  we  recollect  no  well 
authenticated  story  of  their  entering  the  human  ear,  the 
cerumen  in  which  seems  calculated  to  prevent  their  entrance. 

AESTIVAL  FLORA. — The  following  are  the  Summer  plants  now  in 
full  perfection  :  — 

Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium  Tropoeolum  majus. 

MuSKFLOWEBED  ScABious  Scubiosa  atropurpurca. 

Red  AND  Yellow  Zinnias  Zinnia  niultijlora. 

China  Aster  Aster  Chinensis,  many  beautiful  varieties. 

African  Marygolds  Tagetes  patula  and  Tagetes  erecta. 

Sunflowers  Helianthus  annuus  and  H.  multijiorus. 

Garden  Crysanthemum  Chrysanthemum  Coronarium. 

Scarlet  Monarda  Monarda  didyvm. 

Crimson  Monarda  Monarda  fist ulosa. 

Princes'  Feathir  Amaranthvs  melancholkus. 

Love  lies  Bleeding  Amaranthus hypochondriacus.  There  are  several 
other  species  also  common  now.     See  Hort.  Kew.  v.  p.  171. 
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Garden  Convolvuli  C.  purpureas,  C.  Nil,  and  C.  tricolor. 
Virgin's  Bower  Clematis  vitalha,  a  beautiful  climber. 
HoLYHocKS  Althea  rosea,  numerous  varieties. 

Various  species  of  Passion  Flower,  and  other  exotics  too  numerous  to 
be  named. 

In  the  fields  and  hedges  grow  wild  and  flourish  now  — 

The  Toadflax  Antirrhenum  Linaria. 

Bastard  Toadflax  Antii^rhenvm  Peloria. 

Nettleleaved  Bellflower  Campanula  Trachelium  under  hedges, 
&c. 

Roundleaved  Bellflower  Campanula  rotundifolia  on  dry  heaths, 
walls,  &c. 

Hedge  Bindweed  Convolvulus  sepium. 

Field  Bindweed  Convolvulus  urvensis. 

St.  John's  Wort  Hypericum  perforatum,  H.  pulchrum,  and  others. 

Field  Mallow  Malva  si/lvestris. 

Musk  Mallow  JMalva  moschata. 

Agrimony  Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 

We  may  add  a  numerous  tribe  of  Hieracinnes  and  Apargias,  which  are 
noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  may  add  the  Moneywort,  the  various  Willow  Herbs,  and 
Purple  Heath. 

Many  Solstitial  Plants  remain  in  flower,  as  the  White  Lily,  and  some 
other  liliacious  plants.  Roses  now  are  fast  decaying.  Marygolds, 
Poppies,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  many  of  the  Senecious  Plants, 
and  others  which  blow  all  the  year  round,  are  of  course  still  to  be  seen  in 
profusion, 


August  20.     St.  Bernard  Abbot.     St.  Oswin  King  and 

Martyr. 

0  rises  at  iv.  50'.  and  sets  at  vii.  10'. 

St.  Bernard,  the  prodigy  and  great  ornament  of  the 
eleventh  age,  was  the  third  son  of  Tescelin  and  Alice,  of 
noble  family  in  Burgundy.  He  was  born  at  Fontaines,  a 
chateau  near  Dijon  in  1091,  and  died  in  1153.  The  monas- 
tery of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard  in  Switzerland  is  well  known 
to  travellers  for  its  hospitable  character  and  benevolent 
instructions,  no  less  than  for  the  remarkably  sagacious  Dogs 
kept  there  to  conduct  lost  travellers  through  the  almost 
impenetrable  snow  to  the  convent. 

Vinalia  secundum  Plin. — Rom.  Cal. 

Virgil  notices  the  end  of  the  Vintage  :  — 
Jam  canit  extrernos  efioetus  vinitor  antes. 

But  we  imagine  that  this  feast  of  Vinalia  at  this  time  of 
year  must  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  vintage. 

On  the  Subjects  of  Sig7is.  —  We  promised  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  Signs  discussed  August  18.    While  treating 

E  E 
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of  the  Crescent,  we  noticed  some  inquiries  why  it  became 
the  usual  form  of  the  Moon  on  Signs  instead  of  her  full  face. 
The  following  MS.  lines,  without  date,  seem  to  throw  some 
light  on  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  term  Selina  is 
used  for  the  Moon,  being  the  Greek  word,  instead  of  Luna, 
the  Latin  name. 

O  Selina  faire  and  bright, 

My  niistresse  thou  siialt  be  this  night. 
I'll  ride  behind  thee  in  thy  glowing  Car. 

My  wandering  genius  takes  me  there, 

To  rove  with  thee  the  liquid  aire, 
Thy  Satellite  or  else  thy  pageant  Starre. 

The  pearlie  Crescent  that  doth  shine 

Upon  thy  front  shall  be  a  sign 
To  all  chaste  Virgins  that  may  follow  thee, 

That  blessed  Mary  once  did  beare 

This  sign  upon  her  amber  hair, 
Emblem  of  Virtue  meek  and  heavenlie  Chastitie. 

Again,  in  an  old  play  :  — 

And  I  will  tread  the  virtuous  peaceful  paths 
Of  her  who  trod  the  subtile  Serpent's  head, 
And  wears  the  silverie  Cresant  on  her  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  East,  where  being  nearer  the 
equator  the  young  Moon  would  appear  to  set  vertically, 
with  her  two  horns  pointing  upwards,  she  is  often  drawn 
in  this  position,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Turkish  mosques. 
We  have  observed  a  figure  very  like  a  Crescent  on  many 
Chinese  ornaments  stuck  up  on  the  poles  before  the  houses, 
as  in  the  streets  of  IVankin,  and  other  Chinese  cities. 

But  though  the  Half  Moon  is  the  common  sign,  we  have 
occasionally  seen  the  sign  of  the  Full  Moon.  Among  the 
strange  couplets  on  signs,  we  have  the  Sun  and  Whalebone, 
which  may  have  been  set  up  in  commemoration  of  some 
remarkable  success  in  Whale  Fishery,  the  return  of  the 
Sun  to  the  North  being  necessary  in  order  to  navigate  the 
Polar  Seas  where  Whales  abound ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
most  instances,  as  the  Spectator  observes,  the  incongruous 
things  which  are  put  together  on  the  same  signpost,  came 
together  in  consequence  of  one  person  taking  the  business 
of  another,  and  thus  quartering  at  the  same  time  his  own 
sign  with  that  of  the  person  whose  stock  in  trade  he  might 
have  purchased.  Except  by  some  such  accidents  as  this, 
we  could  hardly  expect  to  see  such  strange  compositions  as 
we  do  on  tradesmen's  signs. 

In  the  "  Shows  of  London." 

To  London  let  us  hie  to  see 

The  sights  and  shows  that  theie  may  be, 
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The  Lions  in  the  Tower,  and 

The  Beasts  at  Piclcock's  in  the  Strand, 

Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's, 

Fish  markets  and  Booksellers'  stalls, 

The  splendid  shops  where  t'oramerce  shines. 

And  above  all  the  comic  signs 

Of  creatures  coupled,  which  to  us 

Seem  monstroiis  stranj^e  incongruous! 

For  wlien  did  Lamb  and  Dolphin  meet 

Except  on  signposts  in  the  street? 

The  fiery  dangei-s  that  environ 

A  Goose  perhaps  may  be  Gridiron; 

But  who  did  ever  know,  1  say, 

A  Cat  that  coidd  on  Bagpipes  play ; 

Who  robbed  old  Taurus  for  a  hoax, 

And  gave  the  Seven  Stars  to  the  Fox; 

Or  loaded  Phoebus'  flaming  Car 

With  a  Whalebone  in  the  air; 

Bell  and  Savage,  Bull  and  Gate, 

The  Fish  and  Fly  his  wonted  bait, 

And  the  Spread  Eagle  like  a  tether 

'Of  two  winged  Eagles  stitched  together  ? 

Whoe'er  saw  such  a  hod  me  doddy 

As  Swan  with  Two  Necks  to  one  body  ? 

And  other  drolleries  there  are. 

Too  many  to  be  counted  here. 

Three  Sugar  loaves  where  sweets  are  vended  ; 

At  Pawnbrokers  Three  Balls  suspended, 

The  golden  Grape  of  Raisins  shine 

W^here  Bacchus  sells  his  Beer  and  Wine ; 

The  Smoking  Boy  declares  our  need 

To  fill  our  Pipes  with  Indian  weed. 

Besides  a  hundred  fancies  more. 

The  Puss  in   Boots,  and  the  Blue  Boar, 

The  Lion  Golden,  Red,  or  V\hite; 

The  To3'shop  sign  the  Flying  Kite. 

The  Fleeting  Hare  may  well  alarm  her, 

At  Flying  Pigs  and  Hog  in  Armour. 

Each  Tradesman  thus  his  banner  wields, 

From  Draper's  Gardens  to  Rloorfields, 

Where  stands  aloft,  outtopping  all. 

The  Golden  Ball  on  Bedlam  Wall. 

Trifling  as  the  subject  of  Signs  may  seem,  it  has  exceed- 
ingly engaged  the  attention  of  Antiquaries,  who  have  written 
many  treatises  in  explication  of  their  origin.  See  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  passim,  word  Sign  in  the  General 
Indexes. 

Some  apparently  whimsical  signs  have  certainly  been 
well  explained  by  Antiquaries.  The  Bull  and  Mouth,  for 
example,  signifies  really  the  Boulogne  Month  or  Harbour, 
the  Bull  and  Gate  is  the  Boulogne  Gate,  both  trophies  of  the 
capture  of  that  town.  The  Bell  Savage,  commonly  painted 
as  a  Black  Man  and  a  Bell,  formerly  was  the  Belle  Sauvage. 
There  are  other  signs  also  easy  of  explanation.     The  Golden 
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Fleece,  properly  a  woollen  draper's  sign,  is  a  memorial  of 
the  Fleece  sought  by  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  signified  the  Swan  with  two 
nicks,  that  is  to  say  notches  which  used  to  be  cut  in  the  bills 
of  Swans  as  marks  whereby  to  know  them. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  ken  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  a 
Drunken  Fellow  falling  backwards,  commonly  called  Tumble 
Down  Dick  ;  but  as  this  sign  is  common  in  very  distant 
parts  of  England,  it  has  probably  some  particular  meaning. 
At  Diss  in  Norfolk  many  years  ago,  a  new  occupant  of  a  house 
which  had  had  this  sign,  thought  proper  to  change  it,  and 
put  in  place  thereof  a  figure  of  a  tall  straight  man,  intending 
thereby  to  pay  himself  a  compliment,  and  subjoined  the 
following  couplet :  — 

Tumble  Down  Dick  is  dead  and  gone, 
And  in  his  room  comes  Upright  John. 

Many  signs  were  set  up  as  being  either  the  crest  or 
the  coat  of  arms  of  noblemen  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  to  some  such  oricjin  we  must  refer  the  Red  Lion, 
Black  Lion,  Blue  Boar,  Black  Swan,  and  many  others  of  this 
sort. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  Banner  of  Knighthood.  The  Man 
of  Legs,  or  three  legs  booted  and  spurred,  so  common  in 
the  North  of  England,  is  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  many 
coats  of  arras  being  there  used  for  signs.  The  St.  George,  the 
St.  Marguerite  and  the  Dragon,  the  St.  Michael,  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  the  Turk's  Cap,  and  many  of  this  sort,  are  easily 
understood  by  the  historian ;  and  too  much  trouble  has, 
we  think,  been  bestowed  on  other  intricate  whimsicalities. 

Of  the  high  antiquity  of  signs  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  their  use  formerly  seems  to  have  been  to  direct  people 
what  was  to  be  found  in  the  shop,  before  reading  was 
common  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace.  For 
originally  particular  trades  or  callings  had  particular  signs, 
of  which  we  have  many  traces  left,  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
at  Alehouses,  the  Green  Grasshopper  at  Teadealers,  the 
Bible  and  Crown  at  Booksellers,  the  Cardinal's  Cap  at 
Hatters,  so  common  in  France,  the  Hand  and  Glove  at 
Glovers,  and  many  others.  We  remember  also  the  Golden 
Teapot  in  Bishopsgate  Street  at  a  Teadealer's ;  the  Sugar 
Loaves  is  also  another  Grocer's  sign.  The  Indian  Boy 
smoking  at  Tobacconists,  the  Mortar  and  Pestle,  and  also 
Galen's  Head,  at  Apothecaries  and  Chemists,  are  also  fami- 
liar examples. 
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^Upst  21.  SS.  Bonosiis  and  Maximiliayi  Martyrs. 
St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal  Widow  and  Abbess. 
St.  Richard  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Bernard 
Ptolemy  Founder  of  the  Olivetans. 

0  rises  at  iv.  52'.  and  sets  at  vii.  8'. 

Vinalia  rustica.     Varro.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Flora.- — The  number  of  plants  in  flower  is  now  very  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. Those  of  the  former  months  are  running  fast  to  seed,  and  few  new 
ones  supply  their  places.  The  uncultivated  heaths  and  commons  are  now, 
however,  in  their  chief  beauty,  from  the  flowers  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Heath  or  Ling  with  which  they  are  covered,  so  as  to  spread  a  rich  purple 
hue  over  the  whole  ground.  Low  moist  lands  too  are  adorned  with  the 
Gentiana  Amarella,  and  the  beautiful  pink  blossoms  of  the  Meadow  Saffron 
Colchicum  Autumnale. 

Pomona.  —  To  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  other  fruits 
enumerated  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  we  may  now  add  some  of  the  early 
Pears.  The  Windsor,  the  Jargonelle,  the  Cuisse  Madame,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  sorts  are  now  ripe  and  in  full  perfection. 

Chronology.  —  Bemadotte  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  in  1810. 
In  1361,  Mary  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Queen  of  Scots  landed  at  Leith, 
after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  and  her  return  is  recorded  as  being  accom- 
panied with  extreme  regret  at  leaving  France,  which  was  strongly  expressed 
as  she  passed  the  Channel  in  the  vessel,  insomuch  that  Rogers,  in  his 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  says  of  her : — 

So  Scotia's  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day. 
Rose  on  her  couch  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 

The  Scotch  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  the  Swiss  for 
their  attachment  to  past  scenes,  and  dwell  with  a  strength  of 
enthusiasm  on  days  of  olden  time  almost  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  neighbourhood,  as  most  of  their  popular 
ballads  and  romances  will  convince  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  them.  The  feelings  of  remorse  at  recollec- 
tions past,  and  particularly  infantine  pleasures,  and  the 
dehght  which  mixes  itself  up  with  these  recollections,  is 
well  expressed  in  the  following  song  of  Robert  Burns  :— 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquamtance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu't  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we've  wandered  mony  a  wearie  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

Frae  mornin  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin  auld  lang  sync. 
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And  licre's  a  hand,  my  trusty  tVieii', 

And  trie's  a  baud  o'  thine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  gnid  willie  waught, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'U  be  your  pint  stowp, 

And  surely  I'll,  be  mine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  laiig  syne  ; 
We'll  tak  a  cup  li  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

M.  Garncrin  mounted  in  bis  balloon  and  descended  in  a  paaachule  near 
London  today  in  180?. 


^upst  22.  St.  Hippolytiis  Bishop  and  Martyr. 
St.  Sijmphonan  Martyr.  St.  Tunothii  Martyr. 
St.  Andrew  of  Ireland  Deacon  and  Confessor. 
St.  Philibert  Abbot. 

CnRONOLOGY.  —  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1485,     Buttle  of  North- 
alerston  in  1137.     Duke  of  Northumberland  executed  in  155IJ. 

Ceres. — In  most  parts  of  the  South  of  England  and  the 
North  of  France  the  harvest  is  now  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
in  early  years  we  have  known  wheat  carried  by  or  even 
before  this  day.  In  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
they  are  somewhat  later  with  the  harvest.  In  Scotland  it  is 
usual  for  the  women  to  reap  as  well  as  the  men.  They 
choose  their  partners  for  the  harvest ;  each  by  the  lass  he 
loves,  has  his  station  in  the  field -r- the  maid  takes  part  of 
the  reap,  and  goes  on  before,  leaving  what  corn  she  cuts  in 
small  heaps,  called  Cats,  which,  when  her  partner  comes  up, 
he  adds  to  the  sheaf:  the  whole  business  beino-  enlivened  by 
the  occasional  song  of  hope  and  merriment. 

In  Suffolk  husbandry,  the  man  who,  whether  by  merit  or 
by  sufferance  \ye  know  not,  goes  foremost  through  the 
harvest  with  the  sithe  or  the  sickle,  is  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Lord,  and  at  the  Horkey  or  Harvest  Home  Feast, 
collects  what  he  can,  for  himself  and  brethren,  from  the 
farmers  and  visitors,  to  make  a  "  frolic"  afterwards,  called 
"  The  Largess  Spending."  By  way  of  retijrning  thanks, 
though  perhaps  formerly  of  much  more  or  of  different  signi- 
fication, they  immediately  leave  the  seat  of  festivity,  and 
with  a  very  long  and  repeated  shout  of  a  "  Largess,"  the 
number  of  shouts  being  regulated  by  the  sunis  given,  seem 
to   wish  to  make   themselves   heard  by  the    people   of  the 
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surrounding  farms ;  and  before  they  rejoin  the  company 
within,  play  a  number  of  pranks,  and  give  themselves  up  to 
jollity. — See  the  Horkey,  a  very  humourous  provincial  ballad 
by  Bloorafield,  in  which  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  preserve  the  memorial  of  a  custom  fast  going  out  of  use. 

Home  came  the  jovial  Horkey  load, 

Last  of  the  whole  year's  crop ; 
And  Grace  among  the  green  boughs  rode 

Right  plump  upon  the  top. 

In  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire  customs  nearly  similar 
still  exist. 

Some  curious  ceremonies  have  been  and  are  still  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest. 
The  manner  of  celebrating  Harvest  Home  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  is  thus  described  by  Paul  Heutzner  : — "  As  we 
were  returning  to  our  inn,  we  happened  to  meet  some 
country  people  celebrating  Harvest  Home  :  their  last  load  of 
corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides  an  image 
richly  dressed,  by  which  perhaps  they  would  signify  Ceres  : 
this  they  keep  moving  about,  while  men  and  women,  men 
and  maid  servants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart, 
shout  as  loud  as  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  barn." 

In  ancient  times  persons  were  allowed  to  glean  in 
orchards  arid  vineyards  as  well  as  in  corn  fields.  Esdras 
seems  to  allude  to  this  custom:  —  In  an  orchard  of  olives , 
upon  every  tree  there  are  left  three  or  four  olives ;  when  a  vine- 
yard is  gathered,  there  are  left  some  clusters,  for  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  through  the  vineyard. — Book  II.  c.  xvi.  v.  29,  30. 

An  interesting  account  of  an  Italian  harvest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  is  given  by  Mrs.  Graham,  in  her 
recent  work  descriptive  of  that  country:  —  "  The  wheat  is 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  throughout  July,  ten 
days  later  than  the  harvest  of  the  Campagna." 

Fauna. — Lapwings  Tringae  Vanelli  begin  now  to  con- 
gregate. Matins  and  Swallows  also  assemble  in  vast  con- 
gregations, and  lodge  on  the  roofs  of  lofty  buildings  or  trees, 
and  sometimes  even  on  the  ground.  Linnets,  Sparrows,  and 
other  birds,  are  also  seen  in  flocks. 

The  insects  that  make  their  appearance  are  the  Apis 
manicata,  one  of  the  species  of  solitary  Bees  ;  the  Papiliones 
Machaon,  Semele,  Phlaeas,  and  Paphia,  some  of  the  latest 
Butterflies  ;  Phalena  picta  a  whitish  moth  ;  and  the  Ptinus 
pectinicornus,  which,  in  its  larva  state,  is  well  known  by  the 
holes  that  it  bores  in  wooden  furniture.  Flies  also  abound 
in  windows  at  this  period.  Bulls  begin  their  shrill  autumnal 
bellowing. 
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The  nest  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  Mtcs  messorins  may  now 
be  found  attached  about  midway  to  the  straws  of  some 
vegetables  in  our  corn  fields;  they  are  very  fond  of  fixing  it 
to  those  of  beans  or  peas,  with  which  it  sways  backwards 
and  forwards,  when  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind  :  it  is  the 
only  English  Mouse  that  elevates  its  nest  above  the  ground  ; 
they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  shape  of  a  pear  with  a  long 
neck,  at  others  round,  the  size  of  an  orange. 

Travelling  through  the  sandy  plains  of  Alsace,  early  in 
August  1822,  we  observed  millions  of  Field  Mice  crossing 
the  road,  and  apparently  running  to  and  fro  into  their  nests 
by  the  roadside. 

Vipers  now  bring  forth  their  young.  They  are  distin- 
guished, by  being  viviparous,  from  Snakes  who  deposit  their 
eggs  in  dunghills  or  in  the  ground. 


August  23.  St.  Philip  Benite  Confessor.  SS.  Clau- 
dius, Asterius,  Neon,  Domnina,  and  Thconilla 
Martyrs.  aS*^.  A'pollinaris  Sidonius  Bishop  and 
Confessor.  St.  Theonas  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Eugenius  Bishop  in  Ireland.  St.  Justinian 
Hermit  and  Martyr. 

Chronology. — The  first  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  is  recorded  as 
having  happened  today  in  the  year  79.  Pliny  the  naturalist  was  suffocated 
while  examining  it.  This  Volcano,  as  well  as  that  of  Mount  Etna,  only 
burn  occasionally,  while  Stromboli  in  America  burns  continually.  Hecla 
ill  Iceland  burns  periodically. 

Volcanalia  in  Circo  Flamines. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Vulcanalia  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan, 
brought  to  Rome  from  Praeneste,  and  observed  in  the  month 
of  August.  The  streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every 
where,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  deity.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  v.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  Columel.  xi. 
Plin.  xviii.  c.  13. 

Some  very  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  first  person 
by  whom  iron  or  other  metals  were  wrought,  perhaps  the 
same  called  Tubal  Cain,  was  at  last  transmogrified  into 
Vulcanus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presided  over  fire^  and 
was  the  patron  of  all  artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals. 
He  was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate 
Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the 
mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  deformities  of  her  son, 
that  she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where  he 
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remained  for  nine  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him  down  from  Olympus,  when 
he  attempted  to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened 
by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine  days  in 
coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and  he  fell  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  where,  according  to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing 
him  in  the  air  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however,  broke 
his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a 
palace,  and  raised  forges  to  work  metals.  Vulcan  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and 
automatical  figures  which  he  made,  and  many  speak  of  two 
golden  statues,  which  not  only  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  his  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the  working  of 
metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Pandora.  The  Cyclops  of  Sicily  were 
his  ministers  and  attendants,  and  with  him  they  fabricated 
not  only  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the 
gods  and  the  most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  under  Mount  Aetna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth  where  there  were 
volcanoes. 

The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularly 
in  Aegypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  in  the  sacri- 
fices that  were  offered  to  him  to  burn  the  whole  victim,  and  not 
reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
A  Calf  and  a  Boar  Pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered. 
He  appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled 
hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The  Aegyptians 
represented  him  under  the  figure  of  a  Monkey.  Vulcan  has 
received  the  names  of  Mulciber,  Pamphanes,  Clytotechnes, 
Pandamator,  Cyllopodes,  Chalaipoda,  8cc.  all  expressive  of 
his  lameness  or  of  his  profession.  He  was  father  of  Cupid, 
by  Venus ;  of  Caesulus,  Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon, 
Ocrisia,  &c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of  the 
name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Coelus  and  father  of 
Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  second  he  mentions  is  son  of  the 
Nile,  and  called  Phtas  by  the  Egyptians  ;  the  third  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos; 
and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  was 
son  of  Menalius.  Vulcan  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into 
heaven  more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  &  in  Scut.  Here.  140  &  '320.     Apollod.  i.  c.  3,  &c. 
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Homer  II.  i.  v.  57.  &  1.  15.  v.  18.  1.  1 1 .  v.  397,  &c.  Diod.  v. 
Paus.  i.  c.  20. 1.  3,  17.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  iii.  c.  22.  Herodot. 
2  &  3.     VarrodeL.  L.     Virg.  Aen.  7,  &c. 

The  Fables  about  Vulcan  soon  became  mixed  up  with 
certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
thunderbolts  were  meteoric  phenomena.  See  August  29. 
Jupiter  himself,  for  whom  the  bolts  were  forged,  is  in  fact 
the  atmosphere  personified. 

Vulcan,  as  old  stories  tell  us, 

The  ugliest  of  ugly  fellows, 

Whylome  to  Pallas  fain  would  proffer 

His  vows,  but  she  refused  the  offer; 

Destructive  fire,  well  discerning, 

Would  ill  accord  with  trade  and  learning. 

Still,  in  commercial  cities,  we 

Her  enmity  to  him  we  see; 

For,  willing  to  make  reparation 

'Gainst  his  consuming  de\astation, 

She  has  established  conventions 

With  antivolcanic  intentions, 

Whereof  each  Warehouse,  House,  and  Shop, 

Exhibits  Signs  in  front  or  top ; 

And  we  in  trade  may  safe  embark, 

Secured  by  her  Insurance  IVIark. 

We  trust  all  prudent  persons  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
above  tutelary  deity ;  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  infor- 
mation we  hope  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  Fire  Offices 
in  London  on  a  future  day.     See  our  Index,  article  Vesta. 


August  24.  iSt.  Bartholomeiu  Apostle.  SS.  Martyrs 
of  Utica.  -S*^.  Oiwn  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St, 
Irchard  Bishop  and.  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  iv.  58'.  and  sets  at  vii.  2'. 

If  the  twenty  fourth  of  August  be  fair  and  clear, 
Then  hope  for  a  prosperous  harvest  that  year. 

Dry  August  and  warm  does  harvest  no  harm. 

Hay's  Prove7-bs. 

CoELUM. — This  is  about  the  time  when  the  watery  spell 
of  a  weeping  St.  Swithin  has  nearly  ceased  to  draw  down 
the  tears  of  Coelum,  the  forty  days  lamentation  ending 
yesterday.  The  proverb,  therefore,  relates  to  the  steady 
clearing  up  and  settling  of  the  weather  today.  Another 
saying  will  explain  well  the  above  adage : — 

All  the  tears  that  St.  Swithin  can  cry 
St.  Bartlemy's  dusty  mantle  wipes  dry. 
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On  St.  Bartholometv,  and  on  the  Feast  of  today.  —  Bartho- 
lomew means  Son  of  Tolmai,  a  faaiily  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
St.  Bartholomew  preached  the  Gospel  in  Armenia,  converted 
the  Lycaonians,  and  afterwards  visited  India.  Some  authors 
assert  that  he  was  crucified,  like  St.  Peter,  with  his  head 
downwards ;  others,  however,  with  more  probability,  say, 
that  he  was  flayed  alive,  by  order  of  Astyages,  King  of 
Armenia. 

Many  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as  Nathaniel, 
since  the  evangelists  who  mentioned  Bartholomew  say 
nothing  of  Nathaniel;  and  John,  who  mentions  Nathaniel, 
takes  no  notice  of  Bartholomew. 

"  In  that  savage  scene,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
planned  with  all  the  coolness  of  deliberation,  five  hundred 
gentlemen  protestants  and  ten  thousand  persons  of  inferior 
rank  were  massacred  in  one  night  at  Paris  alone,  and  great 
numbers  in  the  provinces.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  on  hearing 
of  it,  expressed  great  joy,  announcing  that  the  Cardinals 
should  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  so  signal  an  ad- 
vantage obtained  for  the  Holy  See,  and  that  a  Jubilee  should 
be  observed  all  over  Christendom." 

Nothing  like  this  scene  occurred  till  the  bloody  and 
terrible  times  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  shockino-  to 
reflect  that  persons  professing  a  religion  which  says,  **  Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  you," 
should  persecute  and  slay  those  whose  only  offence  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  "  The  Quakers  and  Moravians  seem  to 
be  almost  the  only  Christian  sects  of  any  note  and  character 
whose  annals  are  unstained  by  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  who  have  not  resorted  to  persecution  in 
defence  and  promulgation  of  their  particular  doctrines. 
Must  we,  therefore,  not  judge  a  good  tree  from  this  dis- 
tinguished good  fruit?" 

St.  Bai'tholomew' s  Day.  —  In  "  New  Essays  and  Cha- 
racters," by  John  Stephens  the  younger,  of  Lincolne's  Inne, 
Gent.  8vo.  Lond.  1631,  p.  221,  we  find  : — Like  a  bookseller's 
shoppe  on  Bartholomew  Day  at  London,  the  stalls  of  ivhich 
are  so  adorned  with  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  that  almost 
nothing  is  left  within,  but  heathen  knowledge." 

Chronology.  —  Edystone  Lighthouse  built  in  1759,  in  one  hundred 
and  eleven  days,  and  today  completed.  The  outside  and  basement  of 
this  edifice  are  formed  of  granite;  that  kind  of  stone  being  more  durable 
than  any  other,  and  more  competent  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea :  the 
interior  is  chiefly  of  Portland  stone.  When  the  light  was  first  exhi- 
bited, a  very  great  storm  happened,  and  the  light  keepers  observed,  that 
they  felt  a  sensible  motion  in  the  building ;  but,  from  their  experience  of  its 
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strength,  they  were  neither  agitated  by  fear  nor  surprise.    We  have  seen  the 
following  verses  on  this  Lighthouse : — 

Sublime  thy  pile,  great  Smeaton,  stands 

Amidst  the  boiling  breakers,  spiring  o'er 

The  cliff  that  stem  o'erlooks  the  flood  below. 

Unhurt,  unshaken,  in  the  round  of  time. 

Though  swept  by  whirlwinds,  and  by  lightning  scathed, 

It  beams  the  light  ethereal,  as  the  Sun 

At  morn  wiien  peering  from  a  cloud,  and  leads 

Through  death's  encircling  horrors  ;  and,  though  broke 

Each  feeble  anchor,  though  the  tenth  wave  roll 

In  gathered  ruin,  plucks  them  from  the  deep. 

Flora. — Some  of  the  autumnal  species  of  the  beautiful  genus  Amaryllis 
now  begin  to  blow.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
liliaceous  tribe,  and,  in  viewing  a  number  of  them  in  blow  together,  we 
cannot  avoid  lavishing  praises  on  this  plant,  and  exclaiming  with  Virgil, 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 


August  25.  St.  Louis  King  of  France.  St.  Gregory 
Abbot  and  Confessor.  St.  Ebba  Virgin  and 
Abbess. 

0  rises  at  v.  and  sets  at  vri. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Cressy  won  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1346. 

David  Hume  the  philosopher  of  Scotland  died  in  1776. 

Dr.  William  Ilerschell  the  astronomer  died  in  1822.  He  was  President 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  Member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  scien- 
tific bodies  of  Europe  and  America.  This  distinguished  astronomer  was 
born  at  Hanover,  November  15,  1738. 

Opi  Consivae  in  Capitolio. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ops  otherwise  called  Tellus  was  the  daughter  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  that  is  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  is  an  ancient 
personification  of  Opus  or  labour  worshipped  as  a  deity. 
The  Opalia,  properly  speaking,  occurred  Dec.  29,  which  see 
for  more  particulars  respecting  this  goddess. 

Flora. — A  few  Roses  may  still  be  seen ;  and  Violets,  being  compa- 
nions of  nearly  all  the  year,  are  still  here  and  there  found,  reminding  us  in 
their  decay  of  the  popular  ballad  beginning, 

Freut  Euch  des  Lebens 
Weil  noch  das  Lampchen  gliiht 
Pflicket  die  Rose  > 
Eh  sie  verbluht. 

Of  which  the  translation,  *'  Life  let  us  cherish,"  is  universally  known  and 
admired. 
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Of  the  Olitory  Garden. — The  gathering  in  of  sweet  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  by  for 
winter  porridge,  soups,  and  other  leguminous  dishes,  should 
now  be  begun  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  various  Mints, 
Thyme,  Bush  Basil,  Sweet  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm, 
Penny  Royal,  Camomile,  Sage,  and  various  others,  might  be 
enumerated,  which  should  never  be  overlooked  or  omitted  in 
a  good  garden.  Shenstone  in  his  Schoolmistress  has  well 
depicted  her  ken  in  these  herbs,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  forms  the  basis  of  country  physic  as  well  as  of  simple 
cookery,  and  was  formerly  more  regarded  than  at  present. 

The  Schoolmistress, 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew  ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak  ; 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew  : 
The  tufted  Basil,  punprovoking  Thyme, 
Fresh  Baum,  and  Marigold  of  cheerful  hue  : 
The  lowly  Gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  1  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  Euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around; 
And  pungent  Kadish,  biting  infant's  tongue ; 
And  Plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound ; 
And  Marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found ; 
And  Lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

And  here  trim  Rosemarine,  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer, 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here, 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 
O  wassel  days  !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere : 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwell. 


August  26.  St.  Zephijriniis  Pope  and  Martyr. 
St.  Genesius  Martyr.  St.  Gelasinus  Martyr. 
St.  Genesius  of  Aries  Martyr. 

Chronology. — Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  landed  at  Dover  this  day 
anno  ante  Christum  56. 
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CoELUM.  —  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  Temperature  in  each 
Month  for  Ten  Years,  with  tiie  attendant  Winds,  from  Howard's  Climate 
of  London. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

1807 

85° 
39 

Var.  a  E 

NE 

79°  NW  a  NE 

42  NW 

*87»  Var. 
39"  E 

82°  E 
46  W 

1808 

87 
38 

Var.  a  SW 
Var.  E 

76  W.NW 
44  SW.NW.V 

*96  S 
44  NE 

80  SW 
43  S 

1809 

80 
33 

SE 

W  a  NW 

79  E  a  SE 
42  SW 

81  NE 

41  NW 

*82  E  a  SE 
45  SW 

1810 

74 
32 

E 

N 

83  NEaSE 

37  NE 

81  Var.  Wly. 
41  SW 

83  NE  a  NW 

40  NW 

1811 

84 
39 

E 
NEaE 

*88  V.  a  S 

43  N 

80  V.  a  SE 

43  NW 

76  NE.  S.  SW 
42  NW 

1812 

76 
32 

SE 

Var.  a  NE 

75  NW 
39  N 

75  SE.  W 

41   NW 

*78  SE 
43  N 

1813 

78 
30 

NWaS 
W 

*85  E.  NE 
37  N 

82  S 

42  NW 

80  SW 
40  N 

1814 

70 
31 

SE.  NE 

NW 

85  W  a  E 

36  NE 

*91  SE 

42  NW 

80  NW 
37  N 

1813 

*80 
34 

NW 

W  a  NW 

*80  E  a  SW 
38  NE 

*80  W 

42  N.NE.NW. 

79  SW 
43  SW 

1816* 

72 
29 

NE 
NW 

78  NE.  Var. 
36  NW  a  N 

*81  SW  aSE 

41  NW 

71  SE 

44  NE.  E 

N.  B. —  For  the    Barometrical  extremes,   see   31   August.      See  also 
February  25  for  explanation. 

Fauna. — Grasshoppers,  which  begin  to  chirrup  in  June, 
now  sing  very  httle,  and  every  day  less.  We  can  hardly 
think  the  uninteresting  chirping  of  the  insect  is  the  same 
as  the  Song  of  the  Cicada,  so  praised  by  the  ancients, 
when 

Resonant  arbusta  Cicadis. 

"  Sweet  prophet  of  the  Summer !"  says  Anacreon,  ad- 
dressing this  insect,  "  the  Muses  love  thee,  Phoebus  himself 
loves  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  shrill  song :  old  age  does 

*  And  so  on  of  the  rest,  leaving  out  the  alternate  lines. 
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not  wear  thee :  thou  art  wise,  earthborn,  musical,  impassive, 
without  blood :  thou  art  almost  like  a  god."  So  attached 
were  the  Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their  hair,  imply- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  boast  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  Cicadae,  were  Terrae  fdii.  They  were  regarded  indeed 
by  all  as  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  innocent  of  animals 
— not,  we  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  given  by  the  witty 
Rhodian  Xenarchus,  where  he  says 

Happy  the  Cicadas'  lives, 

Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives. 

The  sound  of  this  insect,  and  of  the  harp,  were  called  by 
one  and  the  same  name.  A  Cicada  sitting  upon  a  harp  was 
a  usual  emblem  of  the  science  of  music,  which  was  thus 
accounted  for:  When  two  rival  musicians,  Eunomus  and 
Ariston,  were  contending  upon  that  instrument,  a  Cicada 
flying  to  the  former,  and  sitting  upon  his  harp,  supphed 
the  place  of  a  broken  string,  and  so  secured  to  him  the 
victory. 

The  Grasshopper  is  still  my  friend. 
The  minute  sound  of  many  a  sunny  hour 
Passed  on  a  Thymy  hill,  when  I  could  send 
My  soul  in  search  thereof  by  bank  and  bower, 
Till  lured  far  from  it  by  a  Foxglove  flower 
Nodding  too  dangerously  above  the  crag, 
Not  to  excite  the  passion  and  the  power 
To  climb  the  steep,  and  down  the  blossoms  drag, 
Them  the  Marsh  Crocus  joined,  and  the  yellow  Waterflag. 

Shrill  sings  the  drowsy  wassailer  in  his  dome, 
Yon  grassy  wilderness  where  curls  the  Fern, 
And  creeps  the  Ivy ;   with  the  wish  to  rove 
He  spreads  his  sails,  and  bright  is  his  sojourn 
'Mid  chalices  with  dews  in  every  urn : 
All  flying  things  a  like  delight  have  found  — 
Where'er  I  gaze,  to  what  new  region  turn. 
Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound, 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  Summer  sound. 

Wiffen^s  Aonian  Hours. 


August  27.  St.  Caesar  ins  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
Si.  Poemen  Abbot.  *S'^.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  Martyr. 
St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  Confesor.  St.  Maerubius 
Hermit  and  Martyr.     St.  Syagrius  Bishop. 

Vulturnaliu.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Vulturnus  was  a  surname  of  Apollo,  and  the  festival  to- 
day was  held  in  his  honour. 

Chronology.  —  Thomson  the  Poet  died  in  1748  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 

Liberation  of  La  Fayette  in  1797. 
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Flora.  —  The  Everlasting  Gnaphalium  Stoechas  often  first  flowers  at 
this  time.  The  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  there  cease  to  be  any 
fresh  acquisitions  to  the  Aestival  Flora,  though  most  of  her  plants  remain 
now  in  full  and  luxuriant  perfection.  It  has  often  been  contended,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  time  of  year  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  that  we  only  give  the 
preference  to  Spring  gardens  from  their  being  companions  of  the  return  of 
a  delightful  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  considered  abstractedly,  the 
Daffodils,  Hepaticas,  and  even  the  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Anemonies,  are 
not  such  beautiful  objects  as  the  tall  Sunflowers  and  Holyhocks,  and  the 
glowing  China  Asters,  and  African  Marigolds,  which  now  adorn  our 
gardens.  The  Heartsease  and  Violet  which  remain  all  the  year,  are 
scarcely  admired  amidst  Carnations,  and  we  should  hardly  notice  the 
Winter  Hellebore  if  it  blew  amongst  the  Pinks  and  Roses  of  Midsummer. 

On  the  Colours  of  Floivers.  —  It  may  be  as  well  to  guard 
the  amateur  of  popular  Botany  against  being  deceived  by 
the  changing  colours  of  flowers.  Nimium  ne  crede  colori 
was  the  maxim  of  Linnaeus ;  and  we  believe  we  may  say, 
that  in  judging  of  species,  colour  should  be  totally  disre- 
garded. Besides  this.  Flowers  are  very  apt  to  change  their 
colour  owing  to  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  The  purple 
variety  of  Hepatica,  for  instance,  being  transplanted,  will 
change  from  purple  to  white ;  and  being  replaced  in  its 
former  soil,  will  become  purple  again.  Whether  the  crimson 
and  blue  varieties  will  change  in  a  similar  way  or  not,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  they  certainly  change  to  some  other  colour, 
when  planted  in  a  different  soil.  Many  of  our  names  for 
colours,  indefinite  and  vague  as  they  are,  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  names  of  plants.  We  shall  subjoin,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  curious  reader,  the  following  etymolo- 
gical account  of  colours  :  — 

Yelloto.  —  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon 
jeaeljan  accendere  to  inflame,  and  signifies  the  colour  of 
flame,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  like  manner 
the  Latin  flammeua,  as  well  as  fiavus,  come  from  (pXEyixa, 
Jlame  of  (pxzyziv.  The  Italian  giallo,  and  French  jaiine, 
seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin  with  yellow. 

Red.  —  However  the  real  difference  between  red  and 
yellow  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  prism,  I  suspect  the  ety- 
mology expresses  no  difference.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
seems  doubtful.  Home  Tooke  has  omitted  it  in  his  etymo- 
logical account  of  colours  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley.  I 
suspect,  however,  it  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
word  ray,  and  expresses  the  colour  of  the  Sun's  rays.  In 
this  sense  it  has  the  same  real  import  as  yellow.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  word  is  peab.  The  Latin  rubere,  whence  ruber 
and  rufer,  was  sometimes  used  simply  for  splendescere  to 
shine. 

Blue.  —  This  w^ord   seems  to  come  from  blopan  ^orere, 
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to  blow  as  a  flow  er  does,  and  signifies  the  colour  of  flowers  ; 
certainly  the  most  indefinite  of  ail  our  names  for  colours. 

I  next  proceed  to  the  compounds ;  and  first  the  bi- 
naries. 

Green  is  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  jepennian 
or  jpennian,  virescere.  In  like  manner  the  Latin  virere  gave 
the  adjective  viridis. 

Purple.  —  This  word,  commonly  used  in  modern  times 
for  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
purpureus,  and  signifies  only  flame  coloured,  from  ^i/f,  ^re. 
The  word  is  variously  applied  by  the  Romans  to  substances 
differing  essentially  in  colour.  They  used  also  many  other 
indefinite  words  for  this  kind  of  colour,  as  ostreus,  phoenicim, 
i.  e.  color  palmulae,  &c.  Certain  varieties  of  this  binary  are 
expressed  by  the  words  crimson,  pink,  lake,  &c. 

Orange.  —  We  have  no  name  for  this  third  binary,  but 
such  as  has  reference  to  the  colours  of  specific  bodies,  as 
orange;  or  such  as  represent  the  compound,  as  yellowish 
red. 

The  ternary  only  remains  to  be  spoken  of,  and 

Brown  is  a  corruption  of  the  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  verb  bjiennan  urere  to  burn,  and  signifies  the 
colour  of  burnt  substances ;  having  etymologically  no  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  ash  colour.  In  like  manner  the  Latin 
fuscus  comes  from  ^coj-heiv,  vstulare,  as  noticed  by  Tooke ; 
and  has  the  same  real  meaning,  as  well  as  the  same  appli- 
cation, as  brown.     Query,  Whence  come fulvus  and  aquilus'^ 

White  comes  from  0A*J^QA^  spumare. 

Our  word  Gray  is  derived  from  jepejnian  inficere 
meaning  the  colour  of  tainted,  infused,  or  damaged  articles, 
and  is  most  properly  used  when  applied  to  mixtures,  which 
appear  as  if  tainted  or  tinged  with  foreign  colours,  as  the  salt 
mid  pepper  mixtures.  Sic. 

The  dilutions  of  yellow  by  white  are  called  sfraiv  colour. 

Black  has  probably  the  same  root  as  bleak,  perhaps  from 
blaecan,  and  signifies  deprived  of  colour. 

Among  the  desiderata  of  philosophy  may  be  included 
the  want  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  colours,  with  spe- 
cific names  for  each,  whereby  the  numerous  combinations 
and  shades  of  colour  which  appear  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
may  be  expressed  with  greater  precision  than  they  can  be  at 
present  with  our  imperfect  and  indefinite  names.  We  are 
surprised  that  scientific  persons,  but  Botanists  in  particular, 
have  not  before  this  attempted  something  of  the  kind.  How 
different  is  the  red  of  the  flower  of  the  Peony  from  that  of 
the   Papaver   Rhoeas !      How  almost   contrasted    does   the 

F  F 
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bniiiant  red  of  the  Scarlet  iLycnnis  appear  to  me  red  of  the 
Papaver  Orientale,  called  the  Monkshood  Poppy  !  Who  is 
there  who  cannot  discover  much  difference  in  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Spring  Crocus,  of  the  Field  Ranunculus, 
and  of  the  Evening  Primrose;  and  are  not  these  termed 
yellow  flowers?  What  distinction  between  the  blue  of  the 
Sonchus  Caeruleus  from  that  of  the  Field  Hyacinth ! 

The  colour  we  call  Green  has  nearly  as  many  varieties. 
We  hear  of  grassgreen,  applegreen,  &c.  but  these  terms  do 
not  express  the  numerous  kinds  of  green  observable  in 
different  leaves  and  other  natural  productions.  The  word 
brown  appears  still  more  various ;  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  common  name  for  all  unknown  and  mixed  corruptions 
of  colour. 

In  future  perhaps  some  theory  of  smells  may  also  be 
formed  by  repeated  experiments  with  compounds  of  them  ; 
something  like  what  Haller  is  said  to  have  had  in  view. 

Refer  to  Phil.  Mag.  for  1813. 


■)■'     , 
August  28.      St.   Align stine   Bishop   and    Confessor 
Doctor  of  the  Church.     St.  Hermes  Martyr.     St. 
Julian  Martyr. 

St.  Augustine  was  born  at  Thagaste,  a  town  in  Numidia, 
in  the  year  354.  He  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature,  and  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  first  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Milan.  He  next 
diligently  studied  theology,  in  which  he  was  instructed  by 
St.  Ambrose,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  the  year  388  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
Augustine  was  a  judicious  divine,  and  the  most  voluminous 
writer  of  all  the  fathers.  He  died  in  430,  at  the  age  of  77. 
He  is  for  shortness  called  St.  Austin. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury  is  well 
known  to  all  antiquaries.  See  a  long  account  of  his  life  in 
Butler's  Lives,  vol.  viii.  p.  404. 

St.  Austin  used  often  to  quote  these  lines  of  .Juvenal, 
whereof  the  following  is  Dryden's  translation:  — 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  who  slides  on  ice. 
Goes  swit'ily  down  the  slippery   ways  of  vice; 
Thoutjh  Conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  got  o'er, 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Arae  Victoria  in  Curia  dedic. — Rom.  Cal. 

Victoria  was  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  called  by 
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the  Greeks  Niw,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  or 
of  Titan  and  Styx.  The  goddess  Victory  was  sister  to 
Strength  and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly at  Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and 
instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  with  Laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a 
Palm  Tree  in  her  hand.  But  the  figure  of  Victory  is 
variously  represented  on  different  statues  and  pictures.  She 
is  always  an  elegant  female  and  usually  with  wings,  some- 
times blowing  a  trumpet  and  flying  before  an  army,  or 
triumphantly  trampling  her  enemies,  crowned  with  Laurels. 
A  golden  statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds,  was 
presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Liv.  22.     Varro  de  L.  L.     Hesiod.  Theog.  Hygin.praef.  fab. 

Chronology. — Hugo  Grotius  died  at  Delft  in  1645. 
Toulon  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood  in  1793. 
Robespierre  executed  in  1794. 

Fauna.  —  Glowworms,  which  begin  to  be  seen  about 
St.  John's  day  24th  June,  are  still  very  numerous  on  fine  even- 
ino-s.  A  late  entvmological  writer  thus  describes  them  and 
some  other  luminous  insects:  —  "This  little  planet  of  the 
rural  scene  may  be  observed  in  abundance  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  earth  is  almost  as  thickly  spangled  with 
them  as  the  cope  of  heaven  is  with  stars.  It  is  not  only  the 
Glowworm  that  will  not  bear  inspection  when  its  lustre  is 
lost  by  the  light  of  day  ;  but  all  those  luminous  insects  that 
bear  the  same  phosphoric  fire  about  them,  such  as  the  Lan- 
thorn  Fly  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  China,  of  which  there 
are  several  sorts  ;  some  of  which  carry  their  light  in  a  sort 
of  snout,  so  that  when  they  are  seen  in  a  collection,  they  are 
remarkably  ugly.  There  is  also  an  insect  of  this  luminous 
sort  common  in  Italy,  called  the  Lucciola.  An  intelligent 
traveller  relates,  that  some  Moorish  ladies  having  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Genoese,  lived  in  a  house  near  Genoa  till 
they  could  be  exchanged,  and,  on  seeing  some  of  the  Luc- 
ciola, or  Flying  Glowworms,  darting  about  in  the  evening  in 
the  garden  near  them,  they  caused  the  windows  to  be  shut 
in  a  great  alarm,  from  a  strange  idea  which  seized  them, 
that  these  shining  flies  were  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
relations." 

Ceres. —  Barley  is  now  ripe.     The  following  humorous 

Ballad  on  Barleycorn,  by  Burns,  may  an>use  :  — 

John  Barlti/corn,  a  Ballad. 

Tbere  went  tliree  kings  into  the  east,  three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath  John  Barleycorn  should  die. 
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They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  down,  put  clods  upon  his  head^ 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath  John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  Spring  cam  kindly  on,  and  showers  began  to  fall,. 

John  Barleycorn  got  up  again,  and  sore  surprised  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came,  and  he  grew  thick  and  strong ; 

His  head  well  armed  wi'  pointed  spears,  that  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  entered  mild,  when  he  grew  wan  and  pale  ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head  showed  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sickened  more  and  more,  he  faded  into  age, 

And  then  his  enemies  began  to  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They've  ta'en  a  weapon  long  and  sharp,  and  cut  him  by  the  knee; 

Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a  cart,  like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back,  and  cudgelled  him  full  sore ; 

They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm,  and  turned  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit  with  water  to  the  brim. 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn,  there  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor,  to  work  him  farther  wo, 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared,  they  tossed  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame  the  marrow  of  liis  bones ; 

But  a  Miller  used  him  worst  of  all,  for  he  ground  him  between  twa  stones. 

And  they  hae  ta'en  his  very  heart's  blood,  and  drank  it  round  and  round; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank,  their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  heio  bold,  of  noble  enterprise, 

For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood,  'twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  wo,  'twill  heighten  all  his  joy; 

'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing,  though  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn,  each  man  a  glass  in  han;l; 

And  may  his  great  posterity  ne'er  fail   in  old  Scotland  ! 


August  29.     St.  Sabina  Martyr.     St.  Sebbi  King  and 
Confessor.     St.  Mevoi  Abbot. 

This  day  was  formerly  denominated  Festum  CoUectionis 
Saricti  Johamiis  Baptistae,  or  the  Feast  of  gathering  up  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Relics ;  but  afterwards,  by  corruption, 
Festum  Decoi/ationis,  signifying  the  festival  in  remembrance 
of  his  being  beheaded.  His  nativity  is  celebrated  on  the 
24th  of  June,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

Volcannlia. — Rom.  Cal. 

We  have  already  explained  the  Volcanalia.  The  fable 
of  Vulcan  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  is  very  ancient, 
and  we  can  trace  lineaments  of  the  same  features  in  the 
history  of  Tubal  Cain.  The  thunderbolt  was  in  fact  a 
meteoric  stone,  which,  being  an  effect  of  the  same  causes 
that  produce  fiery  meteors,  was  not  uncommon  in  this  month. 
There  are  many,  undoubted  proofs  of  the  knowledge  of 
Meteorolites  possessed  by  the  ancients. 

However  astonishing  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  ancient  Ephesians  worshipped  the  Meteorolites 
in  their  Diopetus.     This  imaginary  being,  whose  idolatrous 
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worship  is  alluded  to  in  the  Acta  Jpostolorum,  xix.  35,  in 
fact,  turns  out  on  examination  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  Lunar  Stone  of  immense  bigness.  A  similar  gigantic 
stone  fell  from  the  air  some  years  ago  in  India,  and  was 
actually  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  it  as 
a  creature  of  heaven.     This  event  happened  in  August  1812. 

That  both  Vulcan  and  Vesta  were  emblems  of  fire  we  have 
noticed  in  another  place.  The  Ammonians  styled  the  spirit  of 
fire  Apthas  and  Pthas,  and  it  is  originally  the  same  as  the 
Vulcan  of  Aegypt,  and  the  'Earta  and  Vesta  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Inmrancefrom  Fire. — We  promised  to  resume  the  subject 
of  Insurance  Companies,  which  we  take  this  occasion  to  do, 
and  to  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of  them.  Oneof  the  oldest 
offices  of  insurance  in  England  appears  to  be  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  whose  insurance  mark  is  easily  recognised  on  the 
walls  of  houses,  being  a  figure  of  the  Sun,  that  is  of  that 
luminary  which  can  put  out  fire.  The  office  being  established 
not  only  to  pay  for  damages  done  by  that  element,  but  also 
to  establish  a  Fire  Guard  in  London  well  supplied  with 
engines  to  quench  the  flames ;  and  this  useful  institution 
has  been  followed  by  other  offices,  so  that  nowadays  a  fire 
in  London  is  soon  discovered,  and  aid  is  almost  instantly 
afforded.  The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  existing 
Fire  Offices,  with  the  different  marks  whereby  they  are 
known,  and  by  observing  which  on  the  houses  we  may  form 
some  sort  of  comparative  estimate  of  their  business  and 
popularity.  Many  of  the  offices  have  changed  from  time  to 
time  the  shape  of  their  mark,  so  that  we  may  be  deceived  if 
we  observe  them  inattentively  as  to  the  number  of  offices. 
These  marks  used  to  be  made  of  lead,  but  now  thin  iron  is 
generally  used.  There  are  besides  these  many  Country 
Fire  Offices  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  different  marks 
that  we  have  seen  in  traversing  the  country,  their  number 
must  be  very  considerable. 

Catalogue  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  Names  of  the  Offices,  and 
the  Design  of  the  Insurance  Mark. 

Albion  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  instituted  in  1805. 
Atlas,  the  mark  being  Atlas  supporting  the  world. 
British,  1799,  the  mark  being  Lion  and  Shield. 
British  Commercial. 
Beacon  Fire.     A  Beacon. 

County  Fire  and  Provident  Life  OfEce,  in  1816. 

Eagle  Fire  and  Life  Lisurance  Company.     Eagle  on  a  rock,  with  the 
motto  "  Safety.'' 

Equitable  Assurance,  no  sign. 

Pelican   Life  Insurance  Company.      Pelican  feeding  her  young  witb 
blood. 
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European  Insurance  Company. 

Globe  Fire  and  Life  Office,  1803.    A  Globe. 

Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company.  An  Angel  descending 
with  a  spear  and  shield. 

Hand  in  Hand  Fire  Office,  1696.     Two  hands  joined. 

Hope  Assurance  Company,  1807.  A  female  figure  of  Hope  standing 
on  an  Anchor, 

Imperial  Insurance,  1803.     A  Crown. 

London  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  1720.     A  female  figure  of  Britannia. 

Norwich  Union  Insurance  Societies.  Justice  sitting,  two  hands  joined, 
and  a  wreath  on  shield,  with  the  words  "  Norwich  Union  Society." 

Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  Phoenix  in  the  midst  of 
flames. 

Royal  Exchange.     The  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Sun  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  1710.     A  figure  of  the  Sun. 

Union  Assurance  Office,  1714.     Four  hands  meeting. 

Westminster  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Office,  1717.  Portcullis 
and  Plumes. 

A  very  curious  article  on  Insurance  may  be  found  in 
Beckraann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i. 


August  30.  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Virgin.  SS.  Fellv  and 
Adauctus  Martyrs.  St.  Fiather  of  Ireland  An- 
choret and  Confessor.  St.  Pama  Machius  Con- 
fessor.    St.  Agilus  Abbot. 

Pomona. — Apricots  still  abound.  Peaches,  Pavies,  and 
Nectarines  are  plentiful.  A  few  early  Apples  ripen,  and  the 
following  Summer  Pears,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them,  begin  now  to  contribute  to  the  dessert  of  this 
delicious  time  of  year.  The  Windsor  Pear,  Jargonelle, 
Cuisse  Madame,  Musk  Pear,  Green  Chissel,  Summer  Ber- 
garaot,  and  Summer  Bonchretien.  A  variety  of  early  Plums, 
as  the  round  Red  Plum,  early  Orleans,  and  Green  Gages, 
begin  to  ripen ;  and  Melons  and  the  remains  of  Currants 
and  other  solstitial  fruit,  carefully  preserved,  add  to  the  rich 
and  plentiful  store  which  flows  from  Pomona's  cornucopia. 
See  Sept.  21. 

Cereris  Mundus  patet. — Rora.  Cal. 

Ceres. — The  exhibition  of  the  ornaments  of  Ceres  the 
goddess  of  cornfields,  probably  was  appointed  by  the  Romans 
for  today  in  consequence  of  the  harvest  being  over,  which 
in  the  climate  of  Italy  would  be  about  this  time.  In  our 
country,  in  France,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  August  is  the 
general  harvest  month,  and  our  grains  are  usually  in  the 
barns  by  this  time,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  years :  in 
some  seasons  we  have  seen  the  corn  all  standing  at  this  time; 
and  in  the  preceding  year  (1823),  we  noticed  both  in  Kent, 
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Surry,  Sussex,  and  in  Normandy,  that  the  corn  was  not 
carried  in  the  middle  of  September.  The  end  of  August' 
is,  however,  the  most  usual  time  of  harvest,  a;n'd  hence  the' 
beginning  of  sporthig  has,  from  tiuie  immemorial,  been  fixed 
for  September  1.  In  fine  weather  the  Harvest  Home,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  scene  of  great  cheerfulness,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  see  the  Wheat  carried  accompanied 
by  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  Harvest  Horn,  an  emblem  of  the 
Horn  of  Plenty.  But  the  many  rustic  ceremonies  formerly 
belonging  to  the  carrying  of  the  harvest  are  fast  going  out 
of  use. 

Brand  observes,  that  the  Harvest  Home  is  called  Mell 
Supper,  Kern,  Churn  Supper,  or  Feast  of  Ingathering,  and 
quotes  Macrobius,  who  tells  us,  that  among  the  Heathens, 
the  masters  of  families,  when  they  had  got  in  their  harvest, 
were  wont  to  feast  with  their  servants,  who  had  laboured  for 
them  in  tilling  the  ground.  In  exact  conformity  to  this, 
it  is  common  among  Christians,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  gathered  in  and  laid  in  their  proper  repositories,  to  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  supper  for  the  harvest  men  and  the  servants 
of  the  family.  At  this  entertainment,  all  are,  in  the  modern 
revolutionary  idea  of  the  word,  perfectly  equal.  Here  is  no 
distinction  of  persons,  but  master  and  servant  sit  at  the  same 
table,  converse  freely  together,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  dancing  and  singing  in  the  most  easy  familiarity. 

Bourne  thinks  the  original  of  both  these  customs  is 
Jewish,  and  cites  Hospinian,  who  tells  us  that  the  Heathens 
copied  after  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
harvest,  offered  up  their  first  fruits  to  the  gods.  For  the 
Jews  rejoiced  and  feasted  at  the  getting  in  of  the  harvest. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  noticing  the  annual  custom  at  Rhodes 
of  carrying  Silenus  in  procession  at  Easter,  says,  "  Even  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge  and  centre  of  our  University,  such 
curious  remains  of  ancient  customs  may  be  noticed,  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  which  pass  without  observation. 
The  custom  of  blowing  horns  upon  the  first  of  May  old 
style  is  derived  from  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana.  At  the 
Hawkie,  as  it  is  called,  I  have  seen  a  clown  dressed  in 
woman's  clothes,  having  his  face  painted,  his  head  decorated 
with  ears  of  Corn,  and  bearing  about  him  other  symbols  of 
Ceres,  carried  in  a  waggon,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  shouts, 
through  the  streets,  the  horses  being  covered  with  white 
sheets ;  and  when  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
was  answered  by  the  people,  that  the^  ivere  drmuuig  the 
Harvest  Queen." 

The  labours  of  the  sickle  being  completed,  those  whc 
have  toiled  in  securing  the  wealth   of  their  employer,  nov 
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receive  the  welcome  reward  of  a  harvest  supper  or  festival. 
Bloomfield  writes : — 

Here  once  a  year  Distinction  lowers  her  crest ; 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  raerry  guest, 
Are  equal,  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And  warmed  with  gratitude  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sunburnt  hands,  and  ale  enlivened  face. 
Refills  the  jug  his  honoured  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale, 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Luxury  and  refinement,  however,  have,  we  fear,  of  late 
years,  contributed  almost  entirely  to  divide  the  labourer 
from  his  employer ;  and  the  poet  sings  of  "  days  long  past." 

The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl 

are  but  too  common  at  the  close  of  harvest  in  many  parts  of 
England.  "  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  observes  a  useful 
writer,  "  that  the  farmer,  the  gentleman,  and.  the  parson, 
would  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  personal  intercourse  at  times 
with  their  inferiors,  upon  free  but  not  too  familiar  a  footing, 
tempered  with  cheerful  and  innocent  mirth,  is  not  only  a 
duty,  but  their  interest,  and  would  tend  to  attach  the 
labourer  to  his  master,  and  be  one  great  means  of  civilizing 
and  purifying  society."  *'  We  should  do  well,"  says  another 
writer,  "  to  take  a  lesson  from  our  continental  and  Scottish 
neighbours  in  this  respect,  as  their  excellent  treatment  of 
domestic  servants  insures  the  highest  fidelity  and  most  in- 
flexible honesty.  May  the  description  of  the  poet  again 
become  universal  in  its  application!" 

The  ancients  sacrificed  to  Vacuna  the  titular  goddess  of 
Leisure  after  the  harvest  time.  Thomson  thus  describes  the 
festivities  of  harvest : — 

The  harvest  treasures  all 
Now  gathered  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swain ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up ; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied. 
While,  loose  to  the  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth, 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.     The  toilstrung  youth, 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taught  alone, 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village  toast. 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich. 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks;  and  wh^re  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
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August  31.  St.  Raymmid 'Nonn2itus,  Confessor.  St. 
Isabel  Virgin.  St.  Cuthburge  Queen  Virgin 
and  Abbess.  St.  Aidan  of  Ireland  Bishop  and 
Confessor. 

Germanici  Natalis. — Rom.  Cal. 

CHRONOLOcy.  —  Henry  V.  of  England  died  at  Vincennes  near  Rouen 
in  1422. 

Pomona. — Apricots  abound,  but  are  waning.  Peaches, 
Pavies,  and  Nectarines  of  numerous  sorts  are  still  in  great 
perfection,  which,  together  with  Green  Gages,  Orleans, 
Bonum  Magnum,  and  other  Plums,  make  up  the  dessert  at 
this  time  of  year.  Melons  too  are  now  numerous.  The 
Water  Melons  are  perhaps  the  best ;  after  them  the  Rock 
Cantulopes,  and  the  large  rough  Melons.  Those  of  an  oval 
shape,  covered  with  a  rough  network,  are  also  excellent  fruit. 
Currants  decline,  now  being  confined  to  those  preserved 
either  on  walls  or  matted.  The  wood  and  some  species  of 
Pine  Strawberries  still  abound.  In  the  hedges  Blackberries, 
Bilberries,  and  Dogberries  abound. 

The  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  already  gathered  are  not 
numerous.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Jargonelle, 
Cuisse  Madame,  and  Windsor  Pears,  the  Green  Musk  Pear, 
and  some  others.  Swans  Eggs  are  hardly  ripe  yet,  and 
the  Summer  Bergamots  are  still  hard. 

Red  Streaks,  Codlings,  and  a  few  early  Apples  are  ripe ; 
and  Codlings,  even  when  unripe,  make  excellent  Apple 
Puddings  at  this  time  of  year. 

Mulberries,  a  fruit  of  which  some  persons  are  very  fond, 
are  now  plentiful. 

Walnuts,  already  abundant  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Germany,  are  unripe  yet  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  England. 
We  have  eaten  ripe  Walnuts  at  Strasburg  in  the  end  of 
August,  and,  travelling  rapidly  down  the  Rhine,  have  been 
surprised  to  find  them  quite  unripe  at  Cologne  and  Am- 
sterdam. 

Nais. — With  the  month  of  August  the  best  river  fishing 
ceases  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  take  leave  of  this  subject  with 
the  following  descriptive  lines  by  Mr.  Lobb,  a  poet  of  our 
days : — 

On  the  decurrent  and  expansive  Course  of  a  River. 

Behold  the  rivulet,  from  its  parent  source, 
Steal  through  the  thicket  with  unheeded  course ; 
Of  future  greatness  yet  unconscious  stray. 
Like  infant  princes,  in  tlieir  infant  play ; 
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O'er  its  rough  bed  in  lulling  murmurs  flow, 

Or  through  the  breezy  sedge  meandering  slow. 

And  now  in  waves,  impelling  soft,  it  roves 

Through  sunny  banks,  or  deep  involving  groves; 

From  sister  streams  receives  enriching  aid, 

And» wonders  at  the  progress  it  has  made. 

Now  tufty  isles  the  doubtful  stream  divide. 

The  sacred  haunts  of  Cygnus'  plumy  pride  : 

O'er  the  clear  crystal  hangs  the  woody  scene, 

The  weeping  Willow,  or  bright  Evergreen. 

The  trembling  branches,  all  inverted,  seem 

To  point  to  other  skies  below  the  stream. 

The  Sun  reflected  gilds  the  illusive  deep, 

Or  shadowing  winds  the  mantling  surface  sweep. 

Here  thickening  grass  invites  the  mower's  scythe, 

The  busy  groups  of  men  and  maidens  blithe; 

Here  the  shorn  meadow  brightens  to  the  eye ; 

The  scattered  herds  lie  ruminating  nigh  : 

Each  rising  charm  the  bounteous  stream  bestows, 

The  grass  that  thickens,  and  the  flower  that  blows. 

And  while  the  vale  the  humid  wealth  imbibes, 

The  fostering  wave  sustains  the  finny  tribes; 

The  Carp,  with  golden  scales,  in  wanton  play; 

The  Trout,  in  crimsonspeckled  glory  gay; 

The  redfinned  Roach,  the  silvercoated  Eel; 

The  Pike,  whose  haunt  the  twisted  roots  conceal; 

The  healing  Tench,  the  Gudgeon,  Pearch,  and  Bream, 

And  all  the  sportive  natives  of  the  stream. 

The  vigorous  stream  now  drives  the  busy  mill, 

And  now  disdains  the  little  name  of  rill : 

The  clustering  cots  adorn  its  flowery  sides, 

Where  blest  Content,  with  rosy  Health,  abides  ; 

Or  here  the  villa's  simple  charms  invite, 

Where  rural  ease  and  elegance  unite. 

There,  gaudy  Art  her  cumberous  pomp  displays, 

Where  gay  Caprice  bedecks  the  verdant  maze; 

The  palace,  column,  temple,  statue,  rears, 

While  Nature  fashionably  drest  appears  ; 

And  now  the  bridge,  by  busy  mortals  trod, 

High  overarches  the  ambitious  flood  : 

Now  crowded  cities,  lofty  turrets  rise, 

And  smoking  columns  mingle  with  the  skies  ; 

Where  the  rash  Nymphs  their  limbs  exulting  lave; 

Where  oars  innumerous  beat  the  astonished  wave, 

On  the  proud  surface  swells  the  impatient  sail, 

And  gladdened  coasts  the  welcome  streamers  haii. 

Expanding  still  the  roughening  waters  glide, 

In  baste  to  mingle  vyith  the  briny  tide;* 

Till  sealike  grown,  they  now  disdain  all  bound, 

And,  rushing  to  the  deep,  resistless  pour  around. 


* 


An  idea  from  Ariosfo  evidently  : — 

Ove  nei  falsi  flutti 
II  bel  Tamigi  amareggiando  intoppa. 
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CoELUM.  —  We  subjoin  the  following  Table  of  the  greatest  and  least; 
height  of  the  Barometer  in  each  Month  for  Ten  Years,  with  the  attendant 
Winds,  from  the  "  Climate  of  London  :'' — 


Fifth  Month, 
May. 

Sixth  Month, 
June. 

Seventh  Month, 
July. 

Eighth  Month, 
August. 

1807 

30-30  NE 
28-90  SW 

30-28  NW 
29-33  SW 

30-19  N 
29-35  SW 

30-15  NW 
29-50  SE 

1808 

30-24  SW 
29-52  SE 

30-24  NE 
29-64  W 

30-15  NE 
29-43  W 

30-16  NW 
29-50  SW 

1809 

30-32  SW 
29-32  NW 

30-39  NE 
29-25  S 

30-16  NW 
29-43  V.  Nly. 

30  06  Var. 

29-24  S 

1810 

30-41  E 
29-30  Var. 

30-40  E.  SE 
29  90  NE 

30-21  W  a  N 
29-44  S 

30-21  NW 
29-52  N  W 

1811 

30- 10  W 

2948  SE 

30-40  SE  a  NW 
29-49  NE 

30-19  NW 
29-73  SE 

30-25  SW.  NW 
29-35  SW 

1812 

30-27  E.  SE 
29-30  S 

30-40  NE.  N 
29-32  SW 

30-39  N 
29-40  V.  a  SW 

30-15  N.  NE 
29-76  SE.  SW 

1813 

30-10  NW 
29-39  Va.SW 

30-20  NE 
29-43  NW  a  NE 

30-18  W 
29-40  W  a  SW 

30-26  NE 

29-42  S 

1814 

*30-42  NE 
29-28  V.  a  SE 

30-27  NEaNW 
29-53  NW 

30-15  SW  a  NW 
29-56  SWaNW 

30-24  NW 
29-40  N  a  SW 

1815 

30-23  Var. 
29-51  NW 

30-17  W 
29-21  Var.  a  S 

30-24  NE 
29-47  NWaSW 

30-23  NW 
29-35  NW 

1816 

30-12  SE 
29-17  NW 

30-08  NW 
29-15  W 

29-96  NW 
29-48  Var,  SW 

30-20  NE 
29  30  SE 

Note. — The  mark  *  denotes  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  year,  and  the 
mark  f  the  greatest  depression.     See  December  13  and  16. 

Equation  of  Time  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

M.  s. 

August  Ist,  to  the  time  by  the  Sun  Dial  add  ••  6  0 

6th, 3  38 

11th, 5  1 

16th, ••- •- ••-  4  9 

21st, - 3  4 

26th, - 1  46 

31st,    •  •  • 0  20 

Tomorrow  being  the  first  of  September,  when  shooting 
commences,  the  following  descriptive  song  by  Burns,  written 
in  the  end  of  August,    may  not   be   unacceptable    to    our 
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readers,   as  it  well  expresses  the  habits   of  the  different 
feathered  game : — 

Song,  composed  in  August. 
Tune,  "  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair." 

Now  westling  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  Moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather  : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
And  the  Moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  Partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells; 

The  Plover  loves  the  mountains; 
The  Woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells; 

The  soaring  Hern  the  fountains  : 
Through  lofty  groves  the  Cushat  roves. 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  Hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  Thrush, 

The  spreading  Thorn  the  Linnet. 

Thus  everj'  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunt,  away !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murdering  cry, 

The  fluttering,  gory  pinion  ! 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  Swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading  green  and  yellow : 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature; 
The  rustling  Corn,  the  fruited  Thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  silent  Moon  shine  clearly  ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  press  't. 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  : 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flowers, 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer. 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer! 

For  now — 

September  comes  to  cheer  the  fowler's  heart, 
And  raise  his  anxious  hopes;  day  after  day 
He  makes  the  fruitful  country  change  around 
With  eager  eye. 
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^btpttmbtr  1.  St.  Giles  Abbot.  SS.  Twelve  Brothers 
Martyrs.  *S'^.  Lupus  Confessor.  St.  Firmius  Bp. 
and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  v.  13'.  and  sets  at  vi.  47'. 

St.  Giles  or  Aegidius  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  visited 
France  in  the  year  715,  where  he  remained  two  years  with 
Caesarius  Bishop  of  Aries.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retire- 
ment as  a  hermit,  until  the  King  of  France  built  a  monastery 
on  the  site  of  his  hermitage,  and  made  him  an  abbot. 
Many  and  extravagant  are  the  accounts  given  of  him  by 
early  writers.  St.  Giles  is  esteemed  the  patron  of  cripples, 
from  his  refusing  to  be  cured  of  an  accidental  lameness,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  mortify  himself  more  completely. 
St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  is  dedicated  to  this  saint,  and 
before  the  Conquest  this  neighbourhood  was  a  rendezvous 
for  cripples  and  beggars,  who  were  accustomed  to  solicit 
charity  at  this  entrance  of  the  city,  St.  Giles  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
abbey. 

Vulcani  tutela  hie  mennis.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology.  —  "  According  to  Julius  Africanus,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the 
world  was  created  on  the  first  of  September — an  opinion  almost  too  foolish 
to  be  recorded." 

Louis  XI\'.  of  France  died  in  1715,  a£^ed  77. 

The  planet  Juno  discovered  by  ^Jr.  Harding  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen, 
in  1804. 

On  this  day  in  1811,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  first  dis- 
covered the  brilliant  Comet  which  was  visible  all  that  Autumn.  See 
September  12. 

CoELUM. — We  may  expect  very  pleasant  weather  during 
this  month.  For  whether  the  Summer  have  been  cold,  warm, 
or  showery,  September,  in  all  latitudes  laying  between  45° 
and  55°  N.  produces,  on  an  average,  the  finest  and  plea- 
santest  weather  of  the  year;  as  we  get  farther  south  the 
pleasant  temperature  is  found  in  October,  and  more  north- 
ward than  55°  the  chills  of  Autumn  are  already  arrived,  and 
we  must  look  for  temperature  to  August. 

Diana. — The  destruction  of  the  Partridge  begins  today 
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by  Act  of  Parliament,  persons  not  being  allowed  to  shoot 
before.     We  shall  here  give  place  to  the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  MM.  the  Editors,  S^c. 

"  This  is  a  great  day  among  sportsmen,  as  Partridge 
shooting  commences  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  regula- 
tions being  part  of  a  system  of  privilege  called  Game 
Laws,  the  remnants  of  Gothic  and  feudal  barbarity,  by 
which,  in  order  to  protect  sport  for  the  idle  country  squire 
and  shooting  parson,  the  poor  husbandman,  whose  crops  are 
devoured  by  birds,  is  prevented  from  ensnaring  them  for 
food.  Poachers  are,  however,  usually  pretty  active  ;  and 
we  hear  almost  as  many  reports  of  guns  by  night  as  by  day 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  We  by  no  means  mean  to 
encourage  poachers,  as  every  breach  of  law  is  wrong ;  but 
considerable  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  farmers 
who  kill  game,  considering  the  injury  they  sustain." — rJustitia 
Aequalis. 

The  following  memorandum  from  the  portfolio  of  a  man 
of  letters,  and  communicated  to  the  Editors,  may  amuse 
some  of  our  readers,  and  be  of  use  to  others  : — 

"On  the  Abuse  of  Power.  —  The  system  of  personal 
oppression  upheld  in  the  country,  and  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  the  Game  Laws,  has  sometimes  extended  itself 
to  the  following  act  of  injustice  : — Lords  of  Manors,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  prevent  poaching,  have  sometimes  threat- 
ened their  poor  tenants  with  punishment  for  keeping  what 
are  called  game  dogs,  that  is  Lurchers,  Greyhounds,  and 
Terriers.  We  believe,  however,  that  any  person  may  keep 
any  sort  of  dog,  provided  he  does  not  use  him  for  unlawful 
purposes,  and  that  this  abuse  of  authority  is  more  illegal 
than  the  practice  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  We  do  not  mean 
hereby,  unjust  and  wicked  as  the  spirit  of  the  Game  Laws 
may  be,  to  encourage  persons  to  break  them  or  any  other 
part  of  our  code,  but  to  caution  the  higher  classes  of  society 
in  the  country  against  an  abuse  of  power  founded  on  false- 
hood, which  must  render  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  peasantry,  who  are  not  now  the  ignorant  sort  of  people 
they  used  to  be  before  the  system  of  education  was  extended 
to  them." 

From  a  Poem   called  "  Fowling." 

Near  yonder  liedgerow,  where  high  grass  and  ferns 
The  secret  hollow  shade,  my  Pointers  stand. 
How  Vjeautiful  they  Idok  !  with  outstretched  tails. 
With  heads  immoveable  and  eyes  last  fixed, 
One  foreleg  raised  and  bent,  the  other  firm, 
Advancing  forward,  presses  on  the  ground  ! 
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September  2.  St.  Stephen  King  and  Confessor.  St. 
Justus  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  William  Bishop 
and  Confessor.     B.  MargaretN  irgin  and  Martyr. 

Augusti  Victoria  Navalis  ex  M.  Antonio  e(  Cleopatra. — Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — The  New  Style  was  first  adopted  today  in  1752,  eleven 
days  being  retrenched  from  the  Calendar. 

This  day  is  recorded  a  dreadful  massacre,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution  in  1792.  The  perpetrators  of  this  massacre  were 
called  Septemberizers,  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  revolutionary 
fury. 

The  Fire  of  London  broke  out  on  Sunday  morning,  September  2,  1666, 
O.  S. ;  and,  being  impelled  by  strong  winds,  raged  with  irresistible  fury, 
nearly  four  days  and  nights;  nor  was  it  entirely  mastered  till  the  fifth 
morning  after  it  began. 

There  is  a  description  of  this  tremendous  fire  in  a  rare 
tract,  pubhshed  in  the  year  1667,  entitled  "  Vincent's  God's 
Terrible  Voice  in  the  City,"  which  begins  as  follows : — 

"  It  was  the  2d  September,  1666,  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  London,  and  the  fire  began  :  it 
began  in  a  baker's  house,  in  Pudding  Lane,  by  Fish  Street 
Hill ;  and  now  the  Lord  is  making  London  like  a  fiery  oven 
in  the  time  of  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath  doth  devour  and 
swallow  up  our  habitations.  It  was  in  the  depth  and  dead 
of  the  night,  when  most  doors  and  fences  were  locked  up  in 
the  city,  that  the  fire  did  break  forth  and  appear  abroad  like 
a  mighty  giant  refreshed  with  wine." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  fire  which  began  at  Pudding 
Lane  ended  at  Pye  Corner.  The  lofty  pillar  at  the  bottom 
of  Fish  Street  Hill  is  a  monument  set  up  in  commemoration 
of  this  dreadful  fire;  but  the  origin  of  it,  as  thereon  detailed 
in  a  Latin  inscription,  is  much  misstated. 

Pope  has  said  of  the  Monument  — 

Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies. 

Vesta.  —  On  Danger  from  Fire.  —  The  many  serious 
reflections  to  which  the  memorable  Fire  of  London,  recorded 
today,  must  naturally  give  rise,  lead  us  to  the  consideration 

"''of  the  danger  from  fire,  and  of  the  immense  number  of  cities, 
of  palaces,  and  of  individuals,  whom  history  records  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  this  element.  We  cannot  do  more  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  object  of  the  author  of  a 

"^^ small  paper  "  On  Accidents  from  Fire,"  than  by  giving  the 
follow  extracts  the  additional  publicity  afforded  by  a  place 
in  our  Calendar.  The  great  number  of  women  and  children 
who  have  perished  and  who  daily  perish  in  flames,  owing  to 
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their  combustible  dresses  catching  fire,  have  probably  sug- 
gested the  following  remarks  : — 

'•  Hints  respecting  Women's  and  Children's  Clothes  catching 
Fire. — When  we  reflect  on  the  many  dreadful  misfortunes 
which  have  of  late  years  happened  in  consequence  of  the 
clothes  of  women  and  children  accidentally  catching  fire,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  as  well  as  great  concern,  to 
find  so  very  little  attention  paid  to  the  prevention  of  such 
misfortunes  in  future. 

"  The  following  hints  are  offered  with  a  sincere  wish  that 
they  may  meet  with  that  serious  consideration  which  the 
subject  requires,  and  be  the  means  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  public  on  this  subject,  and  of  adopting  the  following 
measures  recommended,  or  some  more  effectual. 

"  There  are  two  principal  objects  which   offer   for  our 
consideration  ;  the  first  is,  to  prevent  the  clothes  from  catching 
Jire;  and  the  other,  to  check  the  progress  oftheJia?nes. 

"  One  of  the  most  evident  methods  to  prevent  the  clothes 
from  catching  fire  is  to  have  wire  fenders  placed  before  the 
fireplace,  of  a  sufficient  height  to  hinder  the  coals  from  flying 
into  the  room ;  such  fenders  are  so  placed  in  some  parlours, 
but  more  it  is  believed  for  protecting  the  marble  hearth  and 
carpet,  than  for  the  safety  of  the  females  and  children  of  the 
family.  Wire  screens  are  sometimes  placed  in  rooms  where 
birds  are  let  loose,  parallel  to  the  fireplace ;  such  as  these,  if 
more  projecting  ones  should  be  objected  to,  might  be  used  in 
common  sitting  rooms.  One  or  two  strong  metal  bars  would 
be  some  protection,  if  close  wirework  should  not  be  liked ; 
these  of  course  should  come  some  way  forward,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  of  much  use.  Certainly  the  safest  are 
fenders  of  close  wirework  projecting  into  the  room,  sufii- 
ciently  open  to  let  the  heat  through,  but  not  any  coals  which 
might  fly  from  the  fire.  Nurseries  in  particular  should  have 
this  sort. 

"  The  second  object  which  offers  for  consideration  is  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  fames ;  one  of  the  most  evident 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  to  wear  dresses  of 
materials  which  will  not  readily  burn  ;  but  as  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  muslins  and  linens  will  be  laid  aside  on  account 
of  the  danger  they  expose  the  persons  wearing  them  to, 
perhaps  some  method  may  be  adopted  which  may  check  the 
progress  of  the  fire  in  those  substances.  Experiments  for 
this  purpose  have  been  made,  on  a  small  scale,  which  very 
well  answered  the  end,  but  on  account  of  the  preparations 
used,  which  were  potash  and  other  alkaline  substances, 
having  the  property  of  imbibing  moisture  in  a  great  degree, 
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it  renders  this  exact  method,  it  is  feared,  impracticable. 
Would  it  not  be  of  use  if  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  were  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  methods 
of  rendering  linen  and  muslin  dresses,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
uninjiammable,  and  not  disco/our  or  injure  in  other  respects  the 
substances,  rendering  them  unfit  for  use  ?  * 

"  It  has  been  recommended,  that  persons  whose  clothes 
have  caught  fire  should  immediately  roll  themselves  up  in  a 
carpet,  but  this  excellent  method  of  extinguishing  the  flames, 
is  frequently  quite  unpracticable,  as  is  it  customary  to  nail 
down  carpets  to  the  floor,  a  practice  which  should  never  be 
suffered  in  rooms  where  there  is  any  danger  of  accidents  of 
this  kind  happening;  nor  should  heavy  tables  or  other 
furniture  be  so  placed  on  the  carpet  as  to  hinder  it  from  being 
easily  rolled  up. 

"  If  a  woollen  cloth  were  constantly  kept  in  nurseries 
and  sitting  rooms,  especially  when  there  are  fires,  laid  loose 
upon  the  table  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  this  being  always 
at  hand,  might  be  easily  resorted  to  in  case  of  accident,  and 
being  wrapped  tight  round  the  flames,  or  strongly  pressed 
against  them,  would,  by  excluding  the  air,  no  doubt,  in  many 
instances,  soon  extinguish  the  fire.  A  green  baize  cloth, 
which  being  very  pliable,  and  likewise  a  neat  cover  to  furni- 
ture, is  recommended  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  such  was 
known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  the  Stifling  Cloth, 
it  probably  would  as  readily  be  used  when  there  was  occasion 
for  it,  as  fire  engines  or  buckets  now  are.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  procure  baize  of  a  close  texture.  Where  the  con- 
venience of  a  baize  cloth  cannot  be  easily  procured,  as  in 
cottages,  &c.  a  cloth  cloak  or  a  blanket  will  answer  much 
the  same  purpose. 

"  May  we  not  attribute  many  of  the  melancholy  events 
which  have  happened  of  late  to  the  modern  practice  of  fixing 
firegrates  more  forward  than  formerly,  and  to  the  prevailing 
custom  of  wearing  muslin  dresses  ?" 

"  London,  March  1808." 

We  have  seen  in  some  large  families  where  there  are 
children  huge  green  cloths  made  of  baize,  kept  in  the  corners 
of  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  flames  :  they  are  marked 
with  t,  the  chemical  sign  of  fire. 

The  ingenious  Fire  Escapes  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Maseres,  the  brother  of  the  cursitor  Baron  Maseres,  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  are  admirable  contrivances  against 
the  danger  of  being  burnt  in  houses  that  are  on  fire. 

*  Since  this  Paper  was  first  printed  in  1803,  the  Society  have  offered  a 
premium  to  this  effect. 

c  G 
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In  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  105, 
is  a  figure  and  description  of  this  Fire  Escape,  by  which 
people  can  let  themselves  from  windows  without  any  assist- 
ance, and  any  one  well  practised  in  the  use  of  it  might  with 
safety  bring  down  a  child.  It  is  there  suggested,  that  as  this 
way  might  be  attended  with  some  danger  with  persons  not 
well  practised  in  the  use  of  it,  "  It  would  be  well,  in  nurseries 
and  other  rooms  where  little  children  sleep,  to  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  strong  sacks,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  one  and  an  half  in  diameter,  kept  open  at  the  top 
with  a  thick  wooden  hoop,  having  a  long  rope  fastened  to  it ; 
into  these  sacks  the  children  are  to  be  put,  and  let  down, 
then  the  person  may  descend  by  the  sling  Fire  Escape,  or  by 
such  other  as  may  be  at  hand." 


^tptember  3.  St.  Simeon  Stylites  the  younger.  St. 
Remadus  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Mansuet. 
St.  Macnisius  Bishop  in  Ireland. 

There  is  a  St.  Phoebe  mentioned  today  in  some  of  the 
martyrologies  —  a  pious  woman  beloved  of  St.  Paul.  She 
is  said  to  have  carried  his  "  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  to  their 
capital.     See  Epist.  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

Dioni/sia  site  Vindemiae. — Rom.  Cal. 

This  was  the  great  festival  of  the  Vintage,  which  we  shall 
describe  under  the  account  of  the  Bacchanalian  feasts  called 
Brumalia,  December  the  14th,  which  see :  where  will  be 
found  also  an  account  of  a  Greek  festival.  The  present  time 
of  year  was  probably  that  in  which  the  Roman  Vintage  was 
finished.  It  is  somewhat  later  in  Lombardy  and  the  South 
of  France,  and  successively  later  still  in  Burgundy,  Picardy, 
Flanders,  and  England.  See  Aug.  20  and  21,  Nov.  24,  and 
Dec.  14,  of  this  Calendar. 

Chronology. — Richard  I.  crowned  in  1189.  On  the  same  day  in 
1191  he  is  recorded  to  have  won  the  famous  battle  wherein  he  conquered 
Saladin  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Oliver  Cromwell  beat  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  in  1650.  On  the  same  day 
in  1651  he  beat  Charles  the  Second's  army  at  Worcester;  and  on  the  same 
day  in  1658  this  republican  and  puritanical  usurper  died  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age ;  when  a  violent  storm,  which  accidentally  took  place,  was 
attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  at  his  death,  just  as 
the  various  prodigies  were  at  Julius  Caesar's.  See  the  Ides  of  March, 
p.  119  of  our  Calendar. 

Fauna.  —  The  Partridge  Tetrao  Perdix  is  now  very 
abundant.     Large  coveys   of  them  being   seen  about  the; 
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stubble  fields,  and  in  the  corn  if  any  be  left  standing.  These 
birds  get  very  shy  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  repeatedly  fired  at.  Sportsmen,  therefore, 
prefer  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  the  birds  get  too 
wild.  Partridges,  while  the  corn  is  standing,  have  a  secure 
retreat  from  their  numerous  enemies  ;  but  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  they  resort  in  the  daytime  to  groves  and 
covers.  At  nisrht,  however,  they  return  to  the  stubble  to 
avoid  Foxes  and  Weasels,  Sec.  and  there  nestle  together. 
From  Man  they  have  no  means  of  escape;  for  they  are  traced 
to  their  hiding  places  by  pointers,  and  are  often  inclosed  in 
nets,  and  taken  by  whole  coveys,  as  Pope  notices  in  the 
following  lines : — 

When  milder  Autumn  Summer's  heat  succeeds, 
And  in  the  newshorn  field  the  Partridge  feeds, 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  Spaniel  bounds, 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrowed  grounds ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couched  close  he  lies  and  meditates  the  prey; 
Secure,  they  trust  the  unfaithful  field  bestt, 
Till  hovering  o'er  'era  sweeps  the  swelling  net,  &c. 

Pomona. — September  brings  a  larger  number  of  stone 
fruits  or  Poma  than  any  other  month,  hence  the  descriptive 
name  of  this  month  derives  its  origin.  The  Apricots,  though 
declining,  are  still  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  the  markets. 
Innumerable  Plums  begin  to  abound,  and  Melons  are  in 
great  perfection.  Grapes  begin  now  to  ripen  out  of  doors 
in  Britain,  particularly  where  the  vines  are  trained  on  a  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect.  But  Grapes  do  not  ripen  well  about 
London,  except  in  very  fine  seasons.  In  France,  particularly 
in  the  southern  parts,  and  in  the  West  of  England,  Grapes 
are  afforded  in  great  abundance  by  this  time.  About  London, 
and  along  its  isothermal  line,  which  runs  through  Amsterdam 
to  Leipsic,  Grapes  are  not  ripe  till  the  end  of  September. 
We  have  purchased  very  delicious  Grapes  of  various  sorts  at 
Antwerp  early  in  October.  Many  of  these,  however,  had 
been  grown  further  south  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
had  been  brought  down  that  river  in  barks.  There  are  almost 
innumerable  varieties  of  Vines  in  different  counties,  and  the 
excellencies  of  their  respective  Grapes  are  prodigiously  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  The  different  qualities  are  imparted 
to  the  wines  made  from  them.  From  time  immemorial  the  di- 
versity of  wines  has  been  very  great,  not  only  in  each  climate, 
but  even  each  small  district  having  a  wine  with  a  flavour 
peculiar  to  itself.  Fallernian  wine  was  the  most  celebrated 
by  the  Romans ;  but  even  then  the  number  of  wines  was  so 
great  that  Virgil  declares,  a  man  might  as  well  attempt  to 
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count  the  sands  on  the  shore,  or  the  billows  of  the  ocean  in  a 
storm  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of  them. 

We  were  much  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of  the 
Grapes  on  the  Continent  in  general,  which  for  flavour  do  not 
exceed  ours,  nor  do  they  equal  in  excellence  the  Grapes  pro- 
duced in  our  hothouses.  In  the  long  tracts  of  vineyards  in 
Burgundy  the  Grapes  were  small,  and  resembled  the  larger 
sort  of  our  black  cluster  Grapes.  On  the  Rhine  there  were 
some  excellent  Grapes,  as  there  were  also  in  Switzerland. 
The  Grapes  of  Portugal  and  Spain  are  good  in  general,  but 
their  skins  are  coarse,  and  those  sent  to  this  country  are 
spoiled  in  coming  in  the  large  jars  full  of  sawdust.  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France  certainly  produce  excellent  Grapes. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  good  choice  of  Vines  for  a 
small  garden  : — • 

The  White  Muscadine,  the  White  Sweet  Water,  the  Black  Sweet  Water, 
the  Large  Black  Cluster,  the  Small  Black  Cluster,  the  Miller  Grape,  the 
St.  Peters,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  followino;  tabular  view  of  the  different  Vines,  with 
the  description  of  the  Grapes  of  each,  may  amuse  those  who 
desire  to  have  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  this  fruit: — • 


Table  of  Vines,  with  the  Peculiarities  of  each. 

Name  of  Vine. 

Size  of 
Berry. 

shape. 

Colour. 

General   Observations, 

such  as  when  ripe, 

quility.  See. 

Wall, 

Hothouse  or 

Vintyard. 

Morillon  Noir 

Royal  Muscadine  •  •  • 
Malmsay  Muscadine 
Black  IVinscadine  •  •  • 
White  Muscadine    •• 

White  Muscat 

!(ed  Muscat     

Large  Lunel  Muscat 
Black  Muscadel  •  •  •  • 

Red  Muscadel 

Black  Damascus-  ••• 

Black  Tripoli    

Bl.ick  Spanish 

Black  Lisbon 

Black  Frontinac  •  •  •  • 

Red  Frontinac 

White  Frontinac  ••- 
Grizly  Frontmac  •  •  •  • 
White  Sweet  Water*  • 
Black  Sweet  Water' • 
Black  Haml)urf!,h".. 
Red  Hamburgh    •••• 
White  llarahurgh    •  • 

small 
moderate 

round 
round 
round 

black 
amber 
amber 
bluish  black 
yellowgreeii 

very  sweet,  early 
ripe  in  September 
large  bunches 

W.   V. 

h.  v. 

W.    V. 

h.  V. 
w. 

h. 
h. 

h.  V. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

h.  V. 

h.  V. 
h.  V. 

V. 

h.  V.  w. 

h.  V. 
h.  V.  w. 
V.  w. 
h.  V. 
h.  V. 
h. 

smallish 
moderate 

round 
oval 

a  great  bearer 
bunches — long— excellent 
rfsembles  the  former 
plentiful  bearer 

red 

amber 

lilack 

red 

black 

black 

I'lack 

black 

black 

rufous 

whitish 

.ed.br.&ycl 

whitish 

black 

black 

dark  red 

whitish 

large 

largish 

large 

large 

large 

oval 
round 

ripens  late 

large 
1  arge 
large 
large 

round 
round 

resembles  the  Hamburgh 
berries  seem  powdered 
very  vinous 
exquisite  flavour 
excellent 
very  agreeable 
sweet  tasted 
ripens  late — vinous 
vinous — late 
good  bearer 

round 

round 

roundish 

round 

oval 

ovaiish 

oval 

largish 

smaller 

large 

large 

large 
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Table — continued. 


Name  of  Vine. 


Small  Black  Cluster 
Lars^e  Hlack  Cluste 
White  Alcobaca  •  • 
Wliire  Morillon    •• 
Karly  Teneriffe    •  • 
White  Ciotat   •••• 
Keel  Parsleyleavedd 
White  Corinth-  •  •  • 
Aleppo  Grape*  ••• 
Red  Syracuse  •— •• 
Le  Coeur,  Morocco 
Golden  Galician  •  • 
Black  Raisin  Grapes 
White  Raisin  Grapes 

Blue  Tokay ■ 

Genuine  Tokay  •  • 
Lombanly  Grape •  - 
Brick  Grape  •  •  • 
Claret  Grape  •  •  •  ■ 
Syrian  Grape  •  •  •  ^ 
True  Burgundy    •  • 

Cat's  Grape 

Damson  Grape    •  ■ 
St.  Peter's  Grape- 
Greek  Grape    •    •  • 
Stoneless  Corintii 
Cornichon  Grape  • 
Ued  Chasselas-  •  • 
Jerusalem  Muscat 
Black  Prince    •  •  • 
lied  Constantia   • 
White  Constantia 

Red  Raisin • 

Mew  Sweet  Water 
Black  Frankindale 
Pearl  Muscadine-  • 
Pilcher's  Black  -  ■ 
West's  St.  Peter  •■ 
Black  Gihrakar   •• 

Passe  Mask 

Alexandrian  Muscat 


Size  of 
Berry. 


small 
lariier 
larjie 


nuddling 


small 


large 


large 
large 
large 
small 


large 
small 
small 
large 


small 
large 
large 


small 


large 
large 


Shape. 


Dvalish 
roundish 


oval 


round 
round 
round 


oval 
oval 
oval 


oval 
roundish 


oval 


round 
long 


round 
roundish 


Colour. 


black 

blackish 

white 

white 

white 

white 

red 


leaves  hoary 

Port  Wine  grape 

very  juicy 

juicy 

very  fine  taste 


triped 
red 

tawney 
yellow 
black 
white 
powdered 
white 
(lammeous 
brick  red 
black 
white 
black 
green 
purple 
black 
pale  blue 
black 
white 
dark  red 
red 
black 
red 
white 
red 
wiiite 
black 


black 


General  Observations, 

sucli  as  when  ripe, 

quality,  &c. 


juicy 


much  esteemed 


used  to  dry 


vinous 
Tokay  Wine 
large  bunches 
sweet  juice 
harsh  red  juice 
hard  flesh 
called  Auvena 


large  bunches— late 

a  fine  grape 

black  currant  grape 

sweet 

like  the  Chasselas 

a  new  sort 

a  preserve 

Constantia  Wine 

Constantia  Wine 


Wall. 

Flotlioiise  or 

Vineyard. 


W.  V. 

V. 

V, 

h. 

V. 


V. 

w. 


V. 
V. 
V. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 

V. 

h. 

V. 

h. 
h. 

V. 

h. 

h. 

V. 

h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
w, 

V. 
V. 

V. 

w. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


V. 


V. 

h. 

V. 

w. 

V. 

V, 


V. 
V. 

V, 
V. 

h.  V. 


V. 
V. 
V. 

▼. 

V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 


There  are  numberless  other  Vines  in  the  South  of  Europe  which  we  have  not 
noticed,  and  the  ancient  writers  enumerate  many  that  we  cannot  now  distinctly 
recognize.  The  improvements  in  Vines  continue  to  proceed,  aud  the  modern 
Horticultural  Societies  have  added  a  few  excellent  new  ones. 


Several  Observations  on  Wine. — When  we  transplant  Vines 
into  another  soil  the  quality  of  the  juice  soon  changes,  and 
this  is  sooner  observed  in  the  wine  than  in  the  ripe  juice. 
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Asrain,  different  Vines  brouo;ht  into  the  same  soil  and  climate 
preserve  their  differences  somewhat  modified,  so  that  there 
is  a  compound  cause  of  the  peculiarities  of  wine  : — 1st,  sort 
of  grape  ;  2d,  soil  it  grows  on;  3d,  climate;  4th,  mode  of 
manufacturing.  Various  mixed  sorts  of  wines  are  made  by 
transporting  the  Vines  to  different  soils. 

On  training  Vines. — Vines  in  Italy  are  still  trained  up 
trees,  particularly  the  Elm,  or  are  pruned  upon  long  poles, 
or  hang  in  festoons  about  avenues  and  virandas.  In  France 
vineyards  have  very  short  poles,  not  half  the  height  of  our 
hop  poles.  In  training  Vines  on  walls  the  curved  and  hori- 
zontal mode  should  always  be  adopted  ;  the  reverse  of  this 
practice  is  often  resorted  to  in  Britain  and  France,  and  the 
Vines  where  it  is  so  used  never  bear  well. 

We  subjoin  the  following  from  an  interesting  writer  of 
our  day : — 

"  In  this  month  Nature  continues  to  pour  out  all  her 
'autumnal  fruitery'  from  her  Araalthaean  horn,  and  to 
present  ungrateful  man  with  a  store  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  —  'Plums,  round,  and  of  blooming  hue'  —  'golden 
Apples'  — '  glossy  Nuts'  —  and 

Wood  berries, 
That  blush  in  scarlet  ripeness  through  tlie  dew. 

The  Vine  her  curling  tendrils  shoots, 

Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  South, 

And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

"  The  Persian  vinedressers  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  Vine  run  up  the  wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  other  side, 
which  they  do  by  tying  stones  to  the  extremity  of  the  tendril. 
May  not  this  illustrate  that  beautiful  passage  used  in  Ge- 
nesis xlix.  22?  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough;  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  zvell,  ivhose  branches  run  over  the  tcall.  The  Vine, 
particularly  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  is  frequently  made 
to  entwine  on  trellises  around  a  well,  where  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  whole  families  collect  themselves,  and  sit  under  the 
shade." — Morier.     See  T.  T. 


September  4.  St.  Ida.  St.  Rosalia.  St.  Rosa  Virgin. 
St.  Ultan  Bishop.  SS.  Marcellus  a)id  Valkrian 
Martyrs.     Translation  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Flora. — Fungi  now  abound,  and  to  rise  and  go  abroad 
to  gather  Mushrooms  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  is 
the  occupation  of  many  of  the  village  children. 
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"  The  Fungi  or  Mushroom  tribe  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  singular  construction  :  their  various  species  abounding  at 
this  season  offer  to  the  naturahst  a  wide  scope  for  observa- 
tion; they  attract  the  notice  of  every  one;  even  children 
admire  them,  and  they  afford  to  the  philosopher  a  subject  of 
interesting  speculation.  They  constitute  the  first  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  vegetable  life,  which  connects  organized 
bodies  with  inorganic  matter.  It  is  now  that  Mushrooms 
have  organs  appropriated  for  the  production  of  seed,  and, 
like  all  other  vegetables,  are  capable  of  being  raised  from 
this,  and  of  perpetuating  their  race  by  the  production  of  a 
very  numerous  progeny.  Their  seeds  are  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  dispersed  by  the  air.  The  Fungi  take  possession  of 
every  kind  of  decaying  matter  :  the  dry  rot  of  our  ships  of 
war  is  caused  by  them,  or  rather  ships  are  converted  into  a 
coriaceous  or  leathery  fungus." 

The  Fairy  Rings  in  fields,  at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and 
unaccountable,  are  produced  by  the  growth  of  Fungi  in  a 
circle.  These  Fungi  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  colours  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  :  no  artist  can  do  justice  to  some  of 
their  brilliant  hues,  many  of  them  rivalling  the  Rose  and  the 
Lily  in  symmetry  and  splendour.  The  Russians  eat  many 
Fungi  which  are  deemed  poisonous  in  England.  The  Truffle, 
the  Morel,  and  the  Mushroom,  most  celebrated  in  Katsup, 
are  known  to  all  lovers  of  savoury  dishes,  and  agreeable 
stimulants.  The  Boleti,  the  Puff  Balls,  the  blight  and  smut  of 
wheat,  the  tinging  matter  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Red 
Snow,  all  belong;  to  this  interesting:  class  of  vegetables. 
Many  curious  inquiries  respecting  Fairy  Rings  will  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.     Vide  Index  to  that  work. 

Fauna. — Herrings  begin  now  to  pay  their  annual  visit 
to  England,  and  afford  a  large  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
coasts. 

Various  of  the  feathered  tribe  now  recommence  their 
music  for  the  Autumn  : — 

The  Thrush,  the  Blackbird,  and  the  Woodlark  now, 
Cheerer  of  night,  their  pleasing  song  resume  ; 
The  Stone  Curlew  his  chattering  note  repeats  ; 
And  the  Wood  Owl  continual  breaks  the  depth 
Of  sylvan  darkness  with  discordant  moans. 

Among  the  few  insects  that  appear  in  this  month  are  the 
Phalaena  Russula,  and  the  Saffron  Butterfly  Papilio  Hyale. 
The  Snake  sloughs,  or  casts  it  skin. 

CoELUM. — In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  temperature  for  each  month  of  the  year,  we  insert 
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from  Mr.  Howard's  Climate  of  London  the  following  Table, 
applying  to  each  month  during  ten  years  : — 


Mon 

thlymeati  Temperature  in  London  for  Ten  Years,  from  1797  to  1806. 

First  Mo. 
Jan. 

Sec.  Mo. 
Feb. 

Third   Mo. 
March. 

Four  Mo. 
April. 

Fifth  Mo. 
May. 

Sixth  Mo. 
June. 

1797 

37-32 

37-33 

39-85 

47-41 

53-96 

57-56 

1798 

39-6'2 

39-94 

42-96 

51-60 

56-51 

64-00 

1799 

33-09 

38-21 

39-33 

44-06 

52-41 

38-04 

1800 

38-67 

35-99 

39-41 

50-99 

57-02 

57-98 

1801 

4105 

40-39 

46-07 

47-64 

55*30 

60-85 

1802 

34-62 

40-83 

43-13 

50-98 

52-13 

59-58 

180S 

35-27 

38-27 

44-38 

50-41 

53-01 

59-05 

1804 

44-98 

38-94 

43-23 

46-29 

59-59 

63-46 

1803 

3617 

40-67 

4401 

47-98 

52-43 

37-70 

1806 

42-45 

43-44 

42-73 

45-70 

57-77 

62-30 

Sev.  Mo. 
July. 

Eight  Mo. 
Aug. 

Nin.  Mo. 
Sept. 

Ten.  Mo. 
Oct. 

Elev.  Mo. 

Nov. 

Twel.Mo. 
Dec. 

1797 

63-48 

61-80 

56-95 

48-95 

43-39 

42-66 

1798 

63-86 

65-62 

58-89 

52-17 

41-61 

35-19 

1799 

62-32 

60-49 

56-45 

4967 

44-68 

34-30 

1800 

65-58 

66-41 

60-08 

50-04 

44-06 

40-03 

1801 

63-01 

65-36 

61-11 

32-72 

4196 

37-49 

1802 

59-14 

67-56 

60-23 

32-48 

42-38 

3930 

1803 

66-28 

64-57 

55-14 

3107 

43-70 

42-78 

1804 

62-80 

63-19 

61-75 

53-46 

45  93 

37-14 

1805 

6209 

64-99 

61-71 

49-59 

41-76 

40-75 

1806 

63-96 

64-51 

59-49 

53-19 

49-13 

48-75 

7-14 

7-07 

6-61 

4-51 

7-52 

14-45 
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The  first  week  in  September  is  more  often  calm  on  an 
average  than  the  last  of  August,  hence  the  well  known 
proverb : — 

September  blow  soft  till  the  fruit 's  in  the  loft. 

Autumnal  Twilight,     A  Sonnet. 

I  stood  at  sunset  on  a  little  hill, 

O'erhung  and  garlanded  with  tall  Beech  trees; 
The  West  was  clothed  in  gold,  and  not  a  breeze 

Disturbed  the  scene — all  was  unearthly  still; 

And  pleasant  was  the  air,  though  somewhat  chill, 
As  wont  upon  a  clear  September  eve, 
Methought  'twas  then  impossible  to  grieve, 

For  placid  thought  o'ercame  the  sense  of  ill, 

And  a  deep  Lethe  o'er  the  senses  brought. 
I  gazed  upon  the  waters — on  the  flowers — 

The  sky — the  stirless  woods — the  silent  leaves — 

These,  and  the  fieldbird's  cry  amid  the  sheaves, 

Flashed  back  departed  boyhood  on  my  thought, 

And  all  the  joys  that  then,  loved  friend,  were  ours. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


^tpttmbn  5.  -5"^.  Laurence  Justinian  Bishop  and 
Confessor.  St.  Bertin  Abbot.  St.  Alto  of  Ireland, 
Abbot. 

0  rises  at  v.  20'.  and  sets  at  vi.  40*. 

NONA  E.— Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — ThebeautifulCatherine  Parr  died  in  1548.  Jonas Hanway 
died  in  1786.  A  public  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  had  been  advised  and  thought  appro- 
priate to  have  planted  a  tree  on  his  grave,  which  would  have  been  nourished 
with  the  manure  of  his  decaying  corpse,  and  on  the  tree  to  place  this  in- 
scription— A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruits  :  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.     But  the  plan  was  never  executed. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  above  of  a  very  interesting 
practice  of  the  Persians  respecting  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
which,  as  it  is  a  curious  subject,  we  shall  relate  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  an  elegant  poet  of  our  age,  who  alludes 
to  it  in  his  poem  of  the  Philosophy  of  Melancholy.  The 
descriptive  nature  of  the  poem,  and  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  subjoined  narrative,  will  plead  our  apology  for  intro- 
ducing so  long  a  quotation  : — 

On  Media's  hills  the  evening  Sun  was  low, 
The  lake's  wide  surface  flashed  a  golden  glow. 
When  the  still  clouds  their  crimson  glory  gave 
In  full  reflection  from  the  trembling  wave; 
The  little  surge  scarce  murmured  on  the  shore. 
Far  on  the  air  Araxes  rolled  his  roar; 
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The  soft  breeze  waved  the  light  Acacia's  bower, 

And  wafted  fragrance  from  the  Citron  flower. 

His  pensive  path  Abdallah  chanced  to  take, 

Along  the  margin  of  that  beauteous  lake : 

Thus  while  he  roamed   with  contemplative  mind, 

Some  unknown  herbs  with  curious  search  to  find. 

The  turning  rock  disclosed  a  wonderous  scene, 

A  Myrtle  grove  in  Summer's  loveliest  green; 

A  blossomed  lawn,  a  hermit's  cave  beside, 

A  central  tree  in  solitary  pride. 

Even  while  he  gazed  on  that  strange  plant  he  felt, 

As  if  amidst  its  leaves  some  genius  dwelt. 

Some  musing  spirit,  whose  ditfusive  power 

Shed  deeper  awe  on  placid  evening's  hour. 

Then  first  an  urn,  with  recent  flowerets  drest, 

His  gaze  attracted,  and  his  touch  repressed, 

On  whose  broad  pedestal  a  Tablet  said. 

Respect  these  Branches  nor  profane  the  Dead. 

A  while  he  paused,  a  sound  then  smote  his  ear. 

He  turned,  and  saw  a  greyhaired  stranger  near; 

With  deep,  sublime  tranquiility  of  soul. 

That  Fate  shakes  not,  nor  Time's  supreme  control. 

He  spoke;  and  mildly  sweet  his  accents  fell, 

Sweet  as  the  wafted  note  of  evening  bell. 

Whose  slow  swing  strikes  the  weary  traveller's  ear. 

Awakes  the  thought  of  home,  and  tells  of  shelter  near: 

"  Stranger  1  the  urn  those  solemn  branches  shade 

Nursed  that  fair  tree,  now  monarch  of  the  glade ; 

Within  its  boughs  a  spirit  dwells  enshrined, 

And  sheds  blest  influence  on  the  musing  mind. 

"  In  early  youth  I  lost  my  hallowed  sire; 
I  laid  his  body  on  the  fimeral  pyre. 
Placed  in  that  urn  the  ashes  of  his  clay, 
And  left  them  free  to  Mithra's  holy  rav. 
The  warm  ray  fell,  the  Summer  dews  came  down, 
The  forest  verdure  changed  to  russet  brown ; 
The  dry  leaves  dropped,  the  Wintry  tempest  past. 
When  Spring's  mild  gale  dispelled  the  freezing  blast, 
That  solemn  plant,  my  erer  sacred  trust, 
Sprang  from  my  heavenloved  parent's  genial  dust; 
Not  long  that  narrow  urn  its  strength  could  rear, 
1  raised  it  from  its  bed  and  fixed  it  here ; 
Sweet  was  the  task  to  watch  its  spreading  stem, 
And  every  infant  bud's  expanding  gem. 

"  Oh,  stranger  !  oft,  beneath  its  shade  reclined, 
I  hear  my  father,  on  the  evening  wind, 
Breathe  in  pure  accents  of  celestial  truth 
The  sacred  love  that  trained  my  tender  youth. 
Soon  by  his  urn  shall  my  old  bones  be  laid, 
And  sweetly  sleep  in  his  protecting  shade."* 


•  Peacock's  Philosophy  of  Melancholy,  ni  fallit  memoria. 
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September  6.  St.  Pambo  of  Nitria,  Abbot.  -5'^  Eleu- 
therkis  Abbot.  St.  Bees  of  Ireland,  Virgin. 
St.  Mactdbidus  Bishop  in  Ireland. 

Erebo. — Rom.  Cal. 

Erebus,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  a  deity  of  the 
infernal  regions.  He  was  married  to  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  Light  and  Day.  The  word  is  often  used  for  the  shades, 
and  particularly  for  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  before  their 
passing  into  the  true  Elysium.  In  this  sense  Erebus  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  Christian  purgatory.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  Virgil  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Aeneid,  wherein 
Dido  exclaims : — 

Vel  Pater  Omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi  noctemque  profundara. 

And  again,  in  the  fourth  Georgick,  verse  471,  speaking 
of  the  power  of  the  song  of  Orpheus  : — 

At  cantu  commotae  Erebi  de  sedihus  imls 
Umbrae  ibunt  tenues,  simulacraque  luce  carentum. 

Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses  says  : — 

Et  Noctera,  Noctisque  deos  Ereboque  Chaoque 
Convocat. 

And  again,  in  lib.  v.  545  : — 

Ingemuit  regina  Erebi. 

The  reader  may  consult  also  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum, 
iii.  17. 

Flora. — The  scarlet  berries  of  the  Mezereon  which  appeared  in  .Tuly, 
and  whose  pink  flowers  ornamented  the  early  Spring,  now  tall  otf  and  are 
lost,  and  nothing  remains  on  the  shrub  but  the  leaves. 

Chronology. — The  beautiful  Comet  of  the  year  1769  first  noticed  in 
London  on  the  night  of  this  day. 


^eptcmbtr  7.  St.  Cloud  Confessor.  St.  Reine  V.M. 
St.  Evurt'ms.  St.  Germana.  St.  Madelberte  V. 
SS.  Alchmundy  ^c.  Eiuian  Bishop  of  Ireland. 
St.  Eunurchus. 

St.  Cloud,  in  Latin  Chlodoardus,  is  the  first  and  most  illus- 
trious saint  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France.  And  the  Fete  de 
St.  Cloud,  at  St.  Cloud  near  Paris,  is  annually  celebrated 
with  great  gaiety  and  splendour.  A  beautiful  play  of 
Waterworks  still  amuse  the  vast  Parisian  multitude  at  the 
Garden  of  the  Palais  on  this  day. 

St.  Evurtius  was  Bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  year  340, 
and  was  a  submissive  servant  to  the  See  of  Rome.     The 
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history  of  this  saint  affords  no  other  information  concerning 
him  at  all  to  be  relied  on.  With  legendary  fables  the 
memory  of  Evurtius  is  profusely  embellished. 

Chronology. — Total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  1820.  During  this  eclipse 
the  day  became  so  dark  tiiat  some  birds  actually  went  to  roost,  the 
thermometer  fell  several  degrees,  and  there  was  a  premature  appearance  of 
nightfall,  after  which  the  cocks  crew. 

On  Eclipses.  —  Solar  eclipses  happen  only  when  the 
Moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  when  siie  is  also  in 
the  nodes,  or  near  them,  the  limit  being  about  17'  on 
each  side  a  node ;  such  eclipses  only  happening,  as  we  have 
shown,  when  the  latitude  of  the  Moon,  viewed  from  the 
Earth,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semidiameters 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  the  nodes,  when  the  Moon  has 
no  visible  latitude,  the  occultation  is  total ;  with  some  con- 
tinuance when  the  disk  of  the  Moon  in  perigee  appears 
greater  than  that  of  the  Sun  in  apogee,  and  its  shadow  is 
extended  beyond  the  surface  of  the  Earth  ;  and  total,  with- 
out continuance,  when  the  point  of  the  Moon's  shadow 
barely  covers  the  Earth.  Lastly,  out  of  the  nodes,  but 
within  the  limits,  the  eclipses  are  partial. 

Lunar  eclipses  take  place  when  the  opposition  of  the 
Moon  happens  with  the  nodes,  as  they  are  caused  by  the 
Earth's  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  Sun  from  falling  on  the 
Moon. 

The  ancients  held  terrible  ideas  of  the  nature  and  pre- 
dictions of  eclipses.  They  made  a  noise  with  brazen  instru- 
ments and  raised  loud  shouts  during  eclipses  of  the  Moon, 
as  thinking  thereby  to  ease  her  in  labour:  whence  Juvenal, 
speaking  of  a  talkative  woman,  says,  "  Una  laboranti  poterit 
succurrere  lunae."  Others  attributed  the  echpse  of  the 
Moon  to  the  arts  of  magicians,  who,  by  their  enchantments, 
plucked  her  out  of  heaven,  and  made  her  skim  over  the  grass. 
The  natives  of  Mexico  keep  fast  during  eclipses;  and  par- 
ticularly their  women,  who  beat  and  abuse  themselves,  draw- 
ing blood  from  their  arms,  &.c.  They  imagine  the  Moon  has 
been  wounded  by  the  Sun,  in  some  quarrel  between  them. 

The  Hindoos  entertain  strange  opinions  respecting  the 
cause  of  an  eclipse.  They  say  that  Rahoo  one  of  the  asoors 
stole  a  draught  of  the  Amceta,  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean, 
and  was  discovered  in  the  act  by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  im- 
mediately revealed  it  to  the  soors.  He  was  instantly  cut  in 
two  by  Narian  :  after  which  his  head  flew  to  the  heavens, 
and  continues  to  this  day,  endeavouring  to  eat  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  in  revenge  for  telling  of  the  theft.  This  causes  the 
eclipse !  When  the  eclipse  begins,  the  people  begin  to 
shout  and  drum   to  frighten   him  away,  lest   he    should 
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swallow  the  luminary.  In  1797,  during  an  eclipse,  one  of 
Mr.  Fountain's  missionary  servants  told  him  very  seriously, 
he  remembered,  when  a  boy,  that  Rahoo  had  swallowed  the 
Moon;  but  the  people  made  such  a  great  noise  while  he  was 
getting  the  last  bit  into  his  mouth,  that  he  was  forced  to  let 
it  go  again. 

To  such  notions  the  celebrated  Milton  alludes,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost : — 

As  when  the  Sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  heams,  or  from  behind  the  Moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilij^ht  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

And  again  in  Lycidas,  in  allusion  to  the  ill  luck  of  things 
done  during  eclipses  : — 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigs;ed  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

The  opinions  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to  eclipses  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  had,  probably, 
the  same  origin.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  eclipses, 
and  of  the  superstitious  notions  entertained  of  them  was  of 
considerable  advantage  to  Christopher  Columbus,  when  in 
1493  he  was  driven  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and,  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions,  was  refused  relief;  but  having  threat- 
ened them  with  a  plague,  and  foretelling  an  eclipse,  as  a 
token  of  it,  which  happened  according  to  his  prediction,  the 
barbarians  were  so  terrified,  that  they  strove  who  should  be 
the  first  in  bringing  supplies,  at  the  same  time  imploring 
forgiveness. 

In  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,  4to,  1602,  p.  286, 
we  read,  "  At  any  eclipse  of  the  Moone  the  Romans  would 
take  their  brazen  pots  and  pannes  and  beate  them,  lifting  up 
many  torches  and  linckes  lighted,  and  firebrandes  into  the 
aire,  thinking  by  these  superstitious  means  to  reclaime  the 
Moone  to  her  light. 

"  So  the  Macedonians  were  as  superstitious  as  the  Romans 
were  at  any  eclipse  of  the  Moone.  Nothing  terrified  the 
Gentils  more  in  their  warres  than  the  eclipse  of  the  Sunne 
and  the  Moone." 

We  must  refer  to  Ferguson's  Astronomy  for  a  catalogue 
of  eclipses  which  have  happened  from  time  immemorial. 

Halos  Coronas,  and  other  luminous  phenomena  about  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  were  formerly  regarded  as  ominous  of  par- 
ticular events,  though  modern  philosophy  finds  them  only 
signs  of  weather,  and  discovers  their  causes  in  the  refraction 
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and  refractive  powers  of  certain  clouds.  For  a  particular 
account  and  systematic  classification  of  all  these  appear- 
ances see  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  3d  edit.  p.  98. 


^eptemkr  8.     NATALIS  B.  VIRGINIS  MARIAE. 

St.  Adrian.  St.  Sidromns.  St.  Adela.  St.  Cor- 
binian.  St.  Disibode.  SS.  Eusebius,  Zeno,  8^c. 
Martyrs. 

This  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  great  joy  by  the  church 
for  the  birth  of  the  spotless,  holy,  beautiful,  blessed,  and 
glorious  Mary.  As  the  Lily  among  Thorns,  so  is  my  beloved 
among  the  daughters:  thou  art  all  fair,  and  there  is  not  a  spot 
in  thee — Cant.  iv.  7.  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee — -serpent 
— and  the  woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  she  shall  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  xoaitfor  her  heel — Gen.  iii.  15. 

A  concert  of  Angels  having  been  heard  in  the  air  to 
solemnize  this  important  event,  the  festival  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Servius  about  the  year  695.  Innocent  IV.  honoured 
this  feast  with  an  octave  in  1244,  and  Gregory  XI.  about  the 
yeat  1370,  with  a  vigil. 

Hierosolt/ma  a  Tito  Vespasiano  capta. — Rom.  Cal. 

It  is  well  known  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  this  day  by 
Titus  Vespasian,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  should 
have  happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  this  capture  Milman  has  written  some  excellent  lines 
in  his  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Titus, 

Oil,  beauty  of  Earth's  cities  !  throned  queen 

Ot"  tliy  milkflowing  valleys !  crowned  with  glory  ! 

The  envy  of  the  nations  !  now  no  more 

A  city.     One  by  one  thy  palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  the  uniform  smoke 

O'er  half  thy  circuit  hath  brought  back  the  night, 

Which  the  insulting  flames  had  made  give  place 

To  their  untimely  terrible  day.     The  flames 

That  in  the  Temple,  their  last,  proudest  conquest, 

Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  furiously, 

Like  revellers,  hold  their  exulting  triumph, 

Hound  every  pillar,  over  all  the  loof 

On  the  wide  gorgeous  front,  the  holy  depth 

Of  the  far  sanctuary,  every  portico, 

And  every  court,  at  once  concentrated. 

As  though  to  glorify  and  not  destroy. 

Chronology.— Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  gives  an  interesting 
account  today  of  tljc  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  J683. 
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CoELUM.  —  According  to  some  authors  Autumn  begins  today,  see 
Howard's  Climate  of  London,  p.  337.  We  insert  the  following  Table, 
showing  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
in  the  Climate  of  London,  that  the  reader  may  estimate  the  probabilities  of 
heat  and  cold  for  each  month : — 


Monthly  mean  Temperature  for  Ten  Years,  continued  from 

which  see. 

Sept.  4, 

Years. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 
3614 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1807 

34-14 

38-37 

46-00 

56-78 

68-91 

1808 

35-99 

35-91 

37-19 

43-05 

59*91 

59-08 

1809 

36-42 

44-92 

43-64 

43-21 

57-01 

58-75 

1810 

3500 

39-42 

43-19 

48-09 

5098 

60-21 

1811 

32-64 

42-08 

45-99 

51-69 

61-10 

61-58 

1812 

36-88 

42-37 

40-75 

43-85 

54*75 

55.78 

1813 

34-84 

43-67 

43-96 

48-36 

56-72 

58-64 

1814 

26-71 

3317 

37*82 

50-84 

50-56 

55-99 

1815 

32-77 

44-48 

47-22 

48-56 

58-72 

60-11 

1816 

36-13 

33-39 

39-24 

45-21 

51-30 

57-54 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1807 

64-72 

65-27 

53-08 

53-06 

37-54 

36-39 

1808 

67-19 

63-51 

56-41 

47-27 

44-13 

34-96 

1809 

61-14 

61-49 

57-46 

50-47 

39-63 

40-41 

1810 

61-25 

61-62 

59-06 

51-01 

44-34 

39-85 

1811 

61-84 

59-33 

57-83 

56-04 

45-40 

38-75 

1812 

58-79 

57-83 

55-45 

49-41 

41-53 

35-51 

1813 

63-50 

61-33 

57-69 

48-67 

41-33 

3843 

1814 

64-75 

62-17 

55-68 

46-86 

39-85 

40-20 

1815 

61-09 

61-94 

55-38 

49-70 

38-34 

36-25 

1816 

59-74 

59-00 

54-21 

49-95 

37-26 

35-89 
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Description  of  a  Grove. 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes ; 

The  gloomy  Pine,  the  Poplar  blue, 

The  yellow  Beech,  the  sable  Yew, 

The  slender  Fir  that  taper  grows, 

The  sturdy  Oak  with  broad  spread  boughs. 


Sbcpttmbet  9.  St.  Omer  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St. 
Kiaran  Abbot  in  Ireland.  St.  Osmanna  of  Ireland, 
Virgin.     iS^  Bettelin  Hermit  and  Confessor. 

St.  Omer,  Bishop  of  Teronanne,  in  conjunction  with 
St.  Bertin,  founded  the  town  in  French  Flanders  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Omers.  See  Delices  des  Pays  Bas, 
vol.  ii.  256. 

Chronology.  —  Battle   of  Floddea    Field   in   1513,    in   which  King 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  slain. 

CoELUM. — Although  the  weather  is  now  very  fine  and 
temperate  in  the  day,  the  naornings  and  evenings  begin  to 
be  cool ;  and  if  the  wind  happen  to  get  to  the  North  or  East 
we  feel  sensibly  the  approach  of  Autumn.  The  leaves  on 
the  trees  now  begin  to  be  tinged  with  yellow  brown. 

Nais. — About  this  time  Herrings  pay  their  annual  visit 
to  us,  and  afford  a  rich  harvest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts.  We  extract,  from  Mr.  Pennant's 
British  Zoology,  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Herring  and  its  supposed  migrations  : — 

"  The  great  Winter  rendezvous  of  the  Herring  is  within 
the  arctic  circle:  there  they  continue  many  months  in  order 
to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning,  the  seas 
within  that  space  swarming  with  insect  food  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  our  warmer  latitudes. 

*•  This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the 
Spring :  we  distinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  name,  for  the 
word  Herring  is  derived  from  the  German,  Heer,  an  army,  to 
express  their  numbers.  They  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shet- 
land Isles  in  April  and  May  :  these  are  only  forerunners  of 
the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in  June,  and  their  appearance 
is  marked  by  certain  signs,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  such  as 
Gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  :  but 
when  the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
such  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  before 
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them  with  a  kind  of  rippling :  sometimes  they  sink  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  rise  again  to  the  surface, 
and,  in  bright  weather,  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems. 

"  The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  south- 
ward, is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into  two  parts ; 
one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  western  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their 
numbers ;  others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and 
ancient  mart  of  Herrings  ;  they  then  pass  through  the  British 
channel,  and,  after  that,  in  a  manner  disappear :  those  which 
take  to  the  west,  after  offering  themselves  to  the  Hebrides, 
where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is,  proceed  toward  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interruption, 
and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second  division ;  the  one  takes  to 
the  western  side,  and  is  scarce  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  which  passes 
into  the  Irish  sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  that  border  on  it."  The  reality  of  this  migration  is 
doubted  by  Dr.  Bloch  and  Dr.  Shaw,  concurring  in  opinion, 
that  Herrings,  like  Mackerel,  inhabit,  during  Winter,  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  ocean,  or  plunge  beneath  the  soft  mud 
at  the  bottom. 

Among  the  principal  enemies  of  this  fish  may  be  num- 
bered various  species  of  whales,  some  of  which  are  observed 
to  pursue  large  shoals,  and  to  swallow  them  in  such  quan- 
tities, that,  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  whale,  no  less  than  six 
hundred  Herrings  are  said  to  have  been  found.    , 


^tpttmbcr  10.  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  Confessor. 
St.  Pulcheria  Virgin  and.  Empress.  .S"^.  Finiaii. 
St.  Salvius.     SS.  Felkr,  Jader,  and  others,  Martyrs. 

©  rises  at  v.  30'.  and  sets  at  vt.  30'. 
Chronology. — Battle  of  Pinkey  near  Ediiibuvgh  in   lol7. 

Tempus. — Of  the  Period  called  Autumn. — According  to 
Mr.  Howard  Autumn  commences  on  the  8th  of  this  month. 
We  think,  however,  that  he  has  placed  it  too  early  in  the 
month,  and  we  regard  Autumn  as  beginning  today :  it 
occupies  90  days.  The  mean  temperature  is  49.37°,  or 
11.29"  below  the  Summer:  the  medium  of  the  day  declines 
in  this  season  from  58°  to  40°. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  29.781  inches ; 
being  .096  inches  below  the  mean  of  Summer.     The  range 

H   H 
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increases  rapidly  during  this  season  ;  the  mean  extent  of  it 
is  1.49  inches. 

The  prevaihng  winds  are  the  class  SW,  throughout  the 
season. 

The  evaporation  is  6.444  inches,  or  a  sixth  part  less  than 
the  proportion  indicated  by  the  temperature.  The  mean  of 
De  Luc's  hygrometer  is  72  degrees. 

The  average  rain  is  7.441  inches  :  the  proportion  of  rain 
increases,  from  the  beginning  to  near  the  end  of  the  season : 
this  is  the  true  rainy  season  with  us ;  and  the  earth,  which 
had  become  dry  to  a  considerable  depth  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  now  receives  again  the  moisture  required  for 
springs,  and  for  the  more  deeply  rooted  vegetables,  in  the 
following  year. 

The  fore  part  of  this  season  is,  nevertheless,  if  we  regard 
only  the  sky,  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year,  in  our 
climate.  When  the  decomposition  of  vapour,  from  the 
decline  of  the  heat,  is  as  yet  bat  in  commencement,  or  while 
the  electricity  remaining  in  the  air  continues  to  give  buoy- 
ancy to  the  suspended  particles,  a  delicious  calm  often  pre- 
vails for  many  days  in  succession,  amidst  a  perfect  sunshine, 
mellowed  by  the  vaporous  air,  and  diffusing  a  rich  golden 
tint,  as  the  day  declines,  upon  the  landscape. 

At  this  period,  chiefly,  the  Stratus  or  Fallcloud,  the 
lowest  and  most  singular  of  the  modifications,  comes  forth 
in  the  evenings,  to  occupy  the  low  plains  and  valleys,  and 
shroud  the  Earth  in  a  veil  of  mist,  until  revisited  by  the  Sun. 
So  perfectly  does  this  inundation  of  suspended  aqueous  par- 
ticles imitate  real  water,  when  viewed  in  the  distance  at 
break  of  day,  that  I  have  known  the  country  people  them- 
selves deceived  by  its  unexpected  appearance. 

A  phenomenon  attends  this  state  of  the  air,  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  An  immense  swarm  of 
small  Spiders  take  advantage  of  the  moisture,  to  carry  on 
their  operations,  in  which  they  are  so  industrious,  that  the 
whole  country  is  soon  covered  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  network,  commonly  called  Gossamer. 
They  appear  exceedingly  active  in  pursuit  of  the  small  insects, 
which  the  cold  of  the  night  now  brings  down;  and  com- 
mence this  fishery  about  the  time  that  the  Swallows  give  it 
up,  and  quit  our  shores.  Their  manner  of  locomotion  is 
curious:  half  volant,  half  aeronaut,  the  little  creature  darts 
from  the  papillae  on  his  rump  a  number  of  fine  threads 
which  float  in  the  air.  Mounted  thus  in  the  breeze,  he  glides 
off  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  legs,  which  seem  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  wings,  for  moving  in  any  particular  direction. 
As  these  Spiders  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  in  very  fine 
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weather,  their  tangled  webs  may  be  seen  descending  from 
the  air  in  quick  succession,  hke  small  flakes  of  cotton. — 
Howard's  Climate  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

CoELUM. — We  have  referred  in  the  foregoing  account 
of  Autumn  to  the  Stratus  or  Fallcloud,  wuth  which  some 
readers  may  be  unacquainted.  This  term  is  one  of  a  set  of 
names  invented  by  meteorologists  of  late,  to  express  with 
more  precision  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  different 
clouds.  They  constitute  a  nomenclature  the  knowledge  of 
which  now  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  understand  almost 
any  journals  of  the  weather.  It  is  fully  described  in 
Researches  about  "  Atmospheric  Phenomena,'^  8vo.  Harding 
and  Co.  London,  1823. 

We  may  observe  here  in  general  that  clouds  are  dis- 
tinguished by  seven  modifications,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
seem  to  be  caused  by  the  agency  of  electricity :  for  ex- 
ample, three  primary  modifications,  the  Cirrus  or  Curlcloud, 
the  Cumulus  or  Stackencloud,  and  the  Stratus  or  Fallcloud  ; 
two,  which  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  in  their  nature, 
the  Cirrocumulus  or  Soudercloud,  and  Cirrostratus  or  Wane- 
cloud  ;  one,  which  appears  to  be  a  compound,  the  Cumulo- 
stratus  or  Twaincloud  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Cumulocirrostratus, 
or  Nimbus,  a  state  which  immediately  precedes  and  attends 
the  resolution  of  clouds  into  water,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  Raincloud. 

But  for  more  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  above 
work,  where  will  be  found  also  a  classification  of  Coronae 
and  Halones,  i.e.  of  Burrs  and  Rings  round  the  Moon,  and 
other  phenomena  produced  on  the  clouds. 


^tpttmbcr  11.  SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinthus  Martyrs. 
St.  Paphmitius  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Patiens 
Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — It  is  recorded  that  at  the  hattle  of  the  River  Forth  in 
Scotland,  fousht  this  day  in  1297,  the  body  of  Cressingham  was,  after  his 
destruction,  flayed  by  the  soldiers  of  Wallace,  being  regarded  as  the  exe- 
crable tool  of  E(ivvard  I.  The  memorable  song  is  well  known — Scots  wlia 
hae  ui'  Wallace  hied. 

About  this  time  in  1815,  Dr.  Spurzheim  of  Vienna  wrote,  and  soon 
after  published  in  London,  his  book  called  the  Physiognomical  System, 
being  a  development  of  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Dr.  Gall  and  himself 
respecting  the  organs  of  the  brain.  He  divided  the  brain  into  34  organs, 
each  of  which  is,  according  to  the  said  doctrine,  the  instrument  of  a  separate 
faculty  of  the  mind,  the  faculty  being  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
size,  activity,  and  exercise  of  its   respective  organ.     The  organs   are  as 
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follows.     We  quote  them  from  a  short  account  of  this  System  published  in 
a  small  work  entitled  Phrenology  : — 

Organs  of  the  Propensities. 

Organ  of  Aniativeness,  or  physical  love. 

Organ  of  Phiioprogenitiveness,  or  the  love  of  offspring. 

Organ  of  Inhabitiveness. 

Organ  of  Adhesiveness  or  friendship  and  attachment. 

Organ  of  Combativeness,  causing  a  pugn.acious  disposition. 

Organ  of  Destructiveness. 

Organ  of  Constructiveness. 

Organ  of  Covetiveness. 

Organ  of  Secretiveness  or  Slyness. 

Organs  of  the  Sentiments. 

Organ  of  Haughtiness. 

Organ  of  Philapprobativeness,  causing  ambition  and  vanity. 

Organ  of  Cautiousness,  Fear,  and  Dread. 

Organ  of  Benevolence. 

Organ  of  Veneration. 

Organ  of  Believingness,  or  more  properly  Hope. 

Organ  of  Ideality,  tliat  is  poetic  wildness. 

Organ  of  Mysterizingness,  or  a  superstitious  disposition. 

Organ  of  Righteousness. 

Organ  of  Determinativeness  or  Obstinacy. 

Knowing  Faculties. 

Organ  of  Individuality. 

Organ  of  Phenomenality  and  Memory  of  Facts. 

Organ  of  Form,  or  perception  and  figure. 

Organ  of  Size,  or  perception  of  the  bigness  of  things. 

Organ  of  Weigiit. 

Organ  of  Colour,  or  judgment  of  colours. 

Organ  of  Space,  or  localities. 

Organ  of  Order. 

Organ  of  the  consciousness  of  Time. 

Organ  of  Numbers  or  Calculation. 

Organ  of  Tune,  or  the  Musical  Organ. 

Organ  of  Language. 

The  Reflecting  Faculties. 

Organ  of  Comparison. 

Organ  of  Causality,  or  the  perception  of  cause  and  effect. 

Organ  of  Wit. 

Organ  of  Imitativeness  or  Mimicry. 

The  first  principle  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  innate,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are 
material  conditions  of  all  the  different  manifestations  of  the 
mind. 

The  organs  are  active  during  the  manifestation  of  the 
faculties ;  but  they  must  have  a  moving  principle,  which. 
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we  think,  we  may  rationally  call  the  mind.  We  regard  the 
mind  as  always  acting  by  means  of  organs.  It  is  therefore 
conscious  by  material  conditions,  but  this  is  not  making  the 
mind  material.  Nature  has  adapted  organs  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  mind,  and  these 
organs  vary  in  every  animal,  according  to  its  particular 
nature  ;  and  in  every  individual,  according  to  its  pecuUarities 
of  character. 

The  second  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  the  organs 
exist  independently  of  each  other,  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  them.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  be- 
cause a  person  has  the  organ  of  one  faculty  very  strong,  that 
he  shall  therefore  have  any  other  well  proportioned.  This 
accounts  for  the  great  disproportion  found  to  exist  between 
the  different  faculties  in  the  same  person,  and  confutes  the 
vulgar  prejudice,  that  a  man  must  be  naturally  just,  because 
he  is  benevolent;  or  that  because  a  man  is  a  mathematician, 
he  therefore  could  have  been  a  poet,  or  a  linguist,  if  he  had 
given  attention  to  composition  or  to  philology ;  an  error, 
alas !  too  common,  as  it  seems  to  have  caused  many  aca- 
demies of  instruction  to  erect  one  particular  science  as  a 
standard  and  test  of  excellence  of  intellect  in  general.  This 
consideration  of  the  plurality  and  the  frequent  disproportion 
of  the  organs  explains  particular  genius ;  and  shows  that  a 
head  most  perfect,  is  one  which  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  organs  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  every  individual  of  the  same  species, 
except  idiots,  are  possessed  of  all  the  organs,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  persons  consists  in  the  different  degree  and 
proportion  of  the  development  of  these,  and  in  the  degree 
of  their  activity. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
organs  on  each  other. 

Education  consists  in  exercisino-  the  faculties.  Phre- 
nology,  by  pointing  out  the  strongest  faculties  of  individuals, 
will  assist  us  in  choosing  professions  for  youth  agreeable  to 
their  particular  genius  ;  and  teach  us  to  cultivate  those 
faculties,  in  the  exercise  whereof  they  are  likely  to  become 
eminent :  or  to  give  additional  excitement  to  those  which, 
though  naturally  weak,  may  be  strengthened  by  timely 
exercise. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  consider,  from  their  long  experience, 
that  the  external  indications  of  character,  deducible  from 
the  relative  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  with  which 
the  skull  corresponds,  are  established  beyond  all  doubt. 
As  in  animals  we  consider  their  actions  to  arise  from  their 
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particular  instincts,  so  now  we  regard  those  of  men  as 
arising  out  of  more  complicated  instincts,  influenced  by 
sentiments  and  intellect  of  a  higher  order. 

How  much  genius  lies  buried  in  obscurity,  performing 
the  meanest  of  employments,  for  want  of  being  brought  forth, 
and  receiving  opportunities  of  qualifying  itself  for  higher 
functions  in  society  !  What  benefit  would  result  to  society, 
should  we  be  enabled  to  make  a  just  election  of  objects  in 
youth,  to  be  placed  in  situations  capable  of  ripening  their 
naturally  energetic  faculties  ! 

This  doctrine  has  been  considered  by  some  as  tending  to 
materialism  and  immorality,  but  the  following  observations, 
extracted  from  the  phrenological  writers,  show,  we  think, 
sufficiently  the  futility  of  this  objection  : — 

"  Man  appears  composed  of  three  principles,  Body,  Life, 
and  Mind.  The  organic  fabric  seems  composed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  of  common  inert  matter  which  the 
ancients  called  Ha/xa  or  Body.  But  in  this  assemblage  of 
organs,  while  alive,  is  manifested  a  peculiar  moving  principle, 
performing  in  them  all  the  functions  of  nourishment,  secre- 
tion, growth,  and  motion  ;  functions  necessarily  connected 
with  those  of  the  lungs  or  of  respiration.  This  principle  they 
denominated  fuxyi  or  Life.  As,  however,  the  vital  actions 
of  the  animal  system  were  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  thought,  and  as  they  often  went  forward 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  or  of  the  rational  faculty; 
it  seemed  reasonable  in  the  ancients  to  ascribe  consciousness 
to  a  third  principle  which  they  called  Noug. 

"  But  the  question  is  :  does  not  Mind,  like  Life,  manifest 
itself  by  material  conditions;  and  are  not  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  like  those  of  the  life,  liable  to  variation  in  different 
individuals?  It  really  appears  that  the  Mind,  however 
independent  it  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  only  acts,,  at  pre- 
sent, by  means  of  organs ;  it  is  rational  therefore  to  ascribe 
its  varieties  to  those  of  the  oro;anization. 

**  Organology,  by  pointing  out  to  us,  before  they  are 
matured  and  developed,  the  various  propensities  of  infants, 
will  enable  us  to  commence  early  their  education,  with  more 
certainty  and  effect.  For  these  innate  propensities  are  only 
strong  dispositions  or  faculties,  capable  in  all  but  madmen 
of  being  controlled  by  the  reason,  of  being  subjugated  and 
directed,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Gall,  par  la  liherte  morale, 
par  la  moralite,  par  la  religion." 

Short  extracts  are  all  we  have  room  for  here,  but  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Fhi/siognomical  System  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  8vo.  London,  1815  —  Phrenologie,  8vo.  Paris — 
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Gall*s  Fonctio7is  du  Cerveau,  1823  —  and  the  many  works 
in  French,  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  pubhshed  at  Paris,  to  be 
met  with  at  every  bookseller's  of  any  note  in  Europe.  There 
is  now  a  Phrenological  Society  formed  in  Edinburgh. 

Oil  Craniology. 

In  days  of  yore, 
Laid  wit  and  lore, 

And  wisdome  in  the  wig; 
But  now  the  skull 
Contains  them  all, 

The  peruke  is  too  big. 

See  some  verses  we  have  recorded  at  page  39. 


September  12.  St.  Eanswide  Virgin  and  Abbess. 
St.  Guy  Confessor.  St.  Albeus  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor in  Ireland. 

Chronology. — The  memorable  siege  of  Vienna  is  recorded  to  have 
been  raised  this  day   by  John  Sobieski.     The  Turks  lost  nearly  70,000  ^ 
men.  ' 

CoELUM.  —  The  weather  at  this  period  is  usually  fine 
and  often  brilliant,  particularly  when  clear  northern  and 
easterly  breezes  prevail  in  the  day,  with  calm  and  starlight 
nio^hts.  Under  such  circumstances  the  most  beautiful  and 
diversified  specimens  of  the  modifications  of  the  clouds 
appear,  as  was  the  case  in  1810.  But  the  most  wholesome 
weather  is  not  characterized  by  any  great  beauty  or  changes 
in  the  clouds.  The  Autumn  of  1811  was  one  of  remarkable 
wholesomeness  and  of  fine  weather ;  and  at  this  time  in  that 
year  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
Comet,  of  that  Autumn.  The  following  observations  on  that 
Comet  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October 
1811,  p.  308,  will  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  its  place  in 
the  heavens : — 

1811,  Sept.  12.— lOh  6'.  its  R.  A.  was  162°  32'  37". 

Dec.     1.— N.  41°  12'  35",  long.  4^  26°  48'  52",  lat.  N,  30°  37'  41". 

The  Comet  was  very  large  and  had  a  long  divided  tail. 
It  is  particularly  described  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
It  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  about  the  17th  of 
October. 

Urania.  —  The  following  letters,  containing  some 
popular  remarks  on  the  above  Comet,  appeared  in  the  public 
journals  about  the  time  we  allude  to  : — 

THE  COMET. 
For  the  Morning  Herald. 
Mr.  Editor,  —  By  inserting  the  following  particulars 
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relating  to  the  Comet,  in  your  entertaining  paper,  you  will 
much  obhge  a  constant  reader. 

The  Comet  was  first  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  1st  instant :  it 
then  appeared  small  and  confused  :  it  has  since  apparently 
increased  much  in  size  and  splendour,  but  has  never  appeared 
quite  so  bright  as  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  last  the  7th 
instant.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  a  line  vrith  those  two  stars 
in  Ursa  Major  called  the  Pointers.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  —  1st,  the  Nucleus;  2dly,  the  Nebula,  which 
surrounds  the  Nucleus  ;  and,  3dly,  the  Coma,  which  first 
projects  a  little  way  forwards,  and  then  going  off  on  each 
side,  forms  a  sort  of  double  cauda,  so  that  fixed  stars  may  be 
distinctly  seen  through  the  two  streams  of  light.  It  is  a 
very  curious,  as  well  as  a  very  rare  occurrence,  to  see  the 
Nucleus  so  distinctly  through  the  Nebula  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that   the  Astronomer  Royal 
would  publish  in  the  daily  newspapers,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
.'  an  abstract  of  his  observations  on  the  Comet. 

Yours,  8cc.  O.  A.  E. 

P.  S.  While  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  we  have  no  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
fixed  stars.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  compose 
and  publish  one,  it  would  be  rendering  to  science  an  essential 
service. 

Hackney,  Sept.  11. 

We  believe  the  two  follovvino;  letters  were  addressed  to 
the  Star  Newspaper : — 

THE  COMET. 

SiK, — I  beg  leave  to  communicate,  in  your  useful  paper, 
the  follovv'ing  observations  on  the  Comet,  made  about  5'  30" 
N.  lat.  and  1'  30"  W.  long,  of  Greenwich. 

It  was  first  seen  at  about  fortyfive  minutes  past  three  on 
Sunday  morning,  September  1,  when  it  looked  small,  and 
was  indistinctly  seen,  on  account  of  the  Moon,  which  shone 
bright.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  increasing  in  size  and 
brightness,  moving  in  a  direction  nearly  NW.  and  evidently 
approaching  our  orbit,  from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of 
its  Nucleus,  which  may  be  plainly  seen  through  the  Nebula, 
and  was  brighter,  better  defined,  and  larger  last  night  than 
ever.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  particular  notice  of 
the  proportion  which  its  Nucleus  bore  to  the  diameter  of 
the  field  of  a  large  refracting  telescope,  and  I  have  observed, 
that  every  night  it  becomes  greater.     At  half  after  three  this 
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morning  the  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear,  and  the  light 
of  the  Comet  so  strong,  that  I  was  assured  by  persons  who 
were  out  of  doors,  that  it  occasioned  a  shade  from  the  trees. 

Your  constant  reader,  &,c. 
Sept.  20,  isn.  F.  NuBi. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  another  Correspondent. 

"  The  Comet  is  considerably  nearer  the  earth  than  at  the 
date  of  my  last  letter,  as  appears  from  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude, and  the  greater  length  of  its  train  or  tail,  which  now 
stretches  about  10  degrees.  No  serious  consequences  need, 
however,  be  apprehended,  as  the  path  not  only  makes  a  very 
considerable  angle  with  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  earth 
moves,  but  its  situation  is  now  greatly  above  the  plane  of 
that  circle." 

Comets,  like  other  uncommon  phenomena,  were  regarded 
formerly  as  being  portentous  of  the  fate  of  countries  and  of 
kingdoms.     They  were  called  terris  mutantes  regna  Comelae. 


^tptcmlier  13.  St.  Eulogius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Amatus  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Amatiis 
Abbot  and  Confessor.  aS"^.  MaurUius  Bishop  and 
Confessor. 

IDUS. — Jovi  CapitoUi  dedicatio.     Praetor  clavum  plangit, — Rom.  Cal. 

It  seems  that  there  was  another  little  feast  to  Jove  today, 
being  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  nail  was  fixed 
by  the  Praetor. 

Chronology. — The  festival  of  Cornelius  the  Centurion  is  recorded  as 
kept  in  the  Greek  Church  today. 

The  battle  of  Marignan  in  1515  was  fought  this  day  between  the  French 
and  Swiss. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox  died  at  Chiswick  House  in 
1806.  On  this  enlightened  statesman  and  universal  philanthropist  the 
following  lines  were  written,  and  ascribed  to  Richard  Fitzpatrick: — 

A  Patriot's  even  course  he  steered, 
'Mid  Faction's  wildest  form  unmoved  : 

By  all  who  marked  his  course  revered, 
By  all  who  knew  his  heart  beloved. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
Lord  Timrlow,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  all  died  likewise  this  same  year. 

Tempus.  —  We  shall  give  today  some  account  of  the 
various  divisions  of  Time,  used  artificially  as  convenient 
divisions,  for  social  purposes,  and  of  certain  symbolical 
representations  of  them.     Time,  which  is  a  simple  idea,  and 
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consequently  as  undefinable  as  Space  or  Identity,  is,  never- 
theless, measured  by  the  Events  which  take  place  in  it,  and 
which  gradually  change  and  wane  away,  giving  perpetually 
place  to  new  ones,  observing  some  general  but  hidden  law 
of  the  universe,  whereby  the  mysterious  secondary  agents 
of  Duration  form,  maintain,  destroy,  and  reproduce  under 
new  forms  all  the  atoms  of  the  universe  : 

Tempus  edax  rerum,  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas, 
Omnia  destruitis :  vitiataque  dentibus  aevi 
Paulatim  leiit^  consumitis  omnia  morte. 

Some  Account  of  the  Names  and  emblematical  Figures  of  the 
Months  of  the  Year,  atid  of  the  Divisions  of  Time. — In  our 
Calendar  we  have  given  the  English  and  the  German  name 
of  each  month  in  large  capitals.  The  third  name,  and  which 
is  in  italic  capitals,  is  a  name  assumed  for  each  month, 
founded  on  the  natural  circumstances  which  most  strikingly 
characterize  it.  And  these  names,  we  trust,  not  being  mytho- 
logical, will  not  be  objectionable  to  the  Quakers  and  some 
other  sects  which  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  names  in  common 
use.  There  ought  to  be  some  certain  name  capable  of  being 
used  in  every  language  for  each  month  ;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, adopted  a  Latin  one,  which  may  be  employed  in  all  the 
scientific  journals  of  Europe,  as  the  descriptive  character 
implied  by  the  names  will  apply  to  all  northern  latitudes 
between  20  and  60'  N.  lat. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  months  as 
designated  in  the  European  Calendar : — 

January,  Januarius,  Janvier  Fr.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  is  derived  from  Janus,  to  whom  it  was  among  the 
Romans  consecrated.  January  is  represented  as  clad  in 
white,  the  colour  of  the  earth  at  this  time,  and  is  blowing 
the  nails.  Janus  was  painted  with  two  faces,  signifying 
Providence  and  Retrospection. 

February,  Februarius,  Fevrier  Fr.     The   name  of  the 

second  month   in   the  year,   from  Februa,   the  goddess   of 

Purification.      See    our  February    1    and  2.      Shakespeare 

says  : — 

You  have  such  a  February  face, 

So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness. 

March  is  from  Mars,  Mars  Fr.  The  third  month  of 
the  year.  March  is  emblematically  drawn  in  tawnies,  with  a 
fierce  aspect,  a  helmet  upon  his  head  to  show  this  month 
was  dedicated  to  Mars,  as  is  observed  in  a  work  by  Peacham 
on  Drawing. 

April,  Aprilis,  Avril  Fr.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
January  counted  first.     April  is  represented  by  a  girl  in 
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green,  with  a  garland  of  Myrtle  and  Hawthorn  buds,  in  one 
hand  Primroses  and  Violets,  in  the  other  the  sign  of  Taurus. 

May,  Mains  Lat.  Mai  Fr.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year; 
the  confine  of  Spring  and  Summer;  the  early  or  gay  part 
of  life. 

June,  Junius  Lat.  Juin  Fr.  The  sixth  month  from 
January.     June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. 

July,  Julius  Lat.  The  month  anciently  called  Quintilis, 
or  the  fifth  from  March,  named  July  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar ;  the  seventh  month  from  January.  July,  says 
Peacham,  I  would  have  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  light  yellow, 
eating  cherries,  with  the  face  sunburnt. 

August,  Augustus,  Aout  Fr.  or  the  eighth  month,  was 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Aus^ustus  Caesar :  he  was  in  that 

CI? 

month  created  Consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued 
Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  an  end  of  civil  wars: 
being  before  called  Sextilis,  or  the  sixth  from  March. 

September,  September,  Septembre  Fr.  The  ninth 
month  of  the  year;  the  seventh  from  March.  September 
hath  its  name  as  being  the  seventh  month  from  March  :  it 
is  drawn  with  a  merry  and  cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple 
robe. 

October,  October  Lat.  Octobre  Fr.  The  tenth  month 
of  the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from  March.  October 
is  drawn  in  a  raiment  of  yellov/  and  carnation  ;  upon  the 
head  a  garland  of  Oak  leaves,  in  the  right  hand  the  sign 
Scorpio,  in  the  left  a  basket  of  services. 

November,  November,  Novembre  Fr.  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from  March,  which 
was,  when  the  Romans  named  the  months,  accounted  the 
first.  November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable  green, 
and  black  upon  her  head. 

December,  December,  Decembre  Fr.  The  last  month 
of  the  year  was  named  December,  or  the  tenth  month  when 
the  year  began  in  March. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  and  December  when  they  wed,  says 
Shakespeare,  in  "  As  you  like  it."     Again  in  Cymbeline  : — 

Wliat  should  we  speak  of, 
When  we  are  old  as  you,  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  heat  dark  December. 

Emblematical  representations  of  the  months,  seasons, 
and  hours,  have  been  favourite  subjects  with  the  painters  in 
all  ages ;  and  we  shall  take  occasion  here  to  notice  a  few 
of  them.  Those  above  alluded  to  by  Peacham  appear  to  us 
injudiciously  composed ;  the  best  perhaps  we  have  met 
with  is  the  following  : — 

A  procession  is  moving  round  iu  an  elliptical  figure  on  a 
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serpent  devouring  his  tail,  representative  of  the  year.  The 
procession  consists  principally  of  twelve  female  figures  repre- 
senting the  months.  The  first  is  that  of  a  frolicsome  female 
riding  on  a  Ram,  dressed  in  a  green  gown  with  a  yellow 
body,  and  a  helmet  of  blue  with  plumes  of  a  hoary  colour  as 
if  covered  with  a  snow  shower  and  waving  as  though  in  a 
violent  wind.  She  evidently  represents  March  ushered  in 
by  Aries ;  the  yellow  and  green  probably  indicating  the 
Daffodils,  Crocuses,  and  other  yellow  flowers  of  this  month : 
on  her  helmet  is  a  Cameleon  and  the  sign  T. 

After  her  comes  a  beautiful  female  riding  on  a  Bull  and 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  robe,  with  a  pale  yellow  girdle  and 
white  bonnet,  and  bears  a  bouquet  of  blue  and  white  Hya- 
cinths in  her  bosom :  she  holds  an  umbrella  in  her  hand, 
emblematical  of  showers,  marked  with  the  sign  H. 

Next  follows  a  wanton  looking  girl  in  a  car  drawn  by 
two  young  persons,  each  with  a  star  in  his  forehead  :  she 
has  a  vest  of  many  colours  in  stripes,  representing  the  pink 
and  white  of  the  Tulip  :  her  hair  is  uncovered,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  wreath  of  flowers  of  the  Ranunculus  and 
Peony.     On  the  car  is  the  sign  n. 

The  figure  that  immediately  follows  is  of  a  beautiful 
female  standing  on  a  crab,  who  is  labouring  on  his  way  with 
difficulty :  she  is  dressed  in  pink,  evidently  designating  the 
Roses  of  June,  and  she  goads  on  her  tired  animal  by  means 
of  a  haymaker's  fork,  indicating  that  haytime  beguiles  the 
slow  progress  of  the  solstice.     She  bears  the  sign  SB. 

Then  comes  a  fierce  looking  and  nutbrown  nymph  in 
yellow,  riding  on  the  neck  of  a  Lion.  She  holds  a  shade  of 
boughs  over  her  head,  and  a  basket  of  Strawberries  and 
Currants  in  her  hand,  and  shows  the  sign  >^. 

After  her  proceeds  a  beautiful  and  chaste  looking  virgin 
habited  in  a  Grecian  robe  of  orange,  and  carrying  a  spike 
of  corn  in  one  hand,  and  a  sickle  in  the  other,  with  the 
sign  ^. 

September  follows  next  clad  in  a  frock  of  russet  brown, 
and  she  balances  fruit  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  basket  on 
her  arm.     On  her  pannier  is  the  mark  =^. 

A  fresh  coloured  Bacchante  then  proceeds  with  purple 
skirts,  and  her  head  ornamented  with  the  Vine  and  Grapes. 
She  reels  giddily  along  and  stumbles  on  the  tail  of  a  Scorpion, 
indicating  perhaps  the  danger  which  the  thoughtless  steps 
of  inebriety  leads  us  into.  A  bowl  in  one  hand  has  the 
mark  ni. 

A  gloomy  melancholy  maid  comes  next,  with  large  rolling 
blue  eyes,  and  apparently  very  much  dejected  :  her  bow  is 
slung  across  her  shoulders,  and  a  quiver  by  her  side,  from 
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which  one  arrow  is  taken,  and  which  she  points  towards 
herself,  implying  the  suicidal  melancholy  of  November. 
She  is  arranged  in  black,  and  a  veil  is  thrown  across  her 
temples  marked  t . 

In  due  course  succeeds  a  Vestal  maid  leading  a  Goat  to 
the  altar  by  its  horns.  She  is  clad  in  a  fiery  robe  ;  and  on 
the  head  of  the  Goat  are  Holly  and  Ivy  berries.  A  torch  in 
one  of  the  hands  of  the  females  indicates  the  necessity  of 
candle  light  in  December,  or  else  is  an  emblem  of  Vesta,  to 
whose  care  this  month  is  confided  by  Antiquity;  while  a 
blazing  star  on  her  forehead  evidently  means  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  which  pointed  out  the  place  of  the  Nativity. 
She  bore  the  ensign  Vf. 

A  cold  and  shivering  figure  follows  wrapped  in  a  velvet 
pelisse  and  fur  bonnet.  An  urn  under  her  arm  is  pouring 
water,  which,  freezing  before  her  feet,  she  proceeds  on  skates, 
and,  cutting  figures  on  the  ice,  leaves  on  her  footsteps  the 
mark  !^. 

The  pure  and  spotless  form  of  a  virgin  then  follows,  but 
she  seems  sickly  with  fever,  and  is  clad  in  white,  with  a 
wreath  of  snowdrops.  Some  of  the  water  from  the  urn  of  the 
preceding  seems  to  deluge  her  march  which  is  impeded  by 
fishes.  She  holds  a  candle  in  her  hand,  evidently  signifying 
the  feast  of  the  Purification,  and  it  is  marked  with  the  sign  X. 

The  four  Seasons  have  often  been  represented  by  figures, 
of  which  we  may  take  an  instance  in  the  description  Ovid 
has  given  us  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Metamorphoses. 

The  Hours  are  usually  drawn  with  light  wings  to  indicate 
their  flight.  They  pass  in  pageant  rows,  but  do  not  return 
in  a  ring  like  the  seasons  and  months.  Besides  these,  the 
fancy  of  the  mythoiogist  dressed  up  Day,  Night,  Morning, 
Evening,  and  various  physical  powers  metaphorically,  as 
images  in  the  human  or  the  angelic  form,  as  Flora,  Fauna, 
Pomona,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
to  enumerate  all  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  work; 
we  shall  therefore  return  to  the  divisions  of  Time,  of  which 
the  following  popular  account  will  be  acceptable  to  most 
readers  : — 

The  parts  of  time  are  Seconds,  Minutes,  Hours,  Days, 
Months,  Years,  Cycles,  JJges,  and  Periods. 

The  original  standard,  or  integral  measure  of  Time,  is  a 
year,  which  is  determined  by  the  revolution  of  some  celestial 
body  in  its  orbit,  viz.  the  Sun  or  Moon. 

The  time  measured  by  the  Sun's  revolution  in  the  ecliptic, 
from  any  equinox  or  solstice  to  the  same  again,  is  called  the 
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Solar  or  Tropical  Year,  which  contains  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  57  seconds ;  and  is  the  only  proper  or  natural  year, 
because  it  always  keeps  the  sanae  seasons  to  the  same  months. 

The  quantity  of  time,  measured  by  the  Sun's  revolution 
as  from  any  fixed  star  to  the  same  star  again,  is  called  the 
Sidereal  Year;  which  contains 365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes, 
14^  seconds;  and  is  20  minutes,  17^  seconds,  longer  than  the 
true  Solar  year. 

The  time  measured  by  twelve  revolutions  of  the  Moon, 
from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again,  is  called  the  Lunar  Year;  it 
contains  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  36  seconds  ;  and  is 
therefore  10  days,  21  hours,  0  minutes,  21  seconds,  shorter 
than  the  Solar  Year.     This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Epact. 

The  Civil  Year  is  that  which  is  in  common  use  among 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  ;  of  which,  some  reckon  by 
the  Lunar,  but  most  by  the  Solar.  The  Civil  Solar  Year 
contains  365  days,  for  three  years  running,  which  are  called 
Common  Years ;  and  then  comes  in  what  is  called  the 
Bissextile  or  Leap  Year,  which  contains  366  days.  This  is 
also  called  the  Julian  Year  on  account  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
appointed  the  intercalary  day  every  fourth  year,  thinking 
thereby  to  make  the  Civil  and  Solar  Year  keep  pace  together. 
And  this  day,  being  added  to  the  23d  of  February,  which  in 
the  Roman  Calendar  was  the  sixth  of  the  Calends  of  March, 
that  sixth  day  was  twice  reckoned,  or  the  23d  and  24th  were 
reckoned  as  one  day,  and  was  called  Bis  sextus  dies,  and 
thence  came  the  name  Bissextile  for  that  year.  But  in 
our  common  Almanacks  this  day  is  added  at  the  end  of 
February. 

The  Lunar  Month  is  the  time  in  which  the  Moon  runs 
through  the  Zodiac,  and  is  either  periodical  or  synodical. 
The  Periodical  Month  is  the  time  spent  by  the  Moon  in  making 
one  complete  revolution  from  any  point  of  the  Zodiac  to  the 
same  again,  which  is  27*^  7^  43'".  The  Synodical  Month, 
called  a  Lunation,  is  the  time  contained  between  the  Moon's 
parting  with  the  Sun  at  a  conjunction,  and  returning  to  him 
again,  which  is  29"^  12''  44™.  The  Civil  Months  are  those 
which  are  framed  for  the  uses  of  civil  life,  and  are  different 
as  to  their  names,  number  of  days,  and  times  of  beginning, 
in  several  different  countries.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  fell  according  to  the  Moon  in  our  August  and  Sep- 
tember, Old  Style ;  the  second  in  September  and  October, 
and  so  on.  The  first  month  of  the  Aegyptian  year  began  on 
the  29th  of  our  August.  The  first  month  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  year  began  the  16th  of  July.  The  first  month  of 
the  Grecian  year  fell  according  to  the  Moon  in  June  and 
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■July,  the  second  in  July  and  August,  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
following  Table. 

A  month  is  divided  into  four  parts  called  Weeks,  and  a 
Week  into  seven  parts  called  Days ;  so  that  in  a  Julian  year 
there  are  13  such  months,  or  52  weeks,  and  one  day  over. 
The  Gentiles  gave  the  names  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets 
to  the  days  of  the  week.  To  the  first,  the  name  of  the  Sun  ; 
to  the  second  of  the  Moon  ;  to  the  third  of  Mars ;  to  the 
fourth  of  Mercury;  to  the  fifth  of  Jupiter ;  to  the  sixth  of 
Venus  ;  and  to  the  seventh  of  Saturn. 

The  following  are  the  different  Calendars  used  by  different 
nations  : — 


Number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Name  of  the    ^    The  Jewish    ^     Corresponding 
Month  S  Year         (  to  our 


Tisri 

Marchesvan 

Casleu 

Tebeth-  •  •  •  < 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

••••Nov. 

Shebat Dec. 

Adar ♦  •  •  •  -Jan. 

Nisaa  or  Abib Feb.   • 

Jiar Mar.  • 

Sivan    - April  • 

Tamuz •  •  "May   ■ 

Ab   -June  • 

Elui ....July. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Aug. 


Number 
of  Days. 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


Days  in  the  year 


354 


In  the  Embolimic  year  after  Adar  they  added  a  month  called  Veadar 
of  30  days. 


Number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Name  of  the  ^  The  Aegyptian 
Month         S  Year 


Corresponding 
to  our 


Thoth  •••• 
Paophi  •  ♦-•  • 

Athir    

Cliojac-  •  • . 
Tybi  . . . . 
Mechir. . .  • 
Phamenoth 
Parmuthi.  • 
Pachon  •  • 
Payni  •  •  • . 
Epiphi-  • .  • 
Mesori 


•August  29 

•September  28 

•  October  28 

•  November  27 
•December  27 
•January  26 

•  February  25 

•  March  27 
•April  26 
•May  26 
•June  25 
•July  25 


Epagomenae  or  days  added 


Number 
of  Days. 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Days  in  the  year 


365 
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Number, 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The  Arabic  and  Turkish  Year. 


Muharrain  -—** .►.-.... July  16 

Saphar .-.♦.-•  .-.^... ..  August         15 

Rabia  I.    ►••••••-^••-•September  13 

Rabia  II. -•• October       13 


Jornada  I.     •••... 
Jornada  II.   •••••< 

Rajab    ••' 

Shasban  

Ramadam  »•-•»•-• 

Shawal  •  • ■ 

Dulhaadah 

Dulheggia ■ 


.......November  11 

December  11 


• January 

•  February 

•  March 

•  April 

•  May 

•  June 


9 
8 
9 
8 
7 


Days. 


30 
29 
SO 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


Days  in  the  year* 


354 


Number. 


2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The  ancient  Grecian  Year. 


Hecatombaeon   June 

Metagitnion     July 

Boedromion     Aug. 

Pyanepsion ».-...  Sept. 

Maimacterion ►•  •  •  •  •  Oct. 

Posideon Nov. 

Ganielion     •  •  • • Dec. 

Anthesterion    •-•  •  •  •• Jan. 

Elaphebolion    •  •  • 

Munichion    

Thargelion   •  •-••  < 
Sch;rrophorion»  •■ 


*-Feb. 

i-.  ..■•..  •  .Mar. 

Apr, 

■  • May 


July 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb, 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Days. 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
80 
29 
30 
29 


Days  in  the  year 


.-«  •  •  •-< 


354 


The  Arabians  add  11  days  at  the  end  of  every  year,  which  keep  the 
same  months  to  the  same  seasons. 


A  Day  is  either  Natural  or  Artificial.  The  Natural  Day 
contains  24  hours ;  the  Artificial  the  time  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  Natural  Day  is  either  Astronomical  or  Civil. 
The  Astronomical  Day  begins  at  noon,  because  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  days  terminated  by  the  horizon  are  very 
unequal  among  themselves;  which  inequality  is  likewise 
augmented  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  horizontal  refractions, 
and  therefore  the  Astronomer  takes  the  meridian  for  the 
limit  of  diurnal  revolutions  ;  reckoning  noon,  that  is,  the 
instant  when  the  Sun's  centre  is  on  the  meridian,  for  the 
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beginning  of  the  day.  The  British,  French,  Dutch,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Egyptians,  begin  the  Civil  Day 
at  midnight:  the  ancient  Greeks,  Jews,  Bohemians,  Silesians, 
with  the  modern  ItaHans  and  Chinese,  begin  it  at  sunsetting  : 
and  the  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians,  with  the 
modern  Greeks,  at  sunrise. 

An  Hour  is  a  certain  determinate  part  of  the  day,  and 
is  either  equal  or  unequal.  An  equal  Hour  is  the  twenty 
fourth  part  of  a  mean  natural  day,  as  shown  by  well  regulated 
clocks  and  watches ;  but  these  Hours  are  not  quite  equal  as 
measured  by  the  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  meridian,  because 
of  the  obhquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  Sun's  unequal  motion  in 
it.  Unequal  Hours  are  those  by  which  the  Artificial  Day  is 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  the  night  into  as  many. 

An  Hour  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  Minutes, 
a  Minute  into  60  equal  parts  called  Seconds,  and  these  again 
into  60  equal  parts  called  Thirds. 

Thus  do  we  divide  Time,  nor  take  any  thought  of  it  but 
by  its  loss,  manifested  by  the  passing  phenomena.  For,  as 
Ovid  makes  Pythagoras  say  : — 

Ipsa  quoque  assiduo  labiintur  temporn  molu, 

Non  secus  ac  fluinen,  neque  enim  consistere  flumen, 

Nee  levis  hora  potest :  sed  ut  unda  impellitur  unda, 

Urgeturque  prior  venienti,  urgetque  priorem, 

Tempora  sic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  sequuntur : 

Et  nova  sunt  semper,  nam  quod  fuit  anih,  relictura  est: 

Fitque,  quod  liaud  fuerat :  momentaque  cuncta  novantur. 

An  account  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Calendar,  and 
of  several  others,  will  be  found  under  the  22d  of  September 
of  this  work. 


^cpttmbtr  14.  Exaltatio  S.  Crucis.  St.  Catharine 
of  Genoa  Widow.  St.  Cormac  Bishop  and  King 
in  Ireland.     Holy  Rood  Day. 

Eguiria, — Rom.  Cal. 

In  some  editions  of  the  Calendar  there  is  a  Trial  of 
Horses  mentioned  today,  in  others  it  is  omitted. 

The  festival  celebrated  today  is  that  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Cross  found  by  St.  Helena,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  on  the  3d  of  May.  Butler  tells  us  that  the  mira- 
culous vision  of  the  cross  presented  to  Constantine,  and  the 
invocation  of  that  sacred  wood  by  St.  Helena,  gave  occasion 
to  this  festival,  originally  celebrated,  by  the  Title  and  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  the  14th  of  September,  both  by 

I  I 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ages : 
at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  year  335.  The  recovery  of  this 
Holy  Rood  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  celebrated  on  the  same 
day,  that  is  September  the  i4th.  In  consequence  of  which 
the  festival  of  the  Invocation,  or  first  discovery  of  it,  was 
removed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  May  3.  This  is  therefore 
the  day  when  the  recovered  cross  was  exalted  by  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  discovery  was  celebrated  earlier  in  the  year. 
Hence  there  are  in  the  Calendar  two  days  to  commemorate 
the  sacred  wood  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified.  See 
our  May  3d,  p.  213,  and  Butler's  Lives,  under  May  3  and 
September  14.  The  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  the  recovery  of  the  cross  from  the  Persians,  is  there 
related  at  length,  as  gathered  from  the  Pascal  Chronicle, 
from  Theophanes,  from  Cedrenus,  and  from  other  historians. 

The  following  succinct  account  may  suffice  here : — "  When 
St.  Helena  had  discovered  the  true  cross  of  Christ,  various 
fragments  were  taken  from  it  and  sent  to  Europe,  encased  in 
gold,  or  set  with  precious  stones ;  the  principal  part  of  the 
wood  remaining  with  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  it 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Easter,  until  Cosroes,  King  of 
Persia,  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  seized  the  holy  relic. 
About  the  year  615,  Heraclius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  having 
attacked  and  vanquished  Cosroes,  he  resolved  to  convey  the 
venerated  cross  to  Mount  Calvary.  Attired  in  his  imperial 
robes,  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  relic ;  but  he  could  not 
lift  the  sacred  wood  from  the  ground.  A  voice  from  heaven 
explained  the  mystery.  Christ  himself  had  entered  Jeru- 
salem, lowly  and  meek,  mounted  on  an  ass,  while  Heraclius 
had  sought  to  defile  the  hallowed  cross.  The  emperor 
instantly  disrobed  himself,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  facility, 
conveyed  the  wood  to  its  appointed  place  :  the  identity  of 
the  cross  being  thus  ascertained,  it  was  deposited  in  the 
Great  Church  of. the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 
This  is  the  legendary  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that  first 
gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  The 
reader  will  easily  separate  the  true  from  the  fictitious  parts. 

"  The  Holy  Rood  or  Cross,  when  perfectly  made,  had 
not  only  the  image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon  it,  but  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  one  on  each  side  : 
in  allusion  to  John,  xix.  26 — Christ  on  the  Cross  saw  his  mother 
and  the  disciple  luhom  he  loved  standing  by. 

"  Such  was  the  representation  denominated  the  Rood, 
usually  placed  over  the  screen  which  divided  the  nave  from 
the  chancel  of  our  churches.  To  our  ancestors,  we  are  told, 
it  conveyed  a  full  type  of  the  Christian  church  ;  the  nave 
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representing  the  church  militant,  and  the  chancel  the  church 
triumphant ;  denoting  that  all  who  would  go  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  must  pass  under  the  Rood/'  that  is,  carry  the  cross, 
and  suffer  affliction.  Previous  to  the  period  called  the 
Reformation,  we  find  Churchwardens'  accounts  full  of  entries 
respecting  the  Roodloft.  On  a  detached  scrap  of  paper, 
Mr.  Brand  has  preserved  the  following  extracts,  belonging 
to  that  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  5  Hen.  VI. 

"  Also  for  makynge  of  a  peire  endentors  betwene  William 
Serle,  carpenter,  and  us,  for  the  Rodelofte  and  the  under 
clerks  chambre*,  ijs.  viijf/." 

The  second  leaf,  he  observes,  of  the  Churchwardens' 
accounts,  contains  the  names,  it  should  seem,  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Roodloft.  '*  Also  ress.  of 
serteyn  men  for  the  Rodloft;  fyrst  of  Ric.  Goslyn  10/. ;  also 
of  Thomas  Raynwall  10/.;  also  of  Rook  26s.  7c?.;  and 
eighteen  others.     Summa  totalis  95/.  lis.  9d" 

The  carpenters  on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  had,  what 
in  modern  language  is  called,  "  their  Drinks"  allowed  them, 
over  and  above  their  wages. 

"  Also  the  day  after  Saint  Dunstan,  the  19  day  of  May, 
two  carpenters  with  her  Nonsiensf." 

In  Howes's  edition  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  2  Edw.  VI. 
1547,  we  read,  "  The  17  of  Nov.  was  begun  to  be  pulled 
downe  the  Roode  in  Paule's  Church,  with  Mary  and  John, 
and  all  other  images  in  the  church,  and  then  the  like  was 
done  in  all  the  churches  in  London,  and  so  throughout 
England  ;  and  texts  of  Scripture  were  written  upon  the  walls 
of  those  churches,  against  images,  &c." — Brand. 

Many  of  our  Roodlofts,  however,  were  not  taken  down 
till  late  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  edit.  8vo,  Loud.  1741, 
p.  73. 

*  Other  entries  respecting  the  Roodloft  occur,  ibid. 

"  Also  payd  for  a  rolle  and  2  gojons  of  iron  and  a  rope  xiiijrf. 
Also  payd  to  3  carpenters  removing  the  stallis  of  the  quer  xxrf. 
Also  payd  for  6  peny  nail  and  6  peny  nail  xjc?. 
Also  for  crochats,  and  3  iron  pynnes  and  a  staple  xiijd. 
Also  for  5  yardis  and  a  halfe  of  grene  Bokeram  iijs.  iijd.  ob. 
Also  for  lengthyng  of  2  cheynes  and  6  zerdes  of  gret  wyer  xiiijrf. 
Also  payd  for  eleven  dozen  pavyng  tyles  iijs.  iiijd." 

t  "  Nunchion,"  s.  a  colloquial  word,  a  piece  of  victuals  eaten  between 
meals.  Hudibras.  Ash's  Dictionary.  The  word  occurs  in  Cotgrave's 
Dictionary  :  "  A  Nuncions  or  Nuncheon,  or  afternoone's  repast,  Gouber, 
gouster,  recinfe,  ressie.  To  take  an  afternoone's  Nuncheon,  reciner, 
ressiner." 

The  frequent  commutation  of  liquids,  particularly  of  N  and  L,  has  con- 
verted this  word  nowadays  into  Luncheon. 
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See  Reed's  Old  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  See  Mr.  Ellis's 
excellent  edition  of  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

The  following  very  curious  "  Old  Wives'  Prayer"  is  found 
in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  205  : — 

Holy  Rood,  come  forth  and  shield 
Us  i'  th'  citie  and  the  field  : 
Safely  guard  us,  now  and  aye, 
From  the  blast  that  burns  by  day ; 
And  those  sounds  that  us  affright 
In  the  dead  of  dampish  night. 
Drive  all  hurtful  Fiends  us  fro. 
By  the  time  the  Cocks  first  crow. 


September  15.  St.  Nketas  M.  St.  Nicomedes  M. 
St.  John  the  Dwarf  Anchoret.  St.  Acliart. 
St.  Evre. 

0  rises  at  v.  40'.  and  sets  at  vi.  20'. 
Ludi  Romani  sive  magni  per  quatuor  dies.  Hirundines  migrant. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Ludi,  spoken  of  today,  were  the  grand  Circensian 
games.  Some  editions  state  their  lasting  five,  others  only 
four  days.  Lempriere,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them  : — The  Circenses  Ludi  were  games 
performed  in  tlie  Circus  at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to 
the  god  Consus,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus  at 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the 
Olympian  games  among  the  Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence, 
were  often  called  the  great  games.  Their  original  name  was 
Consualia,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensians  by  Tarquin 
the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus.  They  were  not  ap- 
propriated to  one  particular  exhibition ;  but  were  equally 
celebrated  for  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and 
javelin,  races  on  foot  as  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Pentathlum 
or  Quinquertium  to  these  five  exercises.  The  celebration 
continued  five  days,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  September. 
All  games  in  general,  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  were 
soon  after  called  Circensian  games.  Some  sea  fights  and 
skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans  Naumachiae,  were  after- 
wards exhibited  in  the  Circus.     Virg.  Aen.  8,  v.  636. 

The  migration  of  the  Swallows  noticed  today  could  only 
allude  to  their  beginning  to  migrate,  which  at  Rome  may  be 
the  case,  for  there  these  birds  arrive  near  a  month  sooner 
than  with  us. 

Chbonology.  —  The  first  voyage  in  an  Air  Balloon  was  made  this  day 
by  Vincent  Lunardi,  who  ascended  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  London,  in 
1784,  and  descended  in  a  field  near  Ware. 
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Fauna.  —  Wasps  continue  to  be  very  numerous  and 
troublesome,  particularly  in  warm  weather;  perhaps  there  is 
no  time  of  year  in  which  they  are  more  so  than  the  first 
fortnight  of  September.  The  congregations  of  Swallows  and 
Martins  increase,  and  they  aliiiht  in  thousands  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  other  buildings,  previous  to  their  departure. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  on  an  average  is  at  least  six 
times  out  of  seven  fine  on  this  day. 

On  an  Autumnal  Morn,  hy  Chamber layne. 

It  yet  is  not  day; 
The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virgin  blush, 
Nor  step,  but  mine,  soiled  the  earth's  tinsel  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In  's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quire  of  feathered  choristers, 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  inamoured  air. 

Here  Nature,  in  her  unaffected  dresse. 

Plaited  with  vallies,  and  imbost  with  hills, 

Enchast  with  silver  streams,  and  fringed  with  woods, 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet. 


^tptfmbcr  16.  -5*^.  Cornelius  Pope  and  Martyr.  *S'^. 
Ci/prian  Bp.  M.  St.  Euphemia  V  irgin  Martyr. 
SS.  Lucia  and  Geminianus  Martyrs.  St.  Ninian. 
St.  Edit  ha,  V.     St.  Eadgith. 

St.  Cyprian  recorded  today  was  Archbishop  of  his  native 
city  Carthage.  He  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  luminary  of 
the  third  age,  and  died  a  martyr  in  the  year  258.  The  Saint 
who  bears  this  name,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Almanacks 
and  Protestant  Calendars  on  the  •26'th  of  this  month,  was 
St.  Cyprian  surnaraed  the  Magician,  who  died  a  martyr 
in  304. 

Chronology. — Rouen  Cathedral  was  struck  by  lightning  between  four 
and  five  this  morning  in  1822.  It  is  recorded  hy  many  as  having  happened 
on  the  loth,  but  we  were  assured,  while  in  the  Cathedral  in  1823,  by  the 
person  who  showed  the  buildmg,  that  it  h;ippened  on  this  day.  The 
damage  done  was  very  great;  the  spire  on  the  middle  tower  was  thrown 
down,  being  the  part  struck  :  its  stones  fell  on  the  roof,  in  which  they  bored 
very  round  apertures,  and  filled  the  inside  of  the  buildmg  with  rubbish  and 
confusion.  We  were  infornnd  that  Government  were  going  to  repair  this 
magnificent  Cathedral  on  tlie  grandest  scale,  and  that  a  new  spire  v\as  tu  be 
erected  of  iron,  with  paratoimeres  extending  to  the  ground  :  the  height  of 
the  whole  to  the  vane  from  the  ground  was  to  be  four  hunch'ed  feet.  1  his 
Cathedral  was  founded  in  990  by  Robert  Archbishop  of  R(men.  A  parti- 
cular account  of  tlie  height  and  dimensions  of  this,  and  of  other  Cathedrals, 
in  Kngland  and  Normandy,  will  be  found  in  Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture, 
London,  1808;  also  in  Milners  Gothic  Architecture. 
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It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  church  steeples  which 
we  can  recount  that  have  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  Thus 
Jove  does  not  seem  to  spare  the  temples  of  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah;  but  then  says  the  Catholic,  we  should  recollect 
that  in  this  world  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons — He  sendeth 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  And  we  must  never 
draw  hereby  conclusions  in  favour  of  scepticism,  from  effects 
of  whose  remote  causes  we  are  totally  ignorant :  what  appears 
to  us  marvellous,  and  irreconcileable  to  our  preconceived 
opinions,  may  seem  wise  and  good  to  him  who  views  the 
whole  of  his  works  moving  in  harmony.  Without  this 
consideration,  how  could  we  reconcile  the  destruction  of  so 
many  material  churches  by  lightning  with  the  miracles  con- 
tinually wrought  to  uphold  the  grand  spiritual  church  for 
whose  worship  they  were  constructed.  The  appearance  of  a 
grand  Cathedral  in  ruins  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated  sonnet, 
and  of  the  account  of  a  modern  traveller,  who  assures  us  that 
when  he  lately  visited  the  fine  "  auncient  city  of  Rouen,  and 
its  picturesque  environs,"  he  did  not  fail  to  perform  his  early 
matins  in  this  magnificent  structure ;  and  while  he  paced  its 
"  long  drawn  aisles,"  contemplated  its  "  fretted  vaults," 
"  its  richly  storied  windows,"  and  enjoyed  the  inspiring 
•*  dim,  religious,  light"  of  the  place,  he  chanted  forth  the 
following  exquisite  sonnet  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  which  he 
trusts  all  his  readers  will  devoutly  join,  and  accord  their 
fervent  Amen  : — 

Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  piles! 

Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God  hath  reared; 

Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly  hallowed   sward 

And  hutnhle  altar,  mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 

To  kneel — or  thrid  your  intricate  defiles — 

Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow, 

Watching,  with  upward  eyes,  the  tall  tower  grow 

And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 

Instinct — to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the  will 

By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 

Open  your  gates,  ye  monuments  of  love 

Divine!  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill  ! 

Thou  stately  York  !  and  ye,  whose  splendours  cheer 

Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear ! 


Sbtptember  17.  St.  Lambert  Bishop  and  Martyr. 
St.  Coliimba  Virgin  and  Martyr.  .5'^.  Hildegardis 
Virgin  and  Abbess.  St.  Rouin  Abbot.  SS.  So- 
crates and  Stephen  Martyrs. 

St.  Lambert  was  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  time  of  King 
Pepin  I.  j   but,  for  reproving  the  king's  grandson   for  his 
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irregularities,  he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  an 
abandoned  woman.  Being  canonized,  he  obtained,  at  first, 
only  a  simple  commemoration  in  the  Calendar;  but  Robert 
the  Bishop  of  Leeds,  in  a  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  procured  a  solemn  feast  to  his  honour  in  the  church 
in  1240. 

St.  Columba  was  a  holy  vestal  in  the  cloister  of  Tobanos  : 
she  was  beheaded  by  the  Moors,  on  account  of  her  faith, 
under  the  reign  of  Mohammed  in  Spain,  in  853. 

Fauna. — In  fine  weather,  about  this  period,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  ground  so  covered  with  the  woof 
of  the  Spider  that  it  appears,  when  shining  in  the  Sun,  to 
be  covered  with  a  silvery  network ;  this  is  most  striking 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  reflects  the  light. 
Wasps  are  still  very  troublesome  from  their  numbers,  and 
we  have  observed  that  they  are  more  numerous  after  rather 
wet  Summers  than  after  a  continuance  of  hot  dry  weather. 
In  some  of  the  southern  counties  Hornets  are  now  seen 
about,  and  are  very  dangerous  on  account  of  their  stings. 
Bees  do  not  appear  much  more  numerous  now  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year :  their  stings  are  said  to  be  more  painful 
than  those  of  Wasps,  but  they  do  not  sting  so  readily.  The 
humble  Bees  are  entirely  stingless. 

Various  means  are  devised  for  destroying  Wasps  and  their 
nests,  but  the  safest,  and  that  which  is  now  commonly 
resorted  to,  is  the  sulphurous  match,  which,  being  introduced 
carefully  into  the  nest  by  night,  burns  in  it,  and  suffocates 
them.  Butchers  object  to  the  destruction  of  Wasps,  under 
an  idea  that  they  destroy  the  Flies,  and  thus  secure  the  meat 
from  becoming  the  repository  of  their  eggs. 

Flies,  which,  as  we  have   observed,  begin  to    be  very- 
numerous  at  the  end  of  July  and  throughout  August,  are  still 
very  troublesome,   and    some    kinds    of   them    particularly 
obtrusive  before  rain,  which  they  indicate  by  their  biting. 


Sbtptcmbtr  18.  St.  Thomas  of  Villamva  Bishop  and 
Confessor.  St.  Methodius  Bishop  and  Martyr. 
St.  Ferreol  Martyr.  St.  Joseph  of  Cwpertino 
Confessor. 

0  rises  at  v.  46'.  and  sets  at  vi.  14'. 
Spica  Virginis  oritur  mane. — Rom.  Cal.? 

We  have  placed  a  ?  to  this  notation  as  not  corresponding 
to  astronomical  facts. 
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The  sign  Virgo  "Jl  might  probably  first  emerge  from  the 
Sun's  light  at  this  time.  She  is  the  last  of  the  Summer 
signs,  and  the  sixth  in  the  order  of  the  Zodiac,  into  which 
the  Sun  enters  on  the  23d  of  August.  This  is  considered  as 
the  harvest  sign,  and  the  usual  symbol  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented is  a  damsel,  whom  the  popular  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  represented  as  Ceres,  with  a  bunch  of  corn  in  her 
hand.  The  same  ingenious  people  also  feigned  the  emblem 
of  this  sign  to  be  Astraea,  the  goddess  of  Justice ;  and  some 
of  their  poets  affirmed  her  to  be  Erigone,  the  daughter  of 
Icarius.  There  seems,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
original  of  this  symbol  was  the  Aegyptian  Isis.  "  In  the 
Zodiac  of  Dendera,"  says  Jamieson,  "  Virgo  is  represented 
■with  a  branch  of  a  Palm  tree  in  her  hand  ;  and  trees, 
branches  of  trees,  or  groves,  were  symbolical  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  In  the  Aegyptian  Zodiac,  Isis,  whose  place  was 
supplied  by  Virgo,  was  also  represented  with  three  ears  of 
corn  in  her  hand.  The  Chinese  call  the  Zodiac  the  Yellow 
Road,  as  resembling  a  path  over  which  the  ripened  ears  of 
corn  are  scattered  ;  and,  according  to  the  Aegyptian  mytho- 
logy, Isis  was  said  to  have  dropped  a  sheaf  of  corn  as  she 
fled  from  Typhon,  who  scattered  it  over  the  heavens  as  he 
continued  to  pursue  her.  Very  anciently,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
this  sign  of  the  Zodiac  was  composed  of  corn  bound  in 
sheaves."  The  same  writer  enters  into  a  disquisition  of 
some  length  relative  to  the  origin  and  import  of  this  sign, 
and  the  inferences  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  them  in 
leference  to  the  antiquity  of  astronomy.  He  has  also  endea- 
voured "  to  embalm  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
in  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  sign  of  the  heavens." 

The  sign  of  Virgo  is  bounded  on  the  East  and  West  by 
those  of  Libra  and  Leo,  and  on  the  North  and  South  by  some 
of  inferior  order.  It  contains  110  stars  ;  one  of  which  is  of 
the  first  magnitude,  six  of  the  third,  and  ten  of  the  fourth. 
The  most  brilliant  of  these  is  Spica  Virginis,  which  forms  a 
large  and  nearly  equilateral  triangle  with  Derobola  in  Leone, 
and  Arcturus. 

Chronology. — This  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Johnson 
the  English  Lexicographer,  in  the  year  1709.  Besides  his  ponderous 
Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson  edited  several  periodical  publications,  in  which 
his  own  style  is  usually  conspicuous.  The  Rambler  and  the  Idler  are 
almost  entirely  his  own  composition,  and  he  wrote  also  Sketches  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  died  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  December  13, 1781, 
aged  72.  Dr.  Johnson  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable  ability  as  a 
general  writer,  but  almost  all  his  compositions  are  tinged  with  a  sort  of 
melancholy  which  haunted  him  all  his  life,  and  was  produced,  as  it  is 
thought,  by  a  slight  and  chronic  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  liver.  This 
hypochondriacal  tinge  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  novel  called  Rasselas. 
Before  his  death  this  complaint  entirely  left  him,  and  he  died  tranquil  and 
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comfortable.  Johnson  was  a  good  Scholar,  but  a  bad  critic;  and  though 
he  made  a  Dictionary,  which  for  ages  will  be  a  useful  appendage  to  English 
grammatical  literature,  yet  he  understood  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  philology, 
much  less  of  metaphysics,  as  has  been  clearly  siiown  by  John  HorneTooke  in 
the  celebrated  Ewia  Un^oiVTa,  or  Diversions  of  Purley.  Added  to  this, 
Johnson  had  an  affected  bearishness  of  mien,  under  which  much  real  bene- 
volence was  concealed.  And  this  hoggish  air,  we  lament  to  say,  is  aped  by 
many  of  his  inferiors  in  knowledge  in  modern  days,  svho  imagine  that  they 
can  induce  the  world  to  give  them  credit  for  the  talents  of  a  great  man, 
merely  because  they  can  succeed  in  the  easier  imitation  of  his  defects ;  for- 
getful that,  independently  of  the  contempt  that  affectation  always  entails, 
the  first  quality  requisite  for  society  is  good  breeding,  and  that  a  gentle- 
manly character  is  much  preferable  to  scholarship. 
The  poet  Prior  died  this  day  in  1721. 


^tpttmftcr  19.  SS.  Jamiarius  and  Companions  Martyrs. 
St.  Theodore  Bishop  and  Confessor.  SS.  Peleus, 
Patermutes,  and  Companions,  Martyrs.  St.  Lucy 
Virgin.  St.  Eustochius^hho'^.  St.  Seqiiamis  Abbot. 

0  rises  at  v.  48'.  and  sets  at  vi.  12'. 
Sol  in  Libra. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Sun  now  enters  the  nominal  Libra  about  the  23d  of 
September,  which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  time  when 
the  real  stellification  so  called  was  in  6  with  0.  See  p.  6. 
See  also  any  account  of  the  procession  of  the  equinox  in 
astronomical  books.  Libra  is  a  very  ancient  sign,  and  seems 
to  imply  the  balance  of  day  and  night  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  as  Virgil  says  : — 

Libra  die  Somniqiie  pares  uhifecerat  horns. 

This  sign  would  equally  apply  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
some  philosophers  believe  that  at  a  very  remote  period  it  did 
belong  to  it,  and  that  it  became  the  autumnal  by  procession 
in  course  of  time.  — "  Mr.  Dupuis,  in  his  learned  memoir 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  constellations,  has  assigned  many 
plausible  reasons  to  prove  that  Libra  was  formerly  the  sign 
of  the  vernal,  and  Aries  of  the  autumnal  equinox ;  that  is, 
that  since  the  origin  of  the  actual  astronomical  system,  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes  has  carried  forward  by  seven 
signs  the  primitive  order  of  the  Zodiac.  jS^ow  estimating  the 
procession  at  about  seventy  years  and  a  half  to  a  degree, 
that  is  2,115  years  to  each  sign;  and  observing  that  Aries 
was  in  its  fifteenth  degree,  1,447  years  before  Christ,  it 
follows,  that  the  first  degree  of  Libra  could  not  have  coin- 
cided with  the  vernal  equinox  more  lately  than  15,194  years 
before  Christ;  to  which  if  you  add  1790  years  since  Christ, 
it  appears  that  16,984  years  have  elapsed  since  the  origin  of 
the  Zodiac.     The  vernal  equinox  coincided  with  the  first 
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degree  of  Aries  2,504  years  before  Christ,  and  with  the  first 
degree  of  Taurus  4,619  years  before  Christ.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  worship  of  the  Bull  is  the  principal  article 
of  the  theological  creed  of  the  Aegyptians,  Persians,  and 
Japanese,  from  whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  some  general 
revolution  took  place  among  those  nations  at  that  time.  The 
chronology  of  five  or  six  thousand  years  in  Genesis  is  little 
agreeable  to  this  hypothesis  ;  but  as  the  book  of  Genesis 
cannot  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  history  further  back  than 
Abraham,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  arrangements  we 
please  in  the  time  that  preceded." — Volney. 

We  may  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William  Drummond's 
Oedipus  Judaicus,  8vo,  London.  We  must  not,  however, 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  astronomical  accounts  of 
writers  who  wrote  with  a  particular  view  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  systems.  Neither  can  we  so  hastily  agree  with 
M.  Volney,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  only  a  good  history 
up  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  the  observations  we  have 
recorded  may,  if  not  true,  be  easily  refuted,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  curious  and  deserving  of  consideration. 

Urania. — On  the  Harvest  Moon  andthe  Hunters  Moon.-*- 
The  nearest  Moonto  the  autumnal  equinox  is  called  the  Harvest 
Moon  :  it  rises  nearer  to  the  same  each  succeeding  night  at 
this  time  of  year,  than  it  does  at  any  other :  it  has  received  its 
cognomen  in  autumn  only,  on  account  probably  of  its  use  to 
the  farmers,  when  pressed  for  time  with  the  ingathering  of 
the  harvest.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  Moon's 
being  in  the  signs  X  and  T  at  the  time  of  the  full,  which  she 
is  in  this  and  the  succeeding  month.  The  October  Moon 
is  called  the  Hunter's  Moon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  signs 
X  and  T  rise  making  the  smallest,  and  ^  and  "U  rise  making 
the  greatest  angle  with  the  horizon ;  and  vice  versa  with 
respect  to  setting.  Now  the  Moon,  whose  orbit  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  is  the  full  in  K  and  t  in  September 
and  October,  consequently,  rising  in  those  months,  she  makes 
the  least  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  therefore  rises  nearer 
the  same  time  every  evening. 

In  northern  latitudes,  the  autumnal  full  Moons  are  in 
Pisces  and  Aries;  and  the  vernal  full  Moons  in  Virgo  and 
Libra:  in  southern  latitudes  just  the  reverse,  because  the 
seasons  are  contrary.  But  Virgo  and  Libra  rise  at  as  small 
angles  with  the  horizon  in  southern  latitudes,  as  Pisces  and 
Aries  do  in  the  northern  ;  and  therefore  the  Harvest  Moons 
are  just  as  regular  on  one  side  of  the  Equator  as  on  the  other. 
On  the  parallel  of  London  as  much  of  the  ecliptic  rises 
about  Pisces  and  Aries  in  two  hours  as  the  Moon  goes 
through  in  six  days  ;  and  therefore,  whilst  the  Moon  is  in 
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these  signs,  she  differs  but  two  hours  in  rising,  for  six  days 
together ;  that  is,  about  20  minutes  later  every  day  or  night 
than  on  the  preceding,  at  a  mean  rate.  But  in  fourteen 
days  afterwards,  the  Moon  comes  to  Virgo  and  Libra,  which 
are  the  opposite  signs  to  Pisces  and  Aries;  and  then  she 
differs  almost  four  times  as  much  in  rising  ;  nanaely,  one 
hour  and  about  fifteen  minutes  later  every  day  or  night  than 
the  former,  whilst  she  is  in  these  signs.  The  annexed  Table 
shows  the  daily  mean  difference  of  the  Moon's  rising  and 
setting  on  the  parallel  of  London  for  28  days,  in  which  time 
the  Moon  finishes  her  period  round  the  ecliptic,  and  gets 
nine  degrees  into  the  same  sign  from  the  beginning  of  which 
she  set  out.  So  it  appears  by  the  Table,  that  when  the 
Moon  is  in  "U  and  ^  she  rises  an  hour  and  a  quarter  later 
every  day  than  she  rose  on  the  former;  and  differs  only 
28,  24,  20,  18,  or  17  minutes  in  setting.  But,  when  she 
comes  to  X  and  nr,  she  is  only  20  or  17  minutes  later  in 
rising,  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  later  in  setting. 
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All  these  things  will  be  made  plain  by  putting  small  patches 
on  the  ecliptic  of  a  globe,  as  far  from  one  another  as  the 
Moon  moves  from  any  point  of  the  celestial  ecliptic  in  24 
hours,  which  at  a  mean  rate  is  13^  degrees;  and  then  in 
turning  the  globe  round,  observe  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  patches  in  the  horizon,  as  the  index  points  out  the  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  hourcircle. 

As  these  signs,  which  rise  with  the  least  angles,  set  with 
the  greatest,  the  vernal  full  Moons  differ  as  much  in  their 
times  of  rising  every  night,  as  the  autumnal  full  Moons  differ 
in  their  times  of  setting;  and  set  with  as  little  difference  as 
the  autumnal  full  Moons  rise ;  the  one  being  in  all  cases  the 
reverse  of  the  other. 

Hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  plainness,  we  have  supposed  the 
Moon  to  move  in  the  ecliptic,  from  which  the  Sun  never 
deviates.  But  the  orbit  in  which  the  Moon  really  moves  is 
different  from  the  ecliptic :  one  half  being  elevated  5^  degrees 
above  it,  and  the  other  half  as  much  depressed  below  it. 
The  Moon's  orbit  therefore  intersects  the  ecliptic  in  two 
points  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other;  and  these  inter- 
sections are  called  the  Moon's  Nodes.  So  the  Moon  can 
never  be  in  the  ecliptic  but  when  she  is  in  either  of  her 
Nodes,  which  is  at  least  twice  in  every  course  from  change 
to  change,  and  sometimes  thrice.  For,  as  the  Moon  goes 
almost  a  whole  sign  more  than  round  her  orbit  from  change 
to  change ;  if  she  passes  by  either  Node  about  the  time  of 
change,  she  will  pass  by  the  other  in  about  fourteen  days 
after,  and  come  round  to  the  former  Node  two  days  again 
before  the  next  change.  That  Node  from  which  the  Moon 
begins  to  ascend  northward,  or  above  the  ecliptic,  in  northern 
latitudes,  is  called  the  Ascending  Node,  and  the  other  the 
Descending  Node.  When  the  Ascending  Node  is  in  Aries, 
the  angle  is  only  9f  degrees  on  the  parallel  of  London  when 
Aries  rises.  But  when  the  Descending  Node  comes  to 
Aries,  the  angle  is  20^  degrees ;  this  occasions  as  great  a 
difference  of  the  Moon's  rising  in  the  same  signs  every  nine 
years,  as  there  would  be  on  two  parallels  to  lOf  degrees 
from  one  another,  if  the  Moon's  course  were  in  the  ecliptic. 
The  following  Table  shows  how  much  the  obliquity  of  the 
Moon's  orbit  affects  her  rising  and  setting  on  the  parallel  of 
London,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  day  of  her  age,  supposing 
her  to  be  full  at  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  then  either  in 
the  Ascending  Node,  highest  part  of  her  orbit,  Descending 
Node,  or  lowest  part  of  her  orbit.  M  signifies  morning, 
A  afternoon ;  and  the  line  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  shows  a 
week's  difference  in  rising  and  setting. 
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As  the  Moon  can  never  be  full  but  when  she  is  opposite 
to  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  is  never  in  Virgo  and  Libra  but  in 
our  autumnal  months,  it  is  plain  that  the  Moon  is  never  full 
in  the  opposite  signs,  Pisces  and  Aries,  but  in  these  two 
months.  And  therefore  we  can  have  only  two  full  Moons 
in  the  year,  which  rise  so  near  the  time  of  sunset  for  a  week 
together,  as  abovementioned.  The  former  of  these  is  called 
the  Harvest  Moon,  and  the  latter  the  Hunter's  Moon. 

Years  in  which  the  Harvest  Moons  are  least  henejicial. 
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To  the  Harvest  Moon,  by  H.  K.  W. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  how  I  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove, 

While  thy  silvery  ray  serene 

Lights  the  wide  surrounding  scene; 

And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky, 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 
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5bfptemt)£r  20.     SS.  Eustachius  and  Companions  Mar- 
tyrs.    *S'^.  Agapetiis  Pope  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  v.  50'.  and  sets  at  vi.  10'. 
Romuli  natalis,  secundum  Plutarchwn. —Rom.  Cal. 
Chronology.— Battle  of  Newbury  in  Berks  in  1643. 
Pomona. —  As  this  is  the   period  when  the   greatest 
number  of  Apples  begin  to  be  coloured,  and  to  b?  fit  for 
gathering  in  succession,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
subjoinmg  a  select  list  proper  for  a  garden  of  ordinary  size : 
tor  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  cultivated  in  orchards 
we  must  refer  to  Forsyth's  excellent  Book  on  Trees,  and  to 
the  Iransactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Selection  of  Apple  Trees  for  a  moderate  sized  Garde>i.~The  Early 

NonoSk     N  "''"T'  ?l^t'  ^'PP'"'  ^''P^'°"  P'PPi"'  Golden   Rennet! 
Nonpaie.ls,   Nonesuch,  Sykehouse,  Aromatic   Pippin,  Winter   Pearmain 

mZ  I  ^'''Tr'   ^o" '    ^^''■'"""'     Lemon    Pippin,    Pomme     Gri  e! 
RedSl'eaks."  '    ^"''"''"^  "''  ^'^"'"'"^  ''''''  ^^'''"g  Codlings,  and 

Ti-./ n''f^'''\°^  ?'',f.''''''^"  '^"'  "^'"'t  of  more,  we  may  add  the  Duck's 
Bill,  Golden  Knob,  Winter  Redstreak,  Summer 'Pearmain,  Red  PeaVmain 
Pomroy,  Pomme  d'Api,  Bursdoff,  Cat's  Head,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin.  bS 
the  varieties  of  the  Apple  are  innumerable,  as  they  are  all  Lusus-  and 
come  from  seeds  at  first,  per  haphazard,  being  afterwards  propatatk  by 
Cions  or,  as  gardeners  call  them,  Grafts.  P  "P«is''tea   oy 

The  gathering  in  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits  at  this  season  is  a 
very  interesting  time,  and  perhaps  connected  with  as  many  pleasfne 
associations  as  the  employment  of  any  time  of  year.  The  ligh^t  Ses  of 
September  usually  strew  a  large  quintity  of  ^gathered  ffui  ^on  the 
ground     which    should    be    used    first.      We    shall   treat   of   Pears    to! 


morrow. 


nrn?''?'''''Tp'^-'f  '''  f  ^^^  ^""^'  °^  ^^^  year,  the  most 
productive  of  Epidemical  Disorders  of  the  Bowels,  which 
are  erroneously  ascribed  to  fruits,  but  which,  in  reality,  the 
autuninal  friiits  seem  best  calculated  to  moHify,  as  we  have 
elsewhere   observed.      Jf  the  diarrhea   be   very  violent     or 
accompanied  with  incessant  vomiting,  as  in  Cholera  Morbus 
the  best   practice  is,    after   the   intestinal    canal  has  been 
suffered  copiously  to  evacuate  itself,  to  take  small  doses  of 
chalk,   or  of  some   other  substance   known  to  check  the 
disorder,  with  which  Chemists  are  always  prepared.     But 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  a  safer  plan  to  let  the  disease  spend 
itself  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  irritation  of  the  intestines, 
which  the  flux  carries  off.     We  should  avoid  eating  animal 
food,  but  take  tea   broths,  gruel,  and  other  diluents;  and  the 
disorder  will  usually  soon  subside  of  itself.     After  it  has  so 
subsided  we  should  guard  against  its  return,  by  taking  great 
care  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  by  eating  light  and  veletkble 
food  and  fruits,  or  now  and  then  taking  a  P-entle  dose  of 
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Aloes,  gr.  iiii.  The  pills  which  commonly  go  by  the  name  of 
Hunt's  Pills,  if  genuine,  are  very  good  medicines  to  regulate 
the  bowels.  When  low  spirits  and  want  of  bile  indicate 
the  liver  to  partake  much  of  the  disease,  two  grains  of  the 
Pil.  Hydrarg.  commonly  called  Blue  Pill  may  be  used  now 
and  tlien  with  advantage. 


Sbeptmlin-  21.     St.  Matthew  Apostle.     St.  Maura 
Virgin.     St.  Lo  Bp. 

0  rises  at  v.  52'.  and  sets  at  vi.  8'. 

St.  Mattheiv  the  holy  evangelist  was  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  was  by  pro- 
fession a  publican  or  taxgatherer.  He  was  slain  by  some 
infidels  at  Nadabaer,  about  the  year  60.  St.  Matthew  is 
usually  represented  sitting  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  a 
scroll  before  him,  and  he  is  looking  over  his  left  shoulder 
at  an  angel,  who  is  supposed  to  be  instructing  him  what  to 
indite.  A  halbert  is  placed  near  his  person,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  put  to  death. 
The  festival  was  first  instituted  in  the  year  1090.  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts ;  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek. 

The  Sermon  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Mount  is  considered 
to  be  given  much  more  in  detail  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew than  in  any  of  the  others ;  and  this,  considering 
that  the  said  Sermon  is  the  very  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  must  therefore  be  interpreted  literally,  is  a 
circumstance  of  importance  in  religion,  and  worthy  the 
consideration  of  theologians  ;  since  where  any  discrepancy  of 
doctrine  may  be  found  between  the  literal  declaration  of  this 
discourse  and  that  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is,  for  the  abovestated  reason,  entitled  to 
decide  the  question,  and  to  be  regarded  as  having  prior 
claims  to  our  attention. 

Chronology.  —  Edward  II.  murdered  by  his  Queen  Isabella  in  1327  : 
thus  Gay  observes: — 

Shewolf  of  France  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 

The  peculiar  and  horrid  death  of  Edward  II.  is  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  history. 

Charles  V.  died  in  1558. 

Pomona.  —  We  resume  today  our  remarks  on  the 
Autumnal  Pomona,  by  an  enimieration  of  the  principal 
sorts  of  Pear  which,  in  gardens  of  an  ordinary  size,  may 
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be  employed  to  produce  a  regular  succession  of  excellent 
iruit. 

P     V^UrT^  ^f'''"'  '"""y  ^^  selected  for  a  small  Garden.— The  Musk 

tbe's  ?;Z-"?"''  ^^^J^r "f  ^' ''''  ""'''''  ^^^^^-^'  '•-  Green  Chtel, 
the  Summer  Bergamot     the  Summer   Bonchretien,  the  Swan's   E^e,    the 

fhe    Zwf  b'""^     t    Gunsel's    Bergamot,    the    Orange    Berg  mot! 
the    WWr    b'".'^^    '    Golden     Beune,    the   Doyenne/the   Ci'sane 
M^rtnl    T         Bonchretien,    the     Chaumonselle,   the    St.    Germaine,     the 

W?r  h"''  ""^t  ^'^'^  """"^  ™°''"  ^''""*^"*   P^'^'^   ^hich  are  grown  in 
laige  gardens  m  this  country,  and  others  which  we  have  seen  in  France 
without  any  particular  names.      Indeed,   the   varieties   of  the  Pear  a,  e' 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Apple;  and  fresh  sorts  are  every  no  v 

dace  in  th'.  f  '^-  '^'  Catalogue,  by  the  Lusus  Naturae  which  ^takes 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  seeds. 

-I  Zt  ^^T  ^'V^c^,?^'^-  "'"^  ^"■""'''^  ^  ■■^g"'"  succession  of  fruit.  In 
lete^thfR  h'A^'  ^°"r"^  '5'^^^  ^^  added: -The  Avoret,  the  Casso" 
J  a  P«^  Red  Orange  Pear,  Beurre  Rouge,  Swiss  Bergamot,  St.  Austin, 
La  Pastorelle,  the  Long  Green  Pear,  and  many  others. 


^mmln  22.     SS.  Maurice  and  Companions  Martyrs. 
St.  Emmeran  Bishop  and  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  v.  54'.  and  sets  at  vi.  6'. 

PeriT  B  r^'Ior  ^n\  "^  ^^^'f^  /""^^^    ^^^^^^^  'he  Greeks   and 
at  Plate'a  '^'"^     ^^  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  killed 

Ostend,  after  a  long  siege,  surrendered  to  Spain  in  1604. 

RionSl      ^^'p  ''  ?!f ••''''    Unitarian,  died  in  prison,  where  high  Church 

Bigots  and  Fanatics  had  incarcerated  hira  for  his  Socinian  prmciples 

Oeorge  ill.  and  Queen  Charlotte  crowned  in  1761 

Died  in  1738  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  the  Naturalist,  who  was  bom 
at  Voorhout  by  Leyden  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1668. 

Virgilii  mors. — Rom.  Cal. 
The  death  of  Virgil,  recorded  today  in  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar  shows  the  peculiar  estimation  in  which  the  Romans 
must  have  held  their  favourite  Poet,  whose  rustic  muse 
Horace  thus  alludes  to  in  his  description  of  the  Poets, 
^atyr.  i,  — 

Virgilio  annuerant  gaudentes  rure  Camoenae. 
Flora.— The  Michaelmas   Daisy  Aster  Tradescanti  often  beeins  to 
o    Ltm  J?'^  time,  and  continues 'throughout  the  next  month,3;art 
clusferrfl  r       ^  ^""^^    '^    ^"^"'"^   of  Bees   that  settle  on   the 

nrnhnM  m"""'  "^  u  ^^'^^  '"^"^  "^  ''"^  P'^^'t,  exceeds  belief.  They 
fess^abLdanrf?'.t"'  '"  ^'"'^  ""™'^"'  because  other  flowers  are  now 
Noveniber       '  ^^   """   "°''  """'"■'"'    "^°"'   '^''   P'^"'  '«^^=^rds 

CoELUM.  —  The  weather  is  usually  fine  about  this  time, 
but  when  it  is  otherwise,  we  have  usually  a  strong  wind,  so 
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that  people  talk  of  the  equinoctial  gales  ;  however,  higher 
wind  by  much  occurs  late  in  the  year. 

This  day  was  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  the  French 
Republican  Calendar ;  their  new  aera  beginning  Sept.  23, 
1793.  The  origin  of  this  strange  change  of  long  established 
usages,  was  as  follows  : — 

When  the  government  was  changed  in  France,  it  was 
decreed  on  the  2d  of  January,  1792,  that  this  year  should 
be  called  the  fourth  of  Liberty  on  their  coins,  and  in  all 
their  acts  j  but  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  in  1793,  it 
was  further  determined  that  that  year  should  be  called  the 
first  of  the  Republic:  and  this  circumstance  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  Republican  Calendar.  Accordingly,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1793,  the  Deputy  Romrae,  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  Convention, 
applied  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  commission  to 
deliberate  on  the  projected  change.  M.  de  la  Lande  pro- 
tested against  it ;  he  was  obliged,  however,  to  acquiesce, 
and  prepare  a  new  Calendar :  in  doing  which  he  followed 
the  Aegyptians  in  counting  twelve  equal  months,  with  five 
intercalary  days  ;  and  he  adapted  their  denominations  to  the 
climate  of  Paris,  which  were,  by  M.  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
expressed  in  the  following  terms : — 

1.  Vendemiaire,  vintage  month,  commencing  Sept.  23. 

2.  Brumaire,  foggy  month,  October  23. 

3.  Frimaire,  sleety  month,  November  22. 

4.  Nivose,  snowy  month,  December  23. 

5.  Pluviose,  rainy  month,  January  21. 

6.  Ve?itose,  windy  month,  February  20. 

7.  Germinal,  budding  month,  March  22. 

8.  Floreal,  flowery  month,  April  21. 

9.  Prairial,  meadow  month.  May  21. 

10.  Messidor,  harvest  month,  June  20. 

11.  Thermidor,  hot  month,  July  20. 

12.  Fructido7\  fruit  month,  August  19. 

"The  Jacobinical  authors  of  all  this  ridiculous  change  did 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  invention  in  the  names  of 
these  months,  the  epithets  adopted  being  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  months,  applied  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Re- 
public of  Holland.     The  Dutch  called 

January,  Lauzcmaand,  chilly  or  frosty  month  \ 

February,  Sprokkelmaand,  vegetation  month ; 

March,  Lentmaand,  spring  month  ; 

April,  Grassmaaiid,  grass  month ; 

May,   Bloumaand,  flower  or  blossom  month ; 

June,  Zomermaand,  summer  month ; 

K   K 
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July,  Hooymaand,  hay  month ; 
August,   Uostmaand,  harvest  month ; 
September,  Herstmaand,  autumn  month ; 
October,   Wynmaand,  wine  month ; 
November,  Slagtmaaiid,  slaughter  month  ; 
December,  Wintermaand,  winter  month. 

"The  same  in  German,  except  the  word  maand,  which  is 
called  moand. 

"  A  Swedish  Calendar  of  Flora  was  kept  at  Upsal,  by 
M.  Berger,  in  the  year  1755,  wherein  the  months  are  thus 
designated : — 

1.  Reviving  winter  month,  commencing  December  22. 

2.  Thawing  month,  March  19. 

3.  Budding  month,  April  12. 

4.  Leafing  month,  May  9. 

5.  Flowering  month.  May  25. 

6.  Fruiting  month,  June  20. 

7.  Ripening  month,  July   12. 

8.  Reaping  month,  August  4. 

9.  Sowing  month,  August  28. 

10.  Shedding  month,  September  22. 

11.  Freezing  month,  October  28. 

12.  Dead  winter  month,  November  5. 

"  The  new  French  Republican  year  was  composed  of  360 
days.  The  remaining  five  days  are  called  the  complementary 
days;  of  which  the  first  is  the  18th  of  September;  the 
second,  the  i9th;  the  third,  the  20tli ;  the  fourth,  the  21st; 
and  the  fifth,  the  22d  of  September,  being  the  last  day  of 
the  French  year.  The  first  decree  was  issued  the  5th  of 
October,  1793 ;  it  was  followed  by  another  on  the  24th 
of  November,  that  is,  on  the  4th  of  Frimaire,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Republic,  settling  the  commencement  and  or- 
ganization of  the  year,  and  the  names  of  the  days  and 
months.  The  decree  of  the  National  Convention  compre- 
hends four  articles,  viz.  That  the  French  aera  should  be 
reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  September 
22,  1792,  of  the  vulgar  aera,  on  the  day  when  the  Sun 
arrived  at  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  in  his  entrance  into 
the  sign  —  at  9h.  18'.  30".  in  the  morning,  according  to  the 
observatory  at  Paris  :  that  the  vulgar  year  should  be  abo- 
lished in  all  civil  concerns :  that  each  year  should  commence 
at  midnight  with  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal 
equinox  falls  according  to  the  observatory  at  Paris;  and 
that  the  first  year  of  the  French  Republic  had  actually 
commenced  at  midnight  of  the  22d  of  September,  1792,  and 
terminated  at  midnight  between  the  21st  and  22d  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1793.  The  decree  for  adopting  a  rule  of  interca- 
lation, in  order  to  preserve  the  seasons  at  the  same  epochas 
of  the  year,  comprises  the  following  four  articles  :  —  That 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Republican  aera  should  be  the  first 
sextile;  that  it  should  receive  a  sixth  complementary  day; 
and  that  it  should  terminate  the  first  Franciade:  that  the 
four  following  secular  years  in  succession  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  last  article ;  namely  the  first,  second,  and 
third  secular  years  100,  200,  300,  which  should  be  common; 
and  that  the  fourth  should  be  sextile:  and  that  this  should 
be  the  case  every  four  centuries  until  the  40th,  which  should 
close  with  a  common  year,  the  year  4000. 

"  In  this  new  Calendar,  as  described  in  the  Almanacks, 
the  months  consist  of  thirty  days  each,  and  are  divided  into 
three  decades.  The  days  of  each  decade  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quartidi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi, 
Septidi,  Octodi,  Nonodi,  and  Decadi.  The  day  which 
begins  at  midnight  is  distributed  into  twelve  parts,  and  these 
are  decimally  divided  and  subdivided.  To  the  five  super- 
numerary days  in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years,  was 
applied  the  absurd  appellation  of  Sans  Cid/otides,  borrowed 
from  the  term  of  reproach  sans  culotte,  which  had  been 
originally  bestowed  on  the  republican  party,  on  account 
of  the  meanness  of  their  rank  and  fortune ;  but  which  the 
same  party  afterwards  attempted  to  render  honourable  and 
popular.  This  appellation  also  serves  to  distinguish  the 
leap  years." 

This  Calendar  is  now  no  longer  in  use  :  it  was  abolished 
by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  the  old  Calendar  was  re- 
stored, with  the  restoration  of  other  Religious  Institutions  : 
we  record  it  here,  therefore,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
sity. 

We  could  wish  that  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  history 
of  Calendars  and  Almanacks,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
period  of  history  to  the  present  time ;  we  believe  that  the 
first  European  Datebook,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Alma- 
nack, is  the  Jlmanach  Rot/ale  de  France  of  1579:  it  includes 
notices  of  Postdays,  Fairs,  and  Festivals. 

Fauna. — Swallows  and  Martins  are  still  very  numerous, 
the  general  migration  not  having  begun.  They  roost  in 
immense  numbers  on  buildings,  round  about  which  Martins 
fly  sometimes  in  such  quantities  as  almost  to  darken  the 
air  with  their  plumes.  Sparrows,  Linnets,  various  Finches, 
and  also  Plovers,  are  now  seen  about  in  flocks,  according 
to  an  annual  habit,  prevalent  among  many  kinds  of  birds,  of 
assembling  together  in  Autumn. 
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Sbepttmber  23.      St.  Linus  Pope  and   Martyr.     St. 
Thecla  Virgin  Martyr.     St,  Adumnan  of  Ireland. 

0  enters  ^. 
0  rises  at  v.  56'.  and  sets  at  vi.  4'. 

Natalis  Augusti.    Suet. — Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology.  —  Boerhaave  died  in  1738. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  in  1823.  This  celebrated  physician  was  brother  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  nephew  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  illustrious 
Surgeon,  and  to  his  brother  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  a  man  who,  during  a  hte  of  very  active  professional 
business,  was  distinguished  for  candour,  humanity,  and  judgment  in  his 
profession.  We  are  requested,  by  an  anonymous  Correspondent,  to  append 
the  following  extract  to  our  short  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Baillie :  it 
relates  to  an  evil  habit,  which  still  prevails  among  the  inferior  branches  of 
the  medical  profession,  of  trying  a  multitude  of  needless  and  trifling  expe- 
riments on  the  bodies  of  living  animals ;  a  practice  which  Dr.  Baillie  is 
said  always  very  much  to  have  set  his  face  against. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  Idler,  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  Johnson  : — 

Extract  from  the  Idler,  No.  17,  a  periodical  Paper  by  S.  Johnson. 

"  Among  the  inferiour  professors  of  medical  knowledge,  is  a  race  of 
wretches,  whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  varieties  of  cruelty,  whose  favour- 
ite amusement  is  to  nail  dogs  to  tat)les  and  open  them  alive,  to  try  how 
long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  degrees  of  mutilation,  or  with  the 
excision  or  laceration  of  the  vital  parts,  to  examine  whether  burning  irons 
are  felt  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon  ;  and  whether  the  more  lasting 
aoonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced  into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the 
veins.  It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  ofl"end  the  sensibility  of  the 
tender  mind  with  images  like  these.  If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised, 
it  were  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  conceived;  but  since  they 
are   published   every  day  with  ostentation,   let  me   be  allowed   once   to 

mention  them,  since  I  mention  them  with  abhorrence 

It  is  time  that  universal  resentment 

should  arise  against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to  harden  the 
heart,  extinguish  those  sensations  which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and 
make  the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or  stone." 

"  This  paper  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  books  which  contain  accounts 
of  cruel  Philosophical  Experiments,  in  order  to  counteract  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  may  arise  from  reading  such  abominable  acts  of  inhu- 
manity." 

London,  1800,  printed  by  W.  Phillips,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 

Fauna.  —  Often  about  this  time  the  ground  is  covered 
with  Spiders'  webs  innumerable,  crossing  the  paths,  extend- 
ing from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  floating  in  the  air.  This 
appearance  is  called  gossamer,  and  is  caused  by  an  infinite 
multitude  of  small  Spiders,  which,  when  they  want  to 
change  their  place,  have  a  power  of  shooting  forth  several 
long  threads,  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  and  thus 
becoming  buoyant,  are  carried  gently  through  the  air  as 
long  as  they  please  ;  after  which,  by  coiling  up  their  threads, 
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they  descend  very  gradually  to  the  ground.  A  remarkable 
shower  of  gossamer  is  described  in  the  following  quotation 
from  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  "  On  Sept.  21, 
1741,  being  intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  day- 
break ;  when  I  came  into  the  enclosures,  I  found  the 
stubbles  and  clovergrounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat 
of  cobweb,  in  the  meshes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy 
dew  hung  so  plentifully,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
seemed,  as  it  were,  covered  with  two  or  three  setting  nets, 
drawn  one  over  another.  When  the  dogs  attempted  to 
hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hoodwinked  that  they 
could  not  proceed,  but  were  obliged  to  lie  down  and  scrape 
the  incumbrances  from  their  faces  with  their  forefeet." — 
^'  As  the  morning  advanced,  the  Sun  became  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  day  turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely  ones 
which  no  season  but  the  Autumn  produces  ;  cloudless,  calm, 
serene,  and  worthy  of  the  south  of  France  itself." 

"  About  nine  an  appearance  very  unusual  began  to 
demand  our  attention,  a  shower  of  cobwebs  falling  from 
very  elevated  regions,  and  continuing  without  any  interrup- 
tion till  the  close  of  day.  These  webs  were  not  single  filmy 
threads,  floating  in  the  air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect  flakes 
or  rags ;  some  near  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long. 
On  every  side,  as  the  observer  turned  his  eyes,  might  he 
behold  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes  falling  into  his 
sight,  and  twinkling  like  stars." 


September  24.  St.  Gerard  Bishop.  ^S*^.  Geremar 
Abbot.  St.  Rotiri  Bishop.  St.  Chiuniald  of 
Ireland. 

0  rises  at  vi.  and  sets  at  vr. 
This  day  is  therefore  now  the  Autumnal  Aequinox. 

Libra  diet  somnique  pares  uhi  fecerit  horas. 

Pomona. — Apples  are  now  gathered  for  our  English 
vintage.  The  Cider  making,  which  in  some  counties,  par- 
ticularly Worcestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  is 
a  busy  and  important  employment;  but,  like  the  Hop,  it  is 
so  precarious  a  produce,  as  to  render  it  unwise  for  the  cul- 
tivator to  place  his  chief  dependence  on  it.  Phillips  has 
not  been  unmindful  how  — 

Autumn  paints 
Ausouian  hills  with  Grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests,  breathing  sweets. 
O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
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Unlocks  th'  embosomed  odours,  walk  among 

Tlie  well  ranp;ed  files  of  trees,  whose  full  aged  stores 

Diffuse  ambrosial  streams. 

Now,  iiow's  the  time;   ere  hasty  suns  forbid 

To  work,  disburden  thou  thy  sapless  wood 

Of  its  rich  progeny ;   the  turgid  fruit 

Abounds  with  mellow  liquor. 

Hecate. —  Of  Fairies  and  Witches. —  In  many  parts  ol' 
this  Calendar  we  have  recorded  observations  on  the  super- 
stitions of  the  common  people ;  and  it  may  be  amusing  ta 
some  of  our  readers  to  have  some  account  of  Fairies,  as 
these  imaginary  creatures  still  fill  infantine  publications, 
and  become  the  subject  of  the  nursery  rhymes  which  assist 
us  in  the  early  practice  of  learning  to  read.  With  what 
propriety  fables  of  this  sort  are  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
children,  we  will  not  here  pretend  to  decide;  but  we  shall 
now  relate  some  mythological  particulars 

Of  airy  Elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  Token  and  the  circled   Green. 

Bourne  supposes  this  superstition  of  the  existence  of 
Fairies  to  have  been  conveyed  down  to  us  by  tradition  from 
the  Lamiae,  who  were  esteemed  so  mischievous  as  to  take 
away  young  children  and  slay  them ;  these,  says  he, 
together  with  the  Fauns,  seem  to  have  formed  the  notion  of 
Fairies. 

Others  deduce  them  from  the  Lares  and  Larvae  of  the 
Romans. 

Dr.  Percy  tells  us,  that  in  Wales  the  existence  of  Fairies 
is  alluded  to  by  the  most  ancient  British  Bards,  among 
whom  their  commonest  name  was  that  of  the  Spirits  of  the 
Mountains. 

It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  these  little  aerial  people 
have  been  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from  the 
East,  as  in  some  respects  they  resemble  the  oriental  Genii. 
Indeed  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  whose  religion  and  history 
abound  with  relations  concerning  them,  have  assigned  them 
a  peculiar  country  to  inhabit,  and  called  it  Fairy  Land. 

Milton's    Description    of   Browny   in    his    L'AUegro    is 

fine  : — 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  swet, 
To  earn  his  creambowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  Hale  hath  threshed  the  Corn 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end  } 
Then  lays  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  cropfuil,  out  of  doors  he  ilings. 
Ere  the  first  Cock  his  matin  rings. 
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We  finish    our  account  with  Shakespeare's  inimitable 
description  of  Queen  Mab  the  Queen  of  Fairies  : — 

She  is  the  Fairies'  midwife;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 

On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  Grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  Spiders'  web; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  Cricket's  bone;  the  lash,  of  film; 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  greycoated  Gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  Hazel  Nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  Squirrel,  or  old  Grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  the  Fairies'  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

On  courtiers*  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  vvho  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit; 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice; 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes. 


September  25.  St.  Ceolfrid  Abbot.  St.  Finbar, 
called  Bar,  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Firmin 
Bp.     St.  Aunaire  Bp.     St.  Cleopas? 

0  rises  vi.  l'.  and  sets  at  v.  59'. 
Veneri,  Saturno,  Maniac. — Rom.  Cal. 

It  seems,  by  the  Julian  Calendar,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  minor  holidays,  being  a  festival  to  Venus,  to  Saturn, 
and  to  the  Manes.  The  grand  festivals  of  the  Saturnalia 
were  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  December,  continuing  for 
seven  days,  during  which  time  a  feast  to  Ops,  called  Opalia, 
used  to  take  place- 
According  to  the  mythology  of  ancient  Rome,  Saturn 
was  the  son  of  Coelus,  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus,  and 
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his  wife  Terra,  otherwise  called  Thea.  It  seems  that  the 
said  Coelus  quarrelled  with  and  confined  all  his  children  in 
Hell;  but  they  were  liberated  by  Saturn,  at  his  mother's 
instigation,  who  made  him  a  scythe  out  of  the  metal  drawn 
from  her  own  entrails,  wherewith  he  took  revenge  of  his 
father.  After  this,  the  sons  of  Coelus  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kingdom  by  the 
consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he  did  not  bring  up  any 
male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  Saturn  always 
devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
he  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  unkindness  to  his 
father;  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwilling  to  see  her  children 
perish,  concealed  from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave 
him  large  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without 
perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some  time  after  informed 
that  Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children,  therefore  he 
made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him  with 
Rhea  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was 
no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  deliver  his  father, 
and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of 
his  son's  kindness,  conspired  against  him,  when  he  heard 
that  he  raised  cabals  against  him  ;  but  Jupiter  banished 
him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled  for  safety  into 
Italy,  where  the  country  retained  the  name  of  Lalium,  as 
being  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Janus,  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of  attention,  he 
made  him  his  partner  on  the  throne ;  and  the  king  of 
heaven  employed  himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and 
the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reion  there  was  so  mild 
and  popular,  so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have 
called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of 
Chiron,  the  centaur,  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  changed  mto 
a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Rhea.  The  worship 
of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of 
Jupiter.  It  vt'as  usual  to  ofler  human  victims  on  his  altars ; 
but  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  Hercules,  who 
substituted  small  images  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices  of 
Saturn,  the  priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with  his 
head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities. 
The  god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent 
through  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly 
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to  devour  it.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  first  built  a  tempk 
to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  the  first  consuls. 
On  his  statues  were  generally  hung  fetters,  in  commemoration 
of  the  chains  he  had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter. 
From  this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty, 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were  taken  from  the 
statues,  to  intimate  the  freedom  and  the  independence  which 
mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden  age.  One  of  his  temples 
at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the  public  treasury,  and  it  was 
there  also  that  the  names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were 
enrolled.  Hesiod.  Theog.  Apollod.  i.  c.  1.  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
V.  319.  Pans.  viii.  c.  8.  Tibull.  El.  iii.  v.  35.  Horn.  Ihad. 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  v.  197.     Met.  i.  v.  123.     See  December  17. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  planet  h  takes 
his  name  from  Saturn.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of 
Venus,  also  celebrated  today,  in  our  account  of  April  1, 
p.  148. 

Mania,  likewise  noticed  this  day,  was  the  mother  of  the 
Manes  and  the  Lares,  and  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
a  goddess.  See  February  18,  p.  65.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  that  the  goddess 
Mania  has  no  connexion  with  mania,  a  word  betokening 
madness,  which  is  more  properly  menia,  as  it  comes  from 
Mnvji  the  Moon,  and  signifies  a  disorder  otherwise  called 
Lunacy,  because  its  periodical  paroxysms  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  periods  of  full  and  new  Moon. 


^fpttmbtt  26.  SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina  Martyrs. 
*S^.  Eusebius  Pope  and  Confessor.  St.  Colman  Elo 
Abbot  and  Confessor  in  Ireland.  -5"^,  Nilas  the 
younger  Abbot. 

0  rises  at  vi.  1'.  and  sets  at  v.  59'. 

Many  of  the  published  explanations  of  the  Almanack 
and  Calendar  represent  the  festival  of  St.  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  as  being  celebrated  today;  but  the  early  Calendars, 
in  fact,  record  today  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cyprian  the 
magician,  and  St.  Justina  the  beautiful  martyr,  a  native  of  a 
small  town  called  Antioch  in  Asia  in  the  year  304.  See 
Butler's  Lives,  September  16  and  26, 

This  is  old  Holy  Rood  Day,  the  ancient  reckoning  having 
got  twelve  days  wrong  at  the  change  of  style. 
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Hecate. —  On  Omens,  Ghosts,  Spectres,  Forebodings  of 
Good  and  Evil,  and  other  Superstitions,  particularly  Witch- 
craft.—  The  popular  opinion  that  various  spiritual  beings  of 
multifarious  natures  are  continually,  by  innumerable  means, 
working  good  or  evil  to  the  human  race,  seems  closely  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  and  the  tutelary 
genii  of  antiquity,  which  we  shall  discuss  on  September  29 
and  October  2.  That  in  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  almost 
universally,  the  germ  of  this  natural  credulity,  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation ;  and  though  the  causes  of  this  or  that 
superstition,  prevailing  in  this  or  that  particular  country,  are 
often  of  a  local  and  accidental  nature,  yet  the  disposition 
in  the  mind  to  mystify  and  to  abuse  the  perception  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  imagining  spurious  causes  for  certain  pheno- 
mena, has  its  deeprooted  origin  in  a  particular  faculty  . 
common  to  most  men  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  which 
no  education  can  so  thoroughly  counteract  as  to  render  folks 
devoid  of  superstition  on  all  subjects.  When  Dr.  Spurzheim 
first  broached  his  phrenological  opinions  in  this  country,  he 
enumerated  only  32  faculties  of  the  human  mind  —  see 
P hrenology  in  our  Index — and  he  would  not  allow  the  mysti- 
fying character  of  some  people  to  emanate  from  a  distinct 
organ.  Dr.  Forster  contended  that  it  did,  and  refused  to 
accept  Dr.  Spurzheim's  explanation  of  it  as  being  an  abuse 
of  the  organs  of  Hope  and  of  Ideality.  At  last,  however, 
the  distinctness  of  the  organ  was  admitted,  and  is  now  called 
by  all  Phrenologists  the  Organ  of  Supernaturality.  From 
this  faculty,  variously  influenced  by  external  impressions  and 
all  the  accidents  and  varieties  of  education,  springs  the 
belief  in  Witches,  Ghosts,  Evil  Spirits,  Necromancy,  Astro- 
logy, and  the  whole  host  of  Omens  and  Presages  which  make 
up  the  mythology  of  the  superstitious,  and  fill  the  moody 
minds  of  the  credulous  with  ten  thousand  imaginary  terrors. 
Some  Phrenologists  have  thought  that  the  organ  of  the  brain 
alluded  to,  like  some  other  organs,  had  periodical  returns  of 
activity,  and  that  these  happened  at  midnight,  whence  people 
oftener  fancied  they  saw  ghosts  at  that  hour  than  at  any 
other  time.  Of  this,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  nothing  can  be  said.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  are  three  natural  phenomena  which  have  fostered  the 
natural  disposition  to  supernatural  belief,  namely  : — 

1.  The  actual  appearance  of  spectral  Visions  to  certain 
individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  imaginations  of  the  mind 
assuming  the  force  and  distinctness  of  real  impressions  from 
without,  which  happens  in  consequence  of  a  particular  state 
of  disorder  in  the  cerebral  parts,  and  of  which  we  have  said 
something  in  February  17,  under  our  account  of  the  Manes 
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of  the  dead,  in  which  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
Spectres  produced  by  recollected  impressions  occurring  with 
an  undue  degree  of  strength. 

2.  The  very  remarkable  Coincidences  which  often  take 
place  between  certain  apparent  predictions  and  corresponding 
future  events,  which  seem  to  have  been  either  actually  fore- 
told by  a  secret  power  of  foresight,  or  to  be  connected  with 
particular  omens.     See  November  23d. 

3,  The  consciousness  which  every  reflection  must  furnish 
of  the  real  existence  of  elementary  powers,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  of  existences  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  as  for  example,  that  of  infinite  Space,  of  eternal  Time, 
the  original  Cause  of  all  things,  and  the  great  and  awful 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  our  minds  at  death !  To 
which  we  may  add  the  natural  effect  of  obscurity,  the  gloom 
of  impenetrable  forests,  the  presence  of  unusual  phenomena 
whose  causes  lie  hid — and  the  wilful  impositions  on  credulity, 
which  the  cunning  often  use  to  mislead  and  subdue  the 
unwary. 

To  develope  each  of  the  above  principal  causes  which 
excite  our  mystifying  faculty,  namely,  spectral  visions, 
remarkable  coincidences,  the  consideration  of  hidden  powers, 
and  imposture,  would  fill  a  volume  of  itself ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, finish  by  amusing  the  reader  with  a  few  of  its  effects, 
regarded  as  subjects  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 

Of  Spectres.  —  The  belief  in  spectres  or  ghosts  of  the 
dead  seems  to  have  been  as  universal  almost  as  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul — see  November  2.  The  hallucinations, 
or  morbid  activity  of  the  organs  of  vision  and  their  cerebral 
appendages,  having  produced  spectres  of  objects  as  strong  as 
they  had  been  previously  excited  by  external  objects,  the 
faculty  of  supernaturality  soon  ascribed  them  to  the  reani- 
mation  of  departed  persons,  and  hence  the  whole  host  of 
hobgoblins  with  which  every  ancient  village  used  to  teem. 
The  churchyards  were  all  haunted.  Every  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit.  Hence 
says  Gay : — 

Those  Tales  of  vulgar  Sprites 
Which  frightened  Boys  relate  on   Winter  nights, 
How  cleanly  Milkmaids  meet  the  Fairy  train, 
How  headless  Horses  drag  the  clinking  chain  : 
Nightroaming  Ghosts  by  saucer  eyeballs  known, 
The  common  Spectres  of  each  Country  Town. 

Shakespeare's  ghosts  excel  all  others.  The  terrible 
indeed  is  his  forte.  How  fearful  is  that  description  of  the 
dead  time  of  night,  the  season  of  their  perambulation! 
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wu  °°^''l  ^^^  ""^^y  witching  time  of  night, 

When  Churchyards  yawn,  and  Hell  itself  breathes  out 

L-ontagion  to  the  world. 

According  to  the  ancients  Charon  was  forbid  to  ferry 
over  the  ghosts  of  unburied  persons,  but  they  wandered  up 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx  for  a  hundred  years, 
h    Vk  n-^^^  ^^'^  admitted  to  a  passage,  as  is  mentioned 

Haec  omnis  quam  cemis,  inops  inhuinataque  turba  est. 
^ortitor  ille  Charon,  hi  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti. 
Nee  r;pas  datur  horrendas,  nee  rauca  fluenta, 
Transportare  prius  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  haec  littora  circum : 
lum  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt. 

Sometimes  ghosts  appear  in  consequence  of  an  ao-ree- 
ment  made  whilst  the  parties  lived.*  * 

Dr.  Ferriar  relates  a  curious  case  of  a  person,  of  philo- 
sophical character  and  quite  devoid  of  superstition,  who  saw 
spectres  by  whom  he  was  continually  haunted,  but  who  knew 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not  real,  but  depended  on 
some  morbid  state  of  the  brain.  This  disease  originated  in 
violent  agitations  of  mind,  and  it  yielded  in  time  to  medical 
treatment.  Before  these  phantoms  appeared  he  used  to  feel 
a  peculiar  and  mdescribable  sensation.  See  the  narrative 
appended  to  October  2d  and  20th  of  our  Calendar. 

Wttclies  were   another   source   of  popular  superstition  • 
even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  last  century  old  women  were 
burnt  for  being  witches  in   this  country ;  and  the  belief  in 
their  power  to  charm  or  bewitch  has  been  almost  universal 
irom    time    immemorial.     Shakespeare   has   admirably   de- 
picted them  in  Macbeth.     The   remains    of  the   belief  in 
witches  are  still  to  be  seen  on  our  cottage  doors,  where 
horseshoes  are  nailed  up  to  prevent  their  entrance.     But 
the  subject  of  sorcery,  magic,  and  witchcraft,  is  too  exten- 
sive to  be  treated  of  in  full  here:  its   history  presents   a 
fearful  memorial  of  human  frailty,  and  shows  the  danger  of 
believing  m  things  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  an 
appeal  to  the  senses.     See  Dr.  Gall's  book  Sio-  eOricrine  des 
l^onctiom  Morales,  &c.  Paris,  1822,  under  the  article  Or^ng 
de  Vtntratio)!. 

Owms.  — Another  abuse  of  the  faculty  of  mysterizing 
above  described,  is  manifested  in  a  disposition  that  certain 
individuals  show  to    attach   a   supernatural   importance   to 
many  natural  events,  and  consider  them  as  presages  of  future 

T     *>  ^^\  J^^iai^,  Theory  of  Apparitions,  1803  —  Somatopsychonoologia, 
1^823  &c  '"''      "^  Witches-Annstrongon  Apparitions,  London, 
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good  or  evil :  these  sort  of  omens  are  endless  in  their  number 
and  variety  of  application,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
discussed  in  the  works  of  Browne,  Bourne,  and  Brand,  who 
wrote  on  vulgar  errors  and  popular  antiquities.  We  shall 
consider  these  superstitions  in  our  appendage  to  the  notation 
of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  December  the  1st,  which  see,  where 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  many  omens  to  a  physical  origin, 
and  to  the  misconceptions  of  certain  natural  phenomena. 
See  also  our  account  of  Weather  Omens,  October  9. 

Sorcery,  Magic,  and  Necromancy,  and  the  belief  in  false 
prophecies  and  in  pretended  and  spurious  miracles,  as  well 
as  credulity  and  mystifying  in  general,  result  from  the  same 
peculiarity  of  organization  in  the  brain,  aided  variously  by 
disease,  by  accidental  coincidences,  and  by  prejudices  in 
infancy. 


^eptemliw  27.     SS.  Cosinas  and  Damian  Martyrs. 
SS.  Elzear  and  Delphina. 

Chronology.  —  William  Rutus,  the  second  King  of  England  of  the 
Norman  line,  is  recorded  to  have  been  crowned  today  at  Westminster. 

Fortunae  Reduci. — Rom.  Cal. 

Pomona. — Grapes  now  be^iin  to  ripen  in  the  North  of 
France,  England,  Flanders,  and  other  countries,  having  the 
same  isothermal  line.  In  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
South  of  France  and  Germany,  they  are  ripe  nearly  a  month 
sooner.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  these  countries  will 
scarcely  forget  the  exquisite  taste  and  splendid  appearance 
of  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  or  the  Muscats  of 
Avignon ;  the  former  selling  at  Paris  for  fivepence  a  pound, 
and  the  latter,  although  400  miles  from  the  capital,  at  three 
halfpence  a  hatful.  The  common  grapes,  such  as  men, 
women,  and  children,  usually  eat  iij  France,  are  sold  for  four 
sous  the  pound. 

"  Walnuts  are  now  added  to  our  social  pleasures ;  for  what 
is  more  interesting  than  the  after  dinner  '  Sweet  Wine  and 
Walnuts  of  a  small  friendly  party  ?'  Will  our  readers  hear 
some  anecdotes  of  our  favourite  fruit?  We  think  the  ladies, 
who  amuse  themselves  so  prettily  in  preparing  them  whole 
for  mastication,  will  not  object.  This  excellent  fruit,  then, 
as  we  are  told,  originated  in  the  sunny  vales  of  Persia. 
Nuts  were  strewed  anciently  in  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
nuptial  apartment  before  the  passing  bride ;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  strewing  the  Nuts,  7iuces  spargere,  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  weddingday.      Sparge  Marite  nuces   tibi   deserit 
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Hesperus  Oetan.  Nuts  are  very  useful  under  different  points 
of  view ;  the  threefold  advantage  which  they  possess  of 
giving  light,  warmth,  and  food,  has  been  combined  by  Ovid 
in  the  following  distich  :— 

Nux  vigilat,  recreat,  nutrit,  prelo,  igne,  manuque, 
Pressa,  perusta,  crepuns,  luce,  calore,  cibo. 

This  poet,  in  his  poem  entitled  Nut,  has  also  taken  notice 
of  the  various  insults  which  the  Walnut  tree  receives  at  the 
hands  of  travellers  on  the  highway ;  and  Boileau  says,  Ep.  vi. 
speaking  of  the  river  Seine  : — 

Tous  ses  bords  sont  couverts  de  saules  non  plantes, 
Et  de  noyers  souveiit  du  passant  iiisultes." 

Flora. — The  following  plants  still  blow  in  profusion  :  —  Nasturtiums, 
China  Asters,  Marigolds,  Sweet  Peas,  Mignionette,  Golden  Rod,  Stocks, 
Tangier  Pea,  Holyhock,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Saffron  Crocus  sativus,iin6.  Ivy 
Hedera  helix.  Among  the  maritime  plants  may  be  named,  the  Marsh 
Glasswort  Salicornia  herbacea,  and  the  Sea  Stork's  Bill  Er odium  maritimum, 
on  sandy  shores ;  and  the  officinal  Marshmallow  Althaea  oijicinalis,  in  salt 
marshes. 

The  Marigold  is  said  to  close  its  flowers  against  rain,  but 
this  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Rainy  Marigold  Calendula 
pluvialis.     Poet  Carew  thus  notices  this  plant :  — 

Mark  how  the  bashful  morn  in  vain 

Courts  the  amorous  Marigold, 
With  sighing  blasts  and  weeping  rain ; 

Yet  she  refuses  to  unfold  ! 
But  when  the  planet  of  the  day 
Approacheth  with  his  powerful  ray. 
Then  she  spreads,  then  she  receives, 
His  warmer  beams  into  her  leaves. 

Sunflowers  are  still  abundant,  and,  like  Holyhocks,  stand 
up  very  loftily  above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  garden. 
The  Annual  Sunflower  Ilelianthus  annnus  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  The  Perennial  Helianthus  multijiorus  comes  from 
Virginia,  as  does  the  Red  Sunflower. 

Several  of  the  Sunflowers  are  natives  of  Canada,  where 
they  are  much  admired  and  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants, 
in  gardens,  for  their  beauty  :  in  the  United  States  they  sow 
whole  acres  of  land  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
oil  from  their  seeds,  of  which  they  produce  an  immense 
number.  This  oil  is  very  pure,  fit  for  salads,  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  Florence  oil. 

Thomson  maintains  the  popular  notion  that  the  Sun- 
flower turns  ever  towards  the  Sun  :— 

Who  can  unpitying  see  the  flowery  race, 
Shed  by  the  morn,  their  newflushed  bloom  resign, 
Before  the  parching  beam  ?     So  fade  the  fair. 
When  fevers  revel  through  their  azure  veins. 
But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  Suu, 
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Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves. 
Drooping  all  night,  and,  when  he  warm  returns. 
Points  her  enamoured  hosom  to  his  ray. 

Moore  has  taken  advantage  of  the  same  idea,   in  the 

words  of  one  of  his  Irish  melodies  : — 

As  the  Sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 

Clare  gives  a  natural   picture  of  the  Sunflov^^er  in  the 

following  description  of  the   floral  ornaments   of  a    rustic 

cottage : — 

Where  rustic  taste  at  leisure  trimly  weaves 

The  Rose  and  stragf>;ling  Woodbine  to  the  eaves, — 

And  on  the  crowded  spot  that  pales  enclose 

The  white  and  scarlet  Daisy  rears  in  rows, — 

Training  the  trailing  Peas  in  bunches  neat, 

Perfuming  evening  with  a  luscious  sweet, — 

And  Sunflowers  planting  for  their  gilded  show, 

That  scale  the  window's  lattice  ere  they  blow, 

Then,  sweet  to  habitants  within  the  sheds, 

Peep  through  the  diamond  panes  their  golden  heads. 

Village  Minstrel,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

The  size  and  splendour  of  this  flower  make  it  very  con- 
spicuous, and  some  have  accused  it  of  being  gaudy,  although 
constant  in  the  one  golden  colour  of  its  attire  :  gaudiness, 
however,  is  a  quality  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a  flower. 
In  Malurin's  Universe,  p.  55,  we  read  : — 

Where  TuHp,  Lily,  or  the  purple  Bell 
Of  Persian  Windflowcr;  or  farther  seen 
The  gaudy  orient  Sunflower  from  the  crowd 
Uplifts  its  golden  circle. 

The  Sunflower  was  formerly  called  Marygold  also,  as  the 
Marygold  was  termed  Sunflower.  Gerarde  styles  it  the 
Sun  Marygold. 

There  is  another  genus  producing  the  sam«  kind  of 
flowers,  only  smaller,  usually  called  the  Willowleaved  Sun- 
flower. Their  botanical  name  is  Elicampane  Inula  Helenium, 
supposing  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen  the 
wife  of  Menelaus  :  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  upon 
what  occasion.  Drummond  speaks  of  this  flower  in  his  lines 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  : — 

Queen  of  the  fields,  whose  blush  makes  blush  the  morn. 

Sweet  Rose,  a  Prince's  death  in  purple  mourn; 

O  Hyacinth,  for  ay  your  Ai  keep  still. 

Nay  with  more  marks  of  woe  your  leaves  now  fill ! 

And  you,  O  flower !  of  Helen's  tears  that  's  born, 

Into  those  liquid  pearls  again  now  turn. 

See  an  interesting  work  entitled  Flora  Domestica,  Lond. 
1823. 
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September  28.  -5'^  Wencelas  Duke  of  Bohemia.  aS*^. 
Lioba  Abbess.  St.  Eustochium  Virgin.  St.  Ejcu- 
perius  Bishop. 

Chronology. — The  truly  excellent  author  Thomas  Day  died  in  1789. 
His  works  are  comparable  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  alone  for  real  excellence. 
The  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  men  who  ever  lived. 

Byron  the  poet  and  shorthand  writer  died  in  1763.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  humorous  copy  of  verses  recorded  in  the  Spectator, 
Vol.  viii.  No.  603,  for  Wednesday,  October  6,  1714,  beginning 

*'  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent." 

The  battle  of  Marathon  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  fought  today, 
B.  C.  400. 

Fauna. — As  both  Chimney  Swallows  and  House  Martins 
begin  now  to  be  very  much  diminished  in  numbers,  parti- 
cularly if  the  wind  happen  to  blow  from  a  northerly  point, 
there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  general  migration  of  these 
birds  in  this  part  of  Europe  usually  takes  place  about  Michael- 
mas. As  they  do  not  arrive  all  at  once,  but  come  sparingly  at 
first,  their  numbers  daily  increasing ;  so  they  retire,  not 
all  together,  but  by  several  different  fleets.  The  first  usually 
commences  its  aerial  voyage  at  this  time ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  a  continuance  of  strong  South  and  West 
winds  will  detain  the  general  mass  of  these  birds  till  much 
later,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  often  encounter  difficulties 
in  their  course  from  a  change  of  wind.  In  common  years 
the  bulk  of  both  Swallows  and  Martins  now  take  their 
flight,  leaving  a  certain  portion  behind  them,  which  become 
fewer  and  fewer,  in  consequence  of  successive  emigrations, 
till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  cease  to  be  seen 
about,  except  perhaps  a  straggling  Martin  or  two  seen  till 
November.  Sand  Martins  are  likewise  missed  about  their 
holes  and  haunts  at  this  time,  and  probably  go  the  same 
way.  This  is  our  opinion  respecting  the  winter  retreat  of 
all  Swallows,  which,  we  imagine,  fly  to  warmer  regions  for 
hibernal  quarters  like  other  birds  of  passage.  As,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
arguments  we  have  used  at  p.  157  and  sequel,  in  which  we 
have  confronted  the  opinions  of  authors  on  this  subject.  In 
further  confirmation  of  our  own  we  may  observe,  that  few 
of  the  instances  of  Swallows  being  taken  out  of  ponds  in  a 
torpid  state  are  well  authenticated,  and  that  from  the  pro- 
digious numbers  of  these  birds  in  some  years  they  must  more 
frequently  have  been  found,  if  the  bulk  of  them  really 
immerge  themselves  in  the  waters  in  Autumn, 
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On  tlie  other  hand  the  migration  of  Swallows  is  estab- 
lished on  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts.  The  innumerahle 
swarms  of  both  Sxvallows  and  Martins,  which  are  seen  on 
buildings  in  Autumn,  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being;  con^re- 
gated  for  some  jDarticular  purpose.  The  roofs  of  the  palaces 
and  noble  stables  at  Chantilly,  the  roofs  of  all  the  cathedrals 
and  larger  buildings,  and  often  the  cliffs  and  rocks  by  the 
seashore  are  covered  with  them  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the 
young  ones  seem  to  sport  about  and  to  try  their  power  of 
wing.  They  disappear  in  numbers  at  a  time,  and  often  when 
the  wind  first  blows  from  the  northward.  Many  persons 
have  actually  seen  them  taking  their  flight,  in  which  case 
they  rise  in  millions  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  move  off 
in  a  vast  phalanx.  Lastiv,  they  have  frequently  alighted  on 
ships,  many  hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  in  their  vernal  and 
autumnal  passages.  See  our  page  158.  The  exact  place 
to  which  each  species  retire  is  less  certainly  known. 

In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  we 
have  proposed  to  persons  in  different  places,  and  to  travellers 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  make  registers  of  their  appearance 
in  a  Table  of  the  following  kind.  The  same  Table  will  be 
useful  for  recording  other  migratory  birds  ; — • 


TABLE. 


Species  of  bird. 


Day  of  appearance. 


Direction  and  force  of  wind  at  the  time. 


Previous  and  supervening  currents. 


The  state  of  thermometer. 


The  state  of  barometer. 


Weather  and  clouds. 


Place  of  observation. 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 


The  Swallow  was  a  favourite  bird  amono-  the  Greeks  : 
her  first  appearance  made  a  holiday  for  the  Greek  boys,  and 
a  song  has  been  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  by  which  the 
young  mendicants  used  to  levy  contributions  on  the  good 
nature  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
naturalists  that  the  same  pair  of  Swallows  annually  return 
to  the  village  where  they  built  the  preceding  year,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  same  nest,  if  it  remains":  should  it  be 
destroyed,  they  erect  another  in  the  same  station,  and  this  as 
long  as  they  escape  the  various  contingencies  of  their  miora- 
tory  life.  * 


L   L 
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To  the  departing  Swallows,  by  Mr.   White. 

Arausive  birds !  say  where  your  hid  retreat, 
When  the  frost  rages,  and  the  tempests  beat; 
Whence  your  return,  by  such  nice  instinct  led, 
When  Spring,  sweet  season,  lifts  her  bloomy  head? 
Such  baffled  searches  mock  man's  prying  pride, 
The  God  of  Nature  is  your  secret  guide ! 

A  well  known  epigram  says  : — 

Ore  malo  volitans  muscas  deprendit  hirundo, 

Atque  ita  viventi  pascitur  ilia  cibo; 
Quumque  volat  lacus  circum  vel  florida  prata, 

Quis  velit  ambages  pernunierare  suas? 
Vere  venit  nidosque  facit  sub  culmine  tecti, 

Frigora  Brumali  tempore  cauta  fugit. 

Stoats  and  Weasels  are  now  very  active  in  the  poultry 
yards.  Sometimes  they  are  useful  auxiliaries  in  destroying 
rats ;  but  unfortunately  they  frequently  attack  the  poultry. 
The  Weasel  is  much  smaller  than  the  Stoat,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  distinct  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
The  colour  of  both  is  a  lioht  brown. 

CoELUM.  —  Zodiacal  Light.  —  A  remarkable  luminous 
appearance  of  a  pyramidal  form  above  the  setting  and  rising 
Sun,  called  the  Zodiacal  Light,  is  seen  about  this  time  of 
year,  as  it  is  likewise  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Of  this  pheno- 
menon much  is  said  by  Mairan  in  iiis  book  Sur  I'Aurore 
Bortale,  4to,  Paris,  1754. 


September  29.     St.   Michael   and    all   Angels. 

*S'/.  Theodota  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  vii.  5'.  and  sets  at  iv.  55'. 

Chronotogy.  —  Gustavus  Vasa  king  and  deliverer  of  Sweden  died  at 
Stockholm  in  1560. 

Some  chronicles  record  the  plan  of  the  New  River  today  executed  by 
Hugh  Middleton  in  1613. 

This  festival  has  been  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  by 
the  Christian  church  ever  since  the  fifth  age,  and  was 
certainly  kept  sacred  in  Apulia  as  early  as  493.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  great  Church  of  Mount  Gargano  in  Italy  to 
St.  Michael  gave  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  feast  in 
the  West.  It  obtained  the  common  name  of  Michaelmas, 
and  the  dedication  of  numerous  churches  at  Rome  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  subsequently  took  place  on  this  day,  a  practice 
followed  in  other  countries. 

The  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  are  usually  to  be 
found  on  elevated  spots,  in  allusion  to  this  saint's  having 
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been  the  highest  of  the  heavenly  host.  St.  Michael's  Mount 
in  Cornwall,  and  that  in  Normandy,  are  confirmations  of  this 
remark. 

Michaelmas  Day  is  one  of  the  regular  quarter  days  for 
settling  rents,  but  it  is  no  longer  remarkable  for  that  hospi- 
tality which  once  attended  this  anniversary.  At  Martinmas, 
the  old  quarter  day,  the  landlords  used  formerly  to  entertain 
their  tenants  with  Geese,  then  only  kept  by  opulent  persons. 
But  these  birds  being  esteemed  in  perfection  early  in  the 
Autumn,  most  families  now  have  a  Goose  dressed  on 
St.  Michael's  Day  ;  for 

At  Michaelmas  by  custom,  right  divine, 

Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michael's  shrme. 

Origin  of  the  Michaelmas  Goose.  —  Very  many  inquiries 
have  been  made  by  antiquaries  into  the  origin  of  eating 
Goose  on  this  festival,  none  of  which,  however,  prove  satis- 
factory, and,  in  our  opinion,  it  had  no  particular  meaning, 
except  that  stubble  Geese  are  now  in  perfection.  People 
like  to  do  things  that  are  pleasant  on  holidays ;  and  feasts, 
both  among  Polytheists  and  Christians,  make  up  a  great 
part  of  the  miscellaneous  customs  attached  to  their  calling. 
Geese  are  eaten  likewise  at  Martinmas ;  and  in  Denmark 
and  other  countries,  where  they  are  later  in  being  ready  for 
the  table,  this  is  usually  the  time  when  they  are  in  vogue. 
As  matter,  however,  of  antiquarian  information,  we  shall  cite 
the  various  explanations  of  this  custom  from  different 
authors.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  being  at  dinner  on  a  Goose  at  the  time 
she  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  that  in 
consequence  she  ate  of  Goose  every  year  on  that  anniversary. 

In  Gascoigne's  Flowers,  4to,  1575,  we  find  : — 

And  when  the  tenauntes  cume  to  paie  their  quarter's  rent, 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 

At  Christmasse  a  Capon,  at  Michaelmas  a  Goose ; 

And  somewhat  else  at  Newyere's  tide,  for  feare  their  lease  flie  loose. 

A  writer  in  '*  The  World,"  No.  10,  probably  Lord 
Orford,  remarking  on  the  effects  of  the  alteration  of  the 
style,  says,  "  When  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  in 
agitation,  to  the  great  disgust  of  many  worthy  persons  who 
urged  how  great  the  harmony  was  in  the  old  establishment 
between  the  holidays  and  their  attributes  ;  and  what  con- 
fusion would  follow  if  Michaelmas  Day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  Stubble  Geese  are  in  their  highest 
perfection  ;  it  was  replied,  that  such  a  propriety  was  merely 
imaginary,  and  would  be  lost  of  itself,  even  without   any 
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alteration  of  the  Calendar  by  authority  ;  for  if  the  errors  in 
it  were  suffered  to  go  on,  they  would  in  a  certain  number  of 
years  produce  such  a  variation,  that  we  should  be  mourning 
for  good  King  Charles  on  a  false  thirtieth  of  January,  at  a 
time  of  year  when  our  ancestors  used  to  be  tumbling  over 
head  and  heels  in  Greenwich  Park  in  honour  of  Whitsuntide  ; 
and  at  length  be  choosing  king  and  queen  for  Twelfth  Night, 
when  we  ought  to  be  admiring  the  London  Prentice  at 
Bartholomew  Fair." 

It  is  a  popular  saying,  that  "  if  you  eat  Goose  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  you  will  never  want  money  all  the  year 
round."  In  the  "  British  Apollo"  the  proverb  is  thus 
discussed  : — 

Supposing  now  Apollo's  sens 
Just  rose  from  pickiiijf  of  Goose  bones, 
This  on  you  pops,  pray  tell  me  whence 
The  customed  proverb  did  commence, 
That  who  eats  Goose  on  Michael's  Day 
Shan't  money  lack  his  debts  to  pay. 

This  notion,  framed  in  days  of  yore, 

Is  grounded  on  a  prudent  score ; 

For,  doublless,  'twas  at  first  designed 

To  make  the  people  seasons  inind  ; 

That  so  they  might  apply  their  care 

To  all  those  things  which  needful  were, 

And,  by  a  good  industrious  hand, 

Know  when  and  how  t'  improve  their  land. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1695,  under  September, 

are  the  following  quaint  lines : — 

Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are, 
Which,  if  well  roasted,  are  good  fare: 
Yet,  however,  friends,  take  heed 
How  too  much  on  them  you  feed, 
Lest,  when  as  your  tongues  run  loose, 
Your  discourse  do  smell  of  Goose. 

Buttes,  in  his  "  Dyets  dry  Dinner,"  says  that  "  a  Goose 
is  the  emblem  of  meere  modestie." 

See  Molesworth's  Account  of  Denmark,  p.  10.  From 
Frolich's  Viatorium,  p.  254,  we  find  that  St.  Martin's  Day  is 
celebrated  in  Germany  with  Geese,  but  it  is  not  said  in  what 
manner.     See  Sylva  Jucund.  Serm.  p.  18,  and  Martinmas 

infra. 

The  practice  of  eating  Goose  at  Michaelmas  does  not 
appear  to  prevail  in  any  part  of  France.  Upon  St.  Martin's 
Day  they  eat  Turkeys  at  Paris. .  They  likewise  eat  Geese 
upon  St.  Martin's  Day,  Twelfth  Day,  and  Shrove  Tuesday, 
at  Paris.     See  Mercer,  Tableau  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  131. 
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In  King's  Art  of  Cookery,  p.  63,  we  may  read  : — 

So  Stubble  Geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit ;  next  May  produces  green. 

For  an  account  of  St.  Michael's  Cake  or  Bannock,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  213. 

On  Guardiaii  Angels  and  Tutelary  Genii. — The  old  story 
of  the  Archangel  fighting  the  Devil  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  further  comment. 

St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  Devil  is  a  humorous 
subject  for  the  figures  of  Vanes  on  the  spires  of  churches, 
of  which  a  gigantic  specimen  surmounts  the  steeple  of  the 
Maison  de  Ville  at  Bruxelles :  there  is  a  description  and 
print  of  it  in  the  Delices  des  Pays  Bus,  vol.  i. 

The  notions  generally  entertained  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  by  some  persons  at  present,  respecting  the  existence 
and  good  offices  of  those  secondary  deities  called  Guardian 
Angels,  deserve  some  notice.  We  find  such  notions, 
although  incorporated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  western  and 
eastern  churches  of  Europe,  to  be  nevertheless  the  same 
identical  notions  that  were  entertained  by  the  polytheists 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  whose  Guardian  Genii, 
Daemones,  and  other  tutelary  beings,  we  find  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  Guardian  Angels  of  modern  times.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  in  human  nature,  particularly  in  the  infancy 
of  philosophy,  a  strong  disposition  to  personify  various 
powers  of  nature,  and  also  to  seek  for  the  protection  of 
numerous  tutelary  beings.  The  nature  of  any  people,  among 
whom  this  propensity  may  prevail,  is  not  so  easily  changed 
as  the  objects  of  their  worship  :  their  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
belongs  to  their  constitution,  to  the  air  they  breathe,  to  the 
soil  they  dwell  on.  Hence,  when  the  objects  of  their  worship 
are  changed  by  revolutions  in  religion,  the  leading  features 
in  their  mode  of  considering  obscure  and  mysterious  causes 
still  remain.  So,  when  the  religion  of  old  Rome  was 
changed,  the  same  dispositions  of  the  people  remaining,  the 
tutelary  gods  of  their  heathen  creeds  only  gave  place  to  the 
angels  of  Christendom,  of  which  we  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  documents  now  before  us.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  at  all  times  made  considerable 
use  of  this  parallel  between  Heathen  and  Christian  customs 
in  their  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  divine  origin  of  the 
latter.  Many  Christians,  however,  firmly  believe  in  the 
influence  of  a  plurality  of  good  and  evil  spirits  or  genii ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angels  is  defended  in  Butler's 
Lives,  vol.  ix.  p.  343. 
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Tracing  up  their  history,  we  find  that  some  of  the  ancient 
deitiefe  have  only  changed  their  names,  but  have  retained  many 
of  their  offices.     Thus  it  is  observed  in  an  old  distich  :— 

Diana  the  huntress  new  worshippers  wins, 
Who  call  her  St.  Agnes,  confessing  their  sins; 
To  the  god  Esculapius  incurables  pray, 
Since  the  doctor  is  christianized  Bartholeme ; 
Though  the  goddess  of  Antipertussis  we  scoff, 
Yet  Madonna  del  Tosse  she  opiates  a  cough. 

The  Aegyptians  believed  that  every  man  had  three  angels 
attending  him  :  the  Pythagoreans  that  every  man  had  two  ; 
the  Romans  that  there  was  a  good  and  evil  genius.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Roman  poet  says,  Quisque  suos  patitur  manes. 

This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Butler : — 

Whether  dame  Fortune  or  the  care 
Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar. 

The  Christians  admit  both  good  and  evil  daemons,  the 
former  being  our  guardian  angels. 

In  order  more  fully  to  develope  the  similarity  of  ideas  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  let  us  only  compare  their  tutelary 
divinities  ;  the  local  genii  or  patrons  among  different  people ': 
The  Babylonians  had  Bel  for  their  patron ;  the  Aegyptians 
Isis  and  Osiris ;  the  Rhodians  the  Sun ;  the  Samians  Juno  ; 
the  Paphians  Venus ;  the  Delphians  Apollo  ;  the  Ephesiaus 
Diana  :  but  in  fact  every  scholar  knows  that  Apollo  and 
Minerva  presided  over  Athens,  Bacchus  and  Hercules  over 
Boeotian  Thebes,  Juno  over  Carthage,  Venus  over  Cyprus 
and  Paplios,  Apollo  over  Rhodes;  Mars  was  the  tutelar 
god  of  Rome,  Neptune  of  Taenarus,  Diana  presided  over 
Crete. 

St.  Peter  succeeded  to  Mars  at  the  revolution  of  the 
religious  creed  of  Rome.  He  now  presides  over  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  as  Mars  did  over  the  ancient  Capitol. 

The  same  continued  superstition  has  assigned  St.  George 
to  England— St.  Denis  to  France— St.  Andrew  to  Scotland, 
St.  Genevieve  to  Paris— St.  Nicholas  to  Aberdeen— St. 
Egidius  to  Edinburgh  —  St.  Colman  and  St.  Leopold  to 
Austria— St.  Wolfgang  and  St.  Mary  Atingana  to  Bavaria — 
St.  Winceslaus  to  Bohemia— St.  Andrew  "and  St.  Mary  to 
Burgundy — St.  Anscharius  and  St.  Canute  for  Denmark — 
St.  Peter  to  Flanders -to  St.  Denis  is  added  St.  Michael  as 
another  patron  saint  of  France- St.  Martin,  St.  Boniface, 
and  St.  George  Cataphractus  to  Germany — St.  Mary  to  Hol- 
land— St.  Mary  of  Aquisgrana  and  St.  Lewis  to  Hungary — 
St.  Patrick  to  Ireland— St.  Anthony  to  Italy — St.  Firmin 
and  St.  Xavierus  to  Navarre— St.  Anscharius  and  St.  Olaus 
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to  Norway— St.  Stanislaus  and  St.  Hederiga  to  Poland — 
St.  Savine  to  Poitoii — St.  Sebastian  to  Portngal — also  St. 
James  and  St.  George,  St.  Albert  and  St.  Andrew,  to  Prussia 
— St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Andrew,  to  Russia— St. 
Mary  to  Sardinia — St.  Maurice  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont — 
St.  Mary  and  St.  George  to  Sicily — St.  James  to  Spain — 
St.  Anscharius,  St.  Eric,  and  St.  John  to  Sweden — and 
St.  Gall  and  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Switzerland. 

"  They  of  the  Romish  religion,"  says  Melton  in  his 
Astrologaster,  ''  for  every  lirabe  in  man's  body  have  a  saint — 
for  St.  Otilia  keepes  the  head  instead  of  Aries — St.  Blasius 
is  appointed  to  governe  the  necke  instead  of  Taurus — St. 
Lawrence  keepes  the  backe  and  shoulders  instead  of  Gemini, 
Cancer,  and  Leo  —  St.  Erasmus  rules  the  belly  with  the 
entrayles,  in  the  place  of  Libra  and  Scorpius — in  the  stead  of 
Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces,  the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome  hath  elected  St.  Burgarde,  St.  Rochus, 
St.  Quirinus,  St.  John,  and  many  others,  which  governe  the 
thighes,  feet,  shinnes,  and  knees." 

The  following  saints  are  invoked  against  various  diseases  : 
St.  Agatha  against  sore  breasts — St.  Anthony  against  inflam- 
mations, and  particularly  against  erysipelas  or  St.  Anthony's 
Fire — St.  Apollonia  and  St.  Lucy  against  the  toothache  — 
St.  Benedict  against  the  stone  and  poison  —  St.  Blaise 
against  bones  sticking  in  the  throat,  fires,  and  inflamma- 
tions— St.  Christopher  and  St.  Mark  against  sudden  death — 
St.  Clara  against  sore  eyes — St.  Genow  against  the  gout — 
St.  Job  and  St.  Fiao;e  against  the  venereal  disease — St.  John 
against  the  epilepsy  and  poison — St.  Libenus  agamst  the 
stone  and  fistula — St.  Maine  against  the  scab— St.  Margaret 
against  danger  in  childbearing,  also  St.  Edine — St.  Martin 
for  the  itch — St.  Maurus  against  palsies  and  convulsions-^- 
St.  Maure  for  the  gout — St.  Otilia  against  sore  eyes  and 
headache,  also  St.  Juliana — St.  Petronilla  and  St.  Genevieve 
against  fevers — St.  Quintan  against  coughs — St.  Romanus 
against  devils  possessing  people — St.  Ruffin  against  madness 
— St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Roche  against  the  plague — St.  Sigis- 
mund  against  fevers  and  agues — St.  Valentine  against  the 
epilepsy.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Ellis,  2  vols. 
4to,  under  Michaelmas  Day. 

The  moderns,  in  further  imitation  of  the  ancients,  have 
assigned  tutelar  divinities  to  particular  professions,  each  of 
which  has  its  saint. 

St.  Agatha  presides  over  nurses  —  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Gregory  are  the  patrons  of  literati,  or  studious  persons — 
St.   Catherine  also  presides  over  the   arts  in  the  room  of 
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Minerva — St.  Christopher  and  St.  Nicholas  preside  over 
mariners,  and  also  children— St.  Cecilia  is  the  patroness  of 
musicians — St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Damian  are  the  patrons  of 
physicians  and  suroeons,  also  of  philosophers — St.  Dismas 
and  St.  Nicholas  preside  over  tliieves  —  St.  Eustache  and 
St.  Hubert  over  hunters — St.  Felicitas  over  young  children — 
St,  Julian  is  the  patron  of  pilgrims — St.  Leonard  and  St.  Bar- 
bara protect  captives — St.  Luke  is  the  patron  of  painters — 
St.  Magdalen,  St.  Afra,  and  St.  Brigit  preside  over  common 
women — St.  Martin  and  St.  Urban  over  aleknights  to  guard 
them  from  falling  into  the  kennel — St.  Mathurin  over  fools — 
St.  Sebastian  over  archers — St.  Thomas  over  divines — St. 
Thomas  Becket  over  blind  men,  eunuchs,  and  sinners — St. 
Valentine  over  lovers  —  St.  Winifred  over  virgins  —  and 
St.  Yves  over  lawyers  and  civilians  —  St.  Ethelbert  and 
St.  Aelian  were  invoked  against  thieves. 

Here  also  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Agatha  presides  over 
valleys — St.  Anne  over  riches — St.  Barbara  over  hills — St. 
Florian  over  fire — St.  Giles  and  St.  Hyacinth  are  invoked  by 
barren  women — St.  Osyth  by  women  to  guard  their  keys — 
St.  Silvester  protects  the  woods — St.  Urban  wine  and  vine- 
yards— and  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Anne  are  the  restorers  of 
lost  things. 

St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph  were  the  patron  saints  of 
carpenters — St.  Anthony  of  swineherds  and  grocers  —  St. 
Arnold  of  millers — St.  Blaise  of  woolcombers— St.  Catherine 
of  spinners — St.  Clement  of  tanners — St.  Cloud  of  nailsmiths, 
on  account  of  his  name  —  St.  Dunstan  of  goldsmiths  — 
St.  Eloy  of  blacksmiths,  farriers,  and  goldsmiths^ — St.Euloge 
over  something  else,  and  so  on  without  end.  See  our  Index, 
article  Spurious  Saints. 

St.  Barbara,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Clement,  are  also  noticed 
as  Sea  Saints.  Warner,  in  his  History  of  Hampshire,  vol.  i. 
p.  155,  note,  says  "  St.  Christopher  presided  over  the 
weather,  and  was  the  patron  of  fieldsports." 

An  Ancient  Description  of  a  Hunter,  in  Verse 

A  Cristofie  on  his  breast  of  silver  siiene; 
An  liorii  he  bare,  the  baudrie  was  of  greene. 

With  regard  to  St.  Anthony  and  the  Pigs  above  alluded 
to,  we  may  observe  that  the  guardianship  of  particular  saints 
over  animals  is  derived  from  very  ancient  heathen  fables. 
The  following  is  in  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  133,  "  Porcus  Pani 
et  Sylvano  commendabatur,  imnc  autem  immundissimus 
porcorum  greges  custodire  cogitur  miser  Antonius."  See 
our  page  353. 
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In  "  The  World  of  Wonders"  is  the  following  epigram 
on  St.  Anthony  : — 

Once  fedest  thou,  Anthony,  a  heard  of  swine, 

And  now  a  heard  of  priests  thou  feedest  still; 
For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  charges  bin. 

Both  loven  filth  alike,  both  like  to  fill 
Their  greedy  paunch  alike.     Nor  was  that  kind 

More  beastly  sottish  swinish  then  this  last. 
All  else  agrees:  one  fault  I  onely  find, 

Thou  feedest  not  thy  monkes  with  oken  mast. 

The  author  mentions  before,  persons  "  who  runne  up 
and  downe  the  country,  crying,  *  have  you  any  thing  to 
bestow  upon  my  lord  St.  Anthony's  swine?'" 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1790, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  1086,  derives  the  expression,  "  An  it  please  the 
Pigs,"  not  from  a  corruption  of  "  an  it  please  the  Pix,"" 
i.  e.  the  host,  but  from  a  saying  of  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's 
school,  London,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
whose  great  rivals  were  the  scholars  of  the  neighbouring 
foundation  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienna, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet  Finke,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  thence  nicknamed  "  St.  Anthony's  Pigs." 

Want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  from  illustrating  our 
opinion  by  many  more  decisive  examples.  The  assignation 
of  particular  Elements,  Springs,  Fountains,  Woods,  Cities, 
and  Groves,  to  the  particular  tutela  of  Spirits,  is  familiar  to 
every  body.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  false  and  delusive 
philosophy  whereby 

Arcades  ipsuni 


Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  nigrantera 
Aegida  concuterit  dextra  nimbosque  cieret. 

Thus  Neptune  had  the  sea.  Pan  the  sheepwalks,  Flora 
the  garden.  Fauna  the  groves,  and  many  others.  These  had 
also  their  subangels,  as  Milton  observes  of  the  god  of  the 
sea  : — 

But  to  my  task.     Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seagirt  isles. 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns. 
And  wield  their  little  tridents. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  involving  all,  was  personified 
in  Jupiter. 
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Brand  observes,  ^'  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  ancient 
notion  of  good  and  evil  genii  attending  each  person,  that 
many  of  the  vulgar  pay  so  great  attention  to  particular 
dreams,  thinking  them  to  be  the  means  which  these  invisible 
attendants  make  use  of  to  inform  their  wards  of  any  immi- 
nent danger." 

Michaelmas,  says  Bailey,  is  a  festival  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  observed  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, who  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Host  of 
Heaven,  as  Lucifer  is  of  the  infernal  regions.  And  as  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  protector  of  the  Jewish,  so  is  he 
now  esteemed  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


^epttmkr  .30.  St.  Jerome  Priest  and  Doctor  of 
the  Church.  St.  Gregory  Apostle  of  Armenia. 
St.  Ho?iorius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

©  rises  at  vi.  9'.  and  sets  at  v.  51'. 

St.  Jerome  died  in  420,  at  the  advanced  age,  as  some 
writers  affirm,  of  91. 

Medltrinalia.     Epulum  Minervae.     Pompeii  M.  Natalis. — 
Vet.  Rom.  Cal. 

Meditrina  was  the  goddess  of  medicines,  and  her  festi- 
vals were  celebrated  today,  probably  because  this  is  rather 
a  critical  time  of  year  for  complaints.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  Romans  should  havu  made  her  ofFerino;s  of  fruit, 
as  experience  taught  them  that  the  living  a  good  deal  on 
good  ripe  fruits,  so  far  from  producing  the  bowel  complaints 
which  now  prevail,  are,  of  all  other  diets,  the  most  likely 
to  mollify  the  effects  of  these  Au^.umnal  Epidemics,  by 
keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  blood  cool. 
A  large  quantity  of  certain  fruits  greedily  devoured  by  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  them,  may  now  and  then  bring  on 
violent  disorders  of  the  stomach ;  but  the  constant  habit 
of  eating  fruit,  is  what  we  insist  on  as  a  salutary  practice. 
See  our  article  Hygeia,  September  20. 

Hygeia.  —  This  being  the  feast  of  Meditrinalia,  de- 
scribed above,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  compose  our 
Salutary  Article  today  with  accounts  of  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  mind,  which  has  of  late  become  the  subject  of  nume- 
rous discussions  among  physicians ;  we  mean.  Spectral 
Illusions,    which  in  reality  depend  on    an  overexcited    or 
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otherwise  disordered  state  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  disease 
against  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  its  unhappy  patients 
would  be  willing  to  invoke  Meditrina,  more  perhaps  than 
against  many  other  complaints,  which  are  really  more 
painful  and  dangerous.  We  have  known  many  persons  incur 
this  malady  about  the  decline  of  the  year  now  fast  approach- 
ing, owing  to  the  previous  injurious  use  of  mercury,  calomel, 
and  opium,  and  even  the  use  of  strong  and  ardent  spirits, 
and  other  injurious  stimuli.  For  its  cure  the  Cibo  di  latte  e 
delfrutio  —  the  wholesome  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  and 
other  light  food,  combined  with  exercise  and  care  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  is  the  best  remedy.  In  order  to  clear  the 
way  to  a  just  notion  of  these  diseases,  we  shall  offer  the 
following  attempt  at  an  arrangement. 

Illustration  and  Arrangement  of  the  Effects  of  the  Ima- 
gination.—  We  have  so  frequently  alluded  to  the  disordered 
images  which  occur  in  various  diseases,  that  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  offer  some  sort  of  explanation  of  their  causes, 
arranged  according  to  their  varieties,  which  may  serve  as  a 
paper  of  reference  for  our  readers,  who  will  find  detached 
relations  of  this  kind  scattered  throughout  our  Calendar. 

By  the  Imagination,  we  understand  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  images  of  external  things  in  the  mind,  either 
simply  or  in  their  various  combinations.  The  images  may 
be  thus  classed  : — 

1.  Images  of  Perception,  as  when  I  look  at  a  renlly  exist- 
ing body  actually  present. 

2.  Images  of  Thought  or  mental  images  which  are  the 
subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  seem  to  be  faint  and  waning 
resemblances  of  their  real  external  types.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  when  we  perceive  a  real  object,  it  is  by  means 
of  our  senses,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  brain  appended 
thereunto ;  so  that  what  we  call  the  perception  of  objects, 
is,  in  fact,  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  certain  confi- 
gurations of  our  organs,  which  external  objects  produce  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  these  configurations  shall  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  varieties  of  the  objects  which  excite  them,  so 
as  to  convey  to  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  those  objects; 
the  nervous  bodily  organs  being,  as  it  were,  the  medium 
between  the  Mind  itself  and  the  external  world.  And  fur- 
ther, our  Organs  are  kept  in  a  fit  state  to  become  such  a 
medium  by  the  Principle  of  Life.  Now  it  seems  that  the 
Images  of  Thought  are  fainter  repetitions  of  the  said  confi- 
gurations of  our  Organs,  and  which  serve  to  constitute  our 
stock  of  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  store 
up  and  recollect  the  images  of  absent  objects.    Imagination, 
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witli  respect  to  the  Images  of  Thought,  is  the  power  of  form- 
ing new  combinations  out  of  the  recollected  materials  of  our 
perceptions ;  thus,  we  can  think  of  a  horse  with  a  fox's  tail, 
but  we  must  have  perceived  beforehand  both  of  these  objects 
separately,  before  we  could  so  combine  them  in  fancy. 
Images  of  Thought  then  illustrate  the  proposition  of  the 
Philosopher  Kant,  that  we  know  Objects  only  in  relation 
to  the  Subject.  We  can  imagine,  in  thought,  not  only  the 
figure  of  a  person,  but  their  voice,  smell,  and  touch,  because 
the  actions  of  the  Brain,  which  produce  images,  are 
repeated,  and,  as  it  were,  called  up  voluntarily  by  the 
Mind. 

3.  Images  i>f  Sleep  or  Dreams  are  in  fact  the  aforesaid 
Images  of  Thought,  and  only  differ  in  this,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  external  objects  being  withdrawn,  and  our  whole 
attention  being  fixed  on  the  Images  of  Thought,  these  take 
place  with  a  degree  of  strength  and  vividity  almost  peculiar 
to  sleep ;  and  the  Mind,  having  no  external  impressions  to 
compare  with  them,  believes  them  to  be  real  objects.  Great 
varieties  of  scenery  also  are  produced  in  dreams  by  the 
power  of  imagination,  that  is,  by  the  power  every  Organ  of 
the  Brain  possesses  of  acting  spontaneously.  Different 
Organs  in  various  degrees  of  imperfect  sleep  and  of  vigi- 
lance act  together,  and  the  combinations  of  images  are 
infinite.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  Brain  called  the  Organ 
of  Ideality,  from  its  power  to  excite  and  give  a  poetical 
colouring  to  our  ideas  or  Images  of  Thought ;  and  persons 
with  this  organ,  which  lies  in  the  lateral  and  upper  part  of 
the  head,  (see  above  pp.  468,  469,)  have  the  most  splendid 
and  romantic  thoughts  and  dreams.  When  the  portion  of 
the  Brain  immediately  behind  this  organ  is  larger  than  ordi- 
nary, it  disposes  persons  to  be  superstitious  ;  and  it  is  called 
Organ  of  Supernaturality,  and  is  described,  September  26, 
page  506.  It  gives  the  same  character  to  the  dreams, 
and  to  the  thoughts  of  its  possessor.  Our  dreams  too,  just 
like  our  thoughts,  are  influenced  by  the  character  of  our 
minds  as  respects  Hope,  Fear,  Philosophical  acumen,  and 
so  on.  See  the  account  of  the  terrifically  splendid  dreams 
we  have  related  October  20  of  this  Calendar. 

4.  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion  or  Spectral  Impressions 
seem  to  be  the  Images  of  Thought  occurring  while  we  are 
yet  awake,  with  all  the  vividity  and  apparent  reality  with 
which  the  Images  of  Sleep  are  usually  accompanied ;  so  as 
often  to  deceive  the  patient  into  a  belief  that  he  sees  real 
objects.  Hence  Ghosts,  Phantoms,  and  a  thousand  imagi- 
nary creatures  of  terror. 

These  spectral  images  vary  in  kind ;  and  their  varieties, 
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however  apparently  infinite,  may  be  divided  into  several 
kinds.  The  common  ocular  spectra  seem  to  take  place  in  the 
retina,  and  are  of  various  sorts;  they  are  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Darwin  in  Zoonomia.  But  the  spectral 
impressions  of  the  most  fearful  nature,  are  those  which 
appear  to  us  to  take  place  by  the  morbid  and  spontaneous 
activity  of  more  deepseated  parts  of  the  Brain,  and  perhaps 
consist  in  morbid  actions  of  the  Organs  of  Form  and  Colour, 
and  sometimes  of  Sound  also.  They  are  exemplified  in  the 
Spectres  or  false  appearances  of  absent  persons,  hideous 
and  fanciful  figures,  and  other  phantasms  of  a  disordered 
brain.  What  is  called  the  Blue  Devils  belong  to  this  class. 
This  last  sort  of  Spectral  Illusions  generally  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  which  accompanies  it ; 
other  organs,  as  those  of  Fear,  Hope,  Supernaturality,  and 
Ideality,  partake  usually  of  the  cerebral  irritation ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  Spectral  Illusions  are  often  accompanied 
with  a  deep  and  gloomy  melancholy  —  a  frightful  despond- 
ency—  a  mysterious  awe  of  something  supernatural  —  too 
intense  and  too  peculiar  to  be  described  in  words,  and  of 
which  experience  can  alone  furnish  the  reader  with  any 
Idea.  This  state  of  Brain  is  a  real  disease;  and  though  it 
comes  and  goes,  or  appears  to  happen  to  persons  without 
affecting  their  health,  it  is,  like  other  diseases  of  the  head, 
often  roused  into  action  by  some  latent,  and  perhaps  unper- 
ceived  disorder  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  it  should  be 
treated  medicinally  by  purgatives,  bodily  exercise,  and  di- 
version of  mind. 

The  above  disease  is  distinct  from,  though  closely  allied 
to,  those  morbid  and  fixed  errors  of  thought  which  take 
place  in  Hypochondriasis  and  Insanity,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  open  too  wide  a  field  of  investigation ;  and  we 
should  be  induced,  if  we  entered  therein,  to  range  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  our  work.     See  October  2. 

We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  spectra  to 
relieve  people  from  the  terrors  to  which  their  appearance 
has  often  subjected  them.  We  have  known  persons  who 
have  been  deceived  by  them, and  have  related  their  intercourse 
with  Spirits,  and  with  the  Manes  of  the  dead.  We  have 
known  others,  of  philosophical  minds,  who  have  been  able 
to  recognise  them  as  phantoms  of  the  brain,  and  have  com- 
pared them  with  the  external  objects  in  the  room  through 
which  they  appeared  to  pass,  but  who  nevertheless  could 
not  get  rid  of  them  without  medical  means.  For  various 
illustrations  of  all  which,  we  beg  to  refer  to  our  February  18, 
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p.  65  ;  April  25,  p.  190  ;  September  24,  September  26,  Oc- 
tober 2,  October  20,  October  22,  and  November  2, 1 7,  and  24. 
There  is  one  fearful  consideration  with  regard  to  this 
disease,  that  though  a  particular  organization  of  the  brain 
be  most  conducive  to  it  under  its  most  moody  and  myste- 
rious form,  yet  all  persons  may,  by  disorder  of  the  cerebral 
parts,  become  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  it.  And  as  from 
the  common  law  of  coincidences,  there  will  often  appear  to 
be  imposing  events  connected  with  these  spectres,  the  un- 
wary may  be  led  thereby  into  a  belief  of  their  real  existence  as 
prophetic  agents,  and  may  become  superstitious  in  despite  of 
philosophy.  If  this  account  of  the  disease  should  contribute 
to  prepare  any  persons  against  such  credulity,  we  shall 
have  rendered  them  an  essential  service,  by  explaining  the 
physical  cause  of  their  apprehensions,  and  pointing  out  the 
remedy. 

CoELUM.  —  At  this  time  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the 
days  is  still  sufficient  to  warm  the  earth,  and  cause  a  large 
ascent  of  vapour,  that  the  chilling  frosty  nights,  which 
are  also  generally  very  calm,  condense  into  mists ;  differing 
from  clouds  only  in  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Now  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed, 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  checked 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 

Thence  expanding  far, 

The  huge  dusk  gradual  swallows  up  the  plain : 
Vanish  the  woods ;  the  diniseen  river  seems 
Sullen  and  slow   to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Even  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressed,  the  Sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt  his  wide  refracted  ray ; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broadened  orb, 
He  frights  the  nations.     Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear,  and,  wiUlered  o'er  the  waste, 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic. 

Equation  of  Time. —  As  the  Sun  is  now  before  a  well 
regulated  clock,  or  apparent  before  mean  time,  to  find  the 
latter  we  must  subtract  the  numbers  in  the  following  Table 
from  the  hour  as  given  by  the  dial. 

M.      S. 

Sept.  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial    subtract  0  2 

6th,    1  39 

11th,    3  21 

16th,    — 5  5 

21st,     6  50 

26th,    8  33 
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OCTOBER.     WEINMONAT.     VINOSUS. 


<Bttohtx  1.  St.  Remigius  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St. 
Bavo  Anchoret.  St.  Piat  Martyr.  St.  Wasmil 
Confessor  Patron  of  Conde.-  St.  Fidharleus 
Abbot  of  Ireland. 

0  rises  at  vi.  11'.  and  sets  at  v.  49'. 

The  Festival  of  the  Rosary  takes  place  today  if  it 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  but  if  it  do  not,  then  the  feast  is  deferred 
till  the  first  Sunday  afterwards.  This  festival  was  instituted 
to  implore  divine  mercy  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  to 
thank  the  Almighty  for  the  protection  of  the  faithful  against 
infidels;  particularly  in  the  signal  instance  of  the  miraculous 
victory  of  Lepanto  in  1571.  "  The  Rosary,"  says  Butler, 
"  is  a  practice  of  devotion,  in  which,  by  fifteen  Our  Fathers, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Hail  Marys,  the  faithful  are 
taught  to  honour  our  divine  Redeemer  in  the  fifteen  prin- 
cipal mysteries  of  his  Holy  Life,  and  of  his  Holy  Mother." 
The  word  Miriam  or  Mary,  adds  Butler,  is  expounded  by 
St.  Jerome  to  signify,  in  Hebrew,  a  Star  of  the  Sea,  or 
Better  Sea;  and,  in  Chaldaic,  a  Lady.  Both  the  names. 
Lady  and  Seastar,  admirably  agree  to  her  who  is  the  glorious 
queen  of  heaven,  and  our  Star  and  Patroness  in  the  stormy 
Sea  of  this  World."— 5m/ /er'.s  Lives,  x  26. 

St.  Remigius,  an  apostle  of  the  French,  was  born  in  the 
year  439,  and  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  when  he 
was  only  tw^entytwo  years  of  age.  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
by  Remigius ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  supposed 
that  the  French  monarchs  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Most 
Christian  King  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church."  This  saint 
was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  sanctity, 
and  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  He  is  said  to  have  caused 
many  hundreds  of  people  to  be  punished  with  death  for 
witchcraft.  He  died  in  his  ninetysixth  year,  and  was  in- 
terred with  solemn  pomp  in  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Christopher.  His  remains  were  translated  in  1049,  by  order 
of  Leo  IX.,  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  in  the  city  of  Rheims  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  removal,  his  festival  was  directed 
to  be  kept  on  the  1st  of  October. 

This  saint  is  called  Remy  by  abbreviation. 

Kalendae  Octobris. — Martis  tutela, — Rom.  Cal. 
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Chronology. — Henry  III.  was  born  at  Winchester  in   1207. 
Queen  Mary  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1554. 

Diana. — Pheasant  shooting  begins  today,  agreeably  to 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  Great  Britain.  The  Pointer 
and  the  Spaniel  are  now  in  universal  requisition,  as  every 
sort  of  game  may  be  now  legally  killed  till  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary. Sommerville  describes  the  value  and  habits  of  the 
Setter,  in  some  verses  beginning 

When  Autumn  smiles,  all  beauteous  in  decay, 
And  paints  each  chequered  grove  with  varied  hues, 
My  Setter  ranges  in  the  newshorn  fields. 

See  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  2d  edit.  p.  325. 

Hare  hunting  is  now  commonly  resorted  to  as  an  amuse- 
ment in  places  where  those  animals  abound.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Thomson  : — 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  Hare  ! 
Scared  from  the  Corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Retired :  the  rushy  fen ;  the  ragged  furze, 
Stretched  o'er  the  stony  heath;   the  stubble  cliapt ; 
The  thistly  lawn;  the  thickentangled  broom; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  withered  fern ; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  Sun, 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution;  though  she  sits 
Concealed,  with  folded  ears,  unsleeping  eves, 
By  nature  raised  to  take  th'  horizon  in. 
And  head  couched  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.     The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth;  and  deep. 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
Witli  every   breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once: 
Tiie  pack  full  opening  various;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild  for  the  chase;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mixed  in  mad  tumult  and  discordant  joy. 

Sommerville  thus  describes  the  different  sorts  of  Hounds, 
and  proposes  some  precautions,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
inexperienced  Sportsman : — 

A  different  hound  for  every  different  chase, 
Select  with  judgment;  nor  the  timorous  Hare, 
O'ermatched,  destroy,  but  leave  that  vile  offence 
To  the  mean,  murderous,  coursing  crew,  intent 
On  blood  and  spoil.     O  blast  their  hopes,  just  Heaven! 
And  all  their  painful  drudgeries  repay 
With  disappointment  and  severe  remorse. 
But  above  all  take  heed,  nor  mix  thy  hounds 
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Of  different  kinds;  discordant  sounds  shall  grate 
Thy  ears  offended,  and  a  lagging  line 
Of  babbling  curs  disgrace  thy  broken  pack. 
But  if  the  amphibious  Otter  be  thy  chase, 
Or  stately  Stag,  that  o'er  the  woodland  reigns ; 
Or  if  the  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 
Dehght  thy  ravished  ears;  the  deepflewed  hound 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure ; 
Whose  ears  downhantjing  from  his  thick  round  head 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  clanging  voice 
Awake  the  mountain  Echo  in  her  cell. 
And  shake  the  forests;  the  bold  Talbot  kind 
Of  these  the  prime,  as  white  as  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  begin  hunting  at  day- 
break, instead  of  the  late  hour  now  adopted.  Thus  Milton, 
in  I'Allegro : — 

Oft  listning  how  the  Hounds  and  Horn, 
Cherely  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
I'Vora  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
To  tlie  wild  woods  echoing  shrill. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  the  breed  and  qualities  of 
Dogs,  may  consult  a  curious  memoir  by  M.  Cuvier  of  Paris, 
on  the  varieties  of  the  Dog ;  also  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  Bing- 
ley's  Animal  Biography,  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  and  a  very 
interesting  little  book  on  the  sagacity  of  Dogs  illustrated  by 
numerous  authentic  Stories,  published  by  Taylor,  and  called 
Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacitv  of  the  Dosf. 

The  business  of  decoying  wildfowl  is,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, appointed  to  begin  today  in  the  Fen  Countries. 

The  flight  of  aquatic  wildfowl  is  very  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Geese,  who  fly  in  figures  so  much  resembling 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  they  are  vulgarly  said 
to  imitate  them.  Mr.  White  of  Selborne  has  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  flight  of  different  fowls,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  his  native  place. 


©ctohcr  2.     Guardian  Angels.     St.  Thojnas  Bp. 
St.  Leodegarius  Bp.  and  Martyr. 

"  Among  the  adorable  dispensations  of  divine  mercy," 
says  Butler,  "  it  is  not  the  least  that  he  has  established  a 
communion  of  spiritual  commerce  between  us  on  earth 
and  his  Holy  Angels,  whose  companions  we  hope  to  be  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  glory."  The  Christians  entertained  the 
doctrine  of  Guardian  Angels  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  still  more  ancient 
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doctrine  of  Tutelary  Genii  held  by  the  Oriental  nations,  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Romans.  This  doctrine  both  pagan  and 
Christian  was  also  accompanied  by  the  belief  of  Evil  Spirits, 
and  was  entangled  in  various  strange  opinions  respecting 
good  and  evil  Stars,  Luck,  the  Fates,  and  other  supersti- 
tions. We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  unravel  the  pages 
of  history  so  as  to  conduct  the  religious  inquirer  through 
all  these  intricate  mazes  to  the  very  agreeable  doctrine  of 
Guardian  Angels  celebrated  by  the  catholic  church  today. 
But  we  can  safely  refer  to  the  able  illustration  of  this  subject, 
considered  as  scriptural,  in  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  x. 
p.  37.  More  particulars  respecting  Angels  are  already  re- 
corded by  us  under  the  description  of  Michaelmas  Day ; 
see  also  All  Saints'  Day.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  argument  in 
Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  Part  iii.  p.  14. 

Hygeia. —  Although  the  next  month  has  been  usually 
considered  as  more  productive  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
the  vapours  or  spleen  than  any  other ;  yet  we  have  known 
a  sort  of  epidemical  hypochondriasis  and  low  spirits  occur 
about  this  time  ;  and  though  we  closely  connect  this  disease 
with  the  autumnal  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  bile  which  follows  them,  accompanied  by  irritation 
of  the  liver,  with  which  certain  parts  of  the  brain  sympa- 
thise ;  nevertheless,  the  whole  train  of  morbid  phenomena 
alluded  to  so  often  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  patients 
at  once,  that  we  cannot  help  referring  it  to  atmosphe- 
rical peculiarities.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
year  1810,  when,  about  this  time  of  year,  innumerable  cases 
of  hepatic  hypochondriasis  occurred  in  certain  districts  in 
England. 

This  disorder  consists,  as  to  its  bodily  symptoms,  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  a  peculiar 
tightness  in  the  epigastric  regions;  and  an  inflammatory 
action  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  causes  fear  in  general. 
Hence  the  Cerebral  parts,  sympathising  with  the  Viscera  of 
the  Abdomen,  produce  a  train  of  mental  symptoms  which  are 
very  peculiar.  The  complaint  begins  by  unusual  gloom  and  a 
sensation  of  fear,  without  the  patient's  knowing  what  object  he 
is  afraid  off;  then  he  fixes  his  dreads  on  a  thousand  imaginary 
evils,  or  else  seeks  to  dwell  on  those  which  appear  to  him 
the  most  inevitable  ;  as  death,  disease,  or  the  future  punish- 
ment of  hell,  to  avoid  the  continual  apprehension  of  which 
he  sometimes  commits  suicide.  As  the  disease  advances, 
persons  of  certain  fanciful  minds  will  believe  themselves  to 
be  made  of  glass,  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  to  have  a  thou- 
sand imaginary  complaints:  and  as  the  shades  between  a 
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just  and  healthy,  and  a  morbid  and  false  view  of  external 
things,  and  their  various  moral  and  physical  relations,  are 
very  fine  and  ill  defined  ;  so  in  a  disease  which  comprehends 
every  variety  of  insane  imagination,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
say  when,  or  to  what  extent,  the  patient  is  recovered.  Hy- 
pochondriacal ideas  are  also  apt  to  return  in  dreams,  after 
our  waking  thoughts  are  restored  to  a  healthy  state.  One 
very  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  slighter  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, is  the  very  vivid  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  early 
childhood,  and  the  representation  of  long  forgotten  images  to 
the  memory.  On  her  tablet,  where  we  had  regarded  them, 
as  long  ago  effaced  by  numberless  subsequent  impressions, 
do  they  return  with  a  force  and  power  over  the  mind  so  pecu- 
liar that  words  will  not  convey  it  to  persons  who  have  no 
experience  on  the  subject.  We  seem,  when  plunged  in  a 
reverie  of  infantine  recollections,  to  exist  again  as  a  child, 
and,  by  a  morbid  abstraction  from  external  impressions,  we 
so  make  the  recollected  images  present,  that  we  startle  to 
find  ourselves  grown  up,  and  amid  a  far  different  and  more 
matured  state  of  things  than  what  we  had  left  in  the  region 
of  fancy.  Of  the  cause  of  the  thrilling  and  pecuhar  pleasures 
attendant  on  early  images  recollected  in  after  life,  at  any 
time,  physicians  and  philosophers  are  professedly  ignorant. 
Phrenologists  have  referred  them  to  the  peculiar  motions 
of  the  new  fibres  of  the  brain  when  adapting  themselves  to 
the  reproduction  of  early  chains  of  thought.  All  the  mate- 
rial fabric  of  the  brain,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  chano-ed 
and  replaced  by  secretion  :  the  newly  formed  atoms  conform 
themselves  to  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  preserve  personal 
identity,  and  to  reproduce  ideas  of  memory  ;  and  when  these 
new  atoms  are  exerted  to  represent  the  old  ideas,  a  peculiar 
sensation  is  produced.  This  reasoning,  however,  appears 
to  us  vague  and  inconclusive ;  and,  while  we  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  a  distinct  mind  operating  reciprocally  on  matter 
through  the  intervention  of  living  organs,  we  refrain  from 
offering  any  hypothetical  explanation  of  phenomena  too 
closely  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  self  and  of  our 
own  existence,  to  become  the  subject  of  demonstration. 
We  detail  the  facts  because  they  are  curious. 

When  these  early  recollections  occur  in  hypochon- 
driasis, they  become  often  insupportable;  but  at  other 
times  lead  to  numberless  pleasing  illusions;  and  if  unac- 
companied with  disagreeable  Visions,  terrifying  dreams  of 
wild  and  gigantic  imagery,  or  by  unnatural  fears,  then  has 
such  visionary  bliss  as  we  have  alluded  to  been  lost  with 
regret  by  the  patients  when  cured.  But  these  are  rare 
instances.     Leaving  now  the  metaphysicians  to  an  infinitude 
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of  speculations  on  Mind,  Life,  and  Matter,  to  which  these 
reflections  lead,  we  shall  subjoin  a  simple  and  often  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  disease  in  question: — MM.  Rise  early 
and  fatigue  the  body  with  exercise ;  eat  vegetable  and  fruit 
diet,  and  have  recourse  to  diversion  of  mind  ;  take  5  gr.  Pil. 
Hydrarg.  every  other  night,  accompanied  by  aperient  vege- 
table diet  drinks. —  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  Phrenology,  and 
Dr.  Gall  in  his  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  have  well  described 
the  sorts  of  persons  most  liable  to  this  disorder.  We  shall 
resume  the  subject. 

We  subjoin  the  following  lines  by  Dessaouls,  said  to 
be  written  after  a  state  of  mental  illusion  of  the  above 
kind : — 

Written  hy  a  Madman  on  a  Rock  in  the  Highlands. 

TO  INSANITY. 

Hail,  mysterious  Disease,  thine  imagining  power 

Refreshes  my  sorrowful  Brain, —  for  to  thee 
I  owe  that  I  view  in  this  old  faded  flower, 

The  image  of  her  who  once  pluckt  it  for  me. 
What  rapturous  thought!    and  what  mystic  emotion, 

Have  arisen  in  my  soul,  now  these  scenes  are  reviewed. 
Since  the  Idol  of  Love's  hut  too  transient  devotion 

By  aid  of  thy  magic  hath  here  been  renewed. 
Now  the  garb  that  she  wore,  and  the  camel  she  rode  on, 

Can  reflect  from  the  rocks  and  the  dells  that  are  there, 
Where  nothing  is  left  but  the  ground  that  she  trod  on, 

The  print  of  her  foot  who  now  wanders  afar. 
Then  leave  me  to  dwell  in  the  cinnamon  dale. 

Under  widespreading  favour  of  cedar  and  palm, 
Where  the  streamlet  that  waters  the  Violet  Vale, 

Shall  lull  me  to  daydreams,  or  let  me  be  calm. 
I  will  walk  the  rough  sides  of  yon  untrodden  mountain, 

And  live  with  her  Spirit  ideal  alone. 
And  mingle  Love's  tears  with  that  clear  crystal  fountain, 

Thrice  holy  since  whylome  she  called  it  her  own. 
Then  tell  me  not,  saneminded  metaphysician. 

That  the  Spirit  of  Love  is  no  Fantasia  real. 
Can  philosophy's  pride,  can  the  subtile  logician. 

Define  what  is  Trueness,  from  what  is  Ideal  ? 
What  is  Life  but  a  Dream,  a  mere  play  of  the  Thought, 

A  Vision  to  two  ne'er  presented  the  same, 
A  meteor  blaze  that  may  vanish  in  nought. 

Who  shall  ken  where  it  goes,  who  can  know  whence  it  came  ? 
In  thee  am  I  happy  while  Fantomes  appear, 

But  they  spoke  of  that  demonlike  torturer  Truth, 
Till  I  startled  to  find  that  herself  was  not  here. 

Begone,  boasted  Reason,  for  pity  and  ruth. 
But  though  Fortune  and  Fate  have  determined  to  wean  us 

Away  from  each  other  in  far  distant  clime, 
And  have  planted  rocks,  rivers,  and  mountains  between  us, 

May  we  meet  once  again,  though  it  be  the  last  time. 
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May  we  then  in  Destruction's  all  bloodbestained  tresses, 

While  passion  and  anguish  infuriate  lower, 
May  she  stab  herself  there,  'midst  impassioned  caresses, 

And  in  fury  destroy  me  the  very  same  hour. 
For  I  zveen  that  of  Life  and  Death's  ultimate  junction 

The  waning  idea  will  eternally  last : 
In   Nature's  transforming  allvarying  function. 

That  never  one  species  of  thought  can  he  past. 
'Tis  eternal, — 'tis   long,  —  tny  soul  thrills  with  its   horror, 

Yet   infinite  bliss  can   be  wearisome  never, 
At  the  wreck  of  Time's  minions  Today  and  Tomorrow, — 

To  die  at  the  feet  of  dear  Emma  for  ever .' 

See  October  20. 


(©ttober  3.    St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.    St.  Gerard 
Martyr  Abbot.     The  Two  Eioalds  Martyrs. 

St.  Dionysius,  celebrated  today,  was  a  member  of  the 
illustrious  Senate  of  the  Areopagites,  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  who  was  summoned 
to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  the  Areopagus,  where 
Plato  had  long  before  been  examined  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  doctrines.  St.  Paul  here  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
boldness  and  magnanimity,  and  Dionysius,  after  being 
converted,  was  by  him  ordained  Bishop  of  Athens  as  early 
as  the  year  51  of  our  aera.  These  facts  appear  to  have 
been  principally  collected  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Diony- 
sius of  Corinth.  These  Saints  are  both  to  be  distinguished 
from  St.  Denys  of  France,  with  whom  they  have  been  con- 
founded in  many  of  our  Calendars.     See  October  9. 

Ghronology. — Barclay  the  Apologist  of  the  Quakers  died  in  1690. 

CoELUM.  —  October  usually  sets  in  with  fair  weather; 
the  mists,  however,  are  apt  to  prevail  much  in  the  morning, 
and  the  nights  are  cool,  indeed  cold,  whenever  the  wind  is 
northerly.  We  have  known  the  first  frosts  happen  on  this 
day  or  yesterday ;  but  the  cold  is  by  no  means  set  in,  and 
on  the  whole,  October  is  a  fine  and  pleasant  month. 

Urania.  —  We  subjoin,  for  the  use  of  astronomical 
readers,  the  following  Method  of  distinguishing  the  Constella- 
tions conspicuous  this  month.  At  half  past  nine  we  may  mark 
the  following  appearances. 

In  the  western  hemisphere,  but  very  near  to  the  meridian 
in  the  north,  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear ;  of 
course  we  must  look  more  to  the  westward  for  the  remain- 
ing five.  Drawing  a  line  from  the  sixth  through  the 
seventh,  we  do  not  perceive  the  brilliancy  of  ArCturus,  for 
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he  is  now  under  our  horizon.  In  the  west  northwest  is  the 
Northern  Crown ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  zenith  through 
the  first  star  of  it,  passes  through  two  bright  stars  in  mid- 
heaven,  which  are  the  second  and  third  of  the  Dragon ;  the 
second  being  the  most  to  the  northward.  About  the  same 
height  in  the  west  by  north  is  the  first  of  the  Harp,  called 
Lucida  Lyrae  ;  and  in  the  west,  halfway  between  midheaven 
and  the  horizon,  the  two  bright  stars,  which  are  the  first  of 
Hercules  and  the  first  of  the  Crown,  the  first  of  Hercules 
being  the  most  westernly.  A  line  drawn  between  the  first 
of  Hercules  and  the  first  of  the  Crown,  passes  between  two 
stars  of  inferior  brightness,  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  line. 
The  highest  of  these  stars  is  the  second,  the  lowest  is  the 
third  of  Hercules  :  they  are  about  two  degrees  distant  each 
from  the  other.  Directing  our  view  to  the  west  by  south, 
we  discover  the  whole  constellation  of  the  Swan:  the  second 
star  being  rather  lower  down  than  the  Harp ;  and  the  first 
being  about  midway  between  the  second  and  the  zenith. 
You  remember,  that  to  find  the  second  of  the  Swan,  you 
draw  a  line  from  the  first  of  the  Harp  to  the  Dolphin,  and 
the  second  of  the  Swan  is  rather  nearer  to  the  first  of  the 
Harp  than  the  middle  point  in  this  line.  The  third  of  the 
Swan  we  find  by  its  being  rather  nearer  the  first  than  the 
middle  point  of  the  line,  joining  the  first  and  second  of  this 
constellation.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  distinguished  by 
being  the  two  brightest  stars  on  each  side  of  the  third,  and 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  it :  a  line  drav,  n  from  the 
zenith  to  the  first  of  the  Harp  passes  rather  to  the  west  of 
the  fourth  of  the  Swan. 

Looking  to  the  southwest,  we  distinguish  the  first  of  the 
Eagle  below  zenith  from  its  superior  brilliancy,  and  by  it 
we  are  easily  directed  to  the  four  stars  of  the  Dolphin,  which 
are  higher  up,  and  more  to  the  south.  We  may  now  take 
notice  of  two  stars  accompanying  the  first  of  the  Eagle ; 
the  farthest  off,  or  the  second  of  the  Eagle,  being  below,  but 
little  more  than  two  degrees  from  him ,  the  third  is  higher 
up,  but  not  two  degrees  from  the  first. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  we  perceive,  near  the  meridian, 
but  above  midheaven,  the  first  star  of  Pegasus,  and  of 
course  are  directed  by  him  to  the  second,  which  is  higher 
up,  but  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  meridian.  In  the 
southeast,  but  lower  down,  is  the  first  of  Androrjieda ;  and 
to  the  south  of  it,  but  lower  down  in  midheaven,  the  third 
of  Pegasus.  The  position  of  these  stars  will,  from  their 
making  a  square,  easily  discover  them  to  us.  The  three 
stars  in  Aries  are  below  midheaven  in  the  east  southeast, 
and  direct  us  to  draw  a  line  through  them  from  the  zenith 
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to  the  horizon,  by  which  we  shall  discover,  at  equal  distance 
from  them,  the  second  of  Andromeda  above  midheaven, 
and  the  first  of  Cetus  or  the  Whale  near  the  horizon.  Both 
these  stars  are  of  equal  brightness,  and  brighter  than  the 
star  about  three  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  first  of  the 
Whale,  which  is  the  third  in  that  constellation.  The 
Pleiades  are  to  the  north  of  east,  and  in  the  line  between 
them  and  the  zenith  we  distinguish,  by  its  superior  bright- 
ness, the  third  of  Andromeda.  In  east  by  north,  but  near 
the  horizon,  we  recognise  Aldebaran,  with  his  companion, 
the  Hyades.  A  line  drawn  from  the  zenith  to  the  east  north- 
east, points  out  first  to  us  Cassiopeia's  Chair  near  to  the 
zenith  ;  in  midheaven,  the  first  in  Perseus  ;  lower  down,  but 
to  the  southward,  the  second  of  Perseus,  with  the  small 
stars  in  the  Head  of  Medusa ;  and  higher  up  than  Aldebaran, 
is  the  second  of  the  Bull.  Having  now  sufficiently  distin- 
guished the  first  of  Perseus,  you  may  notice  a  star  of  infe- 
rior brightness  within  five  degrees  above  him,  which  is  the 
third  of  Perseus  ;  and  within  four  degrees  below  him  a  star 
of  the  same  brightness  as  the  third,  which  is  the  fourth  of 
Perseus. 

Capella  cannot  fail  of  striking  us  in  the  northeast  by 
east,  with  his  companion  about  eight  degrees  more  to  the 
north.  We  may  now  notice  near  Capella  three  smaller 
stars  :  that  which  is  about  three  degrees  and  a  half  below 
him,  is  the  fifth  of  the  Waggoner ;  and  the  two  stars  about 
three  degrees  below  the  fifth,  are  the  sixth  and  seventh 
of  the  same  constellation,  the  sixth  being  the  most  south- 
ernly. 

The  Great  Bear  is  in  both  hemispheres ;  the  third  star 
being  on  the  meridian  in  the  north,  the  first  and  second  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  consequently  the  remainder  of 
the  seven  stars  in  the  western  hemisphere.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  zenith  to  the  north  northwest,  passes  through  the 
four  stars  of  Ursa  Minor  or  the  Lesser  Bear  in  midheaven  : 
and  to  the  north  of  this  line,  between  these  four  stars  and 
the  sixth  of  Ursa  Major,  you  distinguish  the  first  of  the 
Dragon.  To  the  west  of  northwest  is  the  Corona  Septen- 
trionalis  near  the  horizon :  above  it,  but  below  midheaven, 
the  second  and  third  of  the  Dragon,  the  second  most  west- 
ernly,  and  the  distance  between  them  about  four  degrees. 
In  the  west  northwest  below  midheaven  is  the  first  of  the 
Harp,  and  near  the  horizon  the  two  first  stars  of  Hercules 
and  the  Serpentarius.  The  group  formed  by  the  Northern 
Crown,  the  second  and  third  of  the  Dragon,  the  first  of  the 
Harp,  and  the  two  first  stars  of  Hercules  and  the  Serpent- 
bearer,  will   demand   attention.      Aldebaran  and  the   two 
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stars  of  inferior  brightness  in  a  line  with  him,  have, 
when  rising,  been  mistaken  for  Orion's  Girdle :  the  three 
stars,  however,  of  this  Belt  of  Orion  are  nearer  toge- 
ther, are  all  of  one  size,  and  rise  rather  more  south  of  the 
east,  near  two  hours  later.  In  the  west  we  may  now  easily 
mark  out  the  Swan,  the  third  star  being  in  midheaven,  the 
first  being  six  degrees  above  it,  and  the  second  being  at  the 
same  height  as  the  first  of  the  Harp ;  the  fourth  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  first  of  the  Swan  and  the  Harp ;  and  the 
fifth  between  the  first  of  the  Swan  and  the  Dolphin,  but 
nearest  to  the  first  of  the  Swan.  In  west  southwest  we 
discover  the  first  of  the  Eagle,  accompanied  by  the  third 
higher  and  more  westernly,  and  the  second  lower  and  a 
little  more  to  the  south. 

Flora. — The  Autumnal  Crocus  or  Saffron  Crocus  Sativus  now  blows  ; 
its  flowers  being  of  a  purplish  pink  colour.  The  neighbourhood  of  Saffron 
Walden  in  Essex  used  to  be  quite  purpled  with  whole  fields  of  these 
flowers  at  tliis  time  of  year;  and  hence  that  town  derived  its  first  name. 
The  Guernsey  Lily  Amaryllis  Surniensis  also  blows  in  the  open  border 
now,  and  exhibits  the  finest  specimen  of  rich  and  intense  crimson  that  we 
are  acquainted  with. 


October  4.      St.  Francis  of  Assisium  Confessor  Foun- 
der of  the  Franciscans  and  Grey  Friars.     St.  Fe- 
tronius.     St.  Amman  Hermit.     St.  Aiirca  Virgin. 
St.  Edivin  King  and  Martyr.     SS.  Marcus  and 
■  others  IVIartyrs.     Martyrs  of  Friers. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Friar  Minors  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  glorious 
life  is  said  by  the  historian  to  have  been  a  miracle  of 
humiUty,  of  which  virtue  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
examples  that  the  catholic  church  can  boast  of,  and  of 
which  he  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  of  his 
profession,  and  of  which  we  see  too  often  the  contrast  in 
the  ambitious  and  selfopinionated  Clergy  of  modern  times. 
St.  Francis  was  born  at  Assisium  in  Umbria  in  1182.  His 
father's  names  were  Peter  Bernardon,  and  that  of  his  mother 
was  Pica ;  both  parents  were  persons  of  good  property.  In 
reading  his  life,  elaborately  written  by  Butler,  we  are  struck 
with  this  fact,  that  his  habits,  profession,  and  humble  cha- 
racter, combined  with  stupendous  Christian  energies,  result- 
ed not  from  education  or  the  example  of  company,  but  from 
ail  original  activity  in  the  superior  sentiments  of  his  mind, 
being,  as  it  were,  fitted  by  Organization  for  his  calling,  in 
a  way  which  is  scripturally  expressed  by  a  large  measure  of 
talents  —  For  of  ever?/ man  it  shall  be  expected,  according;  as 
it  is  measured  unto  him.     He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
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another  illustrious  Saint  who  bears  this  name,  St.  Francis 
of  Sales,  also  a  Confessor,  celebrated  January  29 ;  and 
St.  Francis  de  Xavier  the  celebrated  worker  of  miracles 
and  apostle  of  the  east,  December  3  ;  which  the  reader  may- 
refer  to.     See  Index  under  Mutiastic  Orders. 

CoELUM.  —  October  is  generally  a  fine  month,  and, 
when  dry  and  warm,  is  perhaps  as  agreeable  as  any  in 
the  year.  Blowing  weather,  however,  with  intervals  of 
showers,  is  now  to  be  expected  to  interchange  with  the 
fine  days  we  allude  to ;  and  an  old  proverb  expresses  a  wish 
for  such  weather,  and  desires 

A  good  October  and  a  good  blast, 
To  blow  the   Hog   acorn  and  mast. 

The  evenings  begin  now  apace  to  draw  in,  as  the' 
phrase  is  ;  and  a  fire  lighted  up  for  tea  in  the  evening, 
and  a  few  hours  of  candlelight  before  bedtime,  have 
been  celebrated  by  literati  as  being  pleasing  circumstances, 
and  a  change  favourable  to  the  Muses,  after  the  long  days 
of  Summer,  when  we  live  almost  out  of  doors. 

Flora. —  Forest  Scenery  now  begins  to  assume  new 
beauties.  No  longer  the  bright  and  verdant  colour  of 
the  leaves  is  seen,  but  the  yellow  and  brown  mellowing 
of  Autumn  coming  on  by  degrees  presents,  under  various 
circumstances  of  weather,  of  progress  towards  decay,  and 
of  difference  in  the  species  of  trees,  such  a  varied  suc- 
cession of  tints  as  can  be  contemplated  at  no  other  time 
of  year.  These  appearances  become  more  striking  as 
Autumn  advances ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  under  the  glowing 
and  refulgent  skies  of  the  Autumnal  months,  that  there  is 
greatest  diversity  of  appearance  in  the  face  of  the  landscape, 
of  which  the  late  William  Gilpin  has  given  so  many  truly 
poetical,  though  at  the  same  time  prosaic  illustrations, 
in  his  Forest  Scenery.  The  following  lines  were  addressed 
to  him  by  a  cotemporary  amateur  draughtsman  of  equal 
merit,  though  less  known  in  the  arts : — 

Sonnet  to  W.   G.     1792. 
For  thee,  the  Uveliest  tints  of  Nature  blow, 

For  thee  the  blushes  mild  at  opening  morn, 
To  thee  'tis  given  to  mark  her  evening  glow, 

And  with  its  vivid  ray  thy  verse   adorn. 
Proceed,  nor  check  thy  fancy's  warmest  flow, 

Nor  dread  the  chilling  of  a  critic's  scorn. 
That  fatal  blast  the  minstrel  ne'er  shall  know 

Who  under  Nature's  lenient  hand  is  born. 
She  with  a  parent's  fondness  goes  before 

And  treads  the  path  thy  ready  step  pursues; 
Mark  but  the  magic  of  her  simple  lore, 

Then  tune  the  song  for  thy  descriptive  Muse, 
For  while  to  thee  she  opens  every  store, 

'Twere  churlish  offered  bounties  to  refuse. 
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Ottuhtt  5.     St.   Placidus  and  others    Martyrs.     St. 

Galla  Widow. 

0  rises  at  vi.  19'.  and  sets  at  v.  41'. 

Pales.- — Sheep  now  are  turned  into  the  stubble  fields, 
wherein  they  roam  about  and  feed  on  the  herbage  that 
grows  among  the  old  cornstalks. 

Hogs  novv  begin  to  be  very  troublesome,  rambling  about 
in  all  directions  after  acorns,  beechmast,  and  other  favou- 
rite food  ;  they  break  through  hedges,  enter  gardens,  and  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.     Bloomfield  has  aptly  observed — 

Of  rambling  Hogs. 

From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste. 

And,  wrangling,  share  the  first  delicious  taste 

Of  fallen  acorns;  yet  but  thinly  found 

Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  ground. 

It  comes ;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave : 

Their  home,  well  pleased,  the  joint  adventurers  leave: 

The  trudging  Sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  young, 

Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briers  among, 

Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 

Where  last  year's  mould'ring  leaves  bestrew  the  ground; 

And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lashed  by  furious  squalls, 

Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls; 

Hot,  thirsty  food  ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 

The  welcome  margin  of  some  rushgrovvn  pool. 

Gilpin's  observations  on  the  herds  of  migratory  Hogs  in 
Hampshire  in  his  Forest  Scenery  are  very  amusing ;  we 
therefore  subjoin  an  extract. 

"  The  first  step  the  swineherd  takes  is  to  investigate 
some  close  sheltered  part  of  the  forest  where  there  is  a  con- 
veniency  of  water,  and  plenty  of  oak  or  beechmast,  the 
former  of  which  he  prefers  when  he  can  have  it  in  abundance. 
He  fixes  next  on  some  spreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of 
which  he  wattles  a  slight  circular  fence  of  the  dimensions 
he  wants ;  and  covering  it  roughly  with  boughs  and  sods, 
he  fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or  fern. 

"  Having  made  this  preparation,  he  collects  his  colony 
among  the  farmers  with  whom  he  commonly  agrees  for  a 
shilling  a  head,  and  will  get  together,  perhaps,  a  herd  of 
five  or  six  hundred  hogs.  Having  driven  them  to  their 
destined  habitation,  he  gives  them  a  plentiful  supper  of 
acorns  or  beechmast  which  he  had  already  provided,  sound- 
ing his  horn  during  the  repast.  He  then  turns  them  into 
the  litter,  where  after  a  long  journey  and  a  hearty  meal 
they  sleep  deliciously. 
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"  The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a  little  around 
them ;  shows  them  the  pool  or  stream  where  they  may  oc- 
casionally drink ;  leaves  them  to  pick  up  the  ofFals  of  the 
last  night's  meal ;  and  as  evening  draws  on  gives  them 
another  plentiful  repast  under  the  neighbouring  trees,  which 
rain  acorns  upon  them  for  an  hour  together,  at  the  sound  of 
his  horn.     He  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 

"  The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the  pains  of  procur- 
ing them  another  meal  with  music  playing  as  usual.  He 
then  leaves  them  a  little  more  to  themselves,  having  an  eye 
however  on  their  evening  hours.  But  as  their  bellies  are 
full  they  seldom  wander  far  from  home,  retiring  commonly 
very  orderly  and  early  to  bed. 

"  After  this  he  throws  his  sty  open  and  leaves  them  to 
cater  for  themselves ;  and  from  henceforward  has  little  more 
trouble  with  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their  migration. 
Now  and  then  in  calm  weather  when  mast  falls  sparingly, 
he  calls  them  perhaps  together  by  the  music  of  his  horn  to 
a  gratuitous  meal." 

From  the  mischief  that  Hogs  do  among  com,  they  were 
expressly  selected  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ceres. — See  p.  21. 


(J^ctokr  6.     St.  Faith.     St.  Bruno  the  Founder  of  the 
Carthusians.     SS.  Bruno  Bishops. 

St.  Faith  virgin  and  martyr  suffered  death  under  Dacianus 
about  the  year  290,  the  most  cruel  torments  being  inflicted 
upon  her.  Vows  of  celibacy  were  highly  esteemed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  even  in  our  own  times  many 
rites  still  exist  in  honour  of  the  virgin  state.  Upon  the 
decease  of  a  virgin  flowers  are  yet  strewed  before  the  corpse 
by  young  girls  dressed  in  toliite,  as  emblematic  of  innocence. 
Garlands  also  are  in  some  places  woven  and  attached  to  the 
beams  of  churches  in  which  virgins  have  been  buried. 

Chronology. — Peace  proclaimed  with  America  in  J783. 

Fauna.  —  Large  migrations  of  Swallows  and  Martins 
still  continue  to  take  place,  particularly  if  the  wind  happens 
to  get  to  a  northerly  point  of  the  compass.  They  often 
ascend  into  the  air  from  the  roofs  of  some  high  building,  and 
wing  their  way  to  the  remote  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
They  have  been  often  seen  from  off"  the  rocky  shores  to 
ascend  in  vast  volleys,  and  bear  off"  southward  at  a  great 
elevation  in  the  air. 
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On  a  Cat.    By  Dr.  Jortin. 

Fessa  annls  morboque  gravi,  mitissima  Felis 

Infernos  tandem  cogor  abire  lacus : 
Et  raihi  subridens  Proserpina  dixit,  habeto 

Elysios  soles,  Elysiumque  nemus : 
Sed  bene  si  nierui,  facilis  Regina  silentum. 

Da  mihi  saltern  una  nocte  redire  domum, 
Nocte  redire  domum,  dominoque  liaec  discere  in  aurera, 

Te  tua  fida  etiam  trans  Styga  felis  amat. 

On  a  favourite  Cat  killed  hi/  a  Bitch  Hound,  Oct.  6,  1820. 

A  victim  to  Euphonia's  furious  rage, 

Tho*  thy  attentive  hand  was  ever  nigh 
Each  want  to  help  and  every  pang  assuage, 

At  length  with  hideous  agony  I  die. 
Believe  that  ev'n  in  death  a  wish  remains. 

Nor  do  I  rest  without  a  fond  desire 
To  tell  thee,  gentle  soother  of  my  pains. 

All  which  true  love  and  gratitude  inspire. 
O  let  me  as  a  dream  at  least  appear, 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
And  whisper  "  grateful"  in  Susanna's  ear, 

— This  wish  obtained  I  ask  no  farther  boon. 


October  7 .  St.  Mark  Pope  and  Confessor.  St.  Justina 
Virgin  and  Martyr.  St.  Osith  Virgin.  SS.  Mer- 
cellus  and  others  Martyrs. 

NONAE.— Rom.  Cal. 

Chronology. — Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

Diana. — The  weather  is  now  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
sports  of  the  field  beginning;  as  little  damage  is  committed 
on  the  farmer's  grounds  after  the  gathering  of  the  harvest. 
Fox  hunting  which  in  some  places  now  commences  is  thus 
described  by  the  poet  Bloomfield  : — 

For  now  the  pack,  impatient  rushing  on, 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one ; 
Trace  every  spot ;  while  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loit'ring  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flame, 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strays 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn : 
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Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried, 

The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side, 

His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies, 

And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 

Of  dogs  quick  mouthed,  and  shouts  that  mingle  loud 

As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vig'rous  mould. 

O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold, 

The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound. 

And  his  strong  footlocks  suck  the  moistened  ground. 

As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  tliey  pour. 

And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 

Ceres. — The  sowing  of  wheat  is  generally  carried  on  in 
this  month :  when  the  weather  is  too  wet  for  this  occupation, 
the  farmer  ploughs  up  the  stubble  fields  for  winter  fallows, 
and  the  sowing  is  deferred  till  later  in  the  year.  Acorns  are 
sown  at  this  season,  and  the  planting  of  forest  and  fruit 
trees  takes  place. 


(^ttohzx  8.     St.  Bricret  Widow.     *S'^.  Thais  the  Peni- 


'& 


tent.     St.  Pelagia  Penitent.     St.  Keyna  Virgin. 

St.  Briget,  also  called  Bright  and  Bride,  was  descended 
from  Bergen  of  the  royal  blood  of  Sweden.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  renounced  the  courtly  life  and  became  a 
devout  Christian.  She  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  vene- 
rate the  reliques  of  so  many  Saints  as  were  to  be  found 
there,  and  afterwards  died  about  the  year  1373. 

St.  Thais  was  a  beautiful  A»gyptian  female  who  was  early 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  afterwards  led  a  profligate 
life  as  a  courtesan.  She  was  reclaimed  however  again  by 
advancing  age  and  subsequent  reflection,  and  died  a  peni- 
tent about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  age  of  the  church. 

St.  Pelagia  was  an  actress  at  Antioch  and  was  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  St.  Nonnus,  who  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse  delivered  to  the  church  of  St.  JuHan  pointed  to 
Pelagia,  dressed  in  all  her  jewels  and  comedian  tinsel,  and 
exclaimed  "  The  Almighty  in  his  goodness  will  shew  mercy 
even  to  this  woman  the  work  of  his  hands."  She  heard, 
felt  the  force  of  his  observation,  and  became  penitent.  This 
Saint  is  celebrated  today  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Musco- 
vite calendars,  but  an  old  Neapolitan  marble  tablet  inscribes 
her  name  under  Oct.  5. — See  Theophanes  Chron.  anno  432. 

St.  Keyne  was  daughter  to  Braghan  Prince  of  South  Wales 
who  left  his^name  to  Brecknockshire.  The  Welsh  called  her 
by  distinction  The  Virgin.  She  dwelt  continually  in  an  ob- 
scure wood  in  Somersetshire,  where  according  to  tradition 
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she  turned  many  serpents  into  stones,  still  to  be  found  in  a 
very  odd  serpentine  shape  in  that  county. 

Pyanepsia,    ApoUini. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Pyanepsia  was  an  Athenian  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Theseus  and  his  companions  ;  who  after  their 
return  from  Crete  were  entertained  with  all  manner  of  fruits, 
and  particularly  pulse.  From  this  circumstance  the  Pya- 
nepsia was  ever  after  commemorated  by  the  boiling  of  pulse, 
uTto  rou  s^'Biv  TTuava.  Some  however  suppose  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  enter- 
tained with  pulse  by  the  Athenians. 

The  Romans  thought  proper  to  note  this  feast  in  their 
Calendar,  on  account  probably  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  pulse  and  vegetables  in  general  were  held  in  Rome. 
Garden  vegetables  seem  to  have  been  almost  disused  in 
Europe  during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages  :  their  culture  was 
first  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  thence 
introduced  into  England  by  degrees,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. — See 
Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  and  Phillips  on  Cultivated 
Vegetables:  two  volumes,  8vo.     London.     1822. 

Apollo,  to  whom  the  old  Romans  also  dedicated  today,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  was  called  also  Phoebus,  and 
is  often  confounded  with  the  Sun.  According  to  Cicero,  de 
Nat.  Deor.  iii.  there  were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The 
first  was  son  of  Vulcan  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  second  was  son  of  Corybas,  and  was  born  in 
Crete,  for  the  dominion  of  which  he  disputed  even  with 
Jupiter  himself.  The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
and  came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delphi. 
The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  called  Nomion  because 
he  gave  laws  to  the  inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona  all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.  The  Apollo  son  of  Vulcan  was  the  same  as  the 
Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the  most  ancient,  from 
whom  the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  copied.  The 
three  others  seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  born  in  the  floating  island  of 
Delos  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology,  which  asserts 
that  the  son  of  Vulcan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was 
saved  by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Typhon, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona  who  concealed  him  in 
the  island  of  Chemmis.  Apollo's  worship  and  power  were 
universally  acknowledged :  he  had  temples  and  statues  in 
every   country,   particularly    in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
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His  statue  which  stood  upon  mount  Actiuni  as  a  mark  to 
mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts  was  particularly  fa- 
mous, and  it  appeared  a  great  distance  at  sea.  Augustus 
before  the  battle  of  Actium  addressed  himself  to  it  for  vic- 
tory. The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf,  the 
crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the  palm  . 
tree,  &c.  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  in  his  sacrifices  wolves 
and  hawks  were  offered,  as  they  were  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  flocks  over  which  he  presided.  Bullocks  and  lambs 
were  also  imm.olated  to  him.  As  he  presided  over  poetry 
he  was  often  seen  on  mount  Parnassus  with  the  nine  Muses. 
His  most  famous  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  His  most  splendid  temple 
was  at  Delphi,  where  every  nation  and  individual  made  con- 
siderable presents  when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  built  him  a  temple  on  Mount 
Palatine,  which  he  enriched  with  a  valuable  library.  He 
had  a  famous  colossus  in  Rhodes  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Apollo  has  been  taken  for  the  Sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoebus,  and  Hyperion,  were 
all  different  characters  and  deities  though  confounded  toge- 
ther. When  once  Apollo  was  addressed -as  the  Sun  and 
represented  with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head,  the  idea  was 
adopted  by  every  writer,  and  from  thence  arose  the  mistake. 
The  Sun's  overcoming  the  Fog  is  whimsically  described  by 
Ovid  as  the  conquest  of  Phoebus  over  Python,  See  Ovid 
Met.  i.  fab.  9  and  10,  1.  iv.  fab.  3,  &,c. — Paus.  ii.  c.  7,  I.  v. 
c.  7, 1,  vii.  c.  20,  1.  ix.  c.  30,  &c.— Hygin.  fab.  9,  14,  50,  93, 
140,  161,  202,  230,  &c.— Stat.  i.  Theb.  560.— Tibull.  ii.  et 
iii. — Plut.  de  Amor. — Hom.  II.  et  Hymn,  in  Apoll. — Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  iii.  &c.  G.  iv.  v.  323. — Horat.  i.  od.  10. — Lucian. 
Dial.  Mer.  et  Vulc. — Propert.  i.  el.  28. — CaUimach.  in  Apol. 
— Apollod.  i.  c.  3,  4,  and  9,  1.  ii.  c.  5, 1.  iii.  c.  5,  10  and  12. 

Apollo  seems  to  have  resigned  his  office  as  Patron  of 
Music  to  St.  Cecilia  at  the  change  of  religion  in  Rome. 

The  Ludi  ApoUinares  were  games  in  his  honour  at  Rome. 
The  first  time  they  were  celebrated  Rome  was  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  the  people  rushed 
out  of  the  city  and  saw  a  cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from 
the  sky  on  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  With  this  heavenly 
assistance  they  easily  obtained  the  victory.  The  people  ge- 
nerally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  representation  of 
these  games,  which  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  option  of 
the  praetor  till  the  year  U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed 
to  settle  the  celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day  about  the 
nones  of  July.     When  this  alteration  happened  Rome  was 
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infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  however  seemed 
to  be  appeased  by  this  act  of  religion. — Liv.  xxv.  c.  12. 


<©ctokr  9.     St.  Doiys  Bishop  of  Paris  and  his  Com- 
panions Martyrs. 

St.  Dionysius,  otherwise  abbreviated  into  Denys,  was 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the  year  272  of  our  era.  The 
Christian  faith  seems,  however,  to  have  been  planted  in 
Gaul  much  before  his  time  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Crescens; 
and  these  saints  living  about  the  time  of  the  other  St.  Denys 
the  Areopagite,  the  latter  became  confounded  with  the  saint 
celebrated  today.  See  Butler's  Lives,  vol.  x.  57  and  163  ; 
also  our  October  3. 

Some  of  the  French  writers  erroneously  inform  us  that 
St.  Denys  first  preached  the  Gospel  among  them,  and 
therefore  regard  him  as  their  tutelar  saint.  The  famous 
Abbey  dedicated  to  him  at  St.  Denis  near  Paris  is  well 
known  to  almost  all  travellers. 

Hecate.  —  On   Spurious  Omens,  and  the  Abuse  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Prognostics. — All  knowledge  of  an  imperfect 
nature,  and  on  subjects  but  little  understood,  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  superstition,  and  to  be  mixed  up  with  fables, 
because  man  has  a  certain  faculty  in  his  composition  which 
makes  him  mystify,  and  which  produces  a  disposition   to 
assign    false   causes  for  phenomena.      We   have  given,   at 
pp.  28,  89,  92,  103,  under  the  article  Coelum,  an  account 
of  numerous  prognostics  of  the  weather,  deduced  from  actual 
observation  repeated  during  hundreds  of  years,  and  servino- 
as   well   grounded   rules   for  judging   of    the   approaching 
changes   of  the  weather.     This   knowledge,  however,   has 
been  abused,  and  converted  into  a  superstitious  anticipation 
of  events  from  false  prognostics,  and  which  has  confused  our 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  prevented  its  progress,  by 
throwing  a  disgrace  on  it  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which 
an  honest  man  suffers  by  keeping  bad  company.     Many  of 
these  spurious  prognostics  are  easily  traceable  to  a  physical 
origin,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  expose.     For  ex- 
ample, certain  birds  being  affected  by  peculiarities  of  the 
air,  previous  to  thunderstorms,  or  other  terrible  events,  and 
showing  signs  of  their  affections  by  particular  habits,  were 
found  to  be  foreboders  of  tempests,  Imrricanes,  and  other 
dangerous  atmospheric  commotions  ;  and  they  were  subse- 
quently considered  as  evil  omens  in  general,  gaining,  as  it 
were,  an  ill  name  by  their  utility  as  monitors.     So  the  Crow, 
garrulous  before  stormy  weather,  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
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a  predictor  of  general  misfortune.  Many  animals  too  were 
afterwards  considered  as  influenced  by  human  prayers.  In 
this  manner  the  observation  of  many  real  facts  laid  the 
foundation  for  superstitions  which  terrified  the  ignorant, 
and  which  the  designing  made  use  of  in  order  to  establish 
their  own  reputation  on  the  public  credulity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  examine  a  few  cases  in  point  for  the 
sake  of  illustration.  Among  all  the  birds  of  evil  report 
among  the  ancients,  the  Owl  stands  foremost,  as  being  the 
most  generally  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  mischief  and  of 
death.  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  represents  the  large 
eared  or  horned  Owl  Strix  bubo  as  a  funereal  bird,  a  monster 
of  night,  the  abomination  of  human  kind.  And  Virgil 
describes  its  death  howl  from  the  top  of  the  temple  by 
night;  a  circumstance  introdued  here  by  the  poet,  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  death  of  Dido.  Ovid  constantly  speaks  of  the 
presence  of  this  bird  as  an  evil  omen  ;  and  the  same  notions 
respecting  it  may  be  found  among  the  effusions  of  most  of 
the  ancient  poets. 

The  dread  attached  to  Owls  seems  to  have  been  extended 
(o  other  birds  of  the  nio;ht;  a  circumstance  which  rather 
corroborates  the  idea  that  they  were  dreaded,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  being  companions  of  darkness  and  obscurity, 
Spencer  has  given  us  a  most  woeful  catalogue  of  harmful 
fowls,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Fairie  Queene.  See  our 
account  of  them  on  St.  Anthony's  Day.  The  hollow  boom- 
ing of  the  Bittern  from  the  pool  on  a  still  evening,  and  the 
hoarse  sound  of  the  Nycticorax  and  Fernowl,  are  equally 
striking,  may  be  easily  imagined  plaintive,  and  seem  capable, 
when  uttered  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  of  exciting  ideas  of 
melancholy,  and  of  inducing  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant  a  notion  of  their  being  connected  with  misfortune. 

The  Cornix  of  the  Romans  was  another  bird  represented 
as  ominous,  who  by  his  croaking  prognosticated  evil ;  but, 
whether  the  Cornix  was  the  Raven  or  the  Crow,  or,  indeed, 
of  what  species,  is  uncertain. 

There  is  a  superstitious  respect  paid  to  the  Swallow  and 
the  Martlett,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  present 
day.  Their  nests  are  protected,  and  it  is  considered  unlucky 
to  molest  them  by  accident :  this  is  a  very  old  opinion, 
mentioned  by  many  writers  :  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
building  so  close  to  the  habitations  of  man  indicates,  we 
think,  that  they  have  long  enjoyed  freedom  from  molestation. 
Shakespeare  says  : — 


the  Martlett 


Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 

N  N 
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The  respect  paid  to  the  Swallow  may  have  originated  in 
its  being  the  harbinger  of  Spring,  and  from  its  inhabiting 
churches,  temples,  and  other  sacred  places  ;  and,  perhaps  in 
some  measure,  from  its  utility  in  clearing  the  air  of  insects. 
Swallows,  at  one  time,  among  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  when  a  flock  of  them  settled 
on  a  tent  or  on  a  ship.  The  low  flight  of  Swallows  predicts 
rain,  and  their  settling  on  buildings  is  an  autumnal  custom 
previous  to  their  departure,  or  to  the  commencement  of 
wintry  weather ;  hence  have  they,  perhaps,  been  considered 
as  portending  evil. 

The  crowing  of  Cocks  was  reckoned  ominous,  parti- 
cularly as  prophesying  the  event  of  wars,  from  the  known 
courage  of  this  bird. 

We  have  observed  this  remarkable  circumstance  about 
the  crowing  of  Cocks.  At  several  different  times  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  general  crowing  may  be  heard,  from 
all  quarters  where  there  are  Cocks,  the  first  that  begins 
apparently  setting  all  the  rest  oflf:  and  this  fact  is  remark- 
ably striking  in  places  where  numbers  of  Cocks  are  bred  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting.  As  far  as  we  can  observe,  except- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  day,  these  crowing  matches  happen  at 
very  irregular  and  uncertain  periods.  The  ancients,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  regarded  them  as  taking  place  at  marked 
intervals  of  time,  which  appear  to  have  caused  their  divi- 
sion of  the  night  watches  by  the  first,  second,  and  third 
AxBHT^opmiag,  as  mentioned  by  St.  John.  When  Cocks  crow 
all  day  long,  or  at  uncommon  hours,  a  change  of  weather 
often  follows,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule. 

They  say  that  if  a  dead  Kingfisher  be  hanged  up  it  will 
show  the  way  of  the  wind. 

Most  of  these  superstitions  originated  in  the  observance 
of  facts  ascribable  to  atmospheric  influence.  We  have 
already  observed  the  different  colours  of  the  Moon  before 
different  weathers. 

Pallida  Luna  pluit,  rubicunda  flat,  alba  sercnat. 

This  prognostic  is  immediately  abused  by  ignorance,  as 
Shakespeare  in  his  Richard  the  Second,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  tells 
us  : — 

When  the  palefaced  Moon  forbodes  the  death  of  kings. 

Thus  also  Butler  in  his  Hudibras,  P.  iii.  C.  ii.  1.  405  : — 

As  old  sinners  have  all  points 

O'  the  compass  in  their  bones  and  joints ; 

Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 

All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 

And  better  than  by  Napier's  bones, 

Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  Moons. 
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In  the  ensuing  lines  from  Gay's  first  Pastoral  are  some 
curious  but  real  omens  of  the  weather,  afterwards  much 
mistaken  : — 

We  learnt  to  read  the  skies, 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall,  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  Heifer's  Tail  to  view, 
When  stuck  aloft,  that  showers  would  straight  ensue; 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain. 
Why  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 

The  Heifer's  Tail  in  the  above  lines  signifies  a  species  of 
Curlcloud  Cirrus  comoides,  otherwise  called  Mares'  Tails. 
In  the  British  Apollo,  fol.  Lond.  1708,  vol.  i.  it  is  said  : — 

A  learned  case  I  now  propound, 
Pray  give  an  answer  as  piofound : 
'Tis  why  a  Cow,  about  half  an  hour 
Before  there  comes  a  hasty  shower. 
Does  clap  her  tail  against  the  hedge  ? 

In  Tottenham  Court,  a  Comedy,  Lond.  1638,  we  read, 
"  I  am  sure  I  have  foretold  weather  from  the  turning  up  of 
my  Cowe's  tayle." 

Coles,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants, 
p.  38,  says,  "  If  the  down  flyeth  off"  Coltsfoot,  Dandelyon, 
and  Thistles,  when  therfe  is  no  winde,  it  is  a  signe  of  rain." 

Superstitions  respecting  thunder  are  as  numerous  as  those 
of  rain.  Leonard  Digges,  gentleman,  in  his  rare  work 
entitled  "  A  prognostication  euerlasting  of  ryght  good 
effecte,"  &c.  4to,  Lond.  1556,  fol.  6.  b.  tells  us,  "  Thunders 
in  the  morning  signifie  wynde,  about  noone  rayne,  in  the 
evening  great  tempest.  Somme  v»'ryte  (their  ground  I  see  not) 
that  Sondayes  thundre  shoulde  brynge  the  death  of  learned 
men,  judges,  and  others ;  Mondaye's  thundre,  the  death  of 
women ;  Tuesdaye's  thundre,  plentie  of  graine ;  Wednes- 
daye's  thundre,  the  deathe  of  harlottes,  and  other  blodshede  ; 
Thursdaye's  thundre,  plentie  of  shepe  and  corne ;  Fridaie's 
thundre,  the  slaughter  of  a  great  man,  and  other  horrible 
murders ;  Saturdaye's  thundre,  a  generall  pestilent  plague 
and  great  deathe." 

Massey,  in  his  Notes  on  Ovid's  Fasti,  p.  90,  says,  ''  The 
lefthand  thunder  was  accounted  a  happy  omen  by  the 
Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  it  was  thought 
otherwise :"  so  inconsistent  are  superstitious  observations. 
See  Tully  de  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  39. 

Lord  Northampton,  in  the  Defensative  against  the 
Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies,  4to,  Lond.  1583,  Signat. 
T.  2  b.  writes,  "  It  chaunceth  sometimes  to  thunder  about 
that  time  and  season  of  the  yeare  when  Swannes  hatch  their 
young ;  and  yet  no  doubt  it  is  a  paradox  of  simple  men  to 
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thinke  that  a  Swanne  cannot  hatch  without  a  cracke  of 
thunder" 

From  the  following  simile  given  by  Bodenhara  in  his 
"  Belvedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,"  p.  153,  it  should 
seem  that  our  ancestors  held  somehow  the  Hedgehog  as  a 
prognostic  of  the  weather. 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  136,  tells  us  that 
"  Trefoile  or  Clavergrasse,  against  stormy  and  tempestuous 
weather  will  seem  rough,  and  the  leaves  of  it  stare  and  rise 
up,  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  an  assault. 

"  Tezils  or  Fuller's  Thistle,  being  gathered  and  hanged 
up  in  the  house  where  the  air  may  come  freely  to  it,  upon 
the  alteration  of  cold  and  windy  weather  will  grow  smoother, 
and  against  rain  will  close  up  his  prickles. 

"  Heliotropes  and  Marigolds  do  not  only  presage  stormy 
weather,  by  closing  or  contracting  together  their  leaves, 
but  turn  towards  the  Sun's  rays  all  the  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing shut  up  shop. 

*'  Pine  Apples  hanging  up  in  the  house,  where  they  freely 
may  enjoy  the  air,  will  close  themselves  against  wet  and  cold 
weather,  and  open  against  hot  and  dry  times. 

"  The  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  in  general  will  shake  and 
tremble  against  a  tempest  more  than  ordinary. 

**  All  tender  buds,  blossoms,  and  delicate  flowers,  against 
the  incursion  of  a  storm,  do  contract  and  withdraw  them- 
selves within  their  husks  and  leaves,  whereby  each  may 
preserve  itself  from  the  injury  of  the  weather." 

He  says,  ibid.  p.  144,  "  Leaves  in  the  wind,  or  down 
floating  upon  the  water,  are  signs  of  tempests.  In  Autumn, 
some  say,  in  the  Gall  or  Oakapple,  one  of  these  three  things 
will  be  found,  if  cut  in  pieces — a  Flie,  denoting  want ;  a 
worm,  plenty ;  but  if  a  Spider,  mortality." 

Lupton,  in  his  book  of  Notable  Things,  edit.  8vo,  1660, 
p.  52,  No.  7,  says.  If  you  take  an  Oakapple  from  an  Oak- 
tree,  and  on  opening  the  same,  you  shall  find  a  little  Worm 
therein,  it  is  a  prognostic  of  fine  weather. 

The  Broom  or  the  Walnut  Tree,  having  plenty  of 
blossoms,  is  a  sign  of  a  fruitful  year  of  corn.  Great  store 
of  Nuts  and  Almonds  presage  a  plentiful  year  of  corn, 
especially  Filberts. 

When  Roses  and  Violets  flourish  together  in  Autumn, 
it  is  an  evil  sign  of  an  ensuing  plague  the  year  following,  or 
some  pestiferous  disease.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities, 
vol.  ii.  559. 

We  find  in  Smart's  Hopgarden : — 

And  oft,  alas  !  the  long  experienced  wights 

(Oh !  could  they  too  prevent  them  !)  Storms  foresee. 
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For,  as  the  storm  rides  on  the  rising  clouds, 

Fly  the  fleet  Wiidgeese  far  away,  or  else 

The  Heifer  toward  the  zenith  rears  her  head, 

And  with  expanded  nostrils  snuffs  the  air: 

The  Swallows  too  their  airy  circuits  weave. 

And,  screaming,  skim  the  brook  :  and  fenbred  Frogs 

Forth  from  their  hoarse  throats  their  old  grutch  recite: 

Or  from  her  earthly  coverlets  the  Ant 

Heaves  her  huge  legs  along  the  narrow  way: 

Or  bends  Thaumantia's  variegated  bow 

Athwart  the  cope  of  heaven  :  or  sable  Crows 

Obstreperous  of  wing,  in  crouds  combine. 

Next  hark 
How  the  curst  Raven,  with  her  harmless  voice 
Invokes  the  rain,  and  croaking  to  herself, 
Struts  on  some  spacious  solitary  shore. 
Nor  want  thy  servants  and  thy  wife  at  home 
Signs  to  presage  the  shower ;  for  in  the  hall 
Sheds  Niobe  her  precious  tears,  and  warns 
Beneath  thy  leaden  tubes  to  fix  the  vase, 
And  catch  the  falling  dewdrops,  which  supply 
Soft  water  and  salubrious,  far  the  best 
To  soak  thy  Hops  and  brew  thy  generous  Beer. 

The  following  are  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  com- 
mixture of  truth  and  fable  in  the  account  given  of  prog- 
nostics : — 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  tells  us,  "  Spiders 
creep  out  of  their  holes  and  narrow  receptacles  against  wind 
or  rain;  Minerva  having  made, them  sensible  of  an  approach- 
ing storm."  Hence  it  is  vulgarly  thought  unlucky  to  kill 
Spiders  by  some  persons. 

Small  Spiders  termed  Money  Spinners  are  held  by  many 
to  prognosticate  good  luck,  if  they  are  not  destroyed,  or 
injured,  or  removed  from  the  person  on  whom  they  are  first 
observed.  Others  have  thought  themselves  secure  of 
receiving  money,  if  by  chance  a  little  Spider  fell  upon  their 
clothes. 

White,  in  his  excellent  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
vol.  i.  326,  tells  us,  "  The  remark  that  I  shall  make  on  the 
cobweblike  appearance  called  Gossamer,  is,  that,  strange  and 
superstitious  as  the  notions  about  them  were  formerly,  nobody 
in  these  days  doubts  but  that  they  are  the  real  productions 
of  small  Spiders,  which  swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather  in 
Autumn,  and  have  a  power  of  shooting  out  webs  from  their 
tails,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter  thai^ 
air." 

Bishop  Hall  observes  of  a  superstitious  man,  "  That  if 
heard  but  a  Raven  croke  from  the  next  roofe  he  makes  his 
will."     And  he  adds,  "  If  a  Bittowrn  fly  over  his  head  by 
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night    he    makes    his  will."      It  is  proverbially   said    by 
sailors : — 

If  peaceful  Kingfishers  are  met  together 
About  the  decks,  then  prophesy  calm  weather. 

This  omen  is  founded  on  the  fables  of  the  Alcyon.  See 
our  December  11. 

Sounds  being  propagated  farther  off  than  usual  before 
rain,  the  hearing  them  has  led  to  many  vulgar  errors,  as  that 
of  the  omen  derived  from  the  Weather's  Bell  ringing  spon- 
taneously and  in  an  unusual  way. 

Gay  mentions,  among  rustic  omens,  the  Weather's  Bell : 

For  if  perchance  the  well  known  Weather's  Bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  tolled  forth  her  knell. 
The  lambkin,  which  her  wonted  tendance  bred. 
Dropped  on  the  plain  that  fatal  instant  dead. 

The  croaking  of  Ravens  was  particularly  inilucky ;  the 
Carrion  Crow  was  also  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  seen  on  the  left  hand. 

"  Saepe  sinistra  cava  praedixit  ab  ilice  Cornix." 

But  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  assures  us  : — 

Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 

When  Crows  and  Ravens  croak  upon  trees  ? 

Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  called  The  Dirge,  has  noted  this 

omen : — 

The  boding  Raven  on  her  cottage  sat. 

And,  with  hoarse  croakings,  warned  us  of  our  fate. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  Othello  : — 

O  it  conies  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  Raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
Boding;  to  all. 


*& 


And  again  in  Henry  the  Fourth  : — 

The  Raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  Pyes  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

From  Magpies,  Geese,  Peafowls,  Daws,  and  Doves,  many 
similar  omens  are  drawn.  Of  the  Owl  we  have  taken  parti- 
cular notice  in  another  place.  The  various  real  indications 
of  weather  which  these  birds,  as  well  as  many  sea  birds  and 
water  fowls  afford,  have  led  to  these  superstitions.  Hence 
the  ill  luck  of  seeing  Magpies,  Jays,  and  other  birds  of  this 
kind,  a  superstition  as  old  as  Horace,  and  probably  much 
older.     We  wish  the  student  of  nature  well  in  his  course 
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through  such  a  mass  of  superstitions  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
in  search  of  truth. 

Quemque  nee  laevus  vetat  ire  Picus 
Nee  vaga  Comix, 

The  Great  Ark  is  a  sure  indicator  of  soundings  to  seamen, 
never  soing;  far  from  them  in  sea:  hence  it  is  esteemed  a 
lucky  omen.  Thus  sailors  now  adays  regard  augury  in  the 
same  way  as  Aristophanes  tells  us  those  of  Greece  did,  above 
two  thousand  years  ago.     See  Aves.  1.  597. 

Yl^ot^ii  Tig  an  tcov  o^viOav  ixavrsuoixsvc^  tts^i  roS  TrXoS, 
Nuv)  iJ.Yi  'stXsT,  %£ijawv  'iatai'  vvv\  ttT^zi,  Hs^^og  eTrecrrui. 

From  birds  in  sailing  men  instructions  take, 
Now  lye  in  port,  now  sail  and  profit  make. 

Pennant  farther  observes,  ibid.  p.  554,  that  the  Stormy 
Petrel  presages  bad  weather,  and  cautions  the  seamen  of 
the  approach  of  a  tempest,  by  collecting  under  the  sterns  of 
the  ships. 

Having  shown  how  truth  degenerates  into  superstition, 
and  in  what  manner  the  observance  of  natural  things  leads 
into  error,  from  the  misuse  of  our  faculties,  we  shall  amuse 
the  reader,  December  1,  with  a  table  of  good  and  evil 
omens,  which  is  exceeding  curious,  as  a  subject  of  popular 
antiquity. 


<©£tohcr  10.  St.  Francis  Borgia  Confessor.  St.  Pau- 
Unus  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  John  of  Brid- 
lino-ton  Confessor. 

0  rises  vi.  29'.  and  sets  at  v.  31'. 

St.  Francis  Borgia  was  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  died  in 
1572.     Butlers  Lives,  x.  181. 

Oschophoria.    Ramalia. — Rom.  Cal, 

It  seems  necessary  to  offer  some  account  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Oschophoria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. It  receives  its  name  aTto  tou  (pe^siv  rag  oaxag,froin  car- 
rying boughs  hmig  up  with  grapes,  called  oa-%a(.  Its  original 
institution  is  thus  mentioned  by  Plut.  in  Thes.  Theseus,  at 
his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail  by 
which  his  father  was  to  be  apprised  of  his  success.  This 
neglect  was  fatal  to  Aegeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea 
and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner  reached  the  land,  than  he 
sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the 
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mean  time  he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed 
when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald  on  his  entrance 
into  the  city  found  the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some 
lamented  the  king's  death,  while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden 
news  of  the  victory  of  Theseus^  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried 
back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  seashore,  and  after  he 
had  waited  till  Theseus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related 
the  melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this  the 
people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  showing  their  grief  by  cries 
and  lamentations.  From  that  circumstance,  therefore,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his  staff  is 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  present 
always  exclaim  t\£>~Eu,  lou,  lov,  the  first  of  which  expresses 
haste,  and  the  other  a  consternation  or  depression  of  spirits. 
Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the 
usual  number  of  virgins,  but  instead  of  two  of  them,  he  filled 
up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  made  pass  for  Viomen,  by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by 
using  them  to  the  ointment  and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well 
as  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their  voice.  The 
imposition  succeeded,  their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete, 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he, 
with  these  two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches  were 
carried  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they 
returned  in  Autumn  when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides 
this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in  which 
only  young  men  whose  parents  were  both  alive,  were  per- 
mitted to  engage.  It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the 
ten^Dle  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  place  where  they  stopped  was  called  oa-xo(pofiov, 
because  the  boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were 
deposited  there.  The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup 
called  TTsvTa  ttXocc,  Jive  fold,  because  it  contained  a  mixture  of 
five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil. — 
Plut.  in  Then. 

The  word  Ramalia  is  evidently  a  word  formed  from  the 
Latin  ramus  a  branch. 

Chronology, — Oxford  as  well  as  Caiubriilge  Terms  begin  today. 

Pomona. — The  autumnal  Apples  and  Pears  proceed  to 
ripen,  and  the  gathering  of  them  constitutes  a  principal 
employment  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Fauna.  —  The  Woodcock  Scolopax  riisticola  begins  to 
arrive  in  England.      The  Woodcock  is  migratory,  and  in 
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different  seasons  is  said  to  inhabit  every  climate :  it  leaves 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic  in  the  Autumn  and 
setting  in  of  Winter,  on  its  route  to  this  country.     They  do 
not  come  in  large  flocks,  but  keep  dropping  in  upon  our 
shores  singly,  or  sometimes  in  pairs,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  till  December.     They  must  have  the   instinctive 
precaution  of  landing  only  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  misty 
weather,  for  they  are  never  seen  to  arrive;  but  are  frequently 
discovered  the  next  morning    in  any  ditch  which    affords 
shelter,  and  particularly  after  the  extraordinary  fatigue  occa- 
sioned   by  the   adverse   gales  which    they   often   have   to 
encounter  in  their  aerial  voyage.     1  hey  do  not  remain  near 
the  shores  to  take  their  rest  longer  than  a  day,  but  commonly 
find  themselves  sufficiently  recruited  in  that  time  to  proceed 
inland,  to  the  very  same  haunts  which  they  left  the  preceding 
season.     In  temperate  weather  they  retire    to   the    mossy 
moors,  and  high   bleak  mountainous  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and  the  snows  begin  to  fall, 
they  return  to  lower  and  warmer  situations,  where  they  meet 
with  boggy  grounds  and  springs,  and  little  oozing  mossy 
rills  which  are  rarely  frozen,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  close 
bushes  of  holly,  furze,  and  brakes  in  the  woody  glens,  or 
hollow  dells  which  are  covered  with  underwood  :  there  they 
remain  concealed  during  the  day,  and  remove  to  different 
haunts  and  feed  only  in  the  night.     From  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  that  month,  or  sometimes  to  the  middle 
of  April,  they  all  keep  drawing  towards  the  coasts,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  fair  wind  to  return  to  their  native 
woods. 

The  Snipe  Scolopax  gallinago  also  comes  now,  and 
inhabits  similar  situations.  From  its  vio;ilance  and  manner 
of  flying,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  shoot. 
Some  sportsmen  can  imitate  their  cries,  and  by  that  means 
draw  them  within  reach  of  their  shot ;  others,  of  a  less 
honourable  description,  prefer  the  more  certain  and  laborious 
method  of  catching  them  in  the  night  by  a  springe  like  that 
which  is  used  for  the  Woodcock. 

The  Snipe  is  migratory,  and  is  met  with  in  all  countries  : 
like  the  Woodcock,  it  shuns  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
by  keeping  upon  the  bleak  moors  in  Summer,  and  seeking 
the  shelter  of  the  valleys  in  Winter.  In  severe  frosts  and 
storms  of  snow,  driven  by  the  extremity  of  the  weather, 
they  seek  the  unfrozen  boggy  places,  runners  from  springs, 
or  any  open  streamlet  of  water,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
found,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  in  these  places. 
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October  11.  St.  Ethelburge  Virgin  and  Abbess. 
St.  Gomer.  St.  Canicus.  SS.  Androjiicus  and 
other  Martyrs.     St.  Philip. 

The  Greeks  are  said  to  celebrate  St.  Philip  the  Deacon 
today. 

Fauna. — Dr.  Aikin  in  his  Calendar  of  Nature  has  the 
following  observation  on  beehives,  and  the  taking  of  honey 
at  this  time  of  year :— "  It  is  usually  in  October  that  the 
beehives  are  despoiled  of  their  honey.  As  long  as  flowers 
are  plentiful,  the  Bees  continue  adding  to  their  store ;  but 
when  these  fail,  they  are  obliged  to  begin  feeding  on  the 
honey  they  have  already  made.  From  this  time,  therefore, 
the  hive  grows  less  and  less  valuable.  Its  condition  is 
judged  of  by  its  weight.  The  common  method  of  getting 
at  the  honey  is,  by  destroying  the  Bees  with  the  fumes  of 
burning  brimstone.  The  humane  Thomson  exclaims  against 
this  practice  : — 

*  Ah !  see  where,  robbed  and  murdered,  in  that  pit 

Lies  the  stillheaving  hive!  at  evening  snatched 

Beneath  the  cloud  of  guiltconcealing  night, 

And  fixed  o'er  sulphur;  while,  not  dreaming  ill, 

The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 

Sat,  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 

Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor;  rejoiced 

To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  stores. 

Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 

And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race. 

By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honeyed  domes, 

Convolved,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust. 

And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roamed  the  Spring, 

Intent  from  flower  to  flower?  for  this  you  toiled, 

Ceaseless,  the  burning  Summer  heats  away? 

For  this  in  Autumn  searched  the  blooming  waste, 

Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam;  for  this  sad  fate?' 

"  This  cruel  necessity  may  be  prevented  by  using  hives  or 
boxes  properly  contrived,  or  by  employing  fumes  which  vt'iil 
stupefy  but  not  kill  them.  In  this  case,  however,  enough  of 
the  honey  must  be  left  for  their  subsistence  during  the 
Winter."  But  Bees  are  not  the  only  animals  who  toil  in 
vain  for  their  despoiling  Lord  of  the  Creation. 

Sk  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes. 


(Bttohtx  12.     St.  Wilfred  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

St.  Wilfred  was  Bishop  of  York  in  the  year  709.     Butler, 
under  the  account  of  his  life,  vol.  x.  247,  gives  the  history  of 


the  invention  of  the  o-amut 
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Flora. — Aikin  observes  the  gloom  of  the  falling  year 
is  in  some  measure  enlivened  during  this  month,  especially 
by  the  variety  of  colours,  some  hvely  and  beautiful,  put  on 
by  the  fading  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Those  virgin  leaves,  of  purest  vivid  green, 

Which  charmed  ere  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 

Now  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decay  : 

The  Lime  first  fading;  and  the  golden  Birch, 

With  bark  of  silver  hue ;  the  uiossgrown  Oak, 

Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet  brown; 

The  ensanguined  Dogwood;  and  a  thousand  tints 

Which  Flora,  dressed  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom, 

Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  the  groves. 

To  these  temporary  colours  are  added  the  more  durable 
ones  of  ripened  berries,  a  variety  of  which  now  enrich  our 
hedges.  Among  these  are  particularly  distinguished  the 
Hip,  the  fruit  of  the  Wild  Rose ;  the  Haw,  of  the  Hawthorn ; 
the  Sloe,  of  the  Blackthorn  ;  the  Blackberry,  of  the  Bramble; 
and  the  berries  of  the  Alder,  Holly,  and  Woody  Nightshade. 
These  are  a  providential  supply  for  the  birds  during  the 
Winter  season ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  most  plentiful 
when  the  ensuing  Winter  is  to  be  most  severe. 

Fauna. — The  common  Martin,  whose  nests  hung  under 
the  eaves  of  our  houses  afford  so  agreeable  a  spectacle  of 
parental  fondness  and  assiduity,  usually  disappears. 

The  Royston  Crow  or  Hooded  Crow,  which  migrates 
northward  to  breed,  returns  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  At  the  same  time  the  Woodcock  is  first  seen  on 
our  eastern  coasts,  though  the  great  body  of  them  does  not 
arrive  till  November  or  December.  Various  kinds  of  water- 
fowl, which  breed  in  the  northern  regions,  approach  our 
coasts  at  this  season.  About  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Wild  Geese  quit  the  fens  and  go  up  to  the  ryelands,  where 
they  pluck  the  young  corn. 

The  weather  about  this  time  is  sometimes  extremely 
misty,  with  a  perfect  calm.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
Spiders'  webs  innumerable,  crossing  the  path,  and  extended 
from  one  shrub  to  another. 


Octobtr  13.  St.  Edward  King  and  Confessor.  St. 
Colman.  St.  Gerald.  SS.  Faust  us,  Januarius, 
8^c.  Martyrs.     Seven  Friars  Minors  Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  vi.  35'.  and  sets  at  v.  25. 

Chronology. — Henry  IV.  of  England  crowned  in  1399.     Napoleon 
Buonaparte  arrived  at  St.  Helena  1815. 
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Foniinalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

In  order  to  explain  this  festival  among  the  Romans  it 
may  be  observed,  that  human  nature  is  prone  to  exaltation, 
arising  from  the  organ  of  Ideality ;  hence  we  overdo  our 
veneration  for  all  objects  of  past  pleasure  or  utility,  and 
lavish  thereon  praises  and  imaginary  honours.  The  Fonti- 
nalia  were  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  blessings  of 
good  water.  Fountains  and  wells  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  had  flowers  and  other  offerings  thrown  into  them. 
Hence  Horace  in  Ode  iii.  13,  wrote  on  the  eve  of  this  day  : 

O  Fons  Bandusiae  splendidior  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero  iion  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  hoedo. 

He  goes  on  then  to  lavish  adulatory  praises  on  the  cool 
and  refreshing  spring  of  water,  and  the  shades  of  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  broken  rocks  from  which  it  sprung.  Frequently 
wine  and  the  blood  of  Goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices. 
Following  our  plan  of  comparing  the  ancient  with  modern 
ceremonies,  we  may  observe  that  the  Holy  Water  of  modern 
Christendom  received  honour  of  a  similar  nature,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  counterpart  to  the  ancient 
custom  under  consideration.  In  more  ancient  times  we 
read  of  virtues  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  Jordan,  not  entirely 
of  a  physical  nature,  but  partaking  of  the  mystic  character 
of  the  Fontes  Sacri  of  more  recent  times. 

Flora. — In  fine  seasons  the  gardens  are  still  agreeable, 
since  Asters,  Marigolds,  African  Marigolds,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Zinnias,  and  many  other  of  the  aestival  plants  still 
remain  in  blow,  besides  the  still  blowing  stumps  of  old 
stocks,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  Poppies  sown  late, 
which  now  flower. 

Fauna.  —  Swallows  and  Martins,  though  much  less 
numerous,  are  still  seen,  particularly  when  southwest  winds 
prevail,  which  prevents  their  setting  out  on  their  journey. 
Goldfinches,  the  Titmice,  and  numerous  small  birds,  are 
now  seen  feeding  on  the  seeds  in  the  garden,  and  devouring 
quantities  of  the  seeds  of  the  Sunflower,  the  evening  Prim- 
rose, and  other  esculent  grains. 

Pomona. — The  late  or  autumnal  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  now  in  season,  and  when  the  season  will  allow  them  to 
ripen  they  afford  excellent  fruit.  The  picking  of  Apples  and 
autumnal  Pears,  and  laying  them  up  in  the  loft,  still  con- 
tinues, if  the  weather  be  fine,  to  make  up  the  occupation  of 
.  the  horticulturist.  The  Damson  tree  now  casts  its  fruit  on 
the  ground  :  this,  like  many  others  of  thg  Plum  tribe,  often 
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producing  so  abundantly,  as  to  be  suffered  to  let  fall  its  fruits 
wastefuUy  on  the  ground. 

The  red  berries  on  the  Mountain  Ash  now  fall  apace ; 
and  the  Acorns  are  found  strewed  on  the  ground  among  the 
dead  leaves. 

Diana. — Foxhunting  maybe  said  now  to  begin,  as  before 
this  time  it  is  confined  to  cubhunting,  only  pursued  by  the 
huntsman  and  a  few  attendants  ;  but  by  this  time  the  hunts 
in  different  parts  of  England  generally  assemble,  and  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  chase  till  the  end  of  March.  The  Royal 
Hunt  of  Wild  Boars  at  Chantilly  begins  much  sooner,  as 
there  are  grounds  set  apart  on  purpose,  and  there  are  some 
persons  in  this  country  who  contrive  to  hunt  all  the  year. 

An  old  Hunting  Song, 

A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 

Proclaim  a  hunting  morning ; 
Befoie  the  Sun  rises  we  nimbly  fly. 
Dull  sleep  and  a  downy  bed  scorning. 
To  horse,  my  boys,  to  horse,  away ; 
The  chase  admits  of  no  delay ; 
On  horseback  we've  got,  together  we'll  trot : 
On  horseback,  on  horseback,  together  we'll  trot, 
Leave  off  your  chat,  see  the  cover  appear; 
The  hound  that  strikes  first,  cheer  him  without  fear; 
Drag  on  him  !  ah,  wind  him,  my  steady  good  hounds , 
Drag  on  him !  ah,  wind  him,  the  cover  resounds. 

How  complete  the  cover  and  furze  they  draw  ! 

Who  talks  of  JoUiffe,  or  Meynell? 
Young  Rockwood  he  flourishes  now  through  the  shaw, 
And  Ringwood  roars  out  in  his  kennel. 
Away  we  fly,  as  quick  as  thought ; 
The  newsown  ground  soon  makes  them  fault; 
Cast  round  the  sheep's  train,  cast  round,  cast  round  ! 
Try  back  the  deep  lane,  try  back,  try  back. 
Hark  !  I  hear  some  hound  challenge  in  yonder  spring  sedge; 
Comfort  bitch  hits  it  there,  in  that  old  thick  hedge. 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forward  !  have  at  him,  my  boys. 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forward !  Zounds,  don't  make  a  noise. 

A  stormy  sky,  o'ercharged  with  rain. 

Both  hounds  and  huntsmen  opposes ; 
In  vain  on  your  mettle  you  try,  boys,  in  vain. 
But  down,  you  must,  to  your  noses. 

Each  moment,  now,  the  sky  grows  worse, 
Enough  to  make  a  parson  curse  : 
Pick  thro'  the  ploughed  grounds,  pick  thro',  pick  thro', 
Well  hunted,  good  hounds,  well  hunted,  well  hunted. 
If  we  can  but  get  on,  we  shall  soon  make  him  quake; 
Hark !  I  hear  some  liounds  challenge  in  midst  of  the  brake, 
Tallio !  tallio,  there !  across  the  green  plain  ! 
Tallio  !  tallio,  boys!  have  at  him  again! 
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Thus  we  ride,  whip  and  spur,  for  a  two  hours'  chase, 

Our  horses  go  panting  and  sobbing; 
See  Ranter  and  Riot  begin  now  to  race ; 
Ride  on,  Sir,  and  give  him  some  mobbing. 
But,  hold — alas  !  you'll  spoil  our  sport. 
For  through  the  pack  you'll  head  him  short. 
Clap  round  him,  dear  Jack,  clap  round,  clap  round ! 
Hark  Lasher,  hark  Jowler,  hark  back,  hark  back! 
He's  jumping  and  dangling  in  every  bush  ; 
Little  Riot  has  fastened  his  teeth  in  his  brush  ! 
Whohoop,  whowhoop,  he's  fairly  run  down  ! 
Whohoop,  whohoop,  give  Tom  his  halfcrown. 


October  14.     St.  CalLvtus  P.  M.     St.  Donatian.     St. 
Biaxkhard.     St.  Dominic  Confessor. 

CHRO^"OL0GY. — Battle  of  Hastings  1066. 
Tycho  Brae  died  at  Prague  in  1601. 
William  Penn  the  illustrious  Quaker  born  1644. 
Battle  of  Jena  in  1806. 

Urania. — Under  October  2  will  be  found  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  in  this  month. 
Suffice  it  then  only  to  say,-  that  as  the  stars  rise  about  four 
minutes  earlier  every  night,  there  is  about  half  an  hour's 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  same  phenomena  being  seen. 

Both  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere  present  very 
beautiful  appearances  this  month,  which  vary  of  course  from 
sunset  throuoh  the  nio;ht.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  Arcturus 
may  still  be  seen  setting  in  the  West ;  Lucida  Lyrae,  the 
bright  stars  in  Cygnus,  and  those  in  Aquila,  westering  from 
their  culmination  ;  Taurus,  made  conspicuous  by  Aldebaran 
and  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades,  is  rising  in  the  East.  As 
night  advances  it  is  followed  by  Orion  rising  in  east  southeast. 
Cassiopeia  is  culminating  rather  North  of  the  zenith,  and  Ca- 
pella  in  the  northeast.  Later,  and  indeed  about  midnight,  we 
may  see  the  two  stars  of  Gemini,  called  Castor  and  Pollux, 
rising  nearly  in  a  vertical  line  in  northeast.  We  extract  the 
following  from  Friend's  Evening  Amusements : — 

Appearance  of  the  Heaven  to  Night  at  about  Midnight, 
being  the  same  as  on  the  same  Day  in  November  at  Ten 
o'clock.^ — The  sixth  of  the  Bear  is  now  in  the  meridian  in 
the  North,  and  in  the  South  the  second  of  Andromeda  is 
about  seventeen  degrees  from  the  zenith. 

In  the  north  by  west  the  Lesser  Bear  is  below  midheaven, 
and  still  lower  the  first  of  the  Dragon.     In  the  northwest, 

*  As  this  author  affects  to  use  the  English  names,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  January  3,  p.  3,  for  the  real  names. 
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about  the  same  height  with  the  first,  are  the  second  and 
third  of  the  Dragon.  A  hne  drawn  from  the  zenith  to  the 
point  northwest  by  west  passes  near  the  second  of  Cassio- 
peia, within  ten  degrees  of  the  zenith  and  the  first  of  the 
Harp,  below  midheaven.  To  the  west  of  west  northwest  in 
midheaven  is  the  first  of  the  Swan,  whence  the  whole  con- 
stellation may  be  easily  discovered.  To  the  south  of  west  is 
the  first  of  the  Eagle  near  the  horizon,  and,  of  course,  higher 
up  in  west  by  south,  the  four  stars  of  the  Dolphin.  The  four 
stars  in  the  square  of  Pegasus  and  Andromeda  are  near  mid- 
heaven, between  southwest  by  west  and  south  southwest. 
The  first  star  of  the  Fish  is  near  the  horizon  to  the  west  of 
south  southwest. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  we  perceive  Orion  rising  with 
his  usual  splendour  to  the  east  southeast.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  zenith  to  the  south  southeast  passes  near  the  third 
of  Andromeda  near  the  zenith,  the  first  of  the  Ram  above 
midheaven,  and  the  first  of  the  Whale  below  midheaven. 
Lower  down  in  the  southeast  is  the  third  of  the  River, 
inferior  in  brightness  to,  but  rather  higher  than  the  second  of 
Orion.  A  line  from  the  zenith  to  the  southeast  by  east 
passes  through  the  Pleiades  above  midheaven  ;  below  whom 
we  of  course  mark  Aldebaran,  and  lower  still  Orion.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  first  of  Perseus,  Aldebaran,  and  the 
second  of  Orion,  are  in  a  line,  Aldebaran  being  nearest  to 
the  second  of  Orion.  Capella  is  rather  above  midheaven  in 
east  by  north,  and  the  line  between  it  and  the  first  of  Orion 
passes  to  the  east  of  the  second  of  the  Bull,  which  is  at 
nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each  star.  In  east  northeast, 
about  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  are  the  two  first 
stars  of  the  Twins  ;  and  a  line,  joining  the  first  of  Orion  and 
the  second  of  the  Twins,  passes  through  the  third  of  the 
Twins,  which  is  nearer  to  Orion.  The  five  first  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear  are  in  the  north  by  east. 


(October  15.      St.   Teresa  Virgin.      St.  Tecla  Virgin 
Abbess.     St.  Hospicius  Anchoret. 

0  rises  at  vi.  39'.  and  sets  at  v.  21'. 

St.  Teresa  was  foundress  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Bare- 
footed Carmelites,  and  died  in  1582.  See  Butler's  Lives, 
vol.  X.  p.  308.  For  many  particulars  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious orders  see  Reaieil  de  tons  les  Costumes  Religieux,  S^c. 
par  M.  Bar,  Paris,  1785. 

IDUS. — Mercurio  Mercatores  Sacr.    Marti  October.  Equus  immolatur. 
Festum  Virgilii  natalis. — Rom.  Cal. 
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Chronology. — Prince  Potetnkin  died  in  1791. 

The  Meteorological  Society  of  London  was  founded  this  day  in  18-23,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  London  Coffeehouse  in  Fleet  Street,  being  Wednesday, 
in  the  evening.  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  Mr.  Luke 
Howard,  Dr.  Forster,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  and  others  present. — Vivat 
valeatque. 

Flora. — Autumn,  still  advancing,  gradually  diminishes  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  often  the  later  Aster  and  Michaelmas  Daisy  standing  up  in  flower 
among  dead  weeds. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  is  often  fine  at  this  time,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  it  is  a  very  agreeable  time  of  year, 
since  hunting  and  other  rural  sports  make  up  the  amusement 
of  the  morning ;  after  which,  dining  late  at  the  first  intro- 
duction of  candles,  we  finish  the  evening  round  a  comfort- 
able fire,  and  with  a  pipe  and  a  spicy  bowl  of  punch,  talk 
over  the  exploits  of  the  day,  occasionally  enlivening  our 
narratives  with  a  vocal  stanza  often  like  the  following : — 

Classical  Hunting  Song. 

Of  all  our  fond  diversions,  a  hunter's  is  the  best. 

In  spite  of  wars  and  party  jars,  that  sport  has  stood  the  test. 

Of  Nimrod  and  of  Esau,  "what  gallant  feats  they  tell ! 

On  foot  they  followed  hunting,  they  loved  the  sport  so  well. 

O  hadst  thou,  brave  Acteon,  but  minded  more  thy  game, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  paid  so  dearly  for  peeping  at — that  same. 

And  chaste  Diana  goddess,  the  pride  of  female  race, 

Preferred  to  amorous  fooling,  the  pleasures  of  the  chace. 

Orion,  foolish  hunter,  lured  by  a  petticoat, 

In  the  midchace  did  loiter,  and  so  his  fate  he  got. 

But  after  this  disaster,  he's  made  a  heavenly  sign, 

That  he  may  view  the  sport  he  can  no  longer  join. 

Had  Dido  not  loved  hunting,  the  amorous  Trojan  brave. 

Her  Highness  ne'er  had  solaced  in  Juno's  friendly  cave. 

Euripides,  if  hunting  thou'd  loved  but  like  thy  books. 

The  hounds  had  not  devoured  thee,  they  know  a  sportsman's  looks. 

If,  friend,  you're  called  a  hunting,  throw  all  your  books  aside, 

*Tis  Horace  thus  advises,  and  mount  your  horse  and  ride. 

Something  should  be  said  of  the  ancient  Roman  feast 
today,  which  was  sacred  to  Mercury  the  messenger  of 
Jupiter  called  in  Latin  Mercurius,  a  celebrated  god  of 
antiquity,  called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no 
less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero ;  a  son  of 
Coelus  and  Lux ;  a  son  of  Valens  and  Coronis  ;  a  son  of  the 
Nile  ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  ;  and  another  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Thaut.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  actions  of 
all  the  others  have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
most  famous  and  the  best  known.  Mercury  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular  ;  he  was  the 
patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds  ;  he  conducted  the  souls 
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of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not  only  presided 
over  orators,  merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god 
of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons.  His 
name  is  derived  a  mercihus,  because  he  was  the  god  of  mer- 
chandise among  the  Latins.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly 
celebrated  a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mer- 
cury, in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus.  See  the  Ides 
of  May,  p.  234  of  our  Calendar.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then 
sacrificed,  and  sometimes  a  calf,  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had  sprinkled 
themselves  with  water  with  Laurel  leaves,  they  offered 
prayers  to  the  divinity,  and  intreated  him  to  be  favourable  to 
them,  and  to  forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths, 
or  falsehoods  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on  monuments  with  a  large 
cloak  round  his  arm,  or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief 
ensigns  of  his  poAver  and  offices  are  his  caduceus,  his  petasus, 
and  his  talaria.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  sitting  upon  a 
Cray  fish,  holding  in  one  hand  his  caduceus,  and  in  the  other 
the  claws  of  the  fish.  At  other  times  he  is  like  a  young 
man  without  a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a  purse,  as  being 
the  tutelary  god  of  merchants,  with  a  cock  on  his  wrists  as 
an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  on  his  feet  a  Goat,  a  Scorpion, 
and  a  Fly.  In  Aegypt  his  statues  represented  him  with  the 
head  of  a  Dog,  whence  he  was  often  confounded  with  Anubis, 
and  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  Stork.  Offerings  of  milk  and 
honey  were  made  because  he  was  the  god  of  eloquence, 
whose  powers  were  sweet  and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  offered  tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues  represent  him  as  without 
arms,  because,  according  to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can 
prevail  over  every  thing,  even  without  the  assistance  of  arms. 
Homer,  Od.  i.  &c.  II.  i.  &c.  Hymn  in  Merc.  Lucian  in  Mort. 
Dial.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  667.  Met.  i.  4,  11,  14.  Martial,  ix. 
ep.  35.  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  Paus.  i.  7,  8,  9.  Orpheus.  Plut. 
in  Num.  Varro  de  L.  L.  vi.  Plato  in  Phoed.  Liv.  xxxvi. 
Virg.  G.  i.  Aen.  i.  V.  48.  Diod.  iv.  &  v.  Apollod.  i.  ii.  &  iii. 
ApoUon.  Arg.  i.  Horat.  i.  od.  10.  Hygin.  fab.  P.  A.  2. 
Tzetz.  in  Lye.  219.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  Lactantius.  Philostr.  i. 
Icon.  27.     Manil.     Macrob.  i.  Sat.  c.  19. 

Mercury  is  now  used  as  the  figurative  representative  or 
tutelary  deity  of  communicated  intelhgence  in  general.  And 
he  patronizes  no  institution  of  more  wonderful  order  and 
utility  than  the  General  Post  of  Europe,  whereby  the  senti- 
ments of  individuals  are  communicated  to  their  friends  daily, 

o  o 
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with    certainty,    cheapness,   and    unparalleled    expedition, 
exemplifying  truly  the  Mercurius  alatiis  of  antiquity. 


^ctolitr  16.     St.  Gall  Abbot,     St.  LuUus  Bishop  and 
Confessor.     St.  Mummol'm  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt  at  Oxford  in  1555. 

Count  Municii,  the  favourite  of  Czarina  Anne,  died  at  Riga,  aged  84, 
in  1767. 

Robert  Ferguson  the  astronomer  died  in  1774. 

MM.  Blanchard  and  Sheldon  ascended  in  an  air  balloon  from  Chelsea 
in  1784. 

Decollation  of  the  Queen  of  France  in  1793. 

Jolin  Hunter  the  anatomist  died  in  1793. 

Flora. — China  Asters,  African  and  French  Marigolds,  common  Mari- 
golds, Stocks,  Dahlias,  and  some  other  plants  continue  in  blow,  but  in 
general  the  aestivnl  pli.nts  are  mostly  faded.  The  autumnal  Flora  still 
prevails ;  and  tlie  Michaelmas  Daisy  Aster  Tradescanti,  and  some  others 
of  this  sort,  still  flower  plentifully.  Fungi  begin  to  be  common,  but  the 
appearance  of  this  tribe  is  very  uncertain,  and  depends  on  the  wetness  of 
the  weather.  At  whatever  period  of  Autumn  wet  weather  succeeds  a 
drougiit,  Fungi  are  sure  to  spring  up,  and  to  entertain  the  botanist  in  his 
walks  with  their  curious  forms  and  colours. 

Fauna. — A  few  Swallows  and  Martins  are  still  seen, 
particularly  if  the  wind  continue  for  a  long  time  to  blow  from 
southerly  and  westerly  points  of  the  compass.  The  general 
migration,  however,  of  these  birds,  has  already  taken  place, 

Diana.  —  The  country  is  said  about  this  time  to  be 
ready  for  regular  Foxhunting,  though  the  fallen  and  falling 
leaves  make  the  trail  in  cover  very  doubtful  yet.  The  still 
and  damp  intervals  of  weather,  with  only  a  gentle  or  almost 
imperceptible  air  from  south  and  southwest,  which  occurs  at 
this  time  of  year,  often  renders  a  good  day's  hunting,  as  the 
scent  is  then  good.  Scent,  however,  at  best  is  but  an  un- 
certain thing,  and  the  most  promising  mornings  often  dis- 
appoint the  sportsman.  That  scent  is  caused  by  the  suspen- 
sion in  the  air  of  the  odorous  effluvia  of  the  hunted  beast, 
and  that  rain  will  wash  it  down,  and  wind  blow  it  away,  and 
thus  spoil  the  chase,  is  well  known  to  every  body;  but  even 
those  calm  days,  in  which  the  huntsman  expects  the  best 
scent,  frequently  deceive  him,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
other  cause  for  the  hanging  in  the  air  of  the  scent  than 
merely  the  stillness  of  the  wind.  The  scent  too  at  times 
falls  nearer  to  the  ground  than  at  others,  and  a  good  breast 
high  scent  is  often  enjoyed  v^'hen  least  expected.  A  raw 
frosty  morning,  when  the  white  rime  goes  off,  has  often 
given  as  good  a  run  to  hounds  as  a  calm  warm  cloudy  sky  ; 
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and  though  southerly  winds  are  preferred  for  hunting,  yet 
we  have  known  some  of  the  best  chases  to  happen  with  the 
wind  from  the  north.     See  Beckford's  Thoughts  on  Hunting. 

Infallible  Criterion  of  good  Scent.  —  From  having  con- 
stantly amused  ourselves  with  our  pipe  early  in  the  morning, 
we  have  discovered  and  are  enabled  to  point  out  an  almost 
infallible  method  of  judging  of  good  scent.  When  the 
tobacco  smoke  seems  to  hang  lazily  in  the  air,  scarcely  sink- 
ing or  rising,  or  moving  from  the  place  where  it  is  emitted 
from  the  pipe,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  strong  smell  which 
lasts  sometime  in  the  same  place,  after  the  smoke  is  apparently 
dispersed,  we  may  on  that  day  be  sure  that  the  scent  will  lay 
well.  We  have  seldom  known  this  rule  to  deceive  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  air  will  sometimes 
change  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  that  the  scent  will  drop 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  thus  throw  the  hounds  all  out  and  break 
off  the  chase  abruptly.     For  as  Sommerville  says  : — 

Thus  on  the  air 
Depend  the  hunter's  hopes.     When  ruddy  streaks 
At  eve  forebode  a  blustering  stormy  day, 
Or  lowering  clouds  blacken  the  mountain's  brow, 
When  nipping  frosts,  and  the  keen  biting  blasts 
Of  the  dry  parching  east,  menace  the  trees 
With  tender  blossoms  teeming,  kindly  spare 
Thy  sleeping  pack,  in  their  warm  beds  of  straw 
Low  sinking  at  their  ease;  listless  they  shrink 
Into  some  dark  recess,  nor  hear  thy  voice 
Though  oft  invoked;  or  haply  if  thy  call 
Rouse  up  the  slumbering  tribe,  with  heavy  eyes 
Glazed,  lifeless,  dull,  downward  they  drop  their  tails 
Inverted ;  high  on  their  bent  backs  erect 
Their  pointed  bristles  stare,  or  among  the  tufts 
Of  ranker  weeds,  each  stomachhealing  plant 
Curious  they  crop,  sick,  spiritless,  forlorn. 
These  inauspicious  days,  on  other  cares 
Employ  thy  precious  hours. 

But  if  the  weather  be  calm  and  moist,  fit  for  hunting, 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

On  the  late  John  Hunter  and  his  Doctrines. 

To  know  what's  what  is  quite  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  appended  a  short  memoir  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Hunter  to  his  death  recorded  on  this  day,  but 
on  due  consideration  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  omit  it,  his 
life  having  been  written  before  by  one  of  his  connexions,, 
and  his  opinions  and  character  more  ably  illustrated,  and 
more  gallantly  and  pertinaciously  defended  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  successors  in  the  chirurgical  art,  than  it 
could  have  been  done  by  us.  We  allude  to  the  Hunterian 
Orations  delivered  by  Mr.  Abernethy  before  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London.  Laudari  laudato  viro  has  been  in  all 
ages  esteemed  an  honour,  and  the  Manes  of  John  Hunter, 
if  such  there  be  who  can  take  delight  in  his  mundane  fame, 
must  be  highly  flattered  at  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him 
in  these  rhapsodies,  during  the  delivery  of  which  the  pane- 
gyric was  always  spoken  with  a  degree  of  elocutionary 
intonation  and  emphasis  that  do  credit  to  the  strong  feelings 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  illustrious  author,  Avhom  a  near 
approximation  to  the  best  part  of  Mr.  Hunter's  character 
and  talents  has  justly  placed  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  sequel  of  this  history  is  remarkable.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  medical  men  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
the  physiological  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter,  as  discussed  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  have  led  to  a  controversy  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unposing  character,  respecting  the  nature  of 
Matter,  Vitality,  and  Intelligence. 

The  views  of  physiology  taken  by  some  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  fellow  orators  not  coinciding  with  his  own,  and  the 
parties  having  spun  out  their  reciprocal  parley  into  terms  of 
seeming  asperity,  a  controversy  ensued  which  drew  forth, 
not  only  the  opinions  of  the  surgical  combatants,  but  of 
other  persons,  who  ranged  themselves  in  a  party  either  to 
attack  or  defend  a  somatopsychonoological  hypothesis  of  the 
coexistence  of  Body,  of  Life,  and  of  Soul,  which,  had  it  been 
broached  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have  made  an  enor- 
mous figure,  but  which  was  unfortunately  introduced  to  the 
philosophers  of  modern  times  at  a  critical  juncture,  when,  after 
the  elaborate  and  deep  metaphysics  of  Bishop  Berkley  and 
Professor  Kant,  the  demonstrative  system  commonly  called 
Phrenology  was  just  developing  all  that  was  yet  wanting  to 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  its  material  conditions,  and 
had  already  approached  as  nearly  as  seems  possible  to  that 
veil  of  mystery  which  Nature  has  hung  before  the  final 
cause  of  things,  which  we  are  not  enabled  to  lift  up. 
In  pursuing  the  inquiry  alluded  to,  we  shall  often  detect  our- 
selves endeavouring  to  substantiate  by  argument  positions 
which  do  not  admit  of  definition,  and  seeking  for  proofs  of 
that  which  we  are  conscious  of  by  simple  intuition;  of  which 
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the  consideration  of  the  personal  identity  of  the  percipient 
individual  affords  the  most  striking  example. 


October  17.     St.  Etheldreda.     SS.  Hegiviges.    St.An- 
strudis  V.     St.  Andrew  of  Crete  Martyr. 

St.  Etheldreda  was  a  princess  of  distinguished  piety, 
daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Heresvvitha 
his  queen,  and  was  born  about  the  year  630,  at  Ixning,  a 
small  village  in  Suffolk.  In  the  year  673,  she  founded  the 
conventual  church  of  Ely  with  the  adjoining  convent.  Of 
this  monastery  she  was  constituted  abbess,  the  monks  and 
nuns  living  in  society  and  regular  order :  it  flourished  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  but  was  destroyed,  with  its  inha- 
bitants, by  the  Danes  in  870.  In  Bentham's  History  of  Ely 
are  many  curious  particulars  of  this  saint. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Neville's  Cross    in  1346,   in   which    David 
Bruce  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  Scots  defeated. 

Diana.  —  We  noticed  of  late  the  commencement  of 
hunting,  which  apphes  rather  to  Foxhunting,  as  Harehunting 
usually  begins  with  October.  But  though  most  Foxhounds 
begin  to  hunt  regularly  about  this  time,  yet  the  country  is 
not  by  any  means  fit  for  it :  either  the  weather  remains  too 
dry  or  the  leaves  intercept  the  view.  We  should  fix  the 
period,  when  good  hunting  begins,  no  earlier  than  November. 
For  the  amusement  of  our  readers  we  subjoin  the  following 
Essex  huntino-  song  : — 

A  false  Hallow.     A  humorous  Song. 

Bright  was  the  morning,  and  Thursday  the  day, 

Two  brothers  in  Essex  to  hunt  rode  away; 

'Twas  at  Thorney  Down  Common  the  hounds  were  to  meet. 

And  the  Squire  was  there  all  the  hunters  to  greet. 

Tallyo,  tallyo,  tallyo,  taliyo — o — o — o — o,  &c. 

The  Banker  was  mounted  on  a  pert  little  hay. 
The  Doctor  he  rode  a  mare  active  and  grey; 
Through  Woodford  and  Loughton  they  both  take  their  course. 
While  John  rode  abaft  on  a  wounded  bay  horse. 

Tallyo,  tallyo,  &c. 

As  the  church  clock  of  Epping  eleven  did  sound. 
The  hunt  all  assembled,  went  forth  from  the  ground; 
After  drawing  seven  covers,  and  finding  no  vermin, 
Tliey  returned  from  the  course,  and  to  home  did  determine. 

Tallyo,  tallyo,  &c. 
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But  while  onward  they  jogged,  and  for  hunting  good  lack, 
They  heard  the  Hounds  open,  and  the  Whipperin  crack, 
At  last  came  Sir  Rennard  beside  of  the  road, 
So  the  Banker  sung  out  most  tremendously  loud, 

Tallyo,  Tallyo. 
They  followed  the  chase  for  an  hour  and  more. 
And  lost  the  Fox  just  as  the  daylight  was  o'er. 
When  mistaking  the  plumes  of  a  Goose,  Ned,  anon 
'  Sung  out  the  \ievr  hollow, —  the  Hounds  were  set  on! 

Tallyo,  Tallyo. 
When  the  Huntsman  found  out  there  was  really  no  Fox, 
He  hollowed  out.  Zounds  'tis  a  confounded  hoax ; 
He  turned  and  went  on,  but  the  Doctor  and  Banker 
Went  home,  for  they  found  there  was  nothing  but  rancour. 

Tallyo,  Tallyo. 
At  the  Baldfaced  Stag  they  halted  awhile. 
And  got  a  few  Biscuits  the  time  to  beguile. 
But  coming  home  dark  they  near  lost  the  right  way. 
Their  Dinner,  and  also  a  bout  at  the  play. 

Tallyo,  Tallyo. 
Should  the  Banker  some  day  take  it  into  his  head, 
To  leave  hunting,  and  chase  some  fair  vixen  instead; 
May  he  ne'er  be  deceived,  nor  when  too  late  to  choose. 
Discover  the  game  he  has  tallied  's  a  Goose. 

Tallyo,  Tallyo. 


©Ctotjcv  18.     St.  Luke  Evangelist.     St.  Julian  Sabas 
Hermit.     St.  Justin  Martyr.     St.  Monon  Martyr. 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  was  born  at  Antioch  the  metro- 
polis of  Syria,  a  place  celebrated  for  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts.  The  opinion  that  he  was  a  painter  seems  without 
foundation,  as  it  is  not  countenanced  by  ancient  writers. 
Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  he  might  have  been  by  profession  a 
physician,  as  the  expression  "  beloved  physician,"  Col.  iv.  14. 
seems  to  intimate.  St.  Luke  lived  a  single  life,  and  died  in 
the  eightyfourth  year  of  his  age,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
70,  probably  a  natural  death.  He  mentions  himself  with 
peculiar  diffidence  in  his  own  histoiy  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Jovi  Liberatori.  —  Rom.  Cal. 

Another  jovial  festival  in  old  Rome. 

CoELUM.  —  Fair  warm  weather  frequently  occurs  about 
this  time,  and  lasts  several  days;  it  is  called,  in  the  south 
of  England,  St.  Luke's  Little  Summer.  A  gentle  breeze 
from  the  South  or  perhaps  Southeast,  the  Thermometer 
about  60°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  a  high  and  rather  rising 
Barometer,  fair  Sky,  with  Sonderclouds,  Curlclouds,  and 
an  elevated  mass  of  the  lighter  modifications,  much  mixed 
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with  the  Sun  slowly  breaking  out  into  full  radiance,  and 
the  ground  gradually  drying,  constitute  the  weather  of  this 
last  act  of  Summer,  ascribed  to  the  Saint  celebrated  today. 
'Tis  now  that  China  Asters,  African  Marigolds,  Stocks, 
Starworts,  and  all  the  Autumnal,  as  well  as  what  remains 
of  the  Aestival  Flora,  seem  to  shed  their  last  smiles  on  the 
declining  year ;  while  the  Sun  gilds  the  russet  foliage,  and 
is  reflected  beautifully  from  the  yellow,  red,  and  brown 
tints  of  the  forests  in  their  variously  coloured  decay.  When 
once  this  weather  changes  again,  the  gales  of  later  Autumn 
will  sweep  off  the  last  leafy  honours  of  the  woods,  and 
prepare  for  Winter's  dull  reign. 

Flora.  —  Many  Summer  and  Autumnal  plants  remain  in  flower, 
but  the  new  productions  of  Flora  at  this  season  are  very  few.  Fungi 
constitute  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  to  the  botanist. 

The  Agaricua  jiuccosuH,  one  of  the  most  regular  as  to  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  is  generally  found  springing  up  about  the  roots  of  Apple 
trees,  in  Orchards,  and  other  places,  at  this  time.  That  beautiful  kind  the 
Agaricus  Muscarius,  whose  crimson  and  spotted  pileus  makes  such  a 
splendid  figure  on  the  grass,  is  now  abundant,  though  it  has  often  appeared 
before,  in  the  end  of  August. 

On  this  day,  in  1818,  which  was  a  year  remarkable  for 
the  large  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Fungus  race,  the 
following  species  were  gathered  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster,  in 
Sussex,  within  a  small  compass  : —     ' 

Agaricua  denticulatus. 

A.  campestris,  common  Mushroom, 

A.  fuscicularis. 

A.  Jloccosus,  under  the  Apple  Tree. 

A.  glutinosus,  in  the  grass. 

A.  polygramus. 

A.  stercorarius,  in  long  grass  and  dung. 

A.  verucosus. 

A.  integer,  crimson,  pale,  and  slate  colour. 

A.  muscarius,  of  both  colours,  in  Stoneland  Park. 

A.  procerus,  the  tall  Agarick. 

A.  plicatilis,  in  the  grass. 

A.  elephuntinus,  very  large  indeed. 

A.  cumulatus. 

A.  congregatus. 

A.  violaceus,  a  beautiful  species. 

A.  denticulatus,  and  many  others. 

Boletus  bovinus,  very  large,  some  were  one  foot  high. 

B.  edulis. 

B.  igniarcus. 

'  Calvuria  hypoxolon. 

C.  muscoides. 
Helvelia  sarcoidcs. 

Peziza  coccinea,  near  Buckhurst  old  Tower. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  seasons  for  all  the  above  tribe 
of  plants  that  we  ever  remember. 
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(^tiobtx  19.  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  C.  SS.  Ptolemy 
and  Lucius  Martyrs.  St.  Fridesicide  Virgin.  St. 
Ethbin  Abbot. 

Armilustrium. — Rom.  Cal. 

CiiRONOLOGY. — King  John  of  England   died  in   1216. 
The  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  began  in  1769. 

Flora. — We  yesterday  mentioned  the  prevalence  of 
the  fungi  at  this  time  of  year.  We  shall  today  proceed  to 
give  the  reader  some  account  of  the  curious  effect  produced 
by  one  kind  of  fungus,  and  of  the  remarkable  superstitions 
attached  thereto.  The  appearance  of  those  imperfect 
circles  and  semicircles  of  darker  coloured  grass,  which  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Fairy  Rings,  is  familiar  to 
every  body.  These  are  but  recently  discovered  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Fungi.  Formerly  no  natural  history  of  them 
having  been  given,  they  were  ascribed  to  Fairies. 

They  are  alluded  to  in  Randolph's  Amyntas,  Act  iii. 
so.  4 : — 

They  do  request  you  now 
To  give  them  leave  to  dance  a  Fairy  King. 

Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  describes 

—  A   pleasant  Mead, 
Where  Fairies  often  did  their  measures  tread, 
Which  in  the  Meadows  made  such  circles  green 
As  if  with  Garlands  it  had  crowned  been. 
Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  seen 
A  Hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  Fairy  Queen 
At  twilight  sat. 

"  They  had  fine  music  always  among  themselves," 
says  the  author  of  *  Round  about  our  Coal  Fire,'  "  and 
danced  in  a  moonshiny  night,  around,  or  in  a  ring,  as  one 
may  see  at  this  day  upon  every  Common  in  England  where 
Mushroomes  grow." 

"  The  author  of  *  Mons  Catherinae'  has  not  forgotten  to 
notice  these  ringlets  in  his  poem,  p.  9 : — 

Sive  illic  Lemurum  populus  sub  nocte  choreas 
Plauserit  exiguas,  viridesque  attriverit  herbas. 

"  The  last  poetical  mention  of  them  which  we  shall 
quote  is  from  *  Six  Pastorals,  by  George  Smith,  Landscape 
Painter   at    Chichester,    in    Sussex,'   4to.   London,     1770, 

p.  24:— 

"  Some  say  the  Screechowl,  at  each  midnight  hour, 
Awakes  the  Fairies  in  yon  ancient   tower. 
Their  nightlydancing  Ring  I  always  dread. 
Nor  let  my  Sheep  within  that  Circle  tread; 
Where  round  and  round,  all  night,  in  moonlight  fair, 
They  dance  to  some  strange  music  in  the  air." 
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"  Some  ascribe  the  phaenomenon  of  the  circle  or  ring, 
supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  traced  by  the  Fairies  in  their 
dances,  to  the  effects  of  lightning,  as  being  frequently  pro- 
duced after  storms  of  that  kind,  and  by  the  colour  and 
brittleness  of  the  grass  roots  when  first  observed." — Brand. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  the  reader  may  consult 
Priestley's  "  Present  State  of  Electricity."  See  also 
a  certain  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Walker,  walking  abroad  after  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  observed  a  round  Circle  of  about 
four  or  five  yards  diameter,  whose  rim  was  about  a  foot 
broad,  newly  burnt  bare,  as  appeared  from  the  colour  and 
brittleness  of  the  grass  roots.  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec. 
1790,  vol.  Ix.  p.  1106,  1180,  1191,  and  Ixxiv.  802. 

Others  have  thought  these  appearances  occasioned  by 
Moles  working  for  themselves  a  run  underground.  This 
I  believe  they  never  do  in  a  circular  manner.  Gent.  Mag. 
ibid.  p.  1072. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  8vo.  London,  1776, 
vol.  i.  says: — "  It  is  supposed  that  the  verdant  circles 
so  often  seen  in  grass  grounds,  called  by  the  country 
people  Fairy  Rings,  are  owing  to  the  operation  of  those 
animals  who  at  certain  seasons  perform  their  burrowings 
by  circumgyrations,  which,  loosening  the  soil,  give  the 
surface  a  greater  fertility  and  rankness  of  grass  than  the 
other  parts  within  or  without  the  Ring." 

In  short.  Fancy  has  sported  herself  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  these  circular  Rings  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
such  as  have,  I  had  almost  said,  dreamt  them  to  have  been 
trenches  dug  up  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
used  either  in  celebrating  some  of  their  sports,  or  in  paying 
divine  honours  to  some  of  their  imaginary  Deities.  Gent. 
Mag.  ut  supra  p.  1180,  Ixvi.  386,  and  Ixx.  128. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January  1791,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  36,  a 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Fairy  Rings  refers  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  to  a 
Paper  by  Dr.  Hutton. 

The  most  clear  and  satisfactory  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  Fairy  Rings  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  Sec. 
R.  S.,  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1807,  made  during  a  few  years'  residence 
in  the  country.  The  cause  of  their  appearance  he  ascribes 
to  the  growth  of  certain  species  of  Agaric  which  so  entirely 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the  herbage 
is  for  a  while  destroyed.  See  Brandes  Popular  Antiquities, 
by  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
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October  20.      St.  Artemius  Martyr.     St.  Barsabias. 
St.  Zenoh'ms.     St.  Sindulphus.     St.  Aidan. 

0  rises  at  vi.  48'.  and  sets  at  v.  12'. 

Chronology.  —  The  Battle  of  Salamis  is  recorded  by  some  Authors 
today,  where  Themistocles  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  B.  C.  480. 
Lima  in  Peru  was  shattered  by  an  Earthquake  in  1687. 

Today  "  the  Jews  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or 
Succoth,   to  remind   them  of  their  forty  years'  journeying 
in  the  wilderness.     At  the  hour  the  Sabbath  begins  they  go 
to  the  evening  service  of  the  Synagogue,  where  additional 
prayers  are  said  in  honour  of  this   festival.      Afterwards, 
instead  of  sitting  down  to  meat  in  their  houses,  they  must 
go  to  their  respective  tabernacles  or  booths,  where   every 
preparation  being  completed,  the  master  of  the  family  takes 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and  says  the  Kodush,  or 
grace,  adding,  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God  !    King 
of  the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  his  command- 
ments, and  commanded  us  to  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  :'  and 
this  they  add  to  the  grace  after  every  meal  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     In  case  of  rainy  weather, 
their  stay  in  these  booths  is  dispensed  with.     In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  when  they  go  to  synagogue, 
after  saying  the   prayers  for  the  festival,  and   before    the 
praise,  they  take  the  Citron,  the  branch  of  the  Palm  tree. 
Myrtles,  and  Willows,  some  in  the  right  hand,  and  others 
in  the  left,  saying  an  appropriate  grace  ;  but,  if  this  happens 
to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  they  are  excused,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  any  thing  on  that  day.     On  this  festival, 
as  well  as  on  other  days,  they  say  the  prayer  for  the  king 
and  government,  and  afterwards  the  prayer  of  the  Addition: 
those  who  are  possessed  of  a  Palm  tree  branch,  Citron,  &c., 
go  once  round  the   altar,   saying  Hoshana,  i.  e.   Save   us  j 
they  then  carry  the  law  to  the  ark  again,  and  after  some 
other  prayers  are  said  the  service  is  ended.     The  Willow 
twigs  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  on  this  day,  are  to 
remind  them  of  the  blessing  of  the  waters.     This  feast  is 
also  that  of  Gathering  in  the  Harvest. 

"  The  last  of  the  five  days  commencing  with  this  festival, 
is  called  Hoshana  the  Great,  because  on  this  day  every 
one  has  a  branch  of  the  Willow,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
in  the  prayers  of  the  day  make  use  of  the  word  Hoshana. 
Those,  too,  who  are  possessed  of  the  Palm  branch,  &c., 
with  the  reader  at  their  head,  go  seven  times  round  the 
altar  in  solemn  procession,  in  remembrance  of  the  sabbatical 
years.     The  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  very 
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strictly  kept,  is  called  the  Day  of  Solemn  Assembly :  the 
modern  Jews  keep  nine  days  of  this  festival  instead  of  eight, 
for  which  they  assign  astronomical  reasons." 

Hygeia. — We  promised,  October  2d,  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  hypochondriacal  impressions,  which  we 
take  occasion  now  to  do.  Hypochondriasis  is  now  used 
to  denote  morbid  excitation  of  the  Brain  of  a  low  and 
desponding  character  in  general.  It  is  caused  often  by  the 
effect  of  a  disordered  Liver  acting  on  the  sensorium;  or 
results  from  a  Brain  being  long  irritated  by  exhausting  stimuli, 
either  mental  or  bodily.  Drinking  spirits,  and  the  use  of 
opium  on  persons  predisposed  by  organization,  entail  this 
disease  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Abstinence  and  opening  medicine  at  this  season  con- 
stitute one  great  source  of  relief  from  affections  of  the 
above  kind,  which  the  decline  of  the  year  is  certainl)''  fa- 
vourable to,  because  they  lessen  the  inflammatory  action 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  Brain.  See  October  2.  The 
spectra  seen  in  hypochondriasis,  and  the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  dreams  under  such  states  of  excitement,  serve  to  confirm 
the  now  received  axiom  in  physiology,  that  it  is  not  external 
objects  in  general  that  the  mind  actually  views,  but  their 
forms  exhibited  on  the  sensorium ;  for  cerebral  action  will 
sometimes  take  place  spontaneously  and  produce  visions. 
We  quote  the  following  from  a  modern  writer: — 

"  I  know  not  whether  my  reader  is  aware  that  many 
children,  perhaps  most,  have  a  power  of  painting,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  darkness,  all  sorts  of  phantoms  :  in  some  that 
power  is  simply  a  mechanic  affection  of  the  eye ;  others 
have  a  voluntary,  or  a  semivoluntary  power  to  dismiss  or  to 
summon  them ;  or,  as  a  child  once  said  to  me  when  I 
questioned  him  on  this  matter,  '  I  can  tell  them  to  go,  and 
they  go ;  but  sometimes  they  come  when  I  don't  tell  them 
to  come,  ....  At  night,  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed, 
vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp ;  friezes 
of  neverending  stories,  that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad 
and  solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before 
Oedipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre,  before  Memphis,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  change  took  place  in  my 
dreams;  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted  up 
within  my  brain,  which  presented  nightly  spectacles  of 
more  than  earthly  splendour.  And  the  four  following  facts 
may  be  mentioned,  as  noticeable  at  this  time :  That,  as 
the  creative  state  of  the  eye  increased,  a  sympathy  seemed 
to  arise  between  the  waking  and  the  dreaming  states  of  the 
brain  in  one  point,  that  whatsoever  I  happened  to  call  up 
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and  to  trace  by  a  voluntary  act  upon  the  darkness,  was 
very  apt  to  transfer  itself  to  my  dreams;  so  that  I  feared 
to  exercise  this  faculty  —  for,  as  Midas  turned  all  things  to 
gold  that  yet  baffled  his  hopes  and  defrauded  his  human 
desires,   so,   whatsoever   things    capable   of  being   visually 
represented  I  did  but  think  of  in  the  darkness,  immediately 
shaped  themselves  into   phantoms  of  the  eye;  and,   by  a 
process  apparently  no  less  inevitable  when  thus  once  traced 
in  faint  and  visionary  colours,  like  writings  in  sympathetic 
ink,  they  were   drawn  out,  by  the  fierce  chemistry  of  my> 
dreams,  into  insufferable   splendour  that  fretted  my  heart. 
For  this,  and  all  other  changes  in  my  dreams,  were  accom- 
panied by  deepseated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such 
as  are  wholly  incommunicable  by  words.     I  seemed  every 
night  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally  to  descend, 
into  chasms   and    sunless    abysses,   depths,   below    depths, 
from  which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  reascend. 
Nor  did  I,  by  waking,  feel  that  I  had  reascended.     This  I 
do  not  dwell  upon,  because  the  state  of  gloom  which  at- 
tended   these  gorgeous   spectacles,   amounting   at  least  to 
utter  darkness,  as  of  some  suicidical  despondency,  cannot  be 
approached  by  words.     The  sense  of  space,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  sense  of  time,  were  both  powerfully  effected.     Buildings 
and    Landscapes  were  exhibited  in  proportions  so   vast  as 
the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive  ;  space  swelled,  and 
was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable  infinity.     This, 
however,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion 
of  time ;  I  sometimes  seemed  to   have  lived  for  70  or  100 
years  in  one  night;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  representa- 
tive of  a  millennium  passed  in  that  time,  or,  however,  of  a 
duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  human  experience. 
The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten  scenes  of 
later  years,  were  often   revived ;    I   could   not  be    said   to 
recollect  them,  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when  waking, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  as  parts 
of  my  past  experience :  but  placed  as  they  were  before  me, 
in  dreams  like  intuitions,  and  clothed  in  all  their  evanescent 
circumstances  and  accompanying  feelings,  I  recognised  them 
instantaneously.     I   was   once   told    by  a  near  relation  of 
mine,  that  having  'in  her  childhood  fallen  into  a  river,  and 
beino-  on  the  very  verge  of  death  but  for  the  critical  assist- 
ance which  reached  her,  she  saw  in  a  moment  her  whole 
life,  in  its  minutest  incidents,  arrayed  before  her  simulta- 
neously, as  in  a  minor,  and  she  had  a  faculty,  developed  as 
suddenly,    for    comprehending  the   whole  and   every   part. 
This,  from  some  opium  experiences  of  mine,  I  can  believe ; 
I  have,  indeed,  seen  the  same  thing  asserted  twice  in  modern 
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books,  and  accompanied  by  a  remark  which  I  am  convinced 
is  true ;  viz.  that  the  dread  Book  of  account,  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  of,  is,  in  fact,  the  mind  itself  of  each 
individual.  Of  this  at  least  I  feel  assured,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the  mind  ;  a  thousand 
accidents  may  and  will  interpose  a  veil  between  our  present 
consciousness  and  the  secret  inscription  on  the  mind  ;  acci- 
dents of  the  same  sort  will  also  rend  away  this  veil ;  but 
alike,  whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  this  inscription  remains 
for  ever.  Just  as  the  stars  seem  to  withdraw  before  the 
common  light  of  day ;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  the  light  which  is  drawn  over  them  as  a  veil,  and  that 
they  are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  the  obscuring  daylight 
shall  have  withdrav/n." — English  Opium  Eater. 


<©ctot)er21.  SS.  Ursula  and  others  Virgins  Martyrs. 
St.  Hilarion  Institutor  of  Monasteries  in  the  East. 
St.  Fintan  Abbot  of  Ireland. 

Flora.  —  The  Virginia  Creeper  Hedera  quinquefolia  is  particularly 
rich  and  beautiful  in  the  Autumnal  Months,  with  its  leaves  of  every  hue, 
from  a  bright  to  a  dark  green  and  deep  crimson. 

CuRONOLOGY. — Battle  of  Trafalgar.     Nelson  killed  in  1805. 

Richard  Gough  the  celebrated  Antiquary  born  in  1733,  in  a  house 
in  Winchester  Street,  London,  on  the  site  of  the  Monastery  of  Augustine 
Friars.     He  died  at  his  house  at  Enfield,  Feb.  20,  1809. 

The  following  lines   were   addressed  to  Mr.  Gough   by 
an  old  and  particular  friend  :  — 

To  Richard  Gough,  Esq. 
0   tu  severi  Iteligio  loci ! 

Hail,  Genius  of  this  littered  study ! 

Or  tell  what  name  you  most  delight  in ; 
For  sure  where  all  the  ink  is  muddy, 

And  no  clean  margin  left  to  write  in, 
No  common  deity  resides. 
We  see,  we  feel  thy  power  divine. 

In  every  tattered  folio's  dust, 
Each  mangled  manuscript  is  thine. 

And  thine  the  antique  helmet's  rust. 
Nor  less  observed  thy  power  presides 
Where  plundered  brasses  crowd  the  floor. 

Or  dog'seared  drawings  hurst  their  binding 
Hid  by  Confusion's  puzzling  door 

Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  finding. 
Than  if  beneath  a  costly  rciof 

Each  moulding  edged  by  golden  fillet, 
The  Russian  binding,  insectproof, 

Blushed  at  the  foppery  of 
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Give  me,  when  tired  by  dust  and  sun, 

If  rightly  I  thy  name  invoke, 
The  bustle  of  the  town  to  shun. 

And  breathe  unvext  by  city  smoke. 
But,  ah  !  if  from  these  cobwebbed  walls, 

And  from  this  mothembroidered  cushion. 
Too  fretful  Fortune  rudely  calls. 

Resolved  the  cares  of  life  to  push  on — • 
Give  me  at  least  to  pass  my  age 

At  ease  in  som.e  booktapestried  cell, 
Where  I  may  turn  the  pictured  page, 

Nor  start  at  visitants'  loud  bell. 

The  following  Stanzas,  said  to  have  been  written  on  a 
blank  leaf  of  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  were  sent  to 
us  this  day  by  the  post: — 

To  Memory. 

Pleasures  of  Memory!— Oh  supremely  blest. 
And  justly  proud  beyond  a  poet's  praise; 
If  the  pure  confines  of  thy  tranquil  breast 
Contain,  indeed,  the  subject  of  thy  lays ! 

By  me  how  envied !  for  to  me, 

The  herald  still  of  misery. 

Memory  makes  her  influence  known, 

By  sighs,  and  tears,  and  grief  alone  : 
I  greet  her  as  the  fiend,  to  whom  belong 
The  \'ulture's  ravening  beak,  the  Raven's  funeral  song. 

She  tells  of  time  misspent,  of  comfort  lost, 

Of  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by ; 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed. 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish,  yet  fear  to  die : 

For  what,  except  th'  instinctive  fear 

Lest  she  survive,  detains  me  here. 

When  "all  the  life  of  life"  is  fled? 

What  but  the  deep  inherent  dread, 
Lest  she  beyond  the  grave  resume  her  reign, 
And  realise  the  liell  that  priests  and  beldames  feign? 


(^ttohtx  22.  St.  Philip  and  others  Martyrs.  ^S*^.  Do- 
nates Bishop.  St.  Mello.  St.  Mark  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  SS.  Nunilo  and  Alodia  Virgins 
and  Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  vr.  52'.  and  sets  at  v.  8'. 
We  have  seen  in  some  chronologies  the  Feast  of  Salone, 
the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  St.  Janus  major,  re- 
corded today. 

CuRONOLOGY.— The  death  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  celebrated 
naval  commander,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  on  this  day  in  1707  by 
shipwreck,  whereby  his  whole  crew  were  also  lost.  He  was  returning 
with  the  fleet  from  the  Siege  of  Toulon. 

About  this  time  in  1823,  the  third  satellite  of  %  was  observed,  with 
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a  refracting  telescope  of  the  power  of  60",  to  be  somewhat  decreased  in 
size  and  splendour. 

Hygeia.  —  In  a  former  medical  article  we  cautioned  our 
readers  against  the  too  free  use  of  Opium,  and  other  strong 
drugs,  and  described  some  of  their  most  powerful  conse- 
quences on  the  nervous  system,  and  consequently  on  the 
mind ;  and  we  promised  to  renew  the  subject  today.  See 
October  2d  and  20th,  and  September  26th. 

The  mode  in  which  Opium  affects  the  system  in  general 
when  given  in  the  way  before  described,  seems  to  be  that 
of  exciting  a  more  powerful  and  agreeable  action  of  the 
nervous  powers,  so  that  the  mind  feels  for  the  time  more 
fonderibus  librata  suis,  as  an  excellent  commentator  on 
Opium  calls  it.  This  state,  however,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  management,  cannot  be  long  maintained ;  for,  like  all 
other  sources  of  artificial  strength  imparted  to  the  nervous 
powers.  Opium  in  the  end  leads  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
laxation and  failure  of  power  than  ordinary,  though  it  does 
not  do  so  in  the  same  fatal  degree  that  Wine  and  strong 
spirits  do,  nor  with  such  danger  to  the  destruction  of  vital 
organs.  But  after  Opium  has  been  taken  inordinately  for 
any  length  of  time,  there  is  in  some  constitutions  a  terrific 
nervous  malady  occasioned  by  it,  which  seems,  as  far  as 
our  observations  have  enabled  us  to  fathom  it,  to  consist  in 
an  ungovernable,  and,  as  it  were,  spontaneous  action  during 
sleep,  of  those  Oigans  of  the  Brain  which,  in  our  waking 
hours,  furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world, 
and  which,  by  their  secondary  activity,  produce  all  our 
recollections  of  the  forms  and  qualities  of  objects,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  our  thoughts.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
the  fact,  which  physiologists  have  by  degrees  developed, 
but  which  Kant  and  the  German  school  of  metaphysicians 
have  more  fully  estabhshed,  that  we  know  the  Object  only  in 
the  relation  to  the  Subject,  that  is  to  say,  the  forms,  colours, 
and  feel  of  external  objects,  are  known  to  us  by  means 
of  corresponding  actions  which  they  excite  in  the  Organs 
of  the  Brain ;  and  those  Organs  in  the  Brain  can  so  repeat 
the  said  actions,  as  to  reproduce  in  our  Minds  the  forms  of 
absent  external  Objects.  The  effect,  then,  which  we  have 
alluded  to  as  being  produced  by  Opium,  is  that  of  exciting 
an  exaggerated  degree  of  this  spontaneous  activity,  so  as 
to  produce  not  only  the  most  terrific  and  whimsical  dreams, 
but  to  cause  visions  or  waking  dreams,  whereby  ignorant 
people  may  imagine  they  see  Spectres  or  Ghosts  of  de- 
parted Persons,  or  any  other  strange  and  hideous  form, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  organization  and  nature  of  their 
own  minds,  influenced  by  moral  circumstances,  may  have 
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become  the  objects  of  their  thoughts.     Dreams,   however, 
afford  the  most  frequent  examples  of  this  morbid  imagi- 
nation;    and  what  is  very   remarkable   in  dreams   is  this, 
that  over  the  most  common  phenomena,  seen  in  them,  there 
is  a  gleam  of  mysterious  and  peculiar  sui  generis  horror  cast 
by  the  magic  spell  of  sleep,   which  at   once   distinguishes 
them  from  waking  thoughts,  and  which  is  only  approached 
by  the  kind  of  fear  that  sometimes  attends  waking  Visions. 
The  precise  cause  of  these  sensations,  like  those  peculiar 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  attend  the  hypochon- 
driacal  recollections  of  early  childhood,  remain  as  yet  a 
desideratum  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain.    In  sleep,  those 
powers  which  constitute  the  Will,  often  lie  dormant;    in 
sleep,  the  more  vivid  impressions  of  external  objects  being 
shut  out,   the  real  world  no  longer  manifests  its  stronger 
claims  to  our  attention  over  those  of  the  world  ideal ;   and 
hence,  perhaps,  from  an  incongruous  Association  of  acting 
Organs,  Scenes  and  Feelings  are  presented  to  the  percipient 
Mind  in    strange,   astonishing,    and    fearful    combinations. 
As,  however.  Thoughts,  and  consequently  Dreams  in  general, 
are  made  up  of  recollected   impressions  newly  combined, 
so  the  peculiar  bias  and  nature  of  the  Mind  of  the  Individual 
cause  the  peculiarities  of  his  Dreams   in  particular.     The 
light  Dreams  of  healthy  and  sparingly  indulged  Sleep  are 
of  no  moment,  and  the  common  Thoughts  which  we  enter- 
tain  in  bed,   are   often  gently  nuanced    or   shaded  off  into 
them,  in  proportion  as  by  degrees  we  lose  the  consciousness 
of  Waking  Impressions,  and  bestow  our  credulity  on   the 
Phantoms  of  Thought.     But  when  the  Stomach  and  other 
digestive    Organs   are    disordered,  or   the   nervous   system 
more  immediately  acted  on  by  Opium,  then  it  is  that  the 
terrific  tyranny  of  Dreams   takes  place  which  realize  the 
fictions  of  a  modern  poet  of  the  Pains  of  Sleep,  and  which 
convert  those  envied  slumbers  of  repose  intended  by  nature  . 
for    our   refreshment,    into    periods    of  anticipated  horror. 
We  have  known  this  state  of  the  Imagination  brought  on 
by  the  long  use   of  Calomel,  of  Wine,  and  of  the  exciting 
passions  after  their  suspense  ;  but  by  nothing  more  certainly 
than  by  Opium.     We  have  before  quoted  an  acute  modern 
writer  on  this  subject;  and,  as  a  warning  to  Europeans, 
who  cannot  cope   with  Oriental  nations  in  power  to  take 
the  juice    of  the  Poppy  with  impunity,  we   shall    subjoin 
another  quotation  from  the  same  author.    See  October  20th. 
After  describing  the  progress  of  his  mental   disorder,  he 
observes : — 

"  And  now  came  a  tremendous  change,  which,  unfolding 
slowly  like  a  scroll,   through  many  months,  promised   an 
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abiding  torment;  and,  in  fact,  it  never  left  me  until  the 
winding-  up  of  my  case.  Hitherto  the  human  face  had 
mixed  often  in  my  dreams,  but  not  despotically,  nor  with 
any  special  power  of  tormenting ;  but  now  that  which  I 
have  called  the  tyranny  of  the  human  face  began  to  unfold 
itself.  Perhaps  some  part  of  my  London  life  might  be 
answerable  for  this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  now  it  was  that 
upon  the  soothing  waters  of  the  Ocean  the  human  face 
began  to  appear:  the  Sea  appeared  paved  with  innumerable 
faces  upturned  to  the  heavens,  faces  imploring,  wrathful, 
despairing,  surged  upwards  by  thousands,  by  myriads,  by 
generations,  by  centuries :  my  agitation  v/as  infinite  —  my 
mind  tossed  —  and  sursed  with  the  Ocean — ." 
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Then  alluding  to  a  Malay,  whose  unexpected  presence 
in  his  cottage  gave  rise  to  numerous  associations  in  his 
dreams,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  The  Malay  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months  —  I 
have  been  every  night,  through  his  means,  transported 
into  Asiatic  scenes :  I  know  not  whether  others  share  in 
ray  feelings  on  this  point;  but  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
I  were  compelled  to  forego  England,  and  to  live  in  China, 
and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes  of  life  and  scenery, 
I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of  my  horror  lie  deep ;  and 
some  of  them  must  be  common  to  others.  Southern  Asia, 
in  general,  is  the  seat  of  awful  images  and  associations : 
as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  it  would  alone  have  a  dim 
and  reverential  feeling  connected  with  it.  But  there  are 
other  reasons — no  man  can  pretend  that  the  wild,  barbarous, 
and  capricious  superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  the  savage 
tribes  elsewhere,  affect  him  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected 
by  the  ancient  monumental  cruel  and  elaborate  religions 
of  Indostan.  The  mere  antiquity  of  the  Asiatic  things, 
of  their  institutions,  histories,  modes  of  faith,  &c.,  is  so 
impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of  the  race  and  name 
overpowers  the  sense  of  youth  in  the  individual.  A  young 
Chinese  seems  to  me  an  antediluvian  man  renewed  —  even 
Englishmen,  though  not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  such 
institutions,  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity 
of  castes  that  have  flowed  apart  and  refused  to  mix  through 
such  immemorial  tracts  of  time  ;  nor  can  any  man  fail  to  be 
awed  by  the  names  of  the  Ganges,  or  the  Euphrates.  It 
contributes  much  to  these  feelings,  that  Southern  Asia  is, 
and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  the  part  of  the  earth 
most  swarming  with  human  life,  the  great  officina  gentium. 
Man  is  a  weed  in  those  regions.  The  vast  empires  also, 
into  which  the  enormous   population  of  Asia  has   always 
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been  cast,  give  a  further  sublimity  to  the  feelings  aissoci- 
ated  with  all  Oriental  names  or  images.  In  China,  over 
and  above  what  it  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Southern 
Asia,  I  am  terrified  by  the  modes  of  life,  by  the  manners, 
and  the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  and  want  of  sympathy 
placed  between  us,  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  can  analyze 

—  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics  or  brute  animals.  All 
this,  and  much  more  than  I  can  say,  or  have  time  to  say, 
the  reader  must  enter  into  before  he  can  comprehend  the 
unimaginable  horror  which  these  dreams  of  Oriental  imagery 
and  mythological  tortures,  impressed  upon  me.  Under  the 
connecting  feelings  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights,  I 
brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  all 
trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  are  found  in 
all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled  them  together  in  China 
or  Indostan.  From  kindred  feelings  I  soon  brought 
Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under  the  same  law  —  I  was  stared 
at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  Monkeys,  by 
Paroquets,  by  Cockatoos  —  I  ran  into  pagodas,  and  was 
fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was 
the  idol  —  I  was  the  priest —  I  was  worshipped  —  I  was  sa- 
crificed —  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the 
forests  of  Asia:  Vishnu  hated  me  —  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me 

—  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris  —  I  had  done  a 
deed,  they  said,  which  the  Ibis  and  the  Crocodile  trembled 
at !  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years  in  stone  coffins,  with 
mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  heart  of 
eternal  pyramids  —  I  was  kissed  with  cancerous  kisses  by 
Crocodiles;  and  laid,  confounded,  with  all  unutterable 
slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud — ." 

The  Author  then  alludes  to  another  sort  of  Dreams, 
which  often  occurred  :  —  He  heard  a  peculiar  music,  and,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  a  music  of  preparation/'  and  of  awakening 
suspense.  The  morning  seemed  come  of  a  mighty  day  of 
crisis  and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature  suffering  some 
mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dread  extremity, 
somewhere,  he  knew  not  how  —  somewhere,  he  knew  not 
where.  Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened,  some 
greater  interest  was  at  stake  :  then  he  thought  there  was 
some  great  contention,  and  all  was  at  length  lost,  and  then 
came  everlasting  farewells  —  reverberated  farewells  —  and 
then,  he  says,  "  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  said  I  will  sleep 
no  more."  See  Byron's  Vision  of  Darkness,  and  Ovid's 
and  Propertius'  Dream,  related  in  their  Elegies. 
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<3^Ctobcr  23.  St.  Theodoret  Priest  and  Martyr.  St. 
Roma?ius^p.  C.  St.  John  Cctpistran  Bp.  C.  St. 
Ignatius.     SS.  Sever  in. 

Chronology.  —  The  Irish  Massacre  in  1641  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  today. 

Battle  of  Eds;e  Hill,  Warwickshire,  between  the  King's  Party  and  the 
Parliament  in  1642. 

Lihero  Sacrum  jiehat. — Vet.  Rom.  Cal. 

According  to  the  ancient  Calendar  of  Rome,  there  was 
a  feast  sacred  to  the  God  of  Wine  about  this  time.  Liber  is 
well  known  to  be  a  cognomen  of  Bacchus. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  time  of  year  when  the  best  wine  can 
be  drank,  which  the  Italians  are  said  to  call  Vino  pure, 
being  the  first  juice  of  the  Grape.  New  wine  among  the 
ancients  was  a  rustic  delicacy,  as  new  Cider  is  now  among 
us.     Hence  Horace,  in  his  Vitae  rusticae  laudeSj  Epod.  ii. : — 

Et  horna  duici  vina  promens  doleo 
Dapes  ineinptas  adparet. 

Fauna.  —  About  this  time  Ponds  should  be  dragged  by 
those  who  are  curious  to  ascertain  the  alleged  fact,  that 
a  few  Swallows  are  found  torpid  beneath  the  water,  and 
that,  if  soon  taken  out,  they  will  revive  and  fly  about. 
We  are  inclined  to  discredit  this  fact  as  being  one  of 
general  occurrence,  but  it  may  occasionally  happen.  See 
September  28th.  The  generality  of  these  Birds  migrate, 
as  has  been  accurately  proved  by  numberless  facts,  but  a 
few  may  perhaps  lie  torpid ;  and  the  positive  testimony  of 
writers  is  not  to  be  hastily  discarded.  Among  other  facts, 
Mr.  Barrington  communicated  one  to  Mr.  Pennant:  "  That 
numbers  of  Swallows  have  been  found  in  old  dry  walls,  and 
in  sand  hills,  near  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Belhaven  in 
East  Lothian ;  not  once  only,  but  from  year  to  year :  and 
that,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they 
revived." 

These,  and  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  are  allowed  to 
be  incontrovertible ;  and  Mr.  Pennant,  in  particular,  infers 
from  them,  "  that  we  must  divide  our  belief  relative  to 
these  two  so  different  opinions,  and  conclude,  that  one  part 
of  the  Swallow  tribe  migrate,  and  that  others  have  their 
winter  quarters  7iear  home." 

Mr.  Heerkens,  a  celebrated  Dutch  naturalist,  in  a  Latin 
poem  on  "  The  Birds  of  Friesland,"  speaks  in  positive  terms 
of  the  torpid  state  and  submersion  of  the  Swallows  : — 

On  the  Submersion  of  Swallows. 

Ere  winter  his  somniferous  power  exerts 

Six  dreary  months,  the  Swallow  tribes  are  seen 
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In  various  haunts  concealed ;  in  rocks  and  caves, 

And  structures  rude,  by  cold  benumbed,  asleep; 

Bill  within  bill  inserted,  clustering  thick  : 

Or  solitary  some,  of  mate  bereft. 

But,  wonderful  to  tell !   some  lie  immersed. 

Inanimate,  beneath  the  frigid  waves, 

As  if  a  species  of  the  finny  kinds. 

Mr.  Heerkens,  after  reciting  many  instances,  and  pro- 
ducing in  his  notes  several  authorities,  of  Swallows  having 
been  found  in  a  torpid  state,  proceeds,  in  his  poem,  to 
describe  very  minutely  their  ascent  out  of  the  water :  "  The 
drowsy  birds  appear  on  the  shore,  as  if  unconscious  still  of 
life.  Some  inhale  the  soft  breeze,  hke  one  of  the  finny 
tribe  exiled  from  its  stream :  some  begin  to  adjust  their 
dishevelled  wings ;  others,  almost  revived,  essay,  with  busy 
bill,  to  assist  their  aged  companions.  All,  at  length,  restored 
to  the  free  use  of  their  wings,  range,  in  numerous  flights, 
the  aerial  way." 


October  24.     St,  Proclus.     St.  FelLv  Bp.  and  Martyr. 
St.  Magloire  Bp.  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  vi.  56'.  and  sets  at  v.  4'. 

CnaoxoLOGY. —  King  Stephen  of  England  died  at  Dover  aetatis  50,  in 
1154. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Chaucer  the  Father  of  EngUsh  Poetry  is  recorded  to  have  died  today  in 
1400,  aged  72. 

Flora.  —  We  have  already  noticed  the  Asters  and 
other  Autumnal  plants.  The  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  a 
few  sorts  of  Roses  left  at  this  season,  have  suggested  many 
effusions  from  our  poets. 

The  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  from  ''  Irish  Melodies," 
has  so  much  beauty,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  put  it  into 
our  poetical  department. 

'Tis  the  last  Rose  of  summer. 

Left  bloon)ing  alone, 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  Rosebud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh  ! 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem, 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go  sleep  thou  with  them ; 
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Thus  kindly  I  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 
Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  friendship's  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  I 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


To  the  Wallflower. 

"  I  will  not  praise  the  often  flattered  Rose, 

Or,  virginlike,  with  blushing  charms  half  seen. 
Or  when  in  dazzling  splendour  like  a  queen, 

All  her  magnificence  of  state  she  shows; 

No,  nor  that  nunlike  Lily,  which  but  blows 
Beneath  the  valley's  cool  and  shady  screen; 
Nor  yet  the  Sunflower,  that  with  warrior  mien 

Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it  glows ; — 

But  thou,  neglected  Wallflower,  to  my  breast 
And  muse  art  dearest,  wildest,  sweetest  flower, 

To  whom  alone  the  privilege  is  given 
Proudly  to  root  thyself  above  the  rest 
As  genius  does,  and,  from  thy  rocky  tower, 

Lend  fragrance  to  the  purest  breath  of  heaven." 

Having  room  today,  we  insert  the  following  Table  of 
Geographical  Positions,  which  will  be  always  useful. 

Terrestrial  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 


Name  of  the  Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

Aberdeen        

57" 

9' 

0"N 

20      9'      o"W 

Ajaccio 

41 

55 

1  N 

8     43     49  E 

Aleppo        .     . 

36 

11 

25  N 

37     20       0  E 

Alexandria 

31 

13 

5  N 

30     16     30  E 

Algiers        .     . 

36 

48 

36  N 

2     12     45  E 

Amiens       .     . 

49 

53 

41  N 

2     17     56  E 

Amsterdam 

52 

22 

17  N 

4     45     30  E 

Antongil     . 

15 

97 

23  S 

50     23     15  E 

Aurillac 

44 

55 

41  N 

2     27       0  W 

Antwerp 

51 

13 

16  N 

4     22     45  E 

Archangel 

64 

33 

36  N 

38     55       0  E 

Astrakan     . 

t 

46 

21 

12  N 

48       2     30  E 

Athens 

• 

37 

58 

1  N 

23     52     30  E 

Auch      .     . 

43 

38 

46  N 

0     34     36  E 
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Name  of  the  Place. 

LatitL 

de. 

Lon 

[Titude  from 

G 

reenwich. 

Auxerre 

47° 

47' 

64''N 

3° 

34' 

20"  E 

Avignon       .... 

43 

57 

8  N 

4 

48 

33  E 

Bagdad       .     .     .     . 

33 

19 

40  N 

43 

46 

30  E 

Barcelona         .     . 

41 

21 

45  N 

2 

13 

0  E 

Batavia       .... 

6 

12 

0  S 

106 

51 

15  E 

Beauvais     .... 

49 

26 

2  N 

2 

4 

42  E 

Berlin          .     .     . 

52 

31 

17  N 

13 

22 

0  E 

Bombay       .     .     . 

18 

56 

40  N 

72 

38 

0  E 

Bourdeaux        .     , 

44 

50 

14  N 

0 

34 

49  W 

Bremen       .... 

53 

4 

32  N 

8 

47 

15  E 

Breslaw       .... 

51 

6 

30  N 

17 

8 

45  E 

Brussels      .... 

50 

50 

59  N 

4 

21 

45  E 

Buenos  Ayres       .     . 

34 

35 

26  S 

58 

31 

15  W 

Cadiz      .... 

36 

32 

0  N 

6 

11 

50  W 

Caen 

49 

11 

10  N 

0 

21 

47   W 

Cambridge        .     .     . 

52 

12 

36  N 

0 

4 

15  E 

Canton 

23 

8 

9  N 

113 

2 

15  E 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

33 

55 

15  S 

18 

23 

45  E 

Carcassonne          .     . 

43 

12 

51  N 

2 

19 

11  E 

Carthagena       .     .     . 

10 

25 

18  N 

75 

26 

45  VV 

Calcutta      .... 

22 

34 

45  N 

88 

29 

30  E 

Cayenne      .... 

4 

56 

15  N 

52 

15 

0  W 

Chandernagor 

22 

51 

26  N 

88 

29 

15  E 

Constantinople 

41 

1 

27  N 

28 

53 

49  E 

Copenliagen 

55 

41 

4  N 

12 

35 

15   E 

Cracow        .... 

50 

3 

5  N 

19 

55 

45  E 

Dantzick     .... 

54 

20 

48  N 

18 

33 

37  E 

Dresden      .     .     . 

51 

2 

50  N 

13 

42 

46  E 

Dover          .... 

51 

7 

47  N 

1 

18 

30  E 

Draguignan      .     .     . 

43 

32 

18  N 

6 

28 

18  E 

Dublin         .     ,     . 

53 

21 

11  N 

6 

6 

30  W 

Edinburgh        .     . 

55 

57 

57  N 

3 

12 

15  W 

Falmoutii          .     .     , 

50 

8 

0  N 

5 

2 

30  W 

Florence      .     .     . 

43 

46 

30  N 

11 

2 

0  E 

Frankfort  on  the  Ma 

tne 

50 

7 

29  N 

18 

35 

45  E 

Geneva       .... 

46 

12 

0  N 

6 

0 

0  E 

Gibraltar     .     .     . 

36 

6 

30  N 

5 

22 

0  W 

Grenoble     .     .     . 

45 

11 

49  N 

5 

43 

40  E 

Greenwich       .     . 

51 

28 

43  N 

0 

0 

0 

Hamburgh        .     . 

53 

34 

SO  N 

9 

50 

0  E 

Havannah         .     . 

23 

9 

27   N 

82 

18 

30  W 

Horn,  Cape      .     .     , 

55 

58 

30  S 

67 

26 

0  W 

Jerusalem 

31 

46 

34  N 

35 

20 

0  E 

Lille        .... 

50 

87 

50  N 

3 

4 

16  E 

Lima      .     .     •     . 

12 

2 

45  S 

76 

49 

30  W 

Lisbon 

38 

42 

18  N 

9 

9 

59  W 

London       .     .     . 

51 

30 

49  N 

0 

5 

37  W 

Lyons     .... 

45 

45 

52  N 

4 

49 

43  E 

Madras        .     .     . 

13 

4 

54  N 

80 

28 

45  E 

Madrid        .     .     . 

40 

24 

57  N 

3 

25 

45  W 

Malacca      .     .     : 

2 

12 

0  N 

102 

5 

0  E 
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Name  of  the  Place. 


Manilla       .  .  . 
Marseilles 

Mecca         .  .  . 

Melun          .  .  . 

Mexico        .  .  . 

Meziferes     .  .  . 

Milan     .     .  .  . 

Moiitpellier  .  . 

Moscow      .  . 

Munich       .  .  . 

Nancy          ,  .  . 

Nankin        .  .  . 

Naples         .  .  . 

Nismes       .  .  • 

Odessa        .  .  . 

Oxford         .  .  . 

Owyhee       .  .  . 

Palermo      .  .  . 

Paris      .     .  .  . 

Pekin      .     .  .  . 
Petersburg!! 
Philadelphia 

Portsmouth  .  . 

Plymouth  .  . 

Prague         .  .  . 

Quebec       .  .  . 

Quito           .  .  . 

Riga       .     .  .  . 

Rio  Janeiro  .  . 

Rome     .     .  .  . 

Rouen         .  .  . 

St-  Helena  .  . 

Siam       .     .  .  . 

Stockholm  .  . 

Strasbourg  .  . 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of 

Thebes        .  .  . 

Tripoli        .  .  . 

Tunis      .     .  .  . 

Turin      .     .  .  . 

Venice         .  .  . 

Vienna         .  .  . 

Warsaw      .  .  . 

Washington  .  . 


Latitude. 


14» 

36' 

43 

17 

21 

28 

48 

32 

19 

25 

49 

45 

45 

27 

43 

36 

55 

45 

48 

8 

48 

41 

32 

4 

40 

50 

43 

50 

46 

29 

51 

45 

20 

ir 

38 

6 

48 

50 

39 

34 

59 

56 

39 

56 

50 

47 

50 

22 

50 

5 

46 

47 

0 

13 

56 

57 

22 

54 

41 

53 

49 

26 

15 

55 

14 

20 

59 

20 

48 

34 

28 

17 

25 

43 

36 

47 

32 

53 

45 

4 

45 

25 

48 

12 

52 

14 

38 

53 

8"N 
49  N 

9  N 
23  N 


57 
47 


N 
N 


59  N 
33  N 
45  N 
20  N 
28  N 
40  N 
15  N 
35  N 
30  N 
40  N 
0  N 
45  N 
14  N 

4  N 

23  N 

55  N 

5  N 

24  N 
19  N 

30  N 
17  S 

0  N 

2  S 

54  N 

27  N 

0  8 

40  N 

31  N 

56  N 
0  N 
0  N 

59  N 
40  N 
14  N 

32  N 
40  N 

0  N 
0  N 


Longitude  from 
Greenwich, 


120"  53' 

5  '22 

40  14 

2  39 


100 
4 
9 
3 


1 
5 


32 

13 

5 

7 

12 


5 

43 
10 
52 


37  45 

11  30 
6  11 

118  47 

14  13 

4  21 

30  37 

1  15 
155  59 

13  21 

2  20 
116  24 

30  19 

75  13 

1  6 

4  15 

14  45 
69  53 
77  55 
24  5 
42  43 

12  28 


5 

49 


100  50 

18  3 

7  46 

16  29 


39 

5 

31 

40 

4 


16  22 
21  0 
16     22 


24"  E 
8  E 
25  E 
23  E 
45  W 
16  E 


0 

44 

45 

0 


E 
E 
E 
E 


33  E 
0  E 


45 
11 


E 
E 


35  E 
30  W 
0  W 
45  E 
0  E 
15  E 
15  E 
30  W 
15  W 
38  W 
0  E 
0  W 
0  W 
0  E 
45  W 
0  E 
20  W 
0  W 
0  E 
55  E 
18  E 
24  W 
6  E 
15  E 
0  W 
0  E 
30  E 
30  E 
30  E 
30  E 
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CBctobcr  25.  -5*^,  Chriisanthus  and  Daria  Martyrs. 
SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinian  Martyrs.  St.  Giiar- 
dentius,  8^c. 

0  rises  at  vr.  58'.  and  sets  at  v.  2'. 

Vertunmalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Vertumnus  in  ancient  mythology  is  feigned  to  be  the 
tutelary  god  of  orchards,  and  to  have  courted  and  eventually 
married  himself  to  Pomona  the  goddess  of  fruits.  He  received 
his  name  from  the  word  vertere  to  turn,  because  he  so  often 
changed  his  form  when  courting  his  mistress.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.  Metamorph.  xiv.  624.  Propert.  iv.  2.  and 
Horat.  Satyr,  ii.  7. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Agincouit  in  1415. 
Accession  of  King  George  III.  in  1760. 
Hogarth  died  in  1764. 

St.  Crispin's  Day  is  still  recorded  and  kept  a  holiday 
in  the  English  Calendars. 

Two  brothers,  Crispinus  and  Crispianus,  were  born  at 
Rome;  whence  they  travelled  to  Soissons  in  France  about 
the  year  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion.  Being 
desirous,  however,  of  rendering  themselves  independent, 
they  gained  a  subsistence  by  shoemaking.  It  having  been 
discovered  that  they  privately  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
governor  of  the  town  immediately  ordered  them  to  be 
beheaded,  about  the  year  308.  From  this  time,  the  shoe- 
makers chose  them  for  their  tutelar  saints. 

With  reference  to  this  day,  we  introduce  an  anecdote 
recorded  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  This  sovereign  in  his  intervals 
of  relaxation  used  to  retire  to  Brussels.  He  was  a  prince 
curious  to  know  the  sentiments  of  his  meanest  subjects  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  administration  :  therefore  often  went 
incog,  and  mixed  himself  in  sucii  companies  and  conver- 
sation as  he  thought  proper.  One  night,  his  boot  requiring 
immediate  mending,  he  was  directed  to  a  cobbler.  Unluckily, 
it  happened  to  be  St.  Crispin's  holyday,  and,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  cobbler  inclined  for  work,  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
jollity  among  his  acquaintance.  The  emperor  acquainted 
him  with  what  he  wanted,  and  offered  him  a  handsome  gra- 
tuity.— "  What,  friend  !"  says  the  fellow,  "  do  you  know  no 
better  than  to  ask  one  of  our  craft  to  work  on  St.  Crispin  ? 
Was  it  Charles  himself,  I'd  not  do  a  stitch  for  him  now  ;  but 
if  you'll  come  in  and  drink  St.  Crispin,  do  and  welcome  :  we 
are  as  merry  as  the  emperor  can  be."  The  sovereign  accepted 
the  offer,  and  as  a  return  for  his  hospitality,  gave  the  cobblers 
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a  coat  of  arras,  being  a  boot  with  an  imperial  crown  on  it. 
There  is  to  be  seen  a  chapel  in  Flanders  adorned  with  a  boot 
and  imperial  crown  on  it:  and  in  all  processions  the  Com- 
pany of  Cobblers  takes  precedence  of  the  Company  of 
Shoemakers. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  that  the  shoemakers  of  the 
present  day  are  not  far  behind  their  predecessors  in  the 
manner  of  keeping  St.  Crispin.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  it  is  a  day  of  feasting  and  jollity.  It  is  also,  we 
believe,  observed  as  a  festival  with  the  corporate  body  of 
Cordwainers  or  Shoemakers  of  London,  but  without  any  sort 
of  procession  on  the  occasion,  except  the  proceeding  to  a 
good  tavern  to  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  and  drink  the  pious 
memory  of  St.  Crispin. 

But  the  celebration  of  St.  Crispin  will  be  marked  to  late 
posterity.  Shakespeare  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  this 
festival  by  the  speech  which  he  has  given  to  the  gallant 
Henry  V.  before  the  justly  famous  battle  of  Agincourt : — 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian  : 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian: 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly,  on  the  vigil,  feast  his  neighbours. 

And  say,  tomorrow  is  St.  Crispian. 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars: 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  shall  not  all  forget, 

But  they'll  remember,  with  advantages. 

What  feats  they  did  that  day.     Then  shall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick,  and  Talbot,  Salisbury,  and  Glo'ster, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son : 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 

For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  abed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian's  day. 

CoELUM. — On  this  day  in  1810  an  event  in  the  history  of 
atmospherical  electricity  is  recorded  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster, 
of  Walthamstow,  which  appears  worth  mentioning.  Having 
constructed  an  atmospherical  electroscope  of  the  kind  called 
De  Luc's  Column,  it  began  to  act  on  this  day  in  1809,  and 
its  action,  indicative  of  atmospherical  electricity,  continued 
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till  the  same  day  in  1810,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  having 
been  kept  in  action  exactly  one  year. 

M.  De  Luc's  Electric  Column  or  Aerial  Electroscope,  an 
instrument  frequently  alluded  to  in  journals  of  the  weather, 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  circular  and  very 
thin  plates,  about  the  diameter  of  a  sixpenny  piece  of  silver, 
of  paper  and  of  stinc,  alternately  arranged,  forming  a  column ; 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  made  to  approximate,  and  at  each 
of  them  is  attached  a  small  bell ;  a  metallic  clapper  is  then 
hung  between  them,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  insulated  by 
being  fixed  on  glass  stands.  One  end  of  the  column  is 
observed  to  become  electrified  plus,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the 
other  minus;  consequently,  one  of  the  bells  becomes  electri- 
fied plus  or  positive,  and  the  other  minus  or  negative  :  and 
the  metallic  clapper  moving  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  equalize  the  two  electricities,  a  pulsation  is  produced,  and 
the  bells  ring.  Neither  the  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  appear  to  have  any  considerable  influence 
on  the  action  of  this  instrument ;  but  it  is  considerably 
altered  by  peculiarities  in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  prevalence  of  Cirri  ramifying  about  the  sky  in  various 
directions,  and  accompanied  often  by  other  modifications, 
by  dry  easterly  and  changeable  winds,  and  by  numerous 
small  meteors  of  an  evening  which  appear  to  indicate  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  atmospherical  electricity,  are  found  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  irregular  action  of  the  Electric  Column. 
See  Letters  of  M.  De  Luc  on  this  column  in  many  Numbers 
of  Phil.  Journal,  and  in  Phil.  Mag.  for  the  month  of  Oct. 
1814,  p.  248. 


C^ctober  26.     St.  Evaristus  Pope  and  Martyr. 
SS,  Liician  and  Marcian  Martyrs. 

St.  Evaristus  succeeded  St.  Anacletus  in  the  see  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  year  112. 

Lucian  and  Marcian,  says  Butler,  living  in  the  darkness 
of  idolatry,  applied  themselves  in  vain  to  the  black  art. 
Finding  their  necromantical  charms  had  no  power  of  fasci- 
nation over  a  certain  Christian  virgin,  they  renounced  their 
caUing,  were  converted  to  the  faith,  and  burned  their  magical 
books  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Nicodemia.  They  suffered 
martyrdom,  however,  for  their  conversion,  under  the  edicts 
of  Decius  in  the  year  250,  and  were  first  put  on  the  rack,  and 
then  killed  by  burning. 

Pomona.  —  Some  very  late  grapes  now  ripen  when 
the  Aututtjn  continues  juild;  and  many  sorts  still  hang  on 
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their  vines.  The  gathering  of  the  very  late  sorts  of  Apples 
and  of  Winter  Pears  still  continues,  and  these  fruits  are,  like 
those  of  the  earlier  year,  laid  up  in  the  loft  to  complete  their 
process  of  ripening,  few  of  the  Winter  fruits  ripening  while 
on  the  trees. 

Pales. — 'The  appearance  of  Sheep  wandering  on  the 
downs  and  through  stubble  fields  grazing  strikes  us  more  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  it  does  earlier,  as  they  begin  to 
be  more  conspicuous  through  the  thinned  and  falling  foliage, 
which  now  begins  to  yield  to  the  blowing  weather  of  October. 
In  the  next  month,  however,  is  the  general  destruction  of 
the  leaves,  which  for  this  reason  has  been  called  the  Fall. 

Hygeia. — We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  practice 
of  being  blooded  at  spring  and  fall,  which  was  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors.  About  this  time  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  used  annually  to  be  taken  away  by  the  lancet. 
This  custom  is  now  very  properly  laid  aside,  and  it  is  found 
that  a  few  gentle  doses  of  opening  medicine  given  when 
from  the  first  setting^  in  of  the  autumnal  chillino;  weather  the 
body  becomes  indisposed,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  bleed- 
ing without  its  inconveniences.  The  bleeding  at  the  nose 
and  the  fluxes  called  the  cholera  and  diarrhea,  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  Autumn,  have  been  considered  as  natural 
indications  that  the  system  requires  depletion  in  this  season. 

CoELUM. — A  living  poet  thus  very  naturally  describes  a 
blowing  wet  afternoon  at  this  time  of  year: — 

An  Autumnal  Evening. 

It  was  an  Autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek, 

And  called  the  deluging  tempest  back  again; 
The  flagstaff  on  the  churchyard  tower  did  creak, 

And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein, 
And  then  the  flapping  Raven  came  to  seek 

Its  home :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

Seemed  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering. 


October  27.  St.  Frumentius  Bishop  and  Confessor, 
St.  Elesbaan  King  and  Confessor.  St.  Abban 
Abbot  in  Ireland. 

St.  Frumentius  is  styled  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
inhabitants  he  converted  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  the 
friend  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  Greek  church  commemorates 
him  on  the  30th  of  November. 

St.  Elesbaan  was  King  of  Ethiopia  during  the  reign  of 
Justin  the  Elder. 
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Chronology. — "  Michael  Servetus  was  burnt  to  death  at  Geneva  in 
1553,  for  holding  those  tenets  now  held  and  defended  publicly  by  the  sect 
called  Unitarians.  His  execution  by  fire  was  ordered  by  Protestant  Cal- 
vinists,  and  affords  one,  among  many  proofs,  that  the  martyrdom  and 
tortures  of  the  unenlightened  ages  were  not  an  effect  of  Catholicism,  but  of 
the  prevalent  barbarity  of  the  times.  The  Catholics,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  not  having  made  more  persecutions  than  the  Protestant  seceders 
from  the  general  faith." 

D'Alembert  the  celebrated  philosopher,  and  perhaps  the  acutest  mathe- 
matical reasoner  who  ever  lived,  died  at  Paris  in  1783.  His  Essai  sur 
les  Causes  Gcncrahs  des  Vents,  though  the  least  known  of  his  compositions, 
is  perhaps  the  most  calculated  to  display  his  philosophical  acumen. 

Fauna.  —  The  Longtailed  Titmouse  Parus  candatus  is 
seen  often  at  this  time  in  flocks  pursuing  a  wandering  and 
uncertain  course  by  short  flittings.  These  birds  alight  in 
hedgerows,  shrubs,  and  in  gardens  on  their  passage,  and 
the  precise  time  of  their  appearance  is  always  uncertain. 

Starlings  congregate  and  fly  in  a  sort  of  vortex ;  they 
also  sit  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  as  we  have  repeatedly  noticed. 

Flora. — Fungi  and  Mushrooms  still  continue  to  be  seen  abundantly  in 
moist  places,  if  the  season  be  favourable  to  them.  The  common  edible 
Mushroom  Agaricus  Campestris  now  declines,  but  several  other  sorts  are 
eaten,  particularly  by  foreigners.  We  remember,  October  6,  1819,  to  have 
seen  several  sorts  vended  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp  for  sale,  among  others 
the  Boletus  edulls.  The  Feziza  coccinea  still  abounds.  The  Campanula 
rotundifolia  still  flowers. 


<2Bctob£r  28.     St.   Simon  and   St.   Jude   Apostles. 
St.  Faro.    St.  Neot  Anchoret.    Alfred  the  Great. 

St.  Simon  is  called  the  Canaanite,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Cana,  to  be  zealous :  hence  his  name  of  Simon  Zelotes,  or 
the  Zealot,  Luke  vi.  15.  After  enduring  various  troubles 
and  afflictions,  he  with  great  cheerfulness  suffered  death  on 
the  cross. 

St.  Jude  is  called  both  by  the  name  of  Thaddaeus  and 
Libbaeus— Matt.  x.  3.  and  Mark  iii.  18.  Jude,  the  brother 
of  James — Jude,  v.  1.  And  Judas,  not  Iscariot — John  xiv. 
22.  He  was  of  our  Lord's  kindred  ;  "  Is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary,  and  his  brethren  James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and 
Judas?"  Matt.  xiii.  55.  After  great  success  in  his  apostolic 
ministry,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  a  free  and  open 
reproof  of  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  Magi.  He  has 
left  one  Epistle,  esteemed  to  be  of  universal  concern  to 
Christians. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  was  superstitiously 
considered  rainy,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Swithin,  and  this,  pro- 
bably, because  the  Autumnal  Rains  began  on  or  about  that 
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day.  We  have  seen  this  passage  somewhere,  quoted  from 
the  very  old  play  of  the  Roaring  Girls,  "  I  know  it  as  well 
as  I  know  t'will  raine  on  Simon  and  Jude's  Day."  Holinshed 
informs  us,  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  this  day, 
in  1536,  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  a  great  battle  that  was 
to  have  been  fought  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  rebel 
army. 

The  commencement  of  cold  weather  probably  suggested 
the  following  rhymes  of  Buckler : — 

Festa  dies  Judae  prohibet  te  incedere  nudfe, 

Sed  vult  ut  corpus  vestibus  omne  tegas. 
Festa  dies  Judae  cum  transiit  atque  Simonis, 

In  foribus  nobis  esse  putatur  hyems. 
Simonis,  Judae  post  festum  vae  tibi  nudfe, 

Tunc  inflant  genti  mala  gaudia  veste  carenti. 

In  the  Runic  Calendar  St.  Simon  and  Jude's  Day  was 
marked  by  a  ship,  on  account  of  their  having  been  fishermen. 
Wormii  Festi  Dariici,  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

"  A  la  Saint  Simon  et  Saint  Jude  on  envoi  au  Temple  les 
Gens  un  pen  simple,  demander  des  Nefles,"  (Medlars,)  "  afin 
de  les  attraper  et  faire  noircir  par  des  Valets."  Sauval  Antiq. 
de  Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  617. 

Alfred  the  Great. — Butler,  in  his  account  of  this  great 
man  today,  describes  a  very  curious  manner  that  he  adopted 
of  measuring  time,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  observe  canonical 
hours  more  punctually,  clocks  at  that  time  being  unknown. 
Alfred  caused  waxen  candles,  marked  by  notches  every  inch, 
to  be  kept  burning  in  his  oratory  before  the  figures  of  the 
saints,  hence  measuring  the  hours.  These  candles  were  put 
into  horn  lanterns,  which  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of 
lanterns  into  general  use. 

Flora.  —  In  fine  weather  many  plants  yet  remain  in 
flower  which  belong  to  Summer;  indeed  most  of  the  aestival 
plants  still  hold  out  a  few  flowers  from  their  wet  and  semi- 
rotten  stalks,  which  in  a  fine  sunny  noon  would  almost 
remind  one  of  Summer,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  dead 
leaves  which  now  cover  the  ground,  and  the  deep  autumnal 
colouring  of  those  which  remain  on  the  trees.  The  Ash  by 
this  time  has  oftentimes  quite  cast  its  leaves;  those  of  the 
Elm  are  greatly  thinned,  and  the  rest  quite  yellow.  The 
Poplars  are  fast  falling,  and  the  light  foliage  of  the  Mountain 
Ash  lie  scattered,  like  its  mouldering  red  berries,  on  the 
ground.  The  Beech,  the  Hornbeam,  and  the  Oak,  retain 
their  leaves  the  longest,  and  even  keep  them  all  the  Winter. 
Of  fruit  trees  the  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears  are  now 
shedding  their  leaves,  while  the  Mulberry  retains  its  green 
leaves  to  the  last,  and  often  keeps  them  all  till  the  first  smart 
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frost,  when  tliey  fall  all  at  once.  We  have  seen  them  drop 
on  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  after  a  frosty  night,  altogether  like 
a  shower.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
"  sloughing  or  casting  off  diseased  or  worn  out  parts," 
whether  the  injury  to  their  constitution  may  arise  from 
causes  or  from  an  exhaustion  of  their  vital  powers.  Hence 
a  separation  takes  place,  either  in  the  footstalk,  or  more 
usually  at  its  base,  and  the  dying  part  quits  the  vigorous  one, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  weight  of  the  leaf  itself,  or  by  the 
action  of  autumnal  winds  upon  its  expanded  form. 

The  woodpath  is  carpeted  over  with  leaves, 

The  glories  of  Autumn  decay ; 
The  Goddess  of  Plenty  has  bound  up  her  sheaves. 

And  carried  the  harvest  away. 

Ops. — The  Opera  et  Dies  of  Hesiod  contain  useful 
observations  in  agriculture,  and  state  the  labour  jDroper  for 
each  time  of  year.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  an  extensive 
work  on  this  subject  were  compiled  as  adapted  to  our 
climate.  The  labour  of  the  husbandman  at  this  time  consists 
chiefly  in  sowing  his  Wheat.  In  the  garden,  when  the 
weather  permits,  the  digging  borders,  laying  out  parterres, 
and  planting  many  plants  and  shrubs,  are  the  common 
employment  of  the  horticulturalist.  Small  trees  of  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  Old  Man  or  Sudderwood,  and  various  others, 
should  now  be  planted  out,  besides  Roses  and  other  orna- 
mental bushes. 

Chronology. — The  celebrated  metaphysician  John  Locke,  author  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  died  today  in  1704f.  Mr.  Fox 
styles  Locke  the  chiefest  glory  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  most 
successful  adversary  of  superstition.  Mr.  Locke  has  left  many  valuable 
and  unpublished  Papers  and  Letters  now  in  possession  of  T.  J.Forster,  Esq. 
of  Walthamstow,  in  whose  family  they  have  remained  ever  since  Mr.  Locke's 
death. 


(Bttohtt  29.     St.  Narcissus  Bishop.     St.  Chef 

Abbot. 

Chronology. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  on  this  day  in  1618  inhumanly 
and  basely  decapitated,  and  afterwards  brutally  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
church,  Westminster. 

Fauna. — ^ After  having  dismissed  the  subject  of  our 
Summer  birds  of  passage,  the  next  consideration  is  that  of  the 
birds  which  arrive  here  in  Autumn  and  remain  with  us  all  the 
Winter,  retiring  in  Spring  about  the  time  that  the  vernal 
migratory  birds  arrive.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Wood- 
cock and  Snipe.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  pretty 
accurate  account  of  the  times  of  the  arrival  of  the  other 
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Winter  Birds  which  frequent  our  island.  We  do  not, 
however,  herein  include  the  numerous  Sea  Fowls  which  either 
at  stated  periods  or  at  uncertain  intervals  revisit  the  shores, 
or  perform  short  migrations  to  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  island : — 

The  Ring  Ouzel  Merula  torquata  arrives  soon  after  Michaelmas. 

Redwing  Tardus  iliacus,  middle  of  October. 

Fieldfare  Tardus  pilaris,  October  and  November. 

Koyston  Crow  Cnrvus  Comix,  October. 

Woodcock  Scolopax  ruslicola  keeps  arriving  all  October  and  November. 

Snipe  Scolopax  gallinago,  the  same  time,  some  of  them  breed  here. 

Jack  Snipe  Scolopax  miniwa,  ditto. 

Pidgeon  or  Stock  Dove,  Columba  Oenas,  end  of  November,  some  abide 
here  all  the  year. 

Wood  Pidgeon  Ring  Dove  Columba  Pulumhes,  some  abide  all  the  year, 
some  arrive  in  Spring,  others  perform  partial  migrations. 

The  following  are  mere  occasional  visitors,  frequently 
changing  their  Summer  and  Winter  quarters  : — 

Wild  Swan  Cygnusferus. 
Wild  Goose  Anas  anser. 
Wild  Duck  Anas  torquata. 
Pochard  Anas  fusca. 
Teal  Anas  querquedula. 

The  following  birds  appear  at  uncertain  intervals  : — 

Grosbeak  Lexia  coccothraustes. 

Crossbill  Lexia  carvirostra. 

Silk  Tail  or  Waxen  Chatterer  Ampelis  garrula. 

When  great  abundance  of  Winter  migratory  birds,  and 
particularly  Fieldfares,  arrive  early,  they  usually  forebode  a 
hard  Winter. 

The  same  prognostic  of  a  severe  winter  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  early  or  numerous  migration  of  Wild  Geese,  Wild 
Ducks,  and  other  Winter  fowls,  or  the  appearance  of  Sea 
Gulls  in  the  inland  marshes. 

The  harsh  screaming  of  aquatic  fowls  as  they  pass  over 
us  may  often  be  heard  at  night,  when  they  themselves  are 
unseen.  Cranes,  Storks,  Geese,  and  Ducks,  all  fly  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day ;  and  the  Stork  is  the  only  one  of  them 
who  is  not  clamorous  :  he  takes  to  wing-  in  silence,  and 
pierces  the  aerial  regions  unheard.  The  Cranes  on  the 
contrary  are  the  most  sonorous.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
we  once  saw  a  flight  of  them  in  this  country,  in  November 
1799,  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex;  they  flew  at  an  immense 
height.  The  flight  of  Cranes  has  been  always  notable,  and 
Homer  has  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  third  Iliad,  in  which 
he  compares  their  bold  flight  to  the  march  of  the  Trojan 
phalanx.  In  the  Summer  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
North  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in 
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the  Winter  are  met  with  in  the  warmer  regions  of  India> 
Syria,  Egypt,  8cc.  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
course  of  their  flight  is  discovered  by  the  loud  noise  they 
make,  for  they  soar  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Like  the  Wild  Geese,  they  form  themselves 
into  different  figures,  describing  a  wedge,  a  triangle,  or  a 
circle.  It  is  said  that  they  formerly  visited  the  fens  and 
marshes  of  this  island  in  large  flocks,  but  they  have  now 
entirely  forsaken  it. 

We  have  seen  Storks  in  Alsace,  and  also  in  Holland,  as 
late  as  the  end  of  August,  and  we  believe  they  abide  there 
much  later. 

Before  the  Storks  take  their  departure  from  their  northern 
Summer  residence,  they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  seem 
to  confer  on  the  plan  of  their  projected  route.  Though  they 
are  very  silent  at  other  times,  on  this  occasion  they  make  a 
singular  clattering  noise  with  their  bills,  and  all  seems  bustle 
and  consultation.  It  is  said  that  the  first  north  wind  is  the 
signal  for  their  departure,  when  the  whole  body  become 
silent,  and  move  at  once,  generally  in  the  night,  and,  taking 
an  extensive  spiral  course,  they  are  soon  lost  in  the  air. 

The  Heron  is  not  actually  migratory,  but  traverses  the 
country  to  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  some  convenient  or 
favourite  fishing  spot,  and  in  its  aerial  journies  soars  to  a 
great  height,  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  by  its  harsh  cry, 
uttered  from  time  to  time  while  on  the  wing.  In  flying  it 
draws  the  head  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  legs  stretched 
out  seem,  like  the  longer  tails  of  some  birds,  to  serve  the 
office  of  a  rudder.  The  motion  of  their  wings  is  heavy  and 
flagging,  and  yet  they  get  forward  at  a  greater  rate  than 
would  be  imagined. 

Jeremiah  vii.  7.  notices  the  annual  migration  of  Cranes 
and  Storks,  as  also  that  of  the  Swallow.  The  story  is  well 
known  of  a  brass  plate  fixed  on  a  Swallow  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Prithee,  Swallow,  whither  goest  thou  in  Winter?" 
The  bird  returned  with  the  answer  subjoined,  "  To  Anthony 
of  Athens,  why  doest  thou  inquire." 

The  Night  Heron  is  known  by  its  harsh  cry  like  a  person 
straining  to  vomit. 

The  boominor  moan  of  the  Bittern  is  before  described. 

The  elevated  and  marshalled  flight  of  the  Wild  Geese, 
seems  dictated  by  geometrical  instinct:  shaped  like  a  wedge, 
they  cut  the  air  with  less  individual  exertion ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, that  the  change  of  its  form  from  an  inverted  V,  an 
A,  and  L,  or  a  straight  line,  is  occasioned  by  the  leader  of 
the  van's  quitting  his  post  at  the  point  of  the  angle  through 
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fatigue,  dropping  into  the  rear,  and  leaving  his  place  to  be 
occupied  by  another. 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  Winter  birds  with  the 
following  anecdote  from  Bewick  : — "  In  the  Winter  of  1797, 
the  gamekeeper  of  E.  M.  Pieydell,  Esq.  of  Whatcombe,  in 
Dorsetshire,  brought  him  a  Woodcock,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  net  set  for  rabbits,  alive  and  unhurt.  Mr.  P.  scratched 
the  date  upon  a  bit  of  thin  brass,  and  bent  it  round  on  the 
Woodcock's  leg,  and  let  it  fly.  In  December  the  next  year, 
Mr.  Pieydell  shot  this  bird  with  the  brass  about  its  leg,  in 
the  very  same  wood  where  it  had  been  first  caught  by  the 
gamekeeper." 


<©ctobtr  30.     St.  Marcellus  Martyr.     St.  Germanus 
Bp.  C.     St.  Astei^ias  Bp.  Father  of  the  Church. 

0  rises  vii.  7'.  and  sets  ^t  iv.  53'. 

St.  Marcellus  was  a  Roman  centurion  in  the  legion  of 
Trajan  in  Spain  in  the  third  century,  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  for  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  throwing  away 
his  badges  of  honour  on  the  day  of  the  grand  festive  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  of  Maximian  Herculeus  in  298. 

Chronology. — Henry  VII.  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1485.  The 
line  of  the  Tudors  with  him  began ;  and  he  today  instituted  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guards. 

Black  Friars  Bridge  first  began  to  be  built,  the  foundation  stone  being 
recorded  to  have  been  laid  to  day  in  1760. 

Flora. — The  yellow  colour  which  the  leaves  assume  at 
this  season,  and  then  beginning  to  fall,  remind  us  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Pope's  Homer,  of  which  Johnson  used  to  be 
very  fond  • — 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 

Another  race  the  following  Spring  supplies. 

They  fall  successive  and  successive  rise; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 

So  flourish  these  when  those  are  passed  away. 

Table  of  the  Mean  Equation  of  Time. 

M.  s. 

October  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  Dial  subt.  •  •  10  12 

6th,  ...*....... 11  44 

iJth, 13     6 

16th, 14  16 

21st,   - 15   11 

26th, 13  51 

31st, 16  12 

Q  Q 
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October  31.     St.  Quintin  Martyr.     St.  Wolfgang  Bp. 

St.  Foillan  Martyr. 

The  feast  of  St.  Stachys  takes  place  today  in  the  Greek 
church,  and  Narcissus  also  occurs  to  day  in  some  Ca- 
lendars. 

Allhallows  Eve.  —  Hallow  Even  is  the  Vigil  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  it  is  customary  on  this  night  with  young 
people  in  the  North  of  England  to  dive  for  Apples,  or  catch 
at  them,  when  stuck  upon  one  end  of  a  kind  of  hanging 
beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted 
candle,  and  that  with  their  mouths  only,  their  hands  being 
tied  behind  their  backs. 

Nuts  and  Apples  chiefly  compose  the  entertainment,  and 
from  the  custom  of  flinging  the  former  into  the  fire,  or 
cracking  them  with  their  teeth,  it  has  doubtless  had  its 
vulgar  name  of  Nutcrack  Night. 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  that  the 
young  women  there  determine  the  figure  and  size  of  their 
husbands  by  drawing  cabbages  blindfold  on  Allhallow  Even, 
and,  like  the  English,_/?/wg  Nuts  into  the  f  re. 

"  On  Nuts  burning  on  Allhallows  Eve,"  from  a  Collection 
of  Poems  printed  at  Dublin  in  1801,  p.  127  : — 

These  glowing  Nuts  are  emblems  true 
Of  what  in  human  life  we  view  ; 
The  illmatched  couple  fret  and  fume, 
And  thus,  in  strife  themselves  consume; 
Or,  from  each  other  wildly  start. 
And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 
But  see  the  happy  happy  pair, 
Of  genuine  love  and  truth  sincere ; 
With  mutual  fondness,  while  they  burn. 
Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn : 
And  as  the  vital  sparks  decay, 
Together  gently  sink  away  : 
Till  life's  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 
Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  last. 

"  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity,"  says  Mr.  Burns, 
"  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature  in 
its  rude  state,  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  it  may  be  some 
entertainment  to  a  philosophic  mind  to  see  the  remains  of 
it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  own." 

The  minister  of  Callander  in  Perthshire,  mentioning 
peculiar  customs,  says,  "  On  All  Saints  Even  they  set  up 
bonfires  in  every  village.  When  the  bonfire  is  consumed, 
the  ashes  are  carefully  collected  into  the  form  of  a  circle. 
There  is  a  stone  put  in,  near  the  circumference,  for  every 
person  of  the  several  families  interested  in  the  bonfire ;  and 
whatever  stone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  injured  before 
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next  morning,  the  person  represented  by  that  stone  is  de- 
voted, or  fey ;  and  is  supposed  not  to  live  twelve  months 
from  that  day.  The  people  received  the  consecrated  fire 
from  the  Druid  priests  next  morning,  the  virtues  of  which 
were  supposed  to  continue  for  a  year." — See  Sinclair's  Code 
of  Health,  &)C. 

There  was  also  a  divination  by  Lady  Birds : — 

Fly  Lady  Bird,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West, 
Fly  where  the  Girl  is  found  that  I  love  best. 

Snails  were  used  in  love  divinations :  they  were  set  to 
crawl  on  the  hearth,  and  were  also  thought  to  mark  in  the 
ashes  the  initials  of  the  lover's  name. 

On  the  subject  of  love  divinations  there  is  a  curious 
passage  in  Theocritus,  Idyllium  3d,  where  the  shepherd 
says : — 

Eyvajv  '^^av  ;  OKa  /x,ev  fiefivafiEva  el  ^i>.£sig  /xs, 
Oi/Je  TO  TYiXeipiMv  TTorefjia^aTO  to  TT'KcnayTniJux, 
A>iX  uvrag  aTraXw  ttoti  Trax^i  e^Eixa^avdrt. 

Tntellexi  nuper,  cum  quaererem,  an  me  amares, 
Telephilum  allisum  non  edidit  sonum; 
Sed  frustra  in  teiiero  cubito  exaruit. 

We  shall  finish  our  account  of  this  evening  with  an 
extract  from 

HALLOWEEN,  BY  BURNS. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  JHore  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

Goldsmith. 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassihs  Downans  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze. 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  Moon's  pale  beams; 
There  up  the  cove,  to  stray  an'  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams 

To  sport  that  night. 

Amang  the  bonny  winding  banks 

Where  Doon  rins  wimplin,  clear. 
Where  Bruce  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  the  Carrick  spear. 
Some  merry,  friendly,  countra  folks 

Together  did  convene, 
To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks 

And  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  our  forefathers  began  to 
watch  and  keep  holy  certain  festivals  on  the  preceding 
evening,  here  called  Vigils.  Bells  used  sometimes  to  begin 
to  be  rung  on  the  Vigils,  and  continued  all  night,  to  keep 
Christians  wakeful ;  and  Cocks  were  said  to  maintain  vigi- 
lance by  crowing  all  night  at  Christmas. 


NOVEMBER.    WINTERMONAT.     NEBULOSUS. 


tt^obcmbtr  1.  All  Saints.  St.  Caesarius  Martyr. 
St.  Mary  Martyr.  St.  Marcellus  Bishop.  St.  For- 
tunatus  Bishop.  St.  Benigmis.  St.  Aiistremonius . 
St.  Harold  VI.  Martyr. 

0  rises  VII.  11'.  and  sets  at  iv.  49'. 
KALENDAE  NOVEMBRIS. — Diana  tutela  hie  mensis. — Rom.  Cal. 

All  Saints  Day. —  The  church  in  this  great  festival 
honours  all  the  Saints  rising  together  in  glory.  The  Latin 
term  Re/iqua  seems  to  imply  that  the  feast  was  instituted  to 
celebrate  all  the  remainder  of  the  Saints  not  specified  under 
their  proper  day.  This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
institution  of  this  festival  originated  in  the  dedication  of  the 
great  church  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  formerly  a  heathen 
temple  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa. — See  Butler's  Lives,  vol.  xi. 
p.  1.  The  French  call  today  Le  Toussuint,  a  corruption  of 
Tons  les  Saints. 

This  day  was  formerly  dedicated  by  superstition  to  the 
ano-el  presiding  over  fruits,  and  called  Lamas  Ubhal,  or  La 
Messe  des  Pommes.  Hence  these  Saxon  words  being  cor- 
rupted into  Lambs*  wool  by  the  later  English,  several 
customs  arose  in  which  wool  was  made  use  of.  Lambs'  wool 
in  Ireland  is  a  constant  ingredient  at  a  merry  making  on 
Holy  Eve,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day ;  and  it  is  made  there 
by  bruising  roasted  Apples  and  mixing  them  with  ale,  or 
sometimes  with  milk.  Formerly  white  wine  was  frequently 
used  for  ale.  Lambs'  wool.  Apples,  and  Nuts  are  added  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  young  folks 
amuse  themselves  with  burning  Nuts  in  pairs  on  the  bar  of 
the  grate,  or  among  the  warm  embers,  to  which  they  give 
their  name  and  that  of  their  lovers,  or  those  of  their  friends 
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who  are  supposed  to  have  such  attachments :  a  practice  much 
more  common  on  the  Vigil,  as  we  described  yesterday. 

Bells  formerly  used  to  be  rang  on  this  feast,  and  the 
ringing,  which  began  on  the  eve  before,  was  continued 
through  the  night  and  all  the  next  day  :  a  custom  not  quite 
gone  out  of  use.  In  an  old  sermon  preached  at  Blanford 
Forum  in  Dorsetshire,  January  17th,  1570,  it  is  stated,  that 
"  there  was  a  custom,  in  the  papal  times,  to  ring  bells  at 
Allhallowtide  for  all  Christian  souls."  In  the  draught  of 
a  letter  which  the  impious  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  to 
send  to  Cranmer  "  against  superstitious  practices,"  "  the  Vigil 
and  ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long  upon  Allhallow  Day 
and  night,"  are  directed  to  be  abolished :  and  the  said  Vigil 
to  have  no  watching  or  ringing.  In  the  appendix  also  to 
Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  the  following  in- 
junction, made  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  occurs, 
among  many  other  follies  and  impieties  of  her  reign : 
**  that  the  superfluous  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  superstitious 
ringing  of  bells  at  Alhallowntide,  and  at  All  Souls  Day,  with 
the  two  nights  next  before  and  after,  be  prohibited." — See 
Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.  p.  ii.  237. 

Chronology. — The  great  Earthquake  in  Portugal,  by  which  Lisbon 
was  destroyed,  happened  today  in  the  year  1753.  It  is  described  by 
Mallet  :— 

Fell  Earthquake  !    Now  towers,  temples,  palaces. 
Flung  from  their  deep  foundations,  roof  on  roof 
Crushed  horrible,  and  pile  on  pile  o'erturned, 
Fall  greatly  terrible.     How  dark  and  deep 
The  purposes  of  Heaven  !     At  once  o'erthrown. 
White  age  and  youth,  the  guilty  and  the  just. 
Oh,  seemingly  severe !  promiscuous  fall. 
Reason,  whose  daring  eye  in  vain  explores 
The  fearful  providence,  confused,  subdued 
To  silence  and  amazement,  with  due  praise 
Acknowledges  the  Almighty,  and  adores 
His  will  unerring,  wisest,  justest,  best  ! 


NotJtmbn  2.  All  Souls.  St.  Victorious  Martyr. 
St.  Marcian  Anchoret.  St.  Vulgan  of  Ireland 
Confessor. 

Chroicglooy. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly  died  in  1818. 

All  Souls  Day. — This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  for  the  commemoration  of  the  faithful  departed, 
and  for  a  general  prayei'  for  those  detained  in  purgatory. 
As  the  consideration  of  this  day  involves  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,   or  a  middle  state,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
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some  account  of  that  doctrine.  We  think  it  more  prudent, 
therefore,  on  a  subject  which  a  large  portion  of  mankind  hold 
as  sacred,  to  quote  from  reputed  authorities,  than  to  offer 
any  imperfect  explanation  of  our  own.  Butler  observes, 
'*  The  church  approves  perpetual  anniversaries  for  the  dead. 
For  some  souls  may  be  detained  in  pains  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  though  after  the  day  of  judgment  no  third  state  will 
any  longer  subsist.  God  may,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  make 
the  torments  of  souls,  which  have  not  then  satisfied  his 
justice,  so  intense  in  one  moment  that  their  debt  may  be 
discharged." — Butler's  Lives,  vol.  xi.  p.  41.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic,  and  consequently 
of  the  early  church,  is  that  of  a  final  restoration  of  souls  in 
Paradise,  "  after  their  sins  be  burnt  and  purged  away." 
The  eternity  of  hell  torments  not  being  a  doctrine  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  nor  of  the  early  Christians,  we  must  reject 
it ;  for  we  are  bound  to  form  our  notions  of  Christianity  on 
the  Bible  and  the  opinions  of  the  early  Apostles  and  Dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  will  proceed  with  our  autho- 
rities. The  learned  Bishop  Milner,  in  his  invaluable  work  on 
the  "  End  of  Religious  Controversy,"  after  some  elaborate 
proofs  of  purgatory  from  the  ancient  Scriptures,  observes, 
"  To  come  now  to  the  New  Testament.  What  place,  I  ask, 
must  that  be  which  our  Saviour  calls  Abraham's  bosom,  where 
the  soul  of  Lazarus  reposed,  Luke  xvi.  22,  among  the  other 
just  souls,  till  he  by  his  sacred  passion  paid  their  ransom  ? 
Not  heaven,  otherwise  Dives  would  have  addressed  himself 
to  God  instead  of  Abraham  ;  but  evidently  a  middle  state, 
as  St.  Augustin  teaches.*  Again,  of  what  place  is  it  that 
St.  Peter  speaks,  where  he  says,  Christ  died  for  our  sim; 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  enlivened  in  the  spirit ;  in 
which  also  coming,  he  preached  to  those  spirits  that  tvere  in 
prison.  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Apostles'  Creed:  He  descended  into  hell: 
not  the  hell  of  the  damned,  to  suffer  their  torments,  as  the 
blasphemer  Calvin  asserts,t  but  the  prison  above  mentioned, 
or  Abraham's  bosom:  hi  short  a  middle  state.  It  is  of  this 
prison,  according  to  the  Holy  Fathers,^  our  blessed  Master 
speaks,  where  he  says,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence, 
till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite.  Luke  xii.  69.  Lastly, 
what  other  sense  can  that  passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  bear,  than  that  which  the  Holy  Fathers  afiix 
to  it,  where  the  Apostle  says.  The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  ofichat 

*  De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  xv.  c.  20. 

t  Iiistit.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 

\  Tertul.,  St.  Cvpr.,  Origen,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerbme,  &c. 
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sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  he  shall  receive  a  rezcard. 
If  any  man's  work  he  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  15.  The 
prelate's  diversified  attempts  to  explain  away  these  scriptural 
proofs  of  purgatory,  are  really  too  feeble  and  inconsistent  to 
merit  being  even  mentioned.  I  might  here  add,  as  a  further 
proof,  the  denunciation  of  Christ,  concerning  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost;  namely,  that  this  sin  shall  not  be 
forgiven,  either  in  this  tvorld  or  in  the  luorld  to  come,  Mat.  xii. 
32  :  which  words  clearly  imply,  that  some  sins  are  forgiven  in 
the  world  to  come,  as  the  ancient  Fathers  show:  but  I  hasten 
to  the  proofs  of  this  doctrine  from  tradition,  on  which  head 
the  prelate  is  so  ill  advised  as  to  challenge  Catholics." — 
End  of  Religious  Controversy,  part.  iii.  p.  107. 

Dr.  Milner  again  reminds  his  readers: — "  In  the  first 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
have  been  framed  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  (j/iost,  there  is  an 
express  prayer  for  the  departed,  that  *  God  would  grant 
them  mercy  and  everlasting  peace.'  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  following  bishops  of  your  church  believed  that  the  dead 
ought  to  be  prayed  for,  Andrews,  Usher,  Montague,  Taylor, 
Forbes,  Sheldon,  Barrow  of  St.  Asaph's,  and  Blandford. 
To  these  1  may  add  the  religious  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  pub- 
lished Meditations  prove,  that  he  constantly  prayed  for  his 
deceased  wife.  A  late  celebrated  theological  as  well  as 
philosophical  writer  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Priestley,  being 
on  his  death  bed,  called  for  Simpson's  work  On  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment ,  v;\v\ch  he  recommended  in  these 
terms :  *  It  contains  my  sentiments :  we  shall  all  meet 
finally  :  we  only  require  different  degrees  of  discipline,  suited 
to  our  different  tempers,  to  prepare  us  for  final  happiness.* 
Dr.  Paley  so  far  softens  the  punishment  of  the  infernal 
regions,  as  to  -suppose  that,  *  There  may  be  very  little  to 
choose  between  the  condition  of  some  who  are  in  hell,  and 
others  who  are  in  heaven  !'"  p.  112. 

In  the  "  Reasons  of  a  Philosopher  for  being  a  Catholic" 
we  find,  "  Reason  15,  Because,  viewing  how  infinitely  mixed 
and  interwoven  are  vice  and  virtue  in  all  persons,  in  different 
degrees,  the  doctrine  of  a  general  division  of  mankind  into 
those  who  are  to  be  eternally  happy  and  those  who  are  to  be 
eternally  miserable,  in  consequence  of  their  conduct  on  earth 
alone,  is,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  quite  inadmissible;  while 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  penance  is  a  com- 
fortable as  well  as  a  scriptural  mode  of  explaining  the 
apparent  difficulty.  And  it  presents  a  further  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  religion,  by  connecting  more  closely  our 
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own  eternal  interest  with  that  of  our  departed  fellow  creatures ; 
to  pray  for  whom  is,  among  Catholics,  not  only  an  act 
grateful  to  the  benevolence  and  attachment  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  but  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  is  thus  con- 
nected with  our  own  hope  of  enjoying  their  society  in  a 
future  state  for  ever." — Fides  Catholka,  p.  13. 

As  some  philosophers,  among  the  paradoxes  of  modern 
times,  have  affirmed  their  disbelief  in  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul,  we  shall  devote  a  future  day  to  the  consideration 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  nature  of  Body, 
Life,  and  Soul.     See  November  7. 

Adrian  thus  addresses  his  own  soul  when  dying,  which 
proves  his  belief  in  its  separate  existence  from  the  body : — 

Animula  vagula  blandula 
Hospes  coinesque  corporis  ? 
Quae  nunc  ibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula  rigida  nudula 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. 

All  Souls  Day  has  been  one  of  great  celebrity,  and  to 
which  many  superstitious  customs  belonged,  which  were 
continued  long  after  the  change  of  religion  in  this  country. 
Among  many  other  customs  may  be  noticed  that  of  baking 
large  cakes,  called  Soul  Mass  Cakes,  which  were  given  to 
the  poor  on  this  day  ;  and  in  return  for  which  the  latter  used 
to  pronounce  benedictions  on  certain  crops,  and  couple  it 
with  good  wishes  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  : — 

God  save  your  soul, 
Beans  and  all. 

In  many  distant  parts  of  the  island  these  cakes  are  still 
baked  and  eaten  by  the  peasantry. 

The  ringing  of  church  bells  also  on  this  day  is  a  very 
ancient  custom,  and  began  on  the  vigil.  It  was  not  a  festive 
ringing  like  that  practised  still  on  All  Saints  Day,  but  was 
a  religious  office  performed  for  the  further  protection  of  the 
souls  m  purgatory  against  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  being  a 
sort  of  misconceived  and  superstitious  relique  of  the  popular 
practice  of  ringing  bells  as  a  provision  for  the  security  of 
departing  souls,  of  which  our  Passing  Bell  is  a  remnant. 

In  a  poem  entitled,  "  Honoria,  or  a  Day  of  All  Souls, 
Lond.  1782,  the  scene  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  this  day,  when  this  most 
solemn  service  is  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  are 
these  lines :  — 

Ye,  hallowed  bells,  whose  voices  throui|^h  the  air 
The  awful  summons  of  afflictions  bear. 
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There  is  a  description  of  All  Saints  Day  in  Barnabe 
Googe's  Translation  of  Naogeorgus's  Popish  Kingdorae, 
which  is  grossly  exaggerated,  like  many  other  accounts  of 
Catholics  written  by  Protestants. 

The  subject  of  Passing  Bells,  and  indeed  the  history  of 
this  sonorous  instrument  of  percussion  in  general  is  so 
curious,  that  we  shall  subjoin  some  observations  thereon. 
For  many  of  which,  as  for  the  authorities,  we  are  indebted 
to  Bourne,  and  to  Brand,  in  the  Popular  Antiquities. 

Bourne  considers  the  custom  of  the  Passing  Bell  as  old 
as  the  use  of  bells  themselves  in  Christian  churches  about 
the  seventh  century.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Kilda,  tells  us, 
that  one  of  the  sisters  of  a  distant  monastery,  as  she  was 
sleeping,  thought  she  heard  the  wellknown  sound  of  that 
bell  which  called  them  to  prayers,  when  any  of  them  had 
departed  this  life.  Bourne  thinks  the  custom  originated  in 
the  religious  idea  of  the  prevalency  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 
The  Abbess  of  the  monastery  above  alluded  to  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  bell,  than  she  raised  all  the  sisters  and  called  them 
into  the  church,  where  she  exhorted  them  to  pray  fervently^ 
and  sing  a  requiem  for  the  soul  of  their  mother. 

The  same  author  contends  that  this  bell,  contrary  to  the 
present  custom,  ought  to  be  rung  before  the  parties  were 
dead,  that  their  friends  might  pray  for  them;  this  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  we  doubt  not  gave  origin  to  the  first 
tolling  and  then  ringing  the  bell :  for  the  ringing,  which  is  a 
greater  play  of  the  bell,  whereby  both  sides  are  hit  by  the 
clapper,  commenced  just  at  the  death  of  the  parties  prayed 
for,  in  order  to  direct  the  change  in  the  form  of  prayer  to 
begin. 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,"  12mo. 
Lond.  1647,  p.  3,  has  the  following  very  curious  passage: — 
"  Hearing  a  Passing  Bell,  I  prayed  that  the  sick  man  might 
have,  through  Christ,  a  safe  voyage  to  his  long  home. 
Afterwards  I  understood  that  the  party  was  dead  some  hours 
before ;  and,  it  seems,  in  some  places  of  London,  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  is  but  a  preface  of  course  to  the  ringing  it  out.  Bells 
had  better  be  silent  than  thus  telling  lyes.  What  is  this  but 
giving  a  false  alarme  to  men's  devotions,  to  make  them  to 
be  ready  armed  with  their  prayers  for  the  assistance  of  such 
who  have  already  fought  the  good  fight,  yea  and  gotten  the 
conquest?  Not  to  say  that  men's  charity  herein  may  be 
suspected  of  superstition  in  praying  for  the  dead." 

Dr.  Zouch,  in  a  Note  on  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Walton's  Lives,  4to.  York,  1796,  p.  144,  says,  "  The  soul 
bell  was  tolled  before  the  departure  of  a  person  out  of  life, 
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as  a  signal  for  good  men  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the 
dying.  '  Aliquo  moriente  Campanae  debent  pulsari,  ut 
Populus  hoc  audiens  oret  pro  illo.'  Durandi  Rationale." 
He  is  citing  Donne's  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  verse : 

And  thicken  on  you  now,  as  prayers  ascend 

To  heaven  on  troops  at  a  good  man's  Passing  Bell. 

The  following  simile  expresses  well  the  heavy  knell  of 
large  Soul  Bells  : — 

Night  Jars  and  Ravens,  with  wide  stretched  throats 
From  Yews  and  Hollies  send  their  baleful  notes — 
The  ominous  Raven  with  a  dismal  chear 

Through  his  hoarse  beak  of  following  horror  tells, 
Begetting  strange  imaginary  fear. 

With  heavy  echos  like  to  Passing  Bells. 

There  are  some  minor  laws  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  ringing  the  Passing  Bell  in  our  parish 
churches,  and  indeed  in  those  of  most  European  countries, 
which  may  be  noticed  here  for  the  information  of  the  general 
reader.  When  a  person  dies,  immediate  notice  is  given  to 
the  Clerk,  or  Sexton,  who  causes  to  be  rung  in  consequence 
a  greater  or  less  bell,  according  to  the  rank,  age,  or  youth  of 
the  parties.  Thus  a  grandee  has  always  the  aid  of  the 
greatest  bell,  the  soul  of  a  very  old  person  is  allowed  the 
same  privilege,  the  common  people  a  smaller  one,  and  a  lesser 
bell  still  for  children,  particularly  if  born  of  low  parents  :  so 
that  aristocracy  extends  itself  even  to  the  aid  afforded  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead  in  their  critical  passage  out  of  this  to 
another  life.  But  whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the  parties 
the  rule  for  the  mode  of  ringing  the  bell  is  not  changed,  sex 
alone  determining  this.  At  first  the  bell  is  what  they  call 
tolled,  that  is,  the  clapper  hits  only  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
wheel  has  but  little  play,  the  sound  of  tolling  being  deep  and 
mournful :  after  tolling  awhile,  they  raise  the  bell  by  a  larger 
play  of  the  wheel,  and  the  clapper  hits  the  two  sides  alter- 
nately as  the  wheel  revolves  backwards  and  forwards,  this  is 
ringing  it  out;  they  then  lower  it  again,  and  give  three 
solemn  strokes  three  times  repeated  for  a  man,  and  two  or 
three  times  repeated  for  a  woman. 

When  a  ringer  dies  they  honour  his  departing  spirit  with 
a  dumb  peal,  the  clappers  of  all  the  bells  being  muffled  so  as 
to  give  a  dull  sound. 

There  is  this  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Part  II. 

And  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell 
Remembered  knolling  a  departing  friend. 
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Some  Antiquaries  think  that  the  Soul  Bell  or  Passing 
Bell  was  originally  intended  to  drive  away  any  daemon  that 
might  seek  to  take  possession  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
In  the  cuts  to  those  Horae  Avhich  contain  the  service  of  the 
dead,  several  devils  are  waiting  for  this  purpose  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to  whom  the  priest  is  adminis- 
tering extreme  unction. 

Many  weak  persons  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell  at  eight  in  the  evening,  commonly  rung  in  most 
parishes,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  Curfew,  merely  because 
its  dismal  and  measured  strokes  resemble  those  of  the  Pass- 
ing Bell.  A  gentleman  mentioned  to  us  the  peculiar  melan- 
choly effect  which  it  had  on  him  when  he  first  left  home,  and 
heard  it  from  the  steeple  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds  the  first  night 
of  his  journey. 

In  Ray's  Collection  of  old  English  Proverbs,  we  find  the 
following  verse : — 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell, 
Then  think  upon  thy  Passing  Bell. 
When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 

On  the  ringing  of  bells  to  drive  away  spirits  much  may 
be  collected  from  Magius  de  Tintinnabulis.  See  also  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

The  small  bells  which  are  seen  in  ancient  representations 
of  hermitages  were  most  probably  intended  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits.  St.  Anthony,  they  say,  stood  in  particular  need 
of  such  assistance. 

See  some  curious  particulars  upon  the  subject  of  bells 
in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  History  of  Sacrilege,  p.  284  &  seq. 
The  same  learned  writer,  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Campana,  has 
preserved  two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
offices  of  bells  : — 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  Plebera  voeo,  congrego  Clerum, 
Defunctos  ploro,  Pestem  fugo,  Festa  decoro. 

The  following  monkish  rhymes  on  bells  are  in  "  A  Helpe 
to  Discourse,"  Lond.  1633  : — 

En  ego  Campana,  nunquam  denuntio  vana, 
Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego  clerum, 
Defunctos  plango,  vivos  voco,  fulmina  frango, 
Vox  mea,  vox  vitae,  voco  vos  ad  sacra  venite. 
Sanctos  collaudo,  tonitrua  fugo,  funera  claudo, 
Puiiera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbatha  pango: 
Excito  leiUos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

We  shall  resume  the  subject  of  bells  on  November  6; 
meanwhile,  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the 
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beautiful  observations  on  Bells  recorded  by  M.  Chateau- 
briand in  the  third  volume  of  his  Genie  du  Chretienisme, 
Chap.  Premiere,  Des  Cloches. 

The  Descent  of  an  Angel  at  Helstone. — It  is  said  in  an  old 
Cornish  legend,  and  is  still  believed  by  some  persons,  that 
the  tutelary  Angel  of  Helstone  in  Cornwall  annually  comes 
down  from  heaven  on  each  anniversary  of  the  dedication, 
and  that  she  sits  on  the  weathercock  which  surmounts  the 
steeple  of  that  church. 


tNobembtr  3.  St.  Wenefrede  of  Wales  V.  M.  -.S'^.  Ma- 
lachy.  St.  Hubert.  St.  Papoul.  St.  Flour.  St. 
Rumwald. 

St.  Wenefrede  was  a  holy  Virgin  of  exemplary  piety 
who  was  murdered  by  the  infamous  Caradoc  Prince  of 
North  Wales  ;  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  also  in  a  small  publication  on  the 
Miracles  performed  at  Holywell,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr,  Milner.  At  the  place  where  she  was  immolated,  a 
well  of  pure  water  sprung  up,  the  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  which  were  marked  with  red  streaks,  in  memory  of 
her  innocent  blood  shed  on  that  spot,  to  which  spring, 
so  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  cures,  the  following  lines 
allude  : — 

Ad  Basingwerk  fons  oritur, 
Qui  satis  vul^o  dicitur, 
£t  tantis  buUis  scaturit 
Quod  mox  injecta  rejicit. 
Tam  magnum  flumen  procreat 
Ut  Cambrine  sufficiat. 
Aegri  qui  dant  rogamina, 
Reportant  medicamiiia. 
Rubro  guttatps  lapides 
In  scatebris  reperies; 
In  signum  sacri  sanguinis 
Quern  Winifredae  Virginis 
Guttur  truncatum  fuderit. 

See  Pan.  Higd.  Polychron.  xv. 

At  this  well  was  performed  the  wonderful  cure  of  Miss 
Winifred  White,  a  miracle  regularly  attested  by  between 
twenty  and  thirty  witnesses ;  and  of  which  Dr.  Milner  has 
given  a  detailed  account  in  his  "  End  of  Religious  Contro- 
versy ;"  and  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  published  by 
Keating  and  Brown  of  London.  See  May  3d  and  Au- 
gust 1st. 
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Mr.  Pennant,  speaking  of  St.  Wenefride's  Well,  in 
Flintshire,  says: — ''  A  bell  belonging  to  the  church  was 
also  christened  in  honour  of  her.  I  cannot  learn  the  names 
of  the  gossips,  who,  as  usual,  were  doubtless  rich  persons. 
On  the  ceremony  they  all  laid  hold  of  the  rope,  bestowed  a 
name  on  the  bell,  and  the  Priest,  sprinkling  it  with  holy 
water,  baptized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.  &c. ;  he 
then  clothed  it  with  a  fine  garment.  After  this  the  Gossips 
gave  a  grand  feast,  and  made  great  presents,  which  the 
Priest  received  in  behalf  of  the  bell.  Thus  blessed,  it  was 
endowed  with  great  powers,  allayed  all  storms,  diverted  the 
thunderbolt,  drove  away  evil  Spirits.  These  consecrated 
bells  were  always  inscribed.  The  inscription  on  that  in 
question  ran  thus  : — 

*  Sancta  Wenefreda,  Deo  hoc  corainendare  memento, 
Ut,  pietate  sua,  nos  servet  ab  hoste  cruento.' 

"  And  a  little  lower  was  another  address  :— 
'  Protege  prece  pia  quos  convoco,  Virgo  Maria.'" 

Mr.  Ellis  has  the  following  remark  in  his  edition  of 
Brand  :  —  *'  Our  British  Topography  abounds  with  accounts 
of  Holy  Wells,  or  such  as  had  assigned  them,  by  ancient 
superstition,  most  extraordinary  properties.  These  ideas, 
so  far  from  being  worn  out  in  this  enlightened  age,  are  still 
retained  by  the  vulgar,  not  only  in  the  distant  provinces, 
but  also  close  to  the  metropolis  itself.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Account  of  Tottenham  High  Cross,  in  '  The  Ambulator,' 
4th  edit.  1790,  '  In  a  brick  field  on  the  west  side  of  the 
great  road,  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Saunders,  is  St.  Loy's 
Well,  which  is  said  to  be  always  full,  and  never  to  run  over; 
and  in  a  field  opposite  the  Vicarage  House,  rises  a  spring 
called  *  Bishop's  Well,'  of  which  the  common  people  report 
many  strange  cures.'  " 

Borlase,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  p.  31, 
speaking  of  Madern  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Madem,  tells 
us:  —  "Here  people  who  labour  under  pains,  aches,  and 
stiffness  of  limbs,  come  and  wash ;  and  many  cures  are  said 
to  have  been  performed.  Hither  also,  upon  much  less 
justifiable  errands,  come  the  uneasy,  impatient,  and  super- 
stitious, and  by  dropping  pins  or  pebbles  into  the  water, 
and  by  shaking  the  ground  round  the  Spring,  so  as  to  raise 
'  bubbles  from  the  bottom,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  Year, 
Moon,  and  Day,  endeavour  to  settle  such  doubts  and  in- 
quiries as  will  not  let  the  idle  and  anxious  rest. — As  great 
a  piece  of  folly  as  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very  ancient  one. 
The    Castalian    Fountain,    and    many   others    among    the 
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Grecians,  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature.  By 
dipping  a  fair  mirror  into  a  well,  the  Patraeans  of  Greece 
received,  as  they  supposed,  some  notice  of  ensuing  sickness 
or  health,  from  the  various  figures  pourtrayed  upon  the 
surface.  In  Laconia  they  cast  cakes  of  corn  into  a  pool 
sacred  to  Juno  :  if  they  sunk,  good  was  portended  ;  if  they 
swam,  something  dreadful  was  to  ensue.  Sometimes  they 
threw  three  stones  into  the  water,  and  formed  their  conclu- 
sions from  the  several  turns  they  made  in  sinking." 

See  also  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  under  the  account 
of  Clerkenwell,  &,c. 

Chronology.  —  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world 
1580. 

CoELUM. — On  this  day,  being  Sunday,  in  1803,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
a  large  fiery  meteor  of  unusual  brilliancy,  was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Flora.  —  Our  botanical  observations  now  can  only 
record  a  few  remaining  fungi,  and  other  cryptogamia ;  after 
which,  the  Botanist  who  is  enthusiastic  enough,  may  grope 
through  fogs  and  mists,  and  over  ground  damp  and  slippery 
from  the  fallen  leaves.  For  by  this  time,  as  a  modern  poet 
says  — 

All  the  pride 
Of  the  sweet  garden  fades.     Where  now  the  Rose, 
The  Lupin,  Aster,  Balsam,  or  Carnation? 
Or  where  the  Lily,  with  her  snowy  bells? 
Where  the  gay  Jasmin,  odorous  Syringa, 
Graceful  Laburnum,  or  the  bloomclad  Arbute  ? 
Or  if  we  stray,  where  now  the  summer's  walk 
So  still  and  peaceable  at  early  eve. 
Along  the  shady  lane,  or  through  the  wood, 
To  pluck  the  ruddy  Strawberry,  or  smell 
The  perfumed  breeze  that  all  the  fragrance  stole 
Of  Honeysuckle,  blossomed  Beans,  or  Clover? 
Where  now  the  blush  of  Spring,  and  the  long  day 
Beloitered?  cheerful  May,  that  filled  the  woods 
With  music,  scattered  the  green  vale  with  flowers, 
.    And  hung  a  smile  of  universal  joy 

Upon  the  cheek  of  Nature?     Where  blooms  now 
The  Kingcup  or  the  Daisy?     Where  inclines 
The  Harebell  or  the  Cowslip?     Where  looks  gay 
The  vernal  Furze  with  golden  baskets  hung? 
Where  captivates  the  skyblue  Periwinkle 
Under  the  cottage  eaves?     Where  waves  the  leaf, 
Or  rings  with  harmony  the  merry  vale? 
Day's  harbinger  no  song  performs,  no  song 
Or  solo  anthem  deigns  sweet  Philomel. 
The  golden  Woodpecker  laughs  loud  no  more. 
The  Pye  no  longer  prates;  no  longer  scolds 
The  saucy  Jay.     Who  sees  the  Goldfinch  now 
The  feathered  groundsel  pluck,  or  hears  him  sing 
In  bower  of  Apple  blossoms  perched?     Who  sees 
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The  chimneyhaunting  Swallow  skim  the  pool, 
And  quaintly  dip,  or  hears  his  early  song 
Twittered  to  dawning  day?     All,  all  are  hushed. 
The  very  Bee  her  merry  toil  foregoes, 
Nor  seeks  her  Nectar,  to  be  sought  in  vain. 
.Only  the  solitary  Robin  sings, 
And,  perched  aloft,  with  melai\choly  note 
Chants  out  the  dirge  of  Autumn;  cheerless  bird, 
That  loves  the  brown  and  desolated  scene, 
And  scanty  fare  of  Winter. 

Fauna.  —  The  females  and  young  of  the  brown  or 
Norway  Rat,  now  leave  their  holes  at  the  sides  of  ponds 
and  rivers,  to  which  they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the 
Spring,  and  repair  to  barns,  outhouses,  cornstacks,  and 
dwellings.  The  males  are  said  to  remain  in  their  holes, 
having  laid  up  a  winter  store  of  Acorns.  The  Black  Rats 
are  become  scarce. 


November  4.  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  SS.  Vitalis  and 
Agricola.  St.  Joannicius.  St.  Clarus  Martyr. 
St.  Brinstan. 

Jovis  epulum. — Rom.  Cal. 
The  ancients  frequently  fabled  of  the  feasts  of  the  gods 
above,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  omit  doing 
them  the  honour  of  imitation  below,  and  of  instituting  very 
agreeable  and  luxurious  festivals  in  their  memory.  Aeolus 
says  to  Juno,  in  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Tu  das  epulis  accumbere 
Divum. 

Chronology. —  Landing   of  King   William,   Prince  of  Orange,  who 
reigned  together  with  his  Consort  Mary. 

Hygeia.  —  The  most  prevalent  diseases  at  this  time  of 
year  are  those  various  catarrhal  complaints,  commonly 
called  Colds,  Coughs,  and  Rheums,  which  are  usually, 
though  falsely,  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  checked  perspiration  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  from  cold  and  wet  feet,  and  particularly  from 
sitting  in  draughts  of  air,  will  often  cause  colds,  and  pro- 
duce other  very  bad  effects  on  the  constitution;  yet  the 
generality  of  colds  are  epidemical  complaints,  and  arise  in 
consequence  of  particular  states  of  the  weather  at  present 
but  little  known.  What  first  impressed  on  our  minds  the 
atmospherical  cause  of  colds,  was  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  seemed  to  spread  in  a  family,  or  even  in  a  whole  village, 
as  if  by  contagion,  insomuch  that  many  persons  are  apt  to 
regard  them  as  being  catching,  from  inhaling  the  breath  of 
persons  who  have  got  bad  colds.  This,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  some  particular  state  of 
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the  air  arises,  which  produces  colds  in  a  number  of  persons 
at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  Sometimes  the  prevailing 
cold  is  merely  an  affection  of  the  nose,  more  or  less  violent; 
at  others  it  is  attended  with  more  fever,  singing  in  the 
head,  general  lassitude,  and  considerable  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Sometimes  coughs  are  the  pre- 
vailing symptoms ;  and  on  going  into  a  church  in  Novem- 
ber, the  continual  coughing  of  a  large  assembly  totally 
prevents  our  distinctly  hearing  the  officiating  priest,  and 
illustrates  the  position  we  have  advanced  here,  that  parti- 
cular symptoms  of  cold  prevail  in  great  numbers  at  once, 
as  coughs,  for  example.  These,  and  other  considerations, 
have  induced  us  to  regard  common  colds  like  the  influenza, 
the  glanders  in  horses,  and  many  other  distempers,  to  be 
atmospherical  epidemics.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  a 
great  number  of  examples,  in  Observations  on  Periodical  and 
Atmospherical  Diseases,  Lo7idon,  8vo.  1817. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  colds,  a  subject 
hitherto  much  mistaken ;  and  our  first  rule  is  —  Avoid 
sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  being  in  rooms  too  warm  or  too  close.  When  the 
weather  be  wet,  very  cold,  or  changeable,  persons  who  have 
not  been  much  accustomed  to  exposure  to  the  weather 
should  not  go  abroad  ;  but  in  general,  and  for  hardy  persons 
in  particular,  too  much  coddling  is  injurious  to  a  cold.  As 
to  regimen,  it  may  be  said  that  it  ought,  in  every  instance, 
to  be  light :  persons  with  colds  should  avoid  eating  animal 
food,  and  all  strong  liquors ;  and  should  take  plenty  of 
warm  drinks  of  a  coolino-  and  diluent  nature  ;  such  as  warm 
Tea,  Gruel,  Apple  Posset,  sweetened  with  Tamarind,  and 
acidulated  with  Lemon:  and,  in  every  instance  where  the 
bowels  are  not  already  very  open,  should  take  some  ape- 
rient medicine ;  such  as,  for  example,  a  pill  composed  of 
three  grains  of  Extr.  Aloes,  and  three  of  Rhubarb  ;  and, 
where  Calomel  agrees  with  the  patient,  a  grain  of  that 
medicine  may  be  added.  Such  a  plan  will  generally  faci- 
litate the  cure  of  colds  and  coughs ;  though,  after  all, 
they  will  sometimes  run  a  certain  course,  to  which  some 
unperceived  change  of  atmosphere  generally  puts  an  end. 

Lastly,  an  odd  rule  given  us  by  an  old  gentleman  and  prac- 
titioner, and  of  84  years'  experience,  may  be  added  ;  namely, 
"  Avoid  all  doctors,  and  doctor's'  stuff,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
as  more  harm  is  done  to  the  constitution  by  tampering 
with  medicines  and  drugs  from  the  Apothecary's  shop,  than 
people  are  commonly  aware  of.  Buchan's  Domestic  Medi- 
cine is  a  work  which  no  large  family  ought  to  be  without, 
as  there  are  few  medical  men  who  can  be  of  so  much  service 
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to  persons  under  sickness,  as  this  work  can  afford  when 
perused  with  attention. 

CoELUM.  —  November  is  usually  a  very  gloomy  month, 
yet  there  are  some  intervals  of  clear  and  pleasant  weather : 
the  mornings  are  generally  sharp,  but  the  hoar  frost  is  soon 
dissipated  by  the  Sun  giving  a  rich  tinge  to  the  autumnal 
colouring  of  the  decaying  foliage,  and  affording  a  fine  open 
day.  At  other  times,  November  days  are  involved  in  dense 
fogs. 

Chills,  with  dense  fogs,  the  cheerless,  tardy  Morne, 

Wraps  soon  invading  Night  in  pall  forlorne, 

And,  till  December  and  his  train  appeare, 

Pours  the  loud  urne  on  the  expiring  yeare. 

It  is  said  there  are  more  cases  of  suicide  in  November 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  owing  to  depression 
of  spirits  and  ennui,  caused  by  the  first  setting  in  of  gloomy 
weather;  but  we  believe  the  proportion  of  suicides  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  this  malady  is,  in  fact,  a 
real  disease  of  the  brain,  and  occurs  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Pomona.  —  The  last  and  latest  sorts  of  our  Apples  and 
Pears  are  gathered  and  laid  up  in  the  loft  at  this  time ; 
most  sorts  being  already  reposed  there  to  complete  the 
process  of  ripening. 


Kobtmfjtr  5.     St.  Bertille  of  Soissons  Abbess. 

St.  Bertille  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family  near 
Soissons,  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  the  First.  Her  hfe  will 
be  found  in  Butler,  xi.  130.     She  died  in  692. 

0  rises  at  vii.   18'.  and  sets  at  iv.  42'. 

Poivder  Plot. —  This  day  is  kept  to  commemorate  the 
attempt  of  certain  miscreants  to  blow  up  the  Parliament 
House.  The  fullest  account  of  this  at  best  but  very  doubtful 
transaction  is  detailed  in  Hume's  History  of  England. 

It  is  still  customary  in  London  and  its  vicinity  for  the 
boys  to  dress  up  an  image  of  the  conspirator  Guy 
Fawkes  holding  in  one  hand  a  dark  lanthorn  and  in  the 
other  a  bundle  of  matches,  and  to  carry  it  about  the  streets, 
begging  money  in  these  words,  *'  Pray  remember  Guy 
Fawkes ! "  In  the  evening  there  are  bonfires,  and  these 
frightful  figures  are  brent  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  re- 
ports of  guns  and  cannons,  and  the  minor  explosions  of 
gunpowder,  are  now  to  be  heard  in  all  directions,  amidst  the 
merry  ringing  of  bells. 

R  R 
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In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  the  year  1677,  are  the 
following  lines  on  the  fifth  of  November : — 

Now  boys  with  squibs  and  crackers  play, 
And  bonfires'  blaze  turnT  night  to  day. 

We  remember  the  following  verse  vociferated  by  the 
Bonfire  Boys  on  this  day  in  the  village  of  Walthamstow  in 
Essex,  from  our  earliest  childhood  : — 

Remember,  remember,  the  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot, 
I  see  no  reason  why  Gunpozcder  Treason 

Should  ever  be  forgot ; 
A  Stick  and  a  Stake  for  King  George's  Sake, 

And  pray  remember  the  Bonfire. 

They  all  then  hallow  three  times. 

Among  the  many  splendid  pyrotechnical  exhibitions 
that  have  taken  place  on  this  night,  may  be  recorded  the 
grand  display  of  Fireworks  at  Walthamstow  in  Essex,  in 
1783.  They  were  chiefly  made  by  some  private  gentlemen 
not  much  skilled  in  the  art  before  ;  but,  for  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  fire,  they  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of 
the  then  existing  inhabitants  of  the  village  shall  survive. 

Chronology. — The  name  of  Zacchaeria  occurs  today  in  some  Mar- 
tyrologies ;  but  the  Greeks  celebrate  him  in  September. 

NoNAE.     Neptunalia. — Rom.  Cai. 

We  have  treated  of  Neptune  and  his  festivals  on  July 
the  28th,  at  which  time  they  stand  recorded  in  the  Calendar, 
and  we  shall  also  mention  them  under  December  3d,  to 
both  which  we  beg  to  refer.  At  present  we  shall  subjoin, 
for  the  reader's  entertainment,  an  account  of  a  curious 
ceremony  performed  in  Ships  crossing  the  Aequator,  and 
which  represents  Neptune  boarding  the  vessel.  It  was 
obligingly  communicated  to  us  by  Captain  Edward  Hall, 
R.N. 

An  Account  ofNeptune^s  boarding  Vessels  crossing  the  Equator, 
8fc.  S^c.f  communicated  by  Captain  Hall,  R.  N.  October  30, 
1823. 

*'  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  custom  of  shaving  at 
the  tub  by  Neptune,  as  practised  on  board  vessels  crossing 
the  Equator,  Tropics,  and  Europa  Point.  The  origin  of  it 
is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  it  is  commonly  followed 
on  board  Foreign,  as  well  as  British  Ships.  Europa  Point 
at  Gibraltar  being  one  of  the  places,  it  may  have  arisen 
at  the  time  when  that  was  considered  the  western  boundary 
of  2'erra  Firma. 
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*'  On  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  England  by  either  of 
the  aforesaid  routes,  much  ing-enuity  is  exerted  by  the  old 
seamen  and  their  confederates  to  discover  the  uninitiated, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  any  escape  detection;  a  few  days 
previous  to  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  much  mystery 
and  reserve  is  observed  among  the  ship's  company :  they 
are  then  secretly  collecting  stale  soapsuds,  water,  &c., 
arranging  the  dramatis  personae,  and  preparing  materiel. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  novices,  who  are  aware  of  what  is 
going  forward,  send  their  forfeits  to  the  captain  of  the 
forecastle,  who  acts  as  Neptune's  deputy ;  the  forfeit  is 
either  a  bottle  of  rum,  or  a  dollar :  and  I  never  knew  it 
refused,  except  from  a  cook's  mate  who  had  acted  negli- 
gently, and  from  a  steward's  mate  who  was  inclined  to 
trick  the  people  when  serving  provisions. 

"  On  board  of  a  Man  of  War  it  is  generally  performed  on 
a  grand  scale.  I  have  witnessed  it  several  times,  but  the 
best  executed  was  on  board  a  Ship  of  the  Line  of  which  I 
was  lieutenant,  bound  to  the  West  Indies.  On  crossino- 
the  Tropic,  a  voice,  as  if  at  a  distance,  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  "  Ho,  the  Ship  ahoy !  I  shall  come  on 
board  :"  this  was  from  a  person  slung  over  the  bows,  near 
the  water,  speaking  through  his  hands.  Presently  two  men 
of  large  stature  came  over  the  bows ;  they  had  hideous 
masks  on  :  one  personated  Neptune  —  he  was  naked  to  his 
middle,  crowned  with  the  head  of  a  huge  wet  swab,  the 
ends  of  which  reached  to  his  loins  to  represent  flowing 
locks;  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  vandyked  encircled  the  head  of 
the  swab  and  his  brows  as  a  diadem ;  his  right  hand 
wielded  a  boarding  pike  manufactured  into  a  trident,  and 
his  body  was  marked  with  red  ochre  to  represent  fish 
scales :  the  other  personated  Amphitrite,  having  locks  also 
formed  of  swabs,  a  petticoat  of  the  same  material,  with  a 
girdle  of  red  bunten  ;  and  in  her  hands  a  comb  and  looking- 
glass.  They  were  followed  by  about  twenty  fellows,  also 
naked  to  their  middle,  with  red  ochre  scales  as  Tritons. 
They  were  received  on  the  forecastle  with  much  respect  by 
the  old  sailors,  who  had  provided  the  carriage  of  an  eighteen 
pounder  as  a  car,  which  their  majesties  ascended,  and  were 
drawn  aft  along  the  gangway  to  the  quarter  deck  by  the 
Tritons ;  when  Neptune,  addressing  the  captain,  said  he 
was  happy  to  see  him  again  that  way,  that  he  believed 
there  were  some  Johnny  Ravi's  on  board  that  had  not  paid 
their  dues,  and  who  he  intended  to  initiate  into  the  Salt 
Water  Mysteries.  The  Captain  answered,  he  was  happy  to 
see  him,  but  requested  he  would  make  no  more  confusion 
than   was   necessary.     They  then  descended   on  the  main 
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deck,  and  were  joined  by  all  the  old  hands,  and  about 
twenty  barbers,  who  submitted  their  razors,  brushes,  and 
suds  to  inspection  ;  the  first  were  made  from  old  iron  hoops 
jagged,  the  second  from  tar  brushes,  and  the  shaving  suds 
from  tar,  grease,  and  something  from  the  pigsty ;  they  had 
also  boxes  of  Tropical  Pills  procured  from  the  sheep  pen. 
Large  tubs  full  of  stale  suds,  with  a  moveable  board 
across  each,  were  ranged  round  the  pumps  and  engine,  and 
plenty  of  buckets  filled  with  water.  Thus  prepared,  they 
divided  themselves  into  gangs  of  a  dozen  each,  dashed  off 
in  different  directions,  and  soon  returned  with  their  subjects. 
The  proceedings  with  each  unlucky  wight  were  as  follows  : — 
Being  seated  on  a  board  across  a  tub  of  water,  his  eyes 
were  quickly  bandaged,  his  face  lathered  with  the  delightful 
composition ;  then  a  couple  of  scrapes  on  each  side  of  the 
chin,  followed  by  a  question  asked,  or  some  pretended 
compassionate  inquiry  made,  to  get  his  mouth  open,  into 
which  the  barber  either  dashed  the  shaving;  brush,  or  a 
pill,  which  was  the  signal  for  slipping  the  board  from  under 
the  poor  devil,  who  was  then  left  to  flounder  his  way  out 
of  the  tub,  and  perhaps  half  drowned  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover his  feet,  by  buckets  of  water  being  dashed  over  him 
from  all  quarters ;  being  thus  thoroughly  drenched  and 
initiated,  I  have  often  observed  spirited  fellows  join  their 
former  persecutors  in  the  remainder  of  their  work.  After 
an  hour  or  two  spent  in  this  rough  fun,  which  all  seem  to 
enjoy,  Neptune  disappears  somewhere  in  the  hold  to  unrobe, 
the  decks  are  washed  and  dried,  and  those  that  have  under- 
gone the  shaving  business,  oil  or  grease  their  chins  and 
whiskers  to  get  rid  of  the  tar.  This  custom  does  not  accord 
with  the  usual  discipline  of  a  Man  of  War;  but,  as  the 
old  seamen  look  on  it  as  their  privilege,  and  it  is  only 
about  an  hour's  relaxation,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  cap- 
tain refusing  them  his  permission. 

"  E.  H." 


tNTobmfttr  6.     St.  Leonard  Hermit.     St.  Winoc. 
St.  Iltutus  Abbot. 

St.  Leonard  was  a  French  nobleman  of  great  reputation 
in  the  court  of  Clovis  L ;  he  was  instructed  in  divinity  by 
Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop  of  Limosin.  Several  miraculous  stories  are  told  of 
him  by  the  monks.  He  died  about  the  year  559,  after 
having  for  some  time  led  an  eremital  life  in  solitude  in  the 
Forest,  four  leagues  from  Limoges. 
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Chronology. — The  Princess  Charlotte  died  in  1817. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  Hells. — We  resume  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  Bells  from  November  2d,  which  see. 

The  precise  date  at  which  Bells  were  used  is  not  known, 
for  small  Bells  made  of  Silver,  and  other  sonorous  metals, 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  those  larger  ones 
which  are  used  in  our  churches.  The  French  distinguish 
the  former  by  the  word  Sonnette,  and  only  allow  to  the 
latter  the  grander  appellation  of  Cloche.  As  wind  blowing 
into  reeds  suggested  Flutes,  so  the  sound  of  earthen  and 
metallic  vessels  suggested  Bells. 

Small  Bells,  called  in  Latin^  Tintinnabula,  are  mentioned 
by  very  early  Roman  writers,  as  Ovid,  TibuUus,  Martial, 
Statius,  Manlius,  and  the  Greek  authors.  The  terms 
Aeramentum,  Crotalum,  Signum,  and  Petalum,  were  given 
them  by  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Dion,  Strabo,  and  Polybius. 
But  all  these  seem  to  allude  to  Small  Bells.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  antiquity  of  the  large  Bells  which  hang  on 
the  Gates  of  the  Chinese  Cities ;  but  in  Europe  we  cannot 
place  the  date  of  large  Bells  further  back  than  the  second 
or  third  age  of  Christianity.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  seems  to  have  introduced  them  into  use  in  the 
Cathedrals,  Churches,  and  Monasteries  of  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  hence  received  the  name 
of  Nolae  and  of  Campana.  Pope  Sabinian,  successor  to 
St.  Gregory,  shortly  afterwards  appointed  the  canonical 
hours  to  be  indicated  by  the  tolling  of  Bells.  And  they 
began  from  this  time  to  be  used  in  all  the  Churches,  Abbeys, 
and  Religious  Houses  of  Christendom.  The  Greek 
Church  is,  by  some  writers,  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  them  by  a  Venetian  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  this 
is  evidently  a  mistake.  It  is  more  probable,  as  Leo  Allatius 
thinks,  that  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  Mahommedan  laws  forbad  the  use  of  Bells  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  latter  revived  the  use  of  them  again  at 
a  subsequent  period.  The  very  large  and  ponderous  Bells, 
such  as  Tom  at  Oxford,  the  Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul's,  that 
at  Exeter,  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and  some  others,  were  of  still 
more  modern  invention.  Hieronymus  Magius,  who  wrote, 
when  in  chains,  a  curious  dissertation  called  Campatialogia 
sive  de  Tintinnabiilis,  thinks  that  very  great  Bells  began  to 
be  made  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  that  century  their  intro- 
duction and  use  in  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Bede. 

Baronius  informs  us,   that  Pope  John  the  Thirteenth, 
A.  D.  968,  consecrated  a  very  large  new  cast  Bell  in  the 
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Lateral!  Church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John.  This  is 
the  first  instance  we  meet  with  of  what  has  been  since  called 
the  Baptizing  of  Bells,  a  superstition  which  the  reader 
may  find  ridiculed  in  the  Romish  Beehive.  The  vestiges 
of  this  custom  may  be  yet  traced  in  England,  in  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  mighty  Tom  at  Christ  Church  in  Oxford. 

Egelrick,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  about  the  time  of  King 
Edgar,  cast  a  Ring  of  six  Bells,  to  all  which  he  gave  names, 
as  Bartholomew,  Bethhelm,  Turketul,  and  so  on. 

Durand  tells  us,  "  In  festis  quae  ad  gratiam  pertinent, 
Campanae  tumultuosius  tinniunt  et  prolixius  concrepant." 
Rationale,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  12. 

In  the  account  we  have  of  the  Gifts  made  by  St.  Dunstan 
to  Malmesbury  Abbey,  it  appears  that  Bells  were  not  very 
common  in  that  age,  for  he  says  the  liberality  of  that 
Prelate  consisted  chiefly  in  such  things  as  were  then  won- 
derful and  strange  in  England,  among  which  he  reckons  the 
large  Bells  and  Organs  he  gave  them.  An  old  Bell  at 
Canterbury  took  twentyfour  men  to  ring  it;  another  re- 
quired thirtytwo  men  ad  sonandum.  The  noblest  peal  of 
ten  Bells,  without  exception,  in  England,  whether  tone  or 
tune  be  considered,  is  said  to  be  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Leicester.  When  a  full  Peal  was  rung,  the  Ringers  were 
said  pulsare  Classicum. 

Hospinian  and  Naogeorgus  give  various  accounts  of 
the  superstitions  practised  about  Bells,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  by  Barnaby  Googe  of  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, may  suffice  as  an  example  :  — 

Belles. 

Vv'heii  that  the  thunder  chaunce  to  rore  and  stormie  tempest  shake, 

A  wonder  is  it  tor  to  see  the  Wretches  how  they  quake, 

Howe  tliat  no  fayth  at  all  they  have,  nor  trust  in  any  thing, 

The  ciarke  doth  all  the  belles  forthwitli  at  once  in  steeple  ring  : 

With  wonderous  sound  and  deeper  f'arre,  than  he  was  wont  before, 

Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke,  the  thunder  bray  no  more. 

For  in  these  christned  belles,  they  thinke,  doth  lie  such  powre  and  might 

As  able  is  the  tempest  great  and  storme  to  vanquish  quight. 

T  sane  myself  at  ISurnburg  once,  a  towne  in  Toring  coast, 

A   Bell  that  with  this  title  bolde  hirselF  did  proudly  boast: 

By  ncnne  I  Muri/  called  am,  with  Sound  I  put  to  Jliglit 

The   Thundercrackes  and  huitfull  Slormes,  and  every  zvicked  Spright. 

In  a  prodigiously  ancient  Bell  at  the  church  of  Quendon 
in  Essex,  was  the  inscription 

ORA    PRO    NOBIS: 

when  it  was  taken  down  in  1805,  one  was  put  up  with  thi& 
inscription  : — 

ADESTEFIDELES. 
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The  useful  custom  of  ringing  one  of  the  church  bells  at 
four,  five,  or  six  o'clock,  or  some  other  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  which  is  still  practised 
all  over  England,  is  said,  by  antiquarians,  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  memorable  Curfew,  ordained  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. We  have,  however,  our  doubts  about  this ;  for  we 
have  observed  that  the  same  custom  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  may,  however,  have  been  imitated  from  the 
English,  from  its  utility  as  a  means  of  informing  labourers 
and  mechanics  of  the  time.  We  noticed  this  custom  at 
Thun  in  Switzerland,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1822;  and  we 
have  found  it  prevail  more  or  less  everywhere.  Benighted 
travellers  have  been  led  into  the  right  pathway,  and 
brought  to  the  village  after  having  been  long  lost,  by  the 
sound  of  the  evenino;  bell. 

•  •         • 

Similar  customs,  with  some  varieties,  are  used  at  our 
Universities.  The  Bell  at  the  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Cam- 
bridge rings  every  night  at  nine,  for  college  gates  to  close, 
and  the  great  bell,  called  Tom,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
tolls  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Gates  in  the  morning  too 
are  opened  at  the  sound  of  these  bells.  On  the  bells  of 
Christ  Church,  alluded  to  above,  a  very  popular  and  merry 
Catch,  beginning  Hark  the  bonnie  Christ  Church  Bells,  has 
been  composed. 

These  customs  are  possibly  the  curfew  continued  to 
our  days  on  account  of  its  utility,  and,  probably  for  the 
same  reason  adopted  in  other  countries,  where  the  thatched 
towns  are  more  frequently  burned  than  in  Britain. 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  567, 
tells  us : — "The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about 
sunset  in  Summer,  and  about  eight  at  night  in  Winter,  at 
the  ringing  of  a  Bell  called  the  Couvre  feu  or  Curfew  Bell, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  by  William  I. 
and  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude. 
But  this  opinion  doth  not  seem  to  be  well  founded  :  for 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period,  and  was  intended  as  a 
precaution  against  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent  and 
very  fatal,  when  so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood." 

We  find  the  Couvre  feu  mentioned  as  a  common  and  ap- 
proved regulation.  It  was  used  in  most  of  the  monasteries 
and  towns  of  the  North  of  Europe,  tiie  intent  being  merely 
to  prevent  the  accidents  of  fires.  All  the  common  houses 
consisted  at  this  time  of  timber.  Moscow,  therefore,  being 
built  with  this  material,  generally  suffers  once  in  twenty 
years.     That  this  happened  equally  in  London,  Fitzstephen 
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proves :  "  Soke  pestes  Lundoniae  sunt  stultorum  immodica 
potatio,  et  frequens  incendium."  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
also  makes  frequent  mention  of  towns  being  burned. 

The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  4to,  1631,  says  that  the 
Curfew  was  sometimes  rung  at  nine  o'clock.  Thus,  the 
Sexton  says  : — 

Well,  'tis  nine  a  clocke,  'tis  time  to  ring  Curfew. 

Shakespeare,  in  King  Lear,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4,  has  fixed  the 
Curfew  at  a  different  time  : — 

Edgar.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:    he  begins  at  Curfew, 
and  walks  till  the  first  Cock. 

See  Grey's  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

Thomson  has  inimitably  described 

The  shivering  wretches,  at  the  Curfew's  sound, 
Dejected  sunk  into  their  sordid  beds, 
And,  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancient  times, 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better. 

For  more  particulars  of  Bells,  see  Carnpanologia  by 
Hieronymus  Magius,  12mo;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  edit.  Ellis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122  to  138;  Campanology,  or  the  Art  of  Ringing, 
London,  1753  ;  and  our  January  29th  and  November  2d. 

If  the  reader  be  desirous  to  read  about  the  philosophy 
of  sound  in  bells,  we  can  refer  him  to  a  curious  Memoir  by 
M.  Reaumur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  relating- 
to  the  best  shape  for  bells. 


Nobembtr  7.  St.  Willlbrord  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St,  IVerenfr'id  Priest  and  Confessor.  St.  Prosde- 
cimus  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

St.  Willibrord  was  born  in  Northumberland  about  the 
year  658,  and  placed  early  in  the  Monastery  of  Rippon 
under  the  care  of  its  founder,  St.  Wilfrid.  His  father  him- 
self retired,  and  in  his  old  age  lived  the  life  of  a  Hermit, 
somewhere  between  the  Humber  and  the  Ocean.  St.  Willi- 
brord eventually  settled  at  Utrecht  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  became  the  first  Bishop.  He  built  there  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour,  and  restored  that  of  St.  Martin 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

St.  Prosdecimus  was  one  of  the  very  early  Christians, 
being  appointed  Bishop  of  Padua  by  St.  Peter.  He  was 
sacrificed  for  his  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Chronology. — Battle  of  Prague  in  1660, 
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The  first  English  Gazette  published  at  Oxford  in  1665. 
Tlie  last  person  who  suffered  death  by  the  Inquisition  was  a  woman 
burnt  today  at  Seville  in  1781. 

Psyche. — ''  We  have  alluded,  November  2d,  to  an  absurd 
doctrine  maintained  by  some  modern  sceptics,  that  the 
Universe  is  merely  matter  in  motion,  and  that  certain  modifi- 
cations of  matter  are  from  time  to  time  formed  and  organized 
by  the  operation  of  the  eternal  lav^^s  of  Nature  of  such  a 
subtile  and  fine  material  as  to  become  percipient,  and  to  live 
as  identical  beings.  To  set  about  the  refutation  of  a  doctrine 
so  absurd  as  this  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  since  those  who 
maintain  it  are  quite  inapproachable  by  argument,  and  those 
who  think  otherwise,  will  always  condemn  such  a  doctrine,  as 
dangerous  from  its  atheistical  tendency,  and  from  its  les- 
sening the  probability  of  future  life.  But  we  may  with 
advantage  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  opposite  hypo- 
thesis, by  placing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  distinct 
nature  of  the  three  principles  of  which  man  is  said  to  be 
composed  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  and  of  showing  that 
the  doctrine  of  Body,  Life,  and  Soul,  regarded  as  essentially 
different  things,  though  closeh'-  united,  is  one  which  modern 
physiology  cannot  weaken,  and  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  every  age,  and  of  the  most  thinking  people  in 
the  world. 

"  After  the  discoveries  of  Reil,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and 
the  metaphysical  anatomists,  when  it  had  been  clearly 
shown  that  every  Idea  emanated  from  a  corresponding  motion 
of  some  part  of  the  Brain,  it  was  feared  by  some,  and  hoped 
by  others,  that  a  discovery  had  been  made  which  would 
annul  the  doctrine  of  future  life,  by  showing  the  necessity 
of  the  nervous  and  material  parts  of  the  Body  to  Vitality, 
and  to  Perception.  For  the  spectral  hallucinations  of 
Visions  and  Dreams,  which  had  been  brought  forward  as 
proofs  that  the  soul  could  act  without  the  body,  were  now 
clearly  shown  to  arise  from  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the 
same  cerebral  Organs  which,  in  our  waking  hours,  had 
enabled  us  to  see,  hear,  and  feel  external  Objects  present  to 
the  senses,  by  acting  in  obedience  to  their  respective 
stimuli.  But  those  who  thus  hastily  tried  to  destroy  the 
consolidated  opinion  of  antiquity  by  a  hasty  deduction 
from  their  own  physiological  discoveries,  forgot  one  material 
circumstance  of  indispensable  importance  to  our  inquiry  — 
That  though  recollected  as  well  as  perceived  Images  take  place 
in  the  corporeal  Sensorium,  there  is  yet  wanting,  in  order  to 
have  Reality,  something  ulterior  which  should  perceive  them. 
And  this  ulterior  thing  is  the  Mind.  To  suppose  otherwise 
would  be  to  make  the  brain  itself  the  percipient  instead  of 
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being  the  medium  between  the  percipient  and  the  objects 
perceived.  Phrenology,  by  pointing  out  different  organs  in 
the  brain  wherein  different  perceptions  and  feelings  take 
place,  has  certainly  added  a  further  confirmation  to  the 
opinion  of  anatomists,  that  the  brain  is  the  necessary 
instrument  of  thoughts,  perceptions,  and  feelings;  but  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  further  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  brain  itself  thinks,  perceives,  or  feels : 
for  if  this  were  the  case  there  would,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  as  many  percipient  beings  in  one  man's 
head  as  there  were  organs  of  his  brain,  since  each  organ  has 
its  distinct  and  separate  functions,  colour  being  perceived 
in  one,  figure  in  another,  sounds  in  a  third,  and  so  on :  and 
a  man  would  not  be  an  individual.  Again  :  the  organs  are 
wasted  and  repaired  by  the  vital  actions,  like  all  other 
corporeal  parts ;  so  that  not  only  his  individuality,  but  his 
personal  identity,  would  be  gradually  suffering  annihilation, 
according  to  the  sophistical  doctrines  of  these  atomical 
philosophers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  a  sepa- 
rate mind  united,  however  mysteriously,  to  the  bodily 
fabric  by  means  of  the  vital  principle,  is  not  only  reconcile- 
able  to  the  proofs  we  have  that  organic  actions  are  necessary 
to  perception,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  reconcile  our  individual  and  personal  identity,  of 
which  we  are  perpetually  conscious,  with  the  plurality  and 
mutable  nature  of  the  organs,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  external  world  in  its  various 
relations ;  by  means  of  which  we  recollect,  and  are  enabled 
to  modify,  recombine,  and  compare  outward  impressions  for 
useful  purposes ;  and  over  which  we  exercise  a  certain  vo- 
luntary controul,  which  no  physiologists  have  been  able  to 
assign  to  any  organ,  or  to  explain  otherwise  than  by  saying 
that  it  emanated  directly  from  the  mind. 

'*  The  opinions  of  the  materialists  have  of  late  been 
strengthened  by  the  opposition  they  have  met  with  from 
false  arguments,  which  always  hurt  the  best  cause.  Cer- 
tain theological  writers  tried  to  ground  the  separate  nature 
of  the  mind  on  dreams,  forgetting  that  dreams  are  formed 
of  our  waking  perceptions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  their 
prototypes,  and  that  they  take  place  in  the  organization. 
If  the  theologians,  instead  of  saying  that  the  soul  acted  by 
itself  in  dreams,  had  said  that  in  dreams  the  mind  perceived 
the  spontaneous  or  recollected  images  of  our  waking 
thoughts,  they  would  have  said  right,  and  avoided  confu- 
tation from  the  physiologist.  The  very  surprise  we  feel  in 
dreams  at  the  unexpected  phantoms  which  the  organs  pre- 
sent to  us,  show  that  our  own  minds  do  not  produce  those 
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images;  for  the  mind  may  contemplate  with  pleasure,  but 
it  cannot  feel  surprised  at  its  own  phenomena,  nor  startle  at 
the  obtrusion  of  a  spectre  of  its  own  production.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  approaches  nearest  to  that  which  results  as 
the  genuine  deduction  from  phrenology. 

"  But  though  we  are  perceptive  beings  here,  by  a  distinct 
mind,  the  question  remains  undecided,  whether  it  be  of  that 
eternal  nature,  outliving  the  body,  as  would  justify  our 
calling  it  a  soul,  according  to  the  received  interpretation  of 
that  word.  In  the  solution  of  this  question  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  consi- 
deration of  the  chain  of  inferior  animals  and  of  monstrosities 
place  in  our  way,  the  notion  of  a  future  life,  independent  of 
the  instruction  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  is  more  recon- 
cileable  to  reason  than  the  opposite  opinion.  The  whole 
of  the  universe  is  a  mystery,  and  when  we  puzzle  ourselves 
about  the  first  Cause,  infinity  of  Space,  eternity  of  Time,  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  things,  we  should  recollect,  now  that  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  are  made  known  by  phrenology,  tliat 
we  cannot  expect  to  ken  the  whole  scope,  origin,  and  laws 
of  an  immeasurable  universe,  of  which  we  perceive  only  a 
few  phenomena,  and  those  only  as  they  stand  in  relation 
to  ourselves  by  means  of  a  limited  organization. 

"  But,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that 
any  power  can  create  another  greater  than  itself,  so  we 
must  admit  a  potency  somewhere  greater  than  the  human 
mind,  since  we  did  not  create  ourselves.  Now,  as  the 
simplest  idea  of  this  power  is  unity,  we  arrive  at  once  at 
the  notion  of  one  creative  Cause  :  and  since  that  Cause  must 
contain  all  the  sentiments  imputed  to  the  human  mind,  in 
conformity  to  this  opinion,  the  attributes  of  Benevolence, 
Mercy,  and  those  noble  feelings  of  equal  Justice,  which  we 
are  conscious  of,  cannot  but  be  parts  of  his  mind. 

"  While  we  remain  impressed  with  these  opinions  of  the 
Deity,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  it  is  our  nature  to  be  so 
impressed,  it  cannot  but  occur  to  us,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  reconciling  omnipotence  with  omnibeneficence,  than 
by  admitting  a  state  of  retributive  justice  in  another  world 
for  the  injuries  and  wrongs  which  the  virtuous  sustain  in 
this.  Whether  the  memory  be  that  dread  book  of  account, 
and  our  relations  with  this  world  be  intended  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  our  future  existence  ;  whether  another  body 
will  be  added  to  the  identical  mind,  or  how,  when,  and 
where  posthumous  perceptions  are  to  be  granted,  it  is 
futile  to  inquire ;  much  less  need  we  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  particular  means  by  which  it  may  all  be  brought  about ; 
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but  it  is  not  an  irrational  idea  for  a  philosopher  to  entertain, 
that  a  Deity  of  infinite  power  should  exert  it  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  since  endless  change  and  variety  seem  to 
pervade  nature.  If,  therefore,  endless  variety  in  the  mode 
of  training  percipient  beings  up  for  a  state  of  ultimate 
happiness  be  the  perpetual  work  of  the  Creator,  unceasingly 
active  over  all  the  orbs  which  float  for  ever  in  infinite  space 
innumerable  and  without  likeness  to  each  other,  then 
Christian  discipHne  may,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  that 
mode  which  he  has  adopted  for  this  earth ;  and  what  ap- 
pears to  us  incongruous  in  the  arrangement  of  things  from 
a  limited  perception  of  parts  of  the  world,  may  be  reviewed 
as  consistent,  by  a  power  that  created  and  that  regulates  the 
whole  in  harmony.  Under  some  modification  or  other, 
every  nation  believes  in  a  deity ;  the  Jews  had  the  most 
concise  notions,  but  Plato,  Socrates,  and  a  host  of  philoso- 
phers, with  whom  modern  physiologists  bear  but  a  humili- 
ating comparison,  held  the  doctrine  of  Body,  Life,  and  Soul 
as  distinct  essences  caused  by  a  creative  Divinity.  Then 
does  the  opinion  of  Antiquity  sanction  what  the  feelings 
of  good,  and  the  reflections  of  discerning  men  naturally 
suggest,  and  which  physiology  rather  illustrates  than  de- 
stroys—  that  elevating  notion  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical nature  in  man,  which  consoles  him  in  affliction,  encou- 
rages his  natural  hopes,  reconciles  the  conflicting  miseries 
of  the  world  to  his  benevolence,  and  confers  a  colouring  of 
probability  on  the  notion  of  a  mysterious  and  supernatural 
power,  which  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice  in  spite  of  every 
endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And  thus,  as  every  organ  must  have 
an  object,  and  as  we  have  a  natural  faculty  of  theosophy,  may 
Religion  be  confirmed  and  found  true  ;  when  it  shall  appear  as 
was  anciently  written,  that  it  is  the  Foo/,  and  not  the  philo- 
sopher, ivho  hath  said  in  ?us  heart  that  there  is  no  God."  S.  P.  N. 

We  have  given  place  to  the  above  Essay,  as  it  tends  to 
confute  the  idea  of  some  writers,  that  Philosophy  and 
Nature  are  at  variance  with  Catholic  faith  ;  but  we  insist, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  miraculous  and  historical  proofs 
as  constituting  the  legitimate  evidence  of  its  truth.  It 
has,  however,  been  a  practice  of  late,  to  write  treatises  to 
prove  the  conformability  of  Christianity  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  just  and  merited  retribution,  with  newly 
discovered  facts  and  with  natural  hypotheses ;  of  wliich 
many  brilliant  instances  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Aber- 
nethy,  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh. 

After  reading  the  above,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  what 
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one  of  our  contributors  has  said  of  the  Quakers,  November 
13  ;  also  to  October  2  and  20,  and  November  2,  and  to  the 
word  Soul  in  our  Index.     See  Virgil  Aen.  vi.  727. 


Kobtmbtr  8.  The  Four  crowned  Brothers  Martyrs. 
St.  Willehad  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St,  Godfrey 
Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Tempus. — Some  editions  of  the  Roman  Calendar  record 
today  the  rising  of  the  Scorpion,  but  as  it  is  not  the  exact 
time,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions,  we  omit  it  as 
a  regular  notice. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  about  this  time  is  mostly  either 
mild,  with  calm  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  and  constant 
dripping  of  small  rain,  or  else  the  air  is  enveloped  in  fogs, 
a  circumstance  about  London,  and  in  marshy  and  low  coun- 
tries, but  too  common  in  this  month.  From  the  vapours 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  decline  of  temperature, 
it  seldom  occurs  that  we  enjoy  a  fine  clear  atmosphere  at 
this  period. 

Hygeia. — We  have  observed  that  coughs  are  as  common 
in  this  as  in  any  month  of  Winter,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
Colds  of  all  kinds  are  very  prevalent  in  general,  and  seem  to 
constitute  a  sort  of  obscure  epidemic :  they  occur  also  in 
the  early  Spring,  and  more  sparingly  at  other  times  of  the 
year,  but  are  now  more  particularly  prevalent  and  general. 
Warm  clothing  should  be  resorted  to,  particularly  the  wear- 
ing of  worsted  stockings,  and  of  flannel  or  some  other 
woollen  clothes  next  to  the  skin.  We  believe  the  habit  of 
smoking  tobacco  to  be  also  a  salutary  practice,  and  to  be 
capable  of  protecting  the  close  cottages  of  the  poor  against 
many  epidemical  disorders.  But  the  pleasure  of  a  pipe  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  fear  the  incursion  of  diseases.  It 
constitutes,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  it,  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  a  Winter  fireside ;  and  it  has  been  questioned 
among  smokers,  whether  the  luxury  of  a  long  Turkey  pipe 
under  the  cooling  shade  of  trees,  in  the  heat  of  the  Dogdays, 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  snug  merschaum  pipe,  when,  in  an 
old  fashioned  chimney  corner,  we  sit  and  feel  comfortably 
defended  from  the  nipping  frost  at  midwinter.  In  this 
gloomy  month  it  is  particularly  delightful,  though  we  by  no 
means  recommend  carrying  smoking  to  that  extravagant 
excess  to  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  carry  it.  It  is  too 
often  in  high  northern  latitudes  accompanied  by  strong 
drinks,  than  which  even  the  opium  eating  of  the  Eastern 
nations  is  not  more  pernicious. 
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The  following  song,  in  which  the  pipe  is  alluded  to, 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  : — 

Song.    The  Wish. 

Where  the  Pipe  is  never  cold, 

Where  the  Bowl  is  never  dry, 
Where  the  Women  never  scokl 

The  Men  for  drinking  merrily; 

Where  the  Rose  for  ever  blows. 

Where  the  more  we  drink  the  better. 

Where  Repletion  health  bestows, 
And  by  laughing  we  get  fatter; 

Where  the  fairest  Girls  are  found, 
Where  Time  rests  at  five  and  twenty, 

Where  the  toast  goes  always  round. 
And  o'erflows  the  Horn  of  Plenty ; 

Where  chaste  Mirth  can  trample  care, 
Where  her  blue  eyes  roil  in  pleasure, 

While  Bacchantes  tarrying  there,^ 
Fill  the  goblet  without  measure  ; 

Where  the  Dance  is  never  still, 

Where  the  Lute  is  silent  never, 
There  of  joy  I'll  have  my  fill. 

There  I'll  dwell  and  live  for  ever. 

CHORUS. 

But  before  1  hasten  there. 

Where  is  there  ?  O  tell  me  zohere  ? 

We  subjoin  from  Brand  the  following  observations  on  the 
use  of  Tobacco  : — 

"  A  foreign  weed,  which  has  made  so  many  Englishmen, 
especially  of  the  common  sort,  become  its  slaves,  must  not 
be  omitted  in  our  Catalogue  of  Popular  Antiquities.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  England  by  Captain  R. 
Greenfield  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  about  the  year  1586, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 

Invective  against  Tobacco  in  Ale  Houses. 

Let  it  be  damned  to  Hell ;  and  called  from  thence, 

Proserpine's  wine,  the  furies'  frankincense. 

The  Devil's  addle  eggs :  or  else  to  these 

A  sacrifice  grim  Pluto  to  appease. 

A  deadly  weed,  which  its  beginning  had 

From  the  foam  of  Cerberus  when  the  cur  was  mad. 

Brand  says,  "  Our  British  Solomon  James  the  First,  who 
was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Devil,  and  even  wrote  a  book 
against  witchcraft,  made  a  formidable  attack  also  upon  this 
*  Invention  of  Satan,'  in  a  learned  performance,  which  he 
called  a  *  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco.'  It  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  Barker  and  Bill,  London  1616." 
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"  He  concludes  this  Bitter  Blast  of  his  with  a  sulphureous 
invective  against  this  transmarine  weed. 

"  The  following  extraordinary  account  of  a  Buckingham- 
shire Parson  who  abandoned  himself  to  the  use  of  Tobacco, 
is  worth  quoting.  It  may  be  found  in  Lilly's  History  of  his 
Life  and  Times,'  p.  44  :— '"in  this  year  also,  William  Breedon, 
Parson  or  Vicar  of  Thornton  in  Bucks,  was  living,  a  pro- 
found divine,  but  absolutely  the  most  polite  person  for  nati- 
vities in  that  age,  strictly  adhering  to  Ptolemy,  which  he 
well  understood  ;  he  had  a  hand  in  composing  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon's  Defence  of  Judicial  Astrology,  being  at  that  time 
his  chaplain  ;  he  was  so  given  over  to  Tobacco  and  drink, 
that  when  he  had  no  Tobacco,  and  I  suppose  too  much 
drink,  he  would  cut  the  bellropes  and  smoke  them  !'  " 

How  widely  different  the  strains  of  the  subsequent  Parody 
on  the  stile  of  Ambrose  PhilHps  : — 

Little  Tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire, 
Lip  of  amber— eye  of  fire  : 
And  thy  pliant  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest, 
With  my  little  stopper  prest. 

The  following  is  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Young,  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne : — 

Critics  avaunt,  Tobacco  is  my  theme; 

Tremble  like  Hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 

And  you,  Court  Insects,  flutter  not  too  near 

Its  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 

PoUio,  with  flame  like  thine  ray  verse  inspire. 

So  shall  the  muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 

Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  SnufF; 

Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is — a  puft". 

Lord  Foplin  smokes  not — for  his  teeth  afraid; 

Sir  Tawdry  smokes  not — for  he  wears  brocade. 

Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon; 

They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town ; 

But  Courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe — no  matter, 

Strange,  if  they  love  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter! 

Its  foes  but  show  their  ignorance ;  can  he 

Who  scorns  the  Leaf  of  Knowledge,  love  the  tree? 

Yet  crouds  remain,  who  still  its  worth  proclaim, 

While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for  fame : 

Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  spring. 

For  which  we  drink,  eat,  sleep,  smoke — every  thing. 

In  "The  London  Medley,"  8vo,  1731,  p.  8,  is  the  fol- 
lowing panegyric  on  Tobacco  : — 

Hail,  Indian  Plant,  to  ancient  times  unknown, 
A  modern  truly  thou,  of  all  our  own  ; 
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If  through  the  tube  thy  virtues  be  conveyed, 

The  old  man's  solace,  and  the  student's  aid! 

Thou  dear  concomitant  of  nappy  ale. 

Thou  sweet  prolonger  of  a  harmless  tale; 

Or  if,  when  pulverized  in  smart  Rappee, 

Thou'lt  reach  Sir  Fopling's  brain,  if  brain  there  be; 

He  shines  in  dedications,  poems,  plays, 

Soars  in  Pindaricks,  and  asserts  the  bays; 

Thus  dost  thou  every  taste  and  genius  hit. 

In  smoke  thou'rt  wisdom,  and  in  snufF  thou'rt  wit. 

Great  additional  delight  in  smoking  is  derived  from  the 
mellow  and  more  agreeable  taste  of  smoke  from  an  old  pipe 
made  of  Merschaum  or  Ecume  de  Mer,  a  perfectly  sui  generis 
substance  used  for  making  pipes.  It  is  usually  boiled  in 
oil  after  being  cut  out  into  the  shape  of  the  pipe ;  but  we 
have  found  the  raw  Merschaum  answer  quite  as  well,  and  in 
time  to  become  a  better  pipe  than  when  the  clay  is  boiled  as 
above  described. 


2<robcmhcr  9.  Dedication  of  the  Church  called 
St.  John  Later  AN.  St.  Theodorus  Tyro  Martyr. 
St.  Mathurin  Priest  and  Confessor.  St.  Vanne 
Bishop  and  Confessor.     St.  Benigims  Bishop. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day.~-\Jnii\  the  year  1214  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London  was  held  for  life.  The  title  of 
Lord,  in  addition  to  that  of  Mayor,  was  first  granted  by 
Richard  II.  in  1381,  when  Walworth,  who  was  the  Mayor  of 
that  time,  slew  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield,  then  at  the  head  of 
a  dangerous  insurrection.  He  first  struck  the  ruffian  from 
his  horse  with  his  mace  of  office,  and  instantly  despatched 
him  with  his  dagger ;  from  which  time  the  dagger  was  added 
to  the  city  arms.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  acts  as  chief 
butler  at  a  coronation,  and  in  that  capacity  serves  the 
sovereign  with  a  cup  of  wine. 

The  convivial  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  in  London,  are  usually  upon  a  very  large 
scale : — 

Now  countless  turbots  and  unnumbered  soles 
Fill  the  wide  kitchens  of  each  livery  hall : 
From  pot  to  spit,  to  kettle,  stew,  and  pan. 
The  busy  hum  of  greasy  scullions  sounds. 
That  the  fixed  beadles  do  almost  perceive 
The  secret  dainties  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  table  sees  the  other's  bill  of  fare  : 
Cook  threatens  cook  in  high  and  saucy  vaunt 
Of  rare  and  newmade  dishes ;  confectioners 
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Both  Pastrycooks  and  Fruiterers  in  league, 
With  candied  art  tlieir  rivets  closing  up, 
Give  pleasing  notice  of  a  rich  dessert. 

The  order  of  the  procession  is  well  described  in  the 
following  parody  of  a  speech  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. : — 

Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  new  appointed  Mayor  at  Queenstairs 
Embark  his  royalty  :  his  own  company 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  gazers  pleasing, 
Painted  with  different  fancies; — have  beheld 
Upon  the  golden  galleries  music  playing, 
And  the  horns  echo,  which  do  take  the  lead 
Of  other  sounds : — now  view  the  city  barge 
Draw  its  huge  bottom  thro'  the  furrowed  Thames, 
Breasting  the  adverse  surge  :  O  do  but  think 
You  stand  in  Temple  Gardens,  and  behold 
London  herself,  on  her  proud  stream  afloat, 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  of  magistracy 
Holding  due  course  to  Westminster. 

A  very  splendid  banquet  is  on  these  occasions  provided 
at  Guildhall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
and  about  1300  persons,  male  and  female,  sit  down  to  dinner; 
which,  from  the  disposition  of  the  tables,  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  viands,  the  arrangement  of  the  company,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lights,  music,  and  decorations,  and  the  general  good 
humour  and  hilarity  that  prevails,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spectacles  that  can  be  seen  in  the  British  capital. 

The  following  epigram  was  written  on  an  Alderman  who 
eat  so  hearty  that  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  found,  at 
least  so  the  story  goes,  the  verses  in  his  plate  on  waking : — 

Ricco  Inglese,  vostra  vita 
E  appunto  un  festino 
Dolce  cosa,  ma  vicino 

A  quel  pranzare  e  il  dormir. 

Chronology. — A  remarkable  spot  seen  on  the  Sun  early  this  morning 
in  1789.     The  morning  was  foggy,  as  is  usual  at  this  time. 

Mr.  William  Camden  who  wrote  Britannia  died  in  1623.  He  was  born 
in  1551.     Tlie  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Mr.  Richard  Gough. 


l!<robfmbtr  10.  St.  Andreiu  Avellino  Confessor.  SS. 
Trypho  and  Respickus  Martyrs  and  Nympha 
Virgin.  St.  Justus  Bishop  and  Confessor.  SS. 
Milks  Bishop,  Ahrosimus  Priest,  and  Sina  Deacon, 
Martyrs. 

0  rises  at  vii.  26'.  and  sets  at  iv.  34'. 
Flora. — We  have  still  many  of  the  aestival  and  autumnal 
flowers  in  blow  when  the  weather  permits  ;  and  those  plants 
which  flower  all  the  year  often  afford  delight  at  this  dreary 

s  s 
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time,  and  enliven  a  bright  November  day.  As  this  is  the 
season  when  borders  are  dug,  and  the  business  of  planting 
the  gardens  and  parterres  goes  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
admonish  the  amateur  in  gardening,  that  plants  like  men 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Darwin  has  written  on  the 
loves  of  plants ;  but  we  think  no  writer  has  sufficiently  ex- 
plained their  wars.  A  good  gardener  should  not  only  con- 
sider what  plants  are  likely  to  overrun  one  another,  and 
what  are  likely  to  destroy  others,  but  should  attend  to 
certain  sympathies  and  antipathies,  which,  however  strange 
it  may  appear,  certainly  do  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
We  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  power  which  some  plants 
have  to  overrun  and  destroy  others  mechanically,  as  Crow- 
foot, all  the  Coltsfoot  tribe,  and  other  notorious  weeds,  but 
to  a  mode  of  influencing  each  other  by  their  proximity  alone, 
as  if  by  some  secret  influence  on  the  powers  of  vegetation. 
Perhaps  this  may  in  reality  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
different  plants  take  up  different  modifications  of  nutriment 
from  the  soil ;  and  in  cases  of  apparent  antipathies  it  may 
happen  that  the  incongruous  plants  destroy  the  soil,  and 
perhaps  the  surrounding  air  for  each  other.  However  this 
maybe,  the  fact  is  certain  that  there  exists  such  an  influence, 
of  which  Phillips  is  mindful  in  the  following  lines  : — 

On  the  Antipathies  of  Plants. 

The  prudent  will  observe  what  passions  reign 

In  various  plants,  for  not  to  man  alone 

But  all  the  wide  creation  Nat  me  gave 

Love  and  aversion.     Everlasting  hate 

The  Vine  to  Ivy  bears,  which  yet  abhors 

The  Colewort's  rankness,  but  with  amorous  twine 

Clasps  the  tall  Elm.     The  Paestan  liose  unfolds 

Her  bud  more  lovely  near  the  fetid  Leek, 

Crest  of  stout  Britons,  and  enhances  thence 

The  price  of  her  celestial  scent.     The  Gourd 

And  thirsty  Cucumber,  when  they  perceive 

The  approaching  Olive,  with  resentment  fly 

Her  fatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 

Diverse,  detesting  contact ;  whilst  the  Eig 

Contemns  not  Kue  nor  Sage's  humble  leaf 

Close  neighbouring.     The  Herefordian  plant 

Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  Peach, 

Hazel,  and  weightresisting  Palm,  and  likes 

To  approach  the  Quince,  and  the  Elder's  pithy  stem, 

Uneasy  seated  by  funereal  Yew 

Or  Walnut,  whose  malignant  touch  impairs 

All  generous  fruits,  or  near  the  bitter  dews 

Of  Cherries :  therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 

Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 

111  neighbourhood  corrupt  thy  hopeful  plants. 

We  may  add,  that  the  Ash  and  all  trees  which  spread 
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their  roots  only  a  little  below  the  surface,  should  be  care- 
fully extirpated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  setting  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissi, and  for  the  making  of  beds  for  Tulips.  But  such  ope- 
rations require  the  condition  that  the  weather  be  fine ;  they 
must  never  be  done  during  the  damp  and  dripping  days  that 
we  so  often  have  now.  We  must  take  the  first  dry  weather 
after  this  present  time  for  planting  of  Bulbous  Roots  in 
general. 


XotJtmkr   11.      St.  Martin  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Mejuias  Martyr.     Another  St,  Mennas  Martyr. 

The  great  St.  Martin,  the  glory  of  Gaul  and  the  light  of 
the  Western  Church,  was  a  native  of  Sabaria  in  Pannonia. 

The  festival  of  Martinmas,  or  as  it  has  been  corrupted 
Martlemas,  was  instituted  in  the  year  650.  St.  Martin  was 
born  in  Hungary  in  316,  and  was  remarkable,  from  his 
infancy,  for  great  meekness.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Tours  about  the  year  374,  in  which  office  he  displayed  the 
most  exemplary  zeal  and  piety.  He  died,  beloved  and 
esteemed,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  four,  about  the  year 
397.  Martinmas  day  was  anciently  a  day  of  great  feasting 
and  revelry,  as  will  appear  by  some  extracts  from  a  little 
ballad,  entitled  Martilmasse  Day : — 

It  is  the  day  of  Matilmasse, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  freelie  passe; 
What  though  Wynter  has  beguniie 
To  push  downe  the  Summer  suime, 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake, 
And  enjoye  the  crackling  brake, 
Never  heedinge  VVynter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse. 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  costlie  shows  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  eveninge  out 
With  interlude  and  revellinge  rout; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  Englande's  queene, 
When  here  her  Royal  Grace  was  seen; 
Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 
The  merrie  day  of  Martilmasse. 

W'hen  the  dailie  sportcs  be  done, 
Eound  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Preutis  laddes,  and  gallant  blades. 
Dancing  with  their  gamesome  maids, 
Till  the  Beadel,  stout  and  sowre, 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre; 
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Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse 
To  the  merry  night  of  Martilmasse. 

Martilmasse  shall  come  againe, 
Spite  of  wind  and  snow  and  raine; 
But  many  a  strange  thing  must  be  done, 
Many  a  cause  be  lost  and  won, 
Many  a  tool  must  leave  his  pelfe, 
Many  a  worldlinge  cheat  himselfe, 
And  many  a  marvel  come  to  passe, 
Before  return  of  MartilmassCj 

This  bishop  was  once  so  popular  in  France,  that  his 
feast  had  an  octave,  that  is,  was  celebrated  a  second  time  in 
the  week  following  ;  and  it  was  a  rule  among  his  devotees 
to  roast  a  Goose  for  the  family  dinner  on  the  day  of  his 
anniversary.  A  medal  has  lately  been  struck  in  France  in 
commemoration  of  this  laudable  custom ;  on  one  side  of 
which  is  embossed  a  Goose,  and  on  the  reverse  occurs  the 
word  Martinalia. 

Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  the  Goose  as  a  regular  and 
favourite  diet  of  Aegyptian  kings  ;  and,  on  several  of  the 
monuments  constructed  by  them,  priests  are  represented 
offerins;  a  Goose  in  sacrifice.  Athenaeus  mentions  the  fond- 
ness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  Goose ;  and  the  Romans 
not  only  valued  it  as  a  delicacy,  but  kept  holy  Geese  at  the 
public  expense,  in  honour  of  those  which  saved  the  capitol. 
According  to  Lampridius,  Geta  gave  orders  to  his  cook  to 
serve  his  dinners  in  alphabetic  order.  Today  every  dish  was 
to  beo-in  with  an  a,  and  tomorrow  with  a  b;  and  thus  the 
amer  under  him  had  the  honour  of  ushering  in  every  cyclus 
of  repasts. 

Alexander  Severus  commonly  dined  on  chickens ;  but 
he  added  a  Goose  on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  birthday 
of  those  worthies  whom  he  honoured  with  a  select  venera- 
tion. Horace  praises  the  liver  of  a  Goose  that  has  fed  on 
Figs ;  and  Pliny  describes  a  method  of  swelling  it,  which  he 
hesitates  whether  to  attribute  to  Scipio  Metellus  or  to 
Marcus  Seius  ;  but  he  awards  to  Messalinus  Cotta  the  indis- 
putable bonour  of  inventing  a  dish  consisting  of  Goose's 
feet  grilled. 

The  festival  of  St.  Martin  occurring  when  Geese  are  in 
high  season,  it  is  always  celebrated  with  a  voracity  the  more 
eager,  as  it  happens  on  the  eve  of  the  j^etit  careme,  when 
fowls  could  no  longer  be  presented  on  the  tables  of  a  reli- 
gious age.  A  German  monk,  Martin  Schoock,  has  made  it 
a  case  of  conscience  whether,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  little 
Lent,  it  be  allowable  to  eat  Goose  :  '  An  Ikeat  Martinalihus 
anserem  comedere'P  After  having  dived  into  the  weedy  pool 
of  the  casuist's  arguments,  the  delighted  devotee  emerges 
with  the  permission  to  roast  his  Goose  ;  and  thus  the  Goose 
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came  to  be  a  standing  dish  on  Martinmas  as  well  as  at 
Michaelmas.  Some  persons  consider  this  fowl  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries,  while  others,  greatly  preferring  the 
Christmas  Turkey  to  the  Martinmass  Goose,  say  of  this 
latter  bird  : — 

Nee  servaturis  vigili  capitolia  vore, 

Cederet  anseribus,  nee  amanti  flumina  cycno. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaking  of  Martinsal  Hill, 
observes,  "  I  take  the  name  of  this  hill  to  come  from  the 
merriments  among  the  Northern  people,  called  Martinalia, 
or  drinking  healths  to  the  memory  of  St.  Martin,  practised 
by  our  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors.  I  doubt  not  but  upon 
St.  Martin's  Day  or  Martinmass,  all  the  young  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  assembled  here :  as  they  do  now  upon  the 
adjacent  St.  Anne's  Hill,  upon  St.  Anne's  Day."  A  note 
adds,  "  St.  Martin's  Day,  in  the  Norway  clogs,  is  marked 
with  a  Goose  ;  for  on  that  day  they  always  feasted  with  a 
roasted  Goose :  they  say,  St.  Martin,  being  elected  to  a 
bishoprick,  hid  himself,  quasi  rioluit  episcopari,  but  was  dis- 
covered by  that  animal.  We  have  transferred  the  ceremony 
to  Michaelmas." 

The  IliBiKoi  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  November,  as  is 
well  known,  and  corresponded  to  our  Martinmas  feasts. 
"  Ilifioiyia  mense  Novembri  celebrabantur  apud  Athenienses. 
Plutarch,  in  8  Sympos.  10.  sicuti  nostris  temporibus  in  omni 
fere  Europa  undecima  Novembris,  quae  D.  Martino  dicata 
est."  Mercur.  var.  lect.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  Papatus.  127.  Cit. 
Brand. 

The  learned  Moresin  tells  us,  "  Anser  Isidi  sacer  erat. 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  In  papatu  autem  ea  cura 
est  cuidam  Gallo  omnis  commendata.  Buling.  cap.  34.  lib. 
de  Orig.  Erron.  Cult.  Deorum."  p.  12.     Cit.  Brand. 

There  are  various  proverbial  lines  written  on  St.  Martin's 
Day.  The  following  epigram  is  in  a  Collection,  in  quarto, 
intitled,  "  In  Mensium  Opera  et  Donaria  Decii  Ausonii 
Magni."     We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Ellis'  edition  of  Brand, 
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November  11. 


Carbaseo  surgens  post  hunc  indutus  amictu 
Mensis,  ab  antiqiiis  sacra  deamque  colit. 

A  quo  vix  avidus  sistro  coinpescitur  Anser 
Devotusque  satis  ubera  fert  humeris. 

Also,  in  another  Collection  : — 

November  11. 
Ligna  vehit,  mactatque  boves,  et  laetus  ad  ignem 

Ebria  Martini  testa  November  agit. 
Ad  postem  in  Sylvam  porcos  compellit,  et  ipse 
Pinguibus  interea  vescitur  Anseribus. 
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"  In  Profesto  autem  Martini  mos  est  apud  Christianos 
Ansere  et  Musto  libeialiter  per  singulas  fere  aedes  fruendi. 
Unde  et  Martinianus  Anser  ille  appellatur :  et  Mustum 
creditur  mox  sequent!  die  in  Vinum  verti."  Miscellanea 
Menologica,  4to.  Francof.  excud.  N.  Bassaeus,  1590. 

The  vulgar  expression  of  My  high  Betty  Martin  is  a 
corruption  of  Mihi  beafe  Mnrtine.  This  being  a  saint  more 
commonly  invoked  than  many  others. 

The  last  line  in  the  foregoing  verses  reminds  us  of  some 
lines  written  by  a  gentleman  on  one  of  the  late  Bishops  of 
Norwich  many  years  ago  forbidding  the  baking  of  hot  rolls 
on  the  sabbath  morning: — 

The  Apostles  of  old 

Fed  the  Sheep  of  their  fold 
With  the  Bread  of  Life  hearty  and  sound, 

Down  it  went  without  sticking, 

■No  consciences  pricking, 
No  gripes,  neither  cholic,  they  found: 

But  our  Bishops  today 

Go  a  different  way. 
On  a  plan  both  unjust  and  forbidden, 

They  give  us  cold  Rolls 

For  the  good  of  our  souls, 
While  their  own  Bread  of  Life  is  Plum  Pudding ! 


Kobtmbcr  12.  St.  3fartin  Pope  and  Martyr.  St. 
Nilus  Anchoret  Father  of  the  Church  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Livin  Bishop  and  Martyr.  St.  Lebxvin 
Confessor. 

CilR0N0i,0GY.— The  Scotch  Rebels  were  defeated  near  Dunblane  in 
Perthshire  in  17 15.  On  the  selfsame  day  they  were  defeated  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire.  It  was  in  1715  that  General  Foster,  the  proprietor  ot 
Bamboro'  Castle  in  Northumberland,  was  taken  after  the  general  deient  of 
the  insurgents,  and  diat  fine  property  confiscated.  See  an  account  of  U  m 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Maria  Clauduntur  usque  Idas  Marhi. — Rom.  Cal. 
The  shutting  up  of  the  sea  or  the  cessation  of  navigation 
in  Winter,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  from  wind  in  early 
times,  before  the  improvements  in  naval  tactics  enabled  men  to 
weather  the  storm,  is  well  known.  And  its  notification  today 
reminds  us  of  the  old  and  descriptive  ballad  of  the  Tempest, 
which  we  shall  therefore  subjoin  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reader : — 

Song.     The  Tempest. 
Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer !  list'  ye  landmen  all  to  me; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor  sing  the  dangers  ot  the  sea: 
From  bounding  billows,  first  in  motion,  when  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise, 
To  the  tempest  troubled  ocean,  wiien  the  seas  contend  with  skies. 
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Hark!  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling,  by  topsail  slieet  and  halyards  stands; 
Down  topj^allants,  quick,  be  bawling,  down  your  staysails,  hand,  boys  hand. 
Now  it  fresliens,  set  the  braces,  the  Ice  topsail  sheets  let  go ; 
Luff,  boys,  luff,  don't  make  wry  faces,  up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Now  all  you  on  downbeds  sporting,  fondly  lock'd  'twixt  beauty's  arms, 
Fresh  enjoyment,  wanton  courting,  safe  from  all  but  love's  alarms, — 
Around  us  roars  the  tempest  louder;  think  what  fears  our  minds  enthrall. 
Harder  yet,  it  yet  blows  harder,  now  again  the  boatswain's  call  : 

The  topsail  yards  point  to  the  wind,  boys,  see  all  clear  to  reef  each  course ; 
Let  the  foresheet  go,  don't  mind,  boys,  tho'  the  weather  should  be  worse. 
Fore  and  aft  the  spritsailyard  get,  reef  the  mizzen,  see  all  clear; 
Hands  up,  each  preventure  br.ace  set,  man  the  foreyard,  cheer,  lads,  cheer. 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder's  roaring!  peals  on  peals  contending  clash  ! 
On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring,  in  our  eyes  blue  light'nings  flash. 
One  wide  water  all  around  us,  ail  above  but  one  black  sky  ! 
Different  deaths  at  once  surround  us  :  hark  !  what  means  yon  dreadful  cry  ? 

The  foremast's  gone,  cries  ev'ry  tongue  out,  o'er  the  lee,  twelve  feet  'bove 

deck! 
A  leak  beneath  the  chestree's  sprung  out !  call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick,  the  laniards  cut  to  pieces,  come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold  ; 
I'lumb  the  well,  the  leak  increases,  four  feet  water's  in  the  hold  ! 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating,  we  for  wives  and  children  mourn : 
Alas!  from  hence  there's  no  retreating,  alas  !  to  them  there's  no  return! 
Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us,  both  chain  pumps  are  choked  below; 
Heaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us  !  only  He  can  save  us  now  I 

On  the  lee  beam  is  the  land,  boys,  let  the  guns  o'erboard  be  thrown  ; 
To  the  pumps  come  ev'ry  hand,  boys,  see !  her  mizzenmast  is  gone. 
The  leak  we've  found,  it  "^cannot  pour  fast,  we've  lighten'd  her  a  foot  or  more ; 
Then  up  and  rig  a  jury  foremast,  she's  tight,  she's  tight,  boys,  wear  offshore. 

Now,  once  more,  on  joys  we're  thinking,  since  kind  Fortune  sav'd  our  lives; 
Come,  the  cann,  boys,  let's  be  drinking  to  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives. 
Fill  it  up,  about  ship  wheel  it;  close  to  the  lips  the  brimmer  join  : 
Where's  the  tempest  now  ?  who  feels  it  ?  none — our  danger's  drown'd  in  wine. 

Stultitia. — Order  of  Fools. — "  On  St.  Cunibert's  Day, 
Adolplius,  CountofCleves,iii  conjunction  with  the  Count  de 
Meurs  and  thirtyfive  noblemen  of  Cleves,  instituted  this  order 
under  the  appellation  of 'd'Order  van'tGeeken  Gesellschap.* 
The  orio-inal  patent  of  creation  was  formerly  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Cleves,  which,  however,  w^ere  totally  destroyed 
by  the  French  revolutionists  upon  their  first  irruption  into 
Germany,  and  the  only  genuine  copy  of  it  which  now  exists, 
and  of  which,  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  we  have 
subjoined  a  translation,  is  to  be  found  in  Von  Buggenhagen's 
Account  of  the  Roman  and  National  Antiquities  dis- 
covered at  Cleves.  To  this  document  are  affixed  thirtysix 
seals,  all  imprinted  on  green  wax,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  founder,  which  is  on  red  wax  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
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rest,  having  on  its  right  the  seal  of  the  Count  de  Meurs, 
and  on  its  left  that  of  Diedrich  van  Eyl.  The  insignium 
borne  by  the  knights  of  this  order  on  the  left  side  of  their 
mantles  consisted  of  a  Fool,  embroidered  in  a  red  and  silver 
vest,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  intersected  harlequinwise  with 
red  and  yellow  divisions  and  gold  bells  attached,  with  yellow 
stockings  and  black  shoes :  in  his  right  hand  was  a  cup 
filled  with  fruits,  and  in  his  left  a  gold  key,  symbolic  of  the 
affection  subsisting  between  the  different  members." 

Patent  of  Creation  of  the  Order  of  Fools. — "  We  all,  who 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals,  make  known  unto  all  men, 
and  declare,  that  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  both  on 
our  own  behalf  and  on  account  of  the  singular  goodwill  and 
friendship  which  we  all  bear,  and  will  continue  to  bear 
towards  one  another,  we  have  instituted  a  society  of  Fools, 
according  to  the  form  and  manner  hereunto  subjoined : 

"  Be  it  therefore  known,  that  each  member  shall  wear  a 
a  fool,  either  made  of  silver  or  embroidered  on  his  coat. 
And  such  member  as  shall  not  daily  wear  this  fool,  him  shall 
and  may  any  one  of  us,  as  often  as  he  shall  see  it,  punish 
with  a  mulct  of  three  old  great  tournois,  livres  tournois, 
about  fourpence  halfpenny,  which  three  tournois  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  Lord  ! 

"  Further,  will  we  Fools  yearly  meet,  and  hold  a  con- 
venticle and  court,  and  assemble  ourselves,  to  wit  at  Cleves, 
every  year  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Day;  and  no  one 
of  us  shall  depart  out  of  the  city,  nor  mount  his  horse  to  quit 
the  place  where  we  may  be  met  together,  without  previous 
notice,  and  his  having  defrayed  that  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  court  which  he  is  bound  to  bear.  And  none  of  us  shall 
remain  away  on  any  pretence  or  for  any  other  reason  what- 
soever than  this,  namely,  that  he  is  labouring  under  very 
great  infirmity  ;  excepting  moreover  those  only  who  may  be 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  at  six  days'  journey  from  their 
customary  place  of  residence.  If  it  should  happen  that  any 
one  of  the  society  is  at  enmity  with  another,  then  must  the 
whole  society  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  adjust  their 
differences  and  reconcile  them ;  and  such  members  and  all 
their  abettors  shall  be  excluded  from  appearing  at  the  court 
on  the  Friday  morning  when  it  commences  its  sitting  at  sun- 
rise, until  it  breaks  up  on  the  same  Friday  at  sunset. 

"  And  we  will  further  at  the  royal  court  yearly  elect  one 
of  the  members  to  be  king  of  our  society,  and  six  to  be  coun- 
sellors ;  which  king  with  his  six  counsellors  shall  regulate 
and  settle  all  the  concerns  of  the  society,  and  in  particular 
appoint  and  affix  the  court  of  the  ensuing  year ;  they  shall 
also  procure,  and  cause  to  be  procured,  all  things  necessary 
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for  the  said  court,  of  which  they  shall  keep  an  exact  account. 
These  expenses  shall  be  alike  both  to  knights  and  squires, 
and  a  third  part  more  shall  fall  upon  the  lords  than  upon  the 
knights  and  squires;  but  the  counts  shall  be  subject  to  a 
third  part  more  than  the  lords. 

*'  And  early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  during  the  period 
of  the  court's  sitting,  all  of  us  members  shall  go  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Cleves,  to  pray  for  the  repose 
of  all  those  of  the  society  who  may  have  died ;  and  there 
shall  each  bring  his  separate  offering. 

"  And  each  of  us  has  mutually  pledged  his  good  faith, 
and  solemnly  engaged  to  fulfil  faithfully,  undeviatingly,  and 
inviolably,  all  things  which  are  above  enumerated,  &c. 

"  Done  at  Cleves,  1331,  on  the  day  of  St.  Cunibert." 


Kobtmhtr  13.  St.  Homobonus  Confessor.  St.  Didacus 
Confessor.  St.  Stanislas  Kostka  Confessor.  St. 
Mitrius  Martyr.  St.  Brice  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Constant  Priest  in  Ireland.  St.  Chillen 
or  Kilian  of  Ireland  Priest. 

IDUS. — J'ithoegia.    Lectisternia. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  festival  of  the  Pithoegia  seems  never  to  have  been 
explained  in  any  modern  works.  It  was  in  fact  a  feast  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks,  being  the  first  day  of  their  Av9e<t9^hx,  a 
feast  of  Bacchus,  on  which  they  tapped  their  barrels,  and 
thence  called  by  them  IlL9otyia.  Potter  mentions  it  among 
many  interesting  particulars  of  the  religion  of  Greece  in  his 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  and  he  says  that  the  Chaeroneans 
called  the  same  day  AyaOa^aifxsvog  or  Day  of  the  Good  Genius. 
This  Greek  and  Roman  festival  took  place  in  both  countries 
about  the  13th  of  November. 

The  Lectisternia  seems  to  allude  to  some  festive  custom 
of  preparing  some  bed,  perhaps  some  hymeneal  ceremony. 
We  have  not  seen  it  explained. 

CoELUM. — We  cannot  expect  any  great  difference  in  the 
weather  between  the  first  week  in  November  and  this  time. 
It  is  generally  gloomy,  or  else  windy  with  showers,  which 
continue  to  beat  off  the  leaves  now  seen  flying  in  the  air 
sometimes  to  a  great  height. 

The  effect  of  a  whirlblast  or  sudden  gust  of  wind  accom- 
panied with  hail,  not  unfrequent  at  this  season,  on  the  falhng 
leaves,  is  thus  naturally  delineated  by  the  mountain  poet 
Wordsworth : — 

But  see!  where'er  the  hailstones  drop, 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop; 
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There's  not  a  breeze — no  breatli  of  air — ■ 
Yet  here,  and  tliere,  and  every  \vhere, 
AJoni;  the  floor,  beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering;  hollies  made, 
The  leaves  in  myriads  .jump  and  spring, 
As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robin  Goodfellow  were  there. 
And  all  those  leaves  in  festive  glee 
Were  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 

Chronology. — Died  to  day  in  the  year  1690  George  Fox,  renowned  as 
being  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  vulgarly  called  Quakers. 
Though  an  illiterate  man,  he  was  not  deficient  in  good  natural  abilities,  and 
was  particularly  conversant  in  the  language  of  the  scriptures.  Of  his  piety, 
sincerity,  and  purity  of  intention,  he  afforded  throughout  his  laborious  liie 
abundant  evidence.  His  imagination,  however,  was  too  fervid  and  visionary ; 
and,  at  the  opening  of  his  career,  led  him  into  extravagancies  which  were 
not  only  highly  indecorous,  but  a  species  of  that  intolerance  under  which  he 
was  himself  so  grievous  a  sufferer.  He  afterward  restrained  his  outrageous 
zeal,  and  proved  a  peaceful  teacher  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  dictated  by 
the  inward  light  of  Christ  within  him;  and  was  deservedly  the  object  of 
commiseration  for  the  shameful  sufferings  and  persecutions  by  which  he 
was  harassed  by  pretended  Christians,  and  of  praise  for  the  fortitude  and 
patience  with  which  he  endured  them.  It  was  at  Derby  that  the  denomi- 
nation of  Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox  and  to  his  followers  as  a  term  of 
scorn  ;  either  on  account  of  the  great  agitation  and  trembling  with  which 
the  delivery  of  his  addresses  is  said  to  have  been  usually  attended,  or  be- 
cause that,  when  brought  before  the  magistrates,  he  exhorted  them,  and  the 
others  present,  to  tremble  at  the  naine  of  the  Lord,  'i'he  French  call  this 
Society  Les  Tremblcurs  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  Friends  appear  to  be  a  people  but  little  known,  and 
whose  principles  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood  and 
grossly  misstated.  We  recommend  those  who  would  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  real  principles  and  cha- 
racter to  peruse  Tuke's  Principles  of  the  Society  called 
Quakers,  12mo.  York,  1814;  and  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of 
Quakers,  3  vols.  London,  1809. 

"  The  two  first  prominent  features  which  strike  us  in  this 
society  is,  that  the  Friends  are  a  body  of  Christians  pro- 
fessing equality  and  having  no  priests,  and  who  make  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  the  groundwork  of  their 
practice.  They  are  free  too  from  the  gross  inconsistencies 
which  belong  to  many  other  sects,  and  particularly  from  the 
glaring  iniquity  of  warfare.  While  other  sects  endeavoured 
to  pi'opagate  the  religion  of  peace  under  the  bloodstained 
banners  of  a  crusade,  and  secured  it  from  innovation  by  the 
dread  of  the  bonfire  or  the  dungeons  and  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Quakers  extended  the  empire  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  persuasive  example  of  an  honest  life,  and  by 
collectively  and  individually  opposing  every  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  and  equal  rights  of  men,  of  which  their  stedfast 
conduct  in  contributing  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  African 
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Slave  Trade,  and  their  present  ceaseless  efforts  to  abolish 
the  slavery  which  still  exists  in  the  West  Indies,  may  ,be 
adduced  as  prominent  examples.  Pensylvania  too  is  an 
instance  of  a  colony  established  by  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives  without  bribery,  conquest,  or  bloodshed. 

"  However  narrowmrnded  some  individuals  in  the  society 
may  be,  the  principles  of  the  Friends  seem  to  be  unexcep- 
tionably  the  most  liberal  in  the  world.  Though  strict  in  the 
observance  of  their  own  rites,  and  tenacious  of  their  peculiar 
opinions,  they  are  so  far  from  excluding  those  from  Para- 
dise who  differ  in  opinion,  that  one  of  their  fundamental 
doctrines  seems  to  rest  on  the  universality  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  men,  and  they  regard  it  as  being  the  same 
as  is  described  in  Scripture  as  an  universal  and  saving  liglity 
that  lightcth  every  man  that  comet h  into  the  wo? Id.  We  de- 
signate the  same  thing  by  the  term  conscience,  the  inward 
monitor,  the  director  of  good  actions.  ,  This  conscience, 
however,  must  be  instructed,  and  the  Friends  do  not  im- 
plicitly obey  the  dictates  of  any  natural  feeling,  but  lay 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  strict  moral  and  religious 
education. 

"  The  modern  anatomists  have  regarded  this  inward 
conscience  as  the  physical  effects  of  a  particular  organ  in 
the  brain,  just  as  hope,  veneration,  faith,  and  so  on,  are 
believed  to  be  by  all  phrenologists  ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  its  being  the  spirit,  insisted 
on  by  the  Friends,  for  God  may  act  by  secondary  agents. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  world,  either  physical  or  moral, 
but  by  means  of  organs  which  are  the  living  conditions  and 
medium  of  the  mutual  influence  of  matter  and  spirit.  To  us 
it  seems  that  a  philosopher,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
may  be  a  Quaker;  for  we  recognize  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Friends  the  universal  operation  of  the  good  principle  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  not  the  partial  administration  of  the 
divine  favour  :  hence,  according  to  the  Friends,  all  men  of 
every  religion,  by  duly  employing  for  good  purposes  their 
talents  and  the  measure  of  light  given  them,  may  gain  in 
Elysium  a  state  of  happiness,  and  may  thus  exhibit  in  another 
world  all  those  infinite  shades  and  discrepancies  of  character, 
though  of  a  yethigher  order,  which  chequer  with  variety  their 
earthly  existence,  and  for  which  v/e  may  all  be  undergoing 
some  sort  of  probationary  preparation  in  this  our  present 
life.  But  after  all  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  thus  far  to 
shew  the  beauties  of  the  Quaker  system,  which  shines 
through  their  dingy  outward  garb,  and  a  few  paramount 
absurdities.  We  are  far  from  believing  that  either  virtue  or 
vice  belong  exclusively  to  any  particular  religion  or  cast  on 
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earth ;  they  are  variously  distributed  throughout  all ;  and  in 
investigating  the  excellence  of  any  religious  people  in  par- 
ticular, the  mazes  of  metaphysical  theology  are  too  intri- 
cate and  too  little  understood  to  afford  a  safe  ground.  We 
proceed  by  a  safer  method  when  we  point  out  to  public  no- 
tice, what  the  most  unlettered  of  mankind  can  comprehend, 
the  tone  and  consistency  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Friends 
as  a  body  from  their  first  commencement  to  the  time  that 
now  is ;  for  we  then  act  on  a  practical  rule  of  universal  ap- 
plication laid  down  for  our  guidance,  that  o^  judging  of  a 
good  or  bad  tree  hy  the  fruits." — P.     See  our  November  6. 

Those  who  desire  further  particulars  respecting  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  addition  to  the  two  books  above  referred 
to,  may  consult  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quahers,  Penn's  No 
Cross  no  Crown,  and  the  various  Yearly  Epistles  addressed  by 
the  meetings  to  the  members  of  the  society. 


Xobmher   14.     St,  Laurence  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
Confessor.     St.  Dubricius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Chronologt. — Henry  VIII.  secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyne  in  1532. 

Diana.  —  The  month  of  November  was  said  by  the 
ancients  to  be  under  the  tutelary  protection  of  Diana,  and 
this  might  possibly  be  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  hunt- 
ing and  fieldsports  in  general  during  this  month.  In  the  calm 
dark  warm  days  which  now  often  occur,  when  sounds  are 
heard  at  a  distance,  this  notion  has  often  suggested  itself  to 
us  when  we  have  heard  the  cheerful  and  lively  music  of 
several  packs  of  harriers  and  of  beagles  at  one  time,  in  full 
cry,  in  different  directions,  as  may  be  often  heard  in  Sussex ; 
and  on  hearing  which  we  might  well  say  with  Shakespeare : 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Tempus. — On  the  Origin  of  Clocks. 

When  the  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 

Shakespeare. 

The  clepsydrae  or  waterclocks  seem  to  be  very  ancient ; 
but  clocks  made  with  wheels  and  a  pendulum,  and  having  a 
dial  and  hands  to  shew  the  hours,  are  of  more  modern  date 
than  may  be  commonly  supposed.  They  are  not,  however, 
so  modem  as  Weidler  and  Chalmers  make  them,  who  date 
their  invention  from  the  fifteenth  century.  An  exceedingly 
learned  paper,  however,  read  before  the  society  of  Gottingen 
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in  1758,  by  Professor  Hamberger,  and  quoted  by  Beckmann, 
proves  incontestably  that  clocks  were  invented  as  early  as 
the  year  700 ;  and,  it  seems,  that  undergoing  successive 
improvements  they  were  introduced  into  common  use  in  the 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  churches  of  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  they  struck  the 
hour  on  bells  is  also  evident.  The  chimes,  or  a  more  perfect 
and  numerous  play  of  bells,  such  as  are  now  used  to  measure 
the  quarters,  and  to  play  tunes  at  certain  hours,  are  of  still 
more  modern  date.  Those  at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  through- 
out Holland  are  very  musical.  Carillons  played  by  keys 
and  pedals,  such  as  those  in  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 
Low  Countries  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  are  yet  more  modern.  Burney,  in  his  Musical 
Tours  in  Germany,  has  given  a  very  good  account  of  them. 
See  also  Gent.  Mag.  general  Index,  and  Monthly  Mag.  xxii. 
353,  and  Atmos.  Phenom.  393. 


Nobcmbcr  15.  St.  Gertrude  Virgin  and  Abbess. 
St.  Leopold  Confessor.  St.  Eugenius  Martyr. 
St.  Malo  Bishop. 

0  rises  at  vii.  35'.  and  sets  at  iv.  25'. 

St.  Gertrude  of  Erslebin  in  Saxony  died  in  1292. 

St.  Leopold  was  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
He  repulsed  the  attack  of  Stephen  II.  King  of  Hungary 
against  Austria. 

Machutus  is  recorded  today  in  the  Almanacks  and  Pro- 
testant Calendars. 

Chronology. — The  memorable  battle  of  Montgarten  fought  between 
the  Swiss  and  Austrians  in  1315.  • 

Old  Parr  the  longevist  died  in  1635,  having  lived  in  ten  reigns. 
Counter  revolution  in  Holland  in  1813. 

Ludi  Plebeii  in  Circo. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  games  and  sports  of  the  common  people  in  the 
Roman  Circus  are  noticed  today  in  the  Calendars.  They 
seem  to  have  lasted  several  days.  See  our  observations  on 
games  December  24  and  26. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  at  this  as  at  every  other  time  of 
year  is  liable  to  vary,  and  in  the  country  is  usually  pleasant 
enough.  In  and  near  London  it  is  always  gloomy,  and 
frequently  muddy  and  wet,  and  frost  seems  only  to  add  to 
the  uncomfort  when  it  occurs,  never  being  perfect  in  London, 
and,  only  adding  cold  to  wet,  render  the  walking  in  the 
capital  almost  impossible. 
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Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  has  given  some  rules  for  walking  the 
streets  of  London  in  Winter,  and  he  thus  humourously 
concludes : — 

Who  would  of  Watling  Street  the  dangers  share. 
When  tlie  broad  pavement  of  Cheapside  is  near  ? 
Or  who  that  rugged  street  would  traverse  o'er, 
That  stretches,  O  Fleet  Ditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls?     Here  steams  ascend 
That,  in  raix'd  fumes,  the  wrinkled  nose  oft'end. 
Where  chandlers'  cauldrons  boil ;  where  fisliy  prey 
Hide  the  wet  stall,  long  absent  from  the  sea; 
And  where  the  cleaver  chops  the  heifer's  spoil. 
And  where  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil; 
Thy  Weathing  nostril  hold :  but  how  shall  1 
Pass,  where  in  piles  Carnavian  cheeses  lie; 
Ciieese,  that  the  table's  closing  rites  denies. 
And  bids  me  with  the  unwilling  chaplain  rise? 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall  iVIall ! 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell ! 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach  ; 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways  were  chairs  deny'd, 
The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride  : 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbons  glow. 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau. 
Yet  still  even  here,  when  rains  the  passage  liidc. 
Oft  the  loose  stone  spirts  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot ;  and  from  on  high, 
Where  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fragments  fly, 
Mortar  and  crumbled  lime  in  showers  descend, 
And  o'er  thy  head  destructive  tiles  impend. 

But  sometimes  let  me  leave  the  noisy  roads, 
And  silent  wander  in  the  close  abodes. 
Where  wheels  ne'er  shake  the  ground  ;  there  pensive  stray, 
In  studious  thought,  the  long  uncrowded  way. 
Here  I  remark  each  walker's  different  face, 
And  in  their  look  their  various  business  trace. 


^NTobcmbcr  16.      St.  Edmund  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Euchcrius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — Ferguson  the  Scottish  shepherd  and  astronomer  died  in 
London  in  1776. 

Henry  HI.  died  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  in  1272. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  either  continues  wet  or  foggy, 
or  else  frost  prevails.  On  the  night  of  this  day  in  1823, 
about  halfpast  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  T.  Foster  observed  a  very 
remarkable  and  brilliant  phenomenon  about  the  Moon.  It 
was  a  Coloured  Discoid  Halo,  consisting  of  six  several  con- 
centric circles,  the  nearest  to  the  Moon  or  the  first  disk 
around  her  being  dull  white,  then  followed  circles  of  orange, 
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violet,  crimson,  green,  and  vermillion ;  the  latter  or  outermost 
subtending  in  its  diameter  an  angle  of  above  ten  degrees. 
This  phenomenon  was  evidently  produced  by  a  refraction  in 
the  white  mist  of  a  stratus  which  prevailed  through  the 
night,  but  it  varied  in  its  colours  as  well  as  in  its  brilliancy 
at  different  times.  The  varieties  and  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena are  described  in  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phe- 
nomena, 3d  edition,  p.  98. 

Meteorologists  have  from  time  immemorial  observed 
these  luminous  rino;s  about  the  Smi  and  Moon  to  be  sio;ns  of 
approachmg  rain  or  snow.  They  are  ascribable  to  the 
dispersive  property  of  peculiar  clouds. 

In  investigating  the  cause  of  Halos  we  must  make  a  divi- 
sion of  them  into — 1st,  those  which  result  from  the  inter- 
vention of  clouds  betv/een  the  spectator  and  the  luminous 
body.  And,  2dly,  those  Vv'hich  appear  in  a  cloud  opposite 
to  the  rays  of  the  Sun  or  Moon.  Of  the  first  sort  are  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Halo,  Corona,  and  Parhelion.  Of  the 
second  sort  are  the  different  varieties  of  the  Iris.  AVith 
regard  to  the  first  kind  of  these,  caused  by  intervention  of 
clouds,  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  philoso- 
phers to  explain  them  ;  but  they  have  been  generally  founded 
more  on  vague  conjecture  than  fact.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  is,  that  they  probably  depend  upon  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  refractive  and  reflective  powers  ofthe  intervening 
cloud,  by  which  certain  of  the  rays  are  thrown  off  at  a  par- 
ticular angle.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  all 
the  rays  from  the  Sun  or  Moon  must  fall  nearly  parallel  on 
the  surface  of  the  cloud.  This  will  be  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider the  great  distance  of  those  bodies  when  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  halo.  The  rays  which  constitute 
the  luminous  ring  of  the  halo,  must  be  reflected  at  an  angle 
equal  to  the  angle  ofthe  semidiameter  of  its  area ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  distance  from  the  Sun 
or  Moon's  centre  to  the  ring.  The  distance  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon  being  so  that  all  the  rays  falling  on  the  halorific  cloud 
must  be  physically  parallel  to  each  other. 

From  the  above,  it  appears  then,  that  a  halo  of  48°  dia- 
meter may  be  ascribed  to  a  property  in  the  cloud  of  reflect- 
ing certain  of  the  rays  at  an  angle  of  24°.  A  double  halo, 
the  exterior  ring  whereof  includes  an  area  of  48°,  and  the 
interior  ring  whereof  includes  one  of  10°,  must  be  attributed 
to  a  property  in  the  cloud  of  separating  certain  of  the  ravs  at 
an  angle  of  24°,  and  certain  other  rays  at  an  angle  of  5°,  and 
so  on  of  triple  ones. 

A  Corona  of  10°  diameter  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  property  in  the  cloud  to  refract  certain  of  the  rays  at 
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every  angle,  from  the  smallest,  say  an  angle  of  1"  to  5**, 
beyond  which  the  rays  are  transmitted  through  the  cloud, 
in  the  usual  manner.     See  Index,  Refraction. 

Even  the  breadth  of  the  ring  of  a  halo  itself  must  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  rays,  separated  at  somewhat  different 
angles ;  otherwise  the  breadth  of  the  ring  would  equal  only  the 
breadth  of  one  ray.  See  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  iii.  cc.  3,  4,  5, 
6.  Newton,  Optic.  1st  edit.  2d  book,  pp.  48,  134.  Huygens's 
Post.  Works,  p.  293,  Des  Cartes.  Treatise  of  Meteors. 
M.  Helvetius,  End  of  Mercurius  in  Sole.  Phil,  Trans, 
vol.  V.  1065,  xxli.  535,  xxxi,212,  xxxix.  218,  xlvi,  19G,  Iii.  3. 
Manchest.  Mem.  vol.  iii.  We  once  saw  two  images  of  the 
crescent  moon  like  the  double  refraction  in  the  spar. 


!b(roi)cmhtr  17.  aS*^.  Gregor^y  Thaumaturgus  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  St.  Dionysius  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Gregory  of  Tours  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Hugh  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St. 
Anian  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

The  St.  Gregory  recorded  today  was  at  first  named 
Theodorus  and  afterwards  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  from 
his  extraordinary  miracles.  He  was  born  in  Neocaesaria  in 
Pontus,  early  in  the  third  age.  His  life  is  detailed  by 
Butler,  who  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  him ;  and  thence  describes  the  proofs  of  the 
continuation  of  the  miracles  operated  even  down  to  our 
days,  in  attestation  of  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church,  See  also 
our  account  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  August  1st;  see  also 
our  May  3(1,  September  14th,  and  November  3d.  St.  Gre- 
gory is  related  to  have  seen  a  remarkable  Vision  of  the, 
conflict  of  the  holy  martyr  Troadius;  and  some  profane 
writers  have  styled  him  and  other  Saints,  to  whom  such 
appearances  have  been  presented,  as  visionaries,  in  the 
reprobative  sense  of  the  word.  The  Fact,  however,  really 
is,  that  certain  persons  are  gifted  with  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion for  seeing  visions.  Dr.  Gall,  the  celebrated  discoverer 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  has  demonstrated  that  St.  Ig- 
natius, and  other  holy  persons,  St,  Gregory  among  the  rest 
probably,  possessed  this  organization  of  the  brain.  But  this 
circumstance,  so  far  from  discountenancing  the  doctrine  of 
admonitory  visions,  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  said  Organ  of 
Supernaturality  may  be  the  peculiar  instrument  that  the 
Deity  employs,  whereby  to  operate  visions  on  the  minds 
of  saints  and  holy  persons.     As  the  Organ  of  Veneration 
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assures  us  that  God  means  to  be  worshipped  ;  as  the  Organ 
of  Hope  confirms  the  Christian  in  the  legitimacy  of  his 
Hope  in  Heaven ;  so  the  Organ  which  disposes  to  Visions, 
shews  that  such  are  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator :  for 
every  Organ  has  a  specific  object,  for  which  it  was  created 
and  made  part  of  man's  nature.  Every  faculty,  however,  is 
liable  to  be  abused ;  and  hence  disease  may  raise  false 
Phantoms  and  Apparitions  in  nervous  parts  intended  for 
the  medium  of  God's  holy  communications.  See  p.  65,  and 
September  26th,  p.  506. 

Chronology.  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  in  1558.  As  lately  as 
Queen  Anne's  time,  on  this  anniversary,  the  fic;ure  of  the  Pretender,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  P —  and  the  Devil,  was  burnt  by  the  populace. 

This  custom  was  probably  continued  even  after  the  defeat  of  the  second 
Pretender;  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  following  vile  Epigram  printed  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Bishop : — 

Three  Strangers  blaze  amidst  a  bonfire's  revel ; 

The  P — ,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Devil. 

Three  Strangers  hate  our  faith,  and  faith's  defender. 

The  Devil,  and  the  P — ,  and  the  Pretender. 

Three  Strangers  will  be  strangers  long  we  hope ; 

The  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  P — . 

Thus,  in  three  rhymes,  three  Strangers  dance  the  hay : 

And  he  that  chooses  to  dance  after  'em,  may. 

"  In  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  without  a  title,  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  evidently  of  the  time  of  George  the  First,  I  find,  p.  65,  '  Merry  Obser- 
vations upon  every  Month,  and  every  remarkable  Day  throughout  the 
whole  year.'  Under  November,  p.  99,  it  is  said  :  *  The  19th  of  this 
month  will  prove  another  protestant  Holiday,  dedicated  to  the  pious 
memory  of  that  antipapistical  Princess  and  virgin  Preserver  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  night  will  be  a  great  promoter  of  the 
tallowchandler's  vieiiave;  for  marvellous  illuminations  icill  be  net  forth  in 
every  window,  as  emblems  of  her  shining  virtues ;  and  will  be  stuck  in  clay, 
to  put  the  world  in  mind  that  grace,  wisdom,  beauty,  and  virginity,  were 
unable  to  preserve  the  best  of  women  from  mortality.'" — Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  vol.  i. 

With  the  Society  of  the  Temple,  is  the  17th  of  November  considered  as 
the  grand  day  of  the  year.  It  is  yet  kept  as  a  holiday  at  the  Exchequer, 
and  at  Westminster  and  Merchant  Tailors'  Schools. 

The  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  other  pretended  re- 
formers, is  nowadays  better  known.  Those,  however,  and  we  believe  they 
are  but  few,  who  still  talk  of  good  Queen  Besse,  may  read  Dr.  Milner's 
Letters  to  a  Prebendary  —  a  work  which,  for  eloquence  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, will  be  esteemed  as  long  as  fine  writing  shall  hold  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  of  literary  excellence. 

Fauna. — The  Robin  Redbreast  Sylvia  rubecola  now  approaches  more 
closely  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  amuses  us  with  its  familiarity.  In 
open  mild  weather,  when  we  are  digging  up  the  earth  in  the  garden  or  field, 
this  little  Bird  comes  and  hops  up  the  newly  turned  up  mould  in  quest  of 
some  small  insects  on  which  it  feeds,  and  seems  to  come  fearlessly  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  spade.  In  frosty  weather  this  is  the  first  Bird  to 
appear  tapping  with  his  bill  against  the  windows  for  food.     The  Redbreast 
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has  always  been  a  favourite  bird,  and  common  custom  has  protected  it  in 
all  countries,  with  as  much  care  as  the  Swallow  and  Martin.  Thomson 
has  very  beautifully  described  the  annual  visits  of  this  little  guest  in  the 
following  lines : — 

The  Redbreast,  sacred  to  the  houshold  gods, 

Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 

In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats;  tbeu  brisk  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is; 

Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 

Attract  his  slender  beak. 

Many  more  familiar  verses  and  adages  might  be  cited,  to  shew  the 
veneration  in  which  this  bird  was  held.  The  Story  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood  fed  by  Redbreasts  is  well  known ;  and  this  bird  is  often  coupled 
with  the  Wren  Sylvia  Troglodites,  another  familiar  winter  companion,  as 
being  both  favourite  birds,  as  in  the  old  distich : — 

Robin  Redbreast  and  Jenny  Wren 
Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen. 

The  familiar  habits  of  the  Redbreast  have  occasioned  it  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a.  peculiar  name  in  many  countries  :  about  Bornholm  it  is  called 
Tomi  Liden;  in  Norway,  Peter  Ronsmad;  in  Germany  it  is  called  Thomas 
Gierdet ;  and  with  us,  Robin  Redbreast  or  Ruddock. 

Rooks  Corvi  frugelegi  at  this  time  of  year  return  early  to  their  Rook- 
eries. Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  dark  still  mild  November 
evenings,  we  may  see  them  returning  in  large  flocks  of  several  hundreds, 
accompanied  by  Jackdaws  Corvi  moneduLae.  Sometimes  Starlings  join 
them  during  the  day,  when  all  the  three  sorts  may  be  seen  feeding  toge- 
ther. 

Hecate. — Apparition,  of  an  Armed  Chair. — Although  we 
admit,  and  have  explained  the  causes  of  Spectral  Apparitions, 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  dispel,  as  much  as  possible,  all  super- 
stitious opinions  entertained  concerning  them  ;  and  one  way 
to  effect  this  end  is,  to  shew  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  that  Spectral  Images  of  the  most 
unimportant  and  trifling  objects  will  now  and  then  appear. 
A  Lady  assured  the  Editor  of  the  truth  of  the  following 
story.  She  had  ordered  an  armed  chair  which  stood  in  her 
room  to  be  sent  to  a  sick  friend,  and  thought  it  had  been 
sent  conformably  to  her  orders.  Waking,  however,  in  the 
night,  and  looking  by  the  light  of  the  nightlamp  at  the 
furniture  in  her  room,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  place  where 
the  said  chair  used  to  stand,  and  saw  it,  as  she  thought,  in 
its  place.  She  at  first  expressed  herself  to  her  husband  as 
being  vexed  that  the  chair  had  not  been  sent;  but,  as  he 
protested  that  it  was  actually  gone,  she  got  out  of  bed  to 
convince  herself,  and  distinctly  saw  the  chair,  even  on  a 
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nearer  approach  to  it.  What  now  became  very  remarkable 
was,  that  the  spotted  chaircover  which  was  over  it,  as- 
sumed an  unusual  clearness,  and  the  pattern  assumed  the 
appearance  of  being  studded  with  bright  stars.  She  got 
close  to  it,  and  putting  her  hand  out  to  touch  it,  found  her 
hand  go  through  the  spectrum  unresisted.  Astonished, 
she  now  viewed  it  as  an  illusion,  and  presently  saw  it 
vanish,  by  becoming  fainter  till  it  disappeared. 

The  above  affords  a  clue  to  one  mode  by  which  spectra 
are  introduced,  namely  by  local  association.  The  Lady  had 
anticipated  seeing  the  chair  in  its  place,  from  its  always 
being  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture ;  and  this 
anticipation  of  an  Image  of  Perception  was  the  basis  of 
a  corresponding  Image  of  Spectral  Illusion.  See  Sep- 
tember 30th,  p.  523.  *^ 

Ghost  of  a  Hideous  Fig. — We  have  also,  but  the  relation 
of  these  stories  would  be  endless,  a  story  of  a  remarkable 
hideous  form  of  a  Pig,  seen  by  a  Child  one  night  under  a 
paling  overspread  with  Yew  trees.  It  might  be  brought 
forward  to  shew  how  early  in  life  children  are  liable  to 
spectral  illusions ;  but  we  have  said  enough  on  these 
subjects. 


!N[ob£ml>er  18.  The  Dedication  of  the  Churches 
OF  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome.  SS.  Al- 
phaeus,  Zachaeus,  Romanns,  and  Barulus,  Martyrs. 
St^  Odo  Abbot  of  Cluni,  Confessor.  St.  Hilda 
Abbess. 

"  The  Vatican  Church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Peter, 
is  the  second  Patriarchal  Church  in  Rome ;  and  in  it 
reposes  one  half  of  the  Reliques  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  Religious  multitude  to  this  day  repair  in  numbers  to 
these  sepulchres,  to  pay  adoration  to  them.  The  Sepulchres 
of  Saints,  says  St.  Chrysostom,  thus  surpassing  the  Palaces 
of  Kings,  for  even  Kings  and  Emperours  go  to  salute  them." 
Butler,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Saints,  in  expatiating  on 
this  habit  of  pilgrimages  to  shrines  and  reliques,  expressly 
guards  the  reader  against  any  false  notion  that  Catholics 
worship  the  reliques  themselves,  or  even  dedicate  holy 
edifices  to  Saints.  They  are,  says  he,  in  reality  dedicated 
to  God,  and  are  so  dedicated  under  the  patronage  of  some 
saint,  whose  intercession  we  may  invoke  with  the  Almighty. 
The  Sacred  Vault  of  this  church  is  called  the  Confession  of 
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St.  Peter,  or  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles  Limina  Aposto- 
lorum.  And  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  flocked  to  it  ever 
since  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.' 

Chronology.  —  This  was  the  Birthday  of  Rubens  the  Painter;  hence 
christened  Peter  Paul. 

CoELUM. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  foggy  time  of  the 
whole  year ;  a  dense  stratus  frequently  continuing  through 
the  whole  night  and  day.  Indeed,  fogs  are  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  November  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  one  effect  of  a  foggy  night  is  often  that  of  diminish- 
ing the  combustion  of  oil  in  Lamps  and  other  lights,  which 
shews  that  misty  and  damp  air  cannot  furnish  oxygen  so 
readily  as  that  which  is  clear.  We  remember,  frequently 
after  foggy  nights,  seeing  the  lamps  in  the  streets  burning 
to  a  late  hour  next  morning.  Experiments  on  the  power  of 
the  air  at  different  times  to  furnish  oxygen,  might  be  made 
with  lamps,  candles^  and  other  lights. 

Hygeia, — It  is  our  intention  in  our  different  medical 
articles,  to  intersperse  all  the  popular  useful  information 
possible  relating  to  the  care  of  health,  and  to  arrange  them 
according  to  the  time  of  year  in  which  each  becomes  par- 
ticularly applicable.  According  to  this  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, we  shall  notice  today  a  practice  which  is  frequently 
attended  with  very  bad  consequences,  and  which  prevails 
when  cold  wintry  weather  sets  in ;  namely,  tliat  of  abiding 
in  close  rooms.  The  cheerful  fire,  closed  doors,  and  drawn 
curtains  of  an  evening,  by  which  Jack  Frost  and  his  biting 
Aeolian  companions  are  kept  out,  are  admittedly  very  snug- 
means  of  rendering  our  northern  winter  agreeable ;  but 
persons  err  by  not  having  sufficient  vent  for  air  to  pass 
freely  in  and  out  of  their  apartments,  particularly  their  bed- 
rooms, by  night.  People  sit  in  draughts  in  warm  summer 
weather,  when  they  are  really  dangerous,  and  exclude  all 
air  in  winter.  The  metallic  wheels  placed  in  window  panes 
and  door  pannels,  which  whirl  round  with  the  passing- 
current,  and  are  called  Ventilators,  are  very  useful  machines ; 
as,  besides  tending  to  circulate  the  air,  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion  indicates  the  comparative  heat  of  our  rooms. 


Kobcmbcr  19.      St.  Elizabeth  Widow.      St.  Pontean 
Pope  and  Martyr.     *S'^.  Barlaam  Martyr. 

St.  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  the  Second 
King  of  Hungary  and  his  Queen  Gertrude.     She  was  born 
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in  1207,  and  died  in  1231.  She  founded  many  charitable 
and  rehgious  institutions,  and  was  assisted  in  her  devotions 
by  her  husband,  the  young  Landgrave  Lewis.'  Her  mar- 
riage only  increased  her  virtues,  and  she  lived  a  life  of 
more  austerity  than  a  Recluse,  and  spun  wool  with  her  own 
hands,  and  made  woofs  for  the  poor  of  the  Religious 
Orders.  After  the  death  of  the  Landgrave,  she  was  perse- 
cuted with  violence  and  bigotry,  and  was  turned  out  of  the 
castle  by  her  brother  in  law  Henry,  and  otherwise  ill  used. 
At  her  ill  treatment  she  only  seemed  to  rejoice,  and  one 
evening,  hearing  the  bell  sound  for  matins  at  the  church  of 
the  Franciscan  Friars,  she  went  thither,  and  implored  them 
to  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  the  trials  of  virtue  with  which  God 
had  proven  her.     See  Butlers  Lives,  xi.  329. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  Franciscan  orders.  If  the 
reader  should  desire  an  account  of  these  and  other  orders, 
they  may  be  found  in  Butler's  Lives,  and  in  a  large  folio 
French  work,  entitled,  "  liecneil  des  Costumes  des  Ordres,"  ^c. 
par  M.  Bar,  Paris,  1784.  This  work  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  coloured  engravings  of  the  costumes. 

Chronology. — Died  today,  in  1703,  in  the  Bastille,  the  celebrated 
Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  called  Masque  de  fer  by  the  French,  whose  history 
is  still  a  political  problem  that  has  not  been  solved.  See  an  account  in 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  Mask.  A  curious  novel  founded  on  this 
story  was  written  by  Mrs.  Yearsely  the  Milk  Woman  a  native  and  self- 
taught  female  genius. 

Hygeia. — Colds  and  coughs  being  still  the  most  com- 
monly prevailing  Epidemicks,  the  following  curious  alli- 
teratory  Epistle  received  from  a  friend,  who  was  prevented 
by  a  cold  from  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  music  party, 
may  amuse  the  Reader,  every  word  beginning  with  the  third 
letter  of  the  Alphabet : — 

"  Carissime, 

"  Corpore  correptus  calamitate  communi  cui 
cognomen  cold  eras  cognitos  campos  circumvagare  caven- 
dum  crediderim,  captus  contra  cupidine  citherarum  can- 
tusque,  eras,  claro  coelo,  currui  corpus  committere  conabor 
concentus  concertusque  cantantium  Claptonianos  concele- 
braturus  :  complimenta  committe  casae  capiti  cure. 

"  Currente  Calamo:'  "  C.  C." 

His  friend  replied  : — 
**  Fidentissime, 

"   Fateor    fidium    festivitate    frui    felicitatis 
fastigium  fuisse. 

"  Fideliter,  F.  F." 

"  Festinanter." 
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The  alliteration  above  alluded  to,  which  we  were  induced 
to  digress  in  order  to  give  a  specimen  of,  used  to  be  much 
more  common  in  the  last  age  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  best  mode  of  treating 
colds  and  coughs,  that  is,  by  gentle  aperient  medicines, 
keeping  well  clothed,  avoiding  draughts  of  air,  and  changes  of 
temperature,  and,  above  all,  by  taking  care  not  to  eat  much, 
but  to  drink  warm  and  diluting  drinks ;  such  as  tea,  apple 
tea,  warm  lemonade,  or  some  similar  posset. 


Hobnnbcr  20,  St.  Edmund  King  and  Martyr.  St. 
Humbert  Bishop  and  Martyr.  St.  Feliv  of  Valois 
Confessor.  ^S'^.  Bernwa?^!  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Ma.ventia  of  Ireland  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  vii.  4'-'.'.  and  sets  at  iv.  18'. 

St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  unable  to  resist  them, 
heroically  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  provided 
they  would  spare  his  subjects.  The  Danes,  however,  having 
seized  him,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  Edmund 
to  renounce  his  religion ;  but  he  refusing  to  comply,  they 
first  beat  him  with  clubs,  then  scourged  him  with  whips,  and 
afterwards,  binding  him  to  a  stake,  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  town,  where  Sigebert 
one  of  his  predecessors  had  built  a  church ;  and  where 
afterwards,  in  honour  of  his  name,  a  more  spacious  building 
was  erected,  which,  together  with  the  town,  was  named 
St.  Edmundsbury  ;  but  it  is  now  called  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Chronology. — Died,  in  1737,  Caroline  the  Queen  of  George  II.  of 
England,  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

CoELUM. — The  Fogs  of  November  are  at  this  time  often 
changed  for  boisterous  winds,  which  sweep  off  the  last  of 
the  decayed  leaves,  and  leave  the  trees  quite  bare. 

The  Saxons  called  November  Wintmonat  or  Windmonth, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  in  this  month. 
Poor  Robin  says,  in  his  Almanack  for  November,  1579. 

This  month  the  long  vacation  's  o'er, 
And  lawyers  go  to  work  once  more ; 
With  their  materials  all  provided, 
That  they  may  have  the  cause  decided. 
One  makes  a  noble  bold  defence, 
Backed  with  material  evidence. 
The  proverb  is,  one  cause  is  good 
Until  the  other  's  understood. 
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CoELUM. — Story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. — A  ship  is  said 
by  mariners  to  be  seen  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
blowing  weather,  under  the  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. She  is  never  known  to  get  into  port,  and  is  seen 
at  uncertain  periods  sailing  at  an  immense  rate  before  the 
wind,  under  full  press  of  canvas,  in  the  most  violent  gales. 
The  story  attached  to  this  appearance  is,  that  she  was  a 
merchant  ship  from  Holland,  and  that  the  captain  having 
sworn  a  tremendous  oath  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  make  the  port,  he  was  condemned,  as  a  punishment, 
together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  to  beat  about  the  sea 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  From  the  corroborated  accounts 
of  many  navigators,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
something  is  seen,  which  they  take  for  a  distant  sailing 
vessel.  It  may  be  some  atmospherical  phenomenon  that 
they  see,  and  the  imaginations  of  spectators  may  supply  the 
rest;  but  there  must  be  something  actually  seen,  as  many 
different  persons  have  testified  to  it. 

Lines  zvritten  at  the  Parsonage  of  Fornham  All  Saints,  near  to 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  1808. 

On  Fornliam's  undistinguished  plain 

Calm  ease  and  privacy  remain  ; 

And  there  alone  I  seem  to  meet 

True  Freedom's  unmolested  seat: 

There  can  my  random  Fancy  range 

O'er  lengthened  life's  scarce  noticed  change; 

And  there,  in  distant  prospect,  view 

Scenes  which  in  early  life  were  new. 

Successive  seasons  have  removed, 
By  gradual  lapse,  the  friends  we  loved. 
The  world,  grown  thin  to  us  —  around 
How  few,  how  very  few,  are  found! 

Then  wonder  not  that  Fornham's  bowers 
Give  pleasure  to  my  aged  hours; 
For  there,  and  almost  only  there, 
My  moments  pass  untinged  by  care. — D.  R. 

The  following  Lines  were  written  to  a  parish  priest  on 
his  sending  a  Drawing  of  Boconnoc  Parsonage,  with  this 
Motto, 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  : 

To  live  at  the  back  of  a  pleasant  old  grove 
Which  slopes  down  the  mountain's  steep  side, 

Enjoying  at  leisure  the  quiet  I  love, 
Job's  patience  was  never  so  tried. 
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But  should  Voitunfr  still  favours  more  ample  bestow, 

And  all  Lyiicl>'s  preferments  be  mine; 
Though  the  weight  of  the  cross*  on  my  back  she  should  throw, 

She  would  find  me  a  patient  divine. 
(Jf  temper  so  meek,  and  of  sufiering  so  long, 

Should  she  more  of  her  burthens  still  push  on. 
Imprisoned  iu  state,  surpliced  prebends  among, 

1  could  patiently  bear  a  dean's  cushion. — F. 


Nobcmber  21.     PRAESENTATIO  B.  V.  MARIAE. 

St.  Columhan   of  Ireland   Abbot  and  Confessor. 
St.  Gelasius  Pope  and  Confessor. 

CHrvONOLOGY. —  M.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes 
made  the  first  Aisrial  Voyage  today  in  a  rarefied  Air  Balloon  in  1783,  being 
the  first  year  after  the  discovery  of  Aerostation. 

CoELUM.  —  During  the  violent  gales  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  particularly  during  a  certain  unhealthy  continuance  of 
such  weather,  which  often  takes  place  in  the  winter,  we  have 
noticed  a  phenomenon  to  prevail,  which  at  all  times  of 
year  happens  before  rain  accompanied  by  wind  ;  namely, 
the  snapping  of  the  wicks  of  Candles  and  Lamps,  and  the 
growth  of  a  foul  excrescence  about  them,  called  funguses. 
Virgil  represents  the  women  at  work  by  Lamplight,  as  fore- 
knowing the  coming  weather  by  these  signs : — "  Testa  cum 
ardenle  viderent  scinti/lare  oleum  ac  putres  concrescere  fungos." 
Lights  of  all  sorts,  and  also  fires,  burn  badly  in  this  kind 
of  weather;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Lamps  burning 
before  the  Figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  have  gone  out 
prematurely,  when  their  wicks  were  found  to  be  full  of  fungi. 

Nox. —  Shakespeare  hath  well  described  the  circum- 
stances of  a  Winter's  night,  at  no  time  of  year  more  striking 
than  at  this,  when  first  that  season  beoins.  The  allusion  to 
Ghosts  at  this  time  is  very  popular,  and  we  have  before 
explained  its  probable  cause.  See  Apparitions,  in  our 
Index.  We  have  in  these  passages  shewed  the  cause  why 
Ghosts  are  said  to  appear  at  the  time  when  "  The  iron 
tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve." 

Night. 

Now  the  hungry  Lion  roars. 

And  the  WelY  behowls  the  Moon ; 
Whilst  tiie  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  foredone. 


•  The  Mastership  of  St.  Cross,  a  rich  sinecure. 
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Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  Scritchowl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That,  the  graves  ail  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  churchway  paths  to  glide. 

"  We  inscribe,  in  the  Album,  for  the  amusenient  of  such 
as  can  be  entertained  with  them,  the  following 

"  Lines  inscribed  for  a   Blank   Leaf  of  Telemachus,  and  addressed  to 
Penelope;  by  a  Blue  Stocking." 

[Tlie  Lines  are  only  a  curiosity,  from  the  very  celebrated  Authoress  frona 
whose  pen  they  emanated,  and  whom  motives  of  delicacy  prevent  the 
Editors  from  exposing.] 

To  Penelope. 

Although  so  enchantingly  fair. 

Although  such  an  Angel  you  be, 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  declare 

You  are  only  a  Devil  to  me. 

You  enslave  like  the  Tempter  my  heart, 

I  strive,  hut  in  vain,  to  get  free; 
Your  network,  composed  with  such  art. 

Soon  caught  a  poor  fellow  like  mee. 

My  powers  of  resistance  are  weak, 

While  yours  of  attraction  are  strong. 
Armed  with  steel  I  a  hiding  place  seek. 

Which  the  Loadstone  will  find  ere  it's  long. 

On  Calypso's  fair  island  then  I 

Unresisting  have  paddled  my  sails  : 
Like  a  Moth  in  the  Candle  I  fly, 

And  though  scorched  yet  the  Candle  prevails. 

Think  not  to  enslave  me,  my  fair. 

The  attempt  I  shall  make  to  get  free, 

For  Telemachus  means  to  beware 
Of  such  a  sweet  Devil  as  thee. 


Nobcmlicr  22.  St.  Cicily  Virgin  and  Martyr.  St, 
Theodoret  the  Studite  Abbot.  SS.  PhUejnon  and 
Appia. 

Old  Martinmas  Day, 

St.  Cecilia  or  Cecily  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  pagans, 
about  the  year  230.  She  was,  according  to  some  authors, 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  scalded  to  death  ; 
or,  as  others  state,  nearly  stifled  in  a  dry  bath,  and  afterwards 
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beheaded.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music,  and 
is  represented  by  RafFaele  with  a  regal  in  her  hand.  Some 
part  of  the  adoration  of  this  saint  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  tradition  that  she  was  a  skilful  musician,  and  that 
an  Angel  who  visited  her  was  drawn  from  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed  by  the  charms  of  her  melody  ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  Dryden  has  alluded,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  cele- 
brated Ode  to  Cecilia : — 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 

And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 

This  the  sweet  Saint  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear; 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire. 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire ; 

And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

It  was  after  the  change  of  religion  in  Rome,  that 
St.  Cecilia  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  as  the  legendary  Patroness  of  Music. 

Melody  or  the  sweet  flow  of  successive  sounds  is  well 
distinguished  from  Harmony  or  the  accordance  of  sounds 
together  in  different  parts,  in  the  following  sonnet.  There 
is,  for  example,  more  melody  in  Mozart's  music ;  but 
Corelli's  Muse  beats  him  altogether  in  composition  by  her 
delightful  harmonies. 

To  Music,  from  Sixtyfive  Sonnets,  S^c. 

Music,  high  maid,  at  first  essaying  drew 

Rude  sketches  for  the  ear,  till,  with  skilled  hand. 
She  traced  the  flowing  outline,  simply  grand, 

In  varied  groups  to  grace  and  nature  true; 

And  this  was  Melody. — Her  knowledge  grew. 
And,  more  to  finish,  as  her  powers  expand, 
Those  beauteous  draughts,  a  noble  scheme  she  planned; 

And  o'er  the  whole  a  glow  of  colouring  threw, 

Evening's  rich  painting  on  a  pencilled  sky. 

Tints  that  with  sweet  accord  bewitch  the  sense, 
'Twas  Harmony  :  the  common  crowd,  that  press 
Around,  prefer  the  charms  these  hues  dispense, 

As  they,  chancemingled,  on  the  pallet  lie, 
To  her  white  forms  of  undecked  loveliness. 
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On  the  Chapter  relating  to  Bells,  in  M.  Chateaubriand's 
Genie  du  Chretienisme.  — "  In  the  Genie  du  Chretienisme, 
M.  Chateo.ubriand  has  admirably  employed  the  imagination 
to  lead  revolutionary  Europe  back  again  to  a  love  of 
religion,  by  painting  Catholic  institutions  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  the  fairest  and  most  fascinating  colours. 
Among  other  things,  he  begins  his  description  of  the  holy 
temple,  by  an  Eulogium  of  Bells  employed  to  convoke  the 
faithful,  and  gives  an  animated  description  of  their  power 
of  producing  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  devout  persons 
at  once  a  similar  sentiment  of  devotion,  of  their  power  to 
terrify  the  guilty  culprit,  to  v/arn  the  wavering  Christian  of 
fleeting  time,  and  sound  the  glad  tidings  of  religious  festivity 
in  due  season.  See  Genie  du  Chr.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 ;  also  our 
November  2d  and  6th.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  bells,  as  well  as  all  music  in  churches,  was  an  excel- 
lent introduction ;  for  the  imagination  has  always  a  power- 
ful effect  on  devotion :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  religious 
fervour  has  declined  since  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  more  attention  was  paid  to  impressive  ceremonies 
and  external  ensigns  of  piety.  The  Cock  on  the  Vane  is 
still  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance,  which  in  many  countries 
no  longer  exists,  except  in  solitary  instances,  and  the 
Bells  call  to  Church,  where  philosophers  hardly  ever  go. 
The  Windows  storied  of  History,  painted  in  grave  but 
mellow  colours,  still  present  to  us  a  visible  incentive 
to  virtue  and  religion,  which  we  view  only  as  antiquarian 
curiosities ;  and  the  pious  Images  of  Saints  are  without  Can- 
dles,  as   our  own  minds  are  without  spiritual  light." — P. 

On  Distant  Evening  Bells. 

Translation. 

Hark !  now  I  hear  those  evening  bells, 
What  doleful  tales  their  music  tells, 
Of  comfort  past,  of  hours  misspent. 
Of  youth  to  sensual  vices  lent; 
Of  childish  joys  in  days  of  yore, 
Of  merry  playmates  now  no  more ; 
Of  all  that  frightful  change  of  things 
Which  each  succeeding  season  brings. 
Softly  ring  on,  melodious  peal. 
Your  soft  persuasive  strains  I  feel, 
Which  give  refreshment  to  the  soul, 
By  carolling  to  its  proper  goal. 
For  though  each  soulentrancing  knell, 
Seems  some  fair  image  lost  to  tell 
Of  love  entombed,  of  friendship  dead, 
Of  infant  hopes  for  ever  fled; 
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And  calls  to  mind  the  early  time 

When  first  I  heard  your  melting  chime, 

At  life's  and  daylight's  infant  dawn, 

When  Cocks  first  blew  the  trump  of  morn. 

And  first  I  sallied  forth  to  play, 

Free,  on  a  festive  holiday. 

Since  which  old  times,  the  silvery  head 

Of  fond  paternal  counsel  's  dead; 

The  girl  that  was  the  evening  star 

Of  youthful  passion  dwells  afar; 

The  trusty  Dog,  my  father's  pride. 

Is  swallowed  in  Time's  gulphing  tide; 

And  fierce  Erynnis  tramples  down 

Those  childish  hopes  we  now  disown. 

Yet  still,  oh  !  soft  melodious  bells, 

A  tale  of  joy  your  music  tells 

To  faithful  flocks,  assembled  here 

To  drink  of  holy  water  clear. 

For  in  the  dusky  cloister  damp, 

Where  Vigilance  hath  lit  her  lamp, 

The  white  winged  angel  Hope  appears, 

And  my  desponding  genius  cheers, 

And  says — "  Hark  !  yet  the  taneful  bells 

Are  sounding  still  their  magic  spells, 

That  quell  all  harms,  and  call  the  sheep, 

The  vigils  of  pure  Faith  to  keep; 

And  cheer  the  soul  to  hold  in  view 

For  faithful  flocks  green  pastures  new ; 

'Tis  those  fair  realms,  fair  Virtue's  seat, 

Where  kindred  souls  again  will  meet;  ' 

The  taper  steeple  points  the  way, 

Tile  Cock  upon  the  vane  doth  say. 

Then  follow  me,  not  turning  round 

To  every  blast  that  sweeps  the  ground ; 

But,  by  a  watchfulness  on  high. 

Bend  to  the  spirit  of  the  sky." 

Then  jingle  on,  ye  mellow  bells. 
Of  many  hopes  your  musick  tells. 

The  above    verses  on   bells   are   evidently    intended  to 
imitate  in  their  metre  the  rounds  of  the  octave  peal. 


Nobembtr  23.  St.  Clement  Pope  and  Martyr.  St. 
Amphilochius  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Tron 
Confessor.     St.  Daniel  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

St.  Clement  J.  was  born  at  Rome  and  was  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  that  place ;  this  see  he  held  about  sixteen  years  ; 
from  about  the  year  65  to  81.  He  was  remarkable  for 
having  written  two  Epistles,  so  excellent,  and  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  primitive  Christians,  that  the  first  was  for 
some  time  considered  canonical.     This  great  and  good  man 
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is  generally  believed  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  about  the 
year  100,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Emperor  Trajan^s 
reign.  The  legend  of  Saint  Clement  relates  that  he  was 
cast  into  the  sea  with  an  Anchor  about  his  neck  ;  and  that, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  sea  retired  from 
the  place  where  he  suffered,  though  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  discovered  a  superb  temple  of  the  finest  marble, 
which  contained  a  monument  to  the  saint.  The  sea  with- 
drew in  this  way  for  several  years,  for  seven  days  in  suc- 
cession. In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  device  of  an 
anchor  may  be  seen  in  the  various  parts  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Clement  Danes  London,  and  on  the  boundary  marks 
of  the  parish. 

Plott,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  430,  describing 
a  Clog  Almanack,  says,  "  A  Pot  is  marked  against  the  23d 
of  November,  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Clement,  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  going  about  that  night  to  beg  drink  to  make 
merry  with." 

Mr.  Brady,  in  the  Clavis  Calendaria,  8vo,  Lond.  1812, 
vol.  ii.  p.  279,  observes  that  Old  Martinmass  continues  to 
be  noticed  in  our  Almanacks  on  the  23d  of  November. 

Hecate. — We  have  frequently  alluded  to  Images  of 
Spectral  Illusion ;  of  which  an  instance  has  just  now  been 
related  to  us  by  a  person  of  undoubted  veracity. 

N.  T.  R.  about  midsummer,  1812,  walking  down  from 
London  to  a  country  house,  about  sunset,  distinctly  saw  the 
form  of  a  child  in  a  grey  cloak,  walking  collaterally  with 
him  in  a  field  but  on  the  other  side  a  thin  hedge :  the  spectre, 
for  so  it  turned  out  to  be,  passed  him,  came  out  of  the 
hedge  into  the  lane  where  he  was  walking,  and  about  twenty 
yards  before  him  gradually  changed  form  and  became  a 
column  of  greyish  vapour,  when  it  vanished.  No  particular 
event  followed  this  appearance. 

Oil  Coincidences. — It  is  a  remark  repeatedly  made,  and 
that  too  by  persons  by  no  means  superstitious,  that  more 
Coincidences  happen,  than,  according  to  the  common 
Doctrine  of  Chances,  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a 
given  time.  Though  this  is  an  assertion  difficult  of  proof, 
on  account  of  the  vague  and  undefined  character  of  what  we 
call  coincidences,  yet  every  body  is  struck  with  the  force 
of  the  observation ;  and  some  persons  have  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  mysterious  and  remote  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  falling  out  of  events  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  two 
or  more  strikingly  similar,  though,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
unconnected  events,  should  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
happen  together. 
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The  statement  of  a  few  particular  cases  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  Two  men  of  the  same  name,  but  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  were  both  tried  in  an  Eno;lish  Court 
of  Law  not  long  ago,  for  stealing  the  same  quantity  of  cheese 
on  the  same  day.  The  witnesses  were  accidentally  changed, 
so  that  those,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  in  one  case, 
were  proceeding  to  give  their  evidence  in  the  other,  and 
both  parties  must  have  escaped  punishment  had  not  the 
error  been  discovered  ;  for  the  similar  name  and  circum- 
stances of  both  the  prisoners  had  deceived  the  witnesses  as 
to  the  identity  of  each.  This  fact  was  communicated  first 
to  us  by  an  eminent  surgeon  of  London,  and  afterwards 
corroborated  by  a  learned  counsel  of  the  Chancery  bar, 
who  assured  us  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  Now 
such  a  coincidence  might  once  have  happened  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  by  what  we  call  chance,  that  is,  by  the  ordinary  falling- 
out  of  events ;  but,  that  similar  coincidences  should  every 
now  and  then  happen,  seems  contrary  to  the  law  of  proba- 
bilities. Nevertheless  we  are  daily  struck  with  Coincidences 
of  a  remarkable  nature  ;  we  think  of  a  person  whom  we 
have  never  seen  for  years,  and  read  next  day  of  his  death, 
or  perhaps  see  him  unexpectedly ;  we  are  haunted  all  day 
with  some  particular  unusual  word,  and  it  is  the  first  to 
appear  in  the  newspaper  next  morning ;  we  have  a  remark- 
able dream,  and  next  day  find  that  something  we  have 
dreamed  of  either  comes  true,  or  that  something  very  like  it 
happens.  The  above  are  less  striking  coincidences  than  the 
one  we  allude  to,  and  are  cited  as  familiar  examples  of  what 
we  mean,  when  we  use  the  word  Coincidence.  Happening 
singly  they  would  pass  nearly  unobserved,  but  happen- 
ing often,  they  are  very  impressive,  and  do  wonderfully  excite 
our  curiosity.  And  we  assert  that  coincidences  not  only 
happen  frequently,  but  that  after  one  remarkable  case,  often 
shall  many  follow,  so  that  there  is  a  coincidence  of  many 
coincidences  taking  place  in  a  train.  And  when  once  the 
attention  of  a  person  is  directed  to  them,  he  will  notice 
their  frequent  occurrence. 

In  treating  of  Spectral  Illusions,  we  observed  that  the 
popular  notion  of  Ghosts  and  other  Apparitions,  however 
apparently  fanciful  and  imaginary,  must  have  some  founda- 
tion in  nature,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  had  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  whole  world  to  their  existence. 
And  we  were  happy  in  finding  a  clue  to  their  causes  in  the 
morbid  activity  of  the  brain  in  certain  states  of  diseases, 
to  which  the  consideration  of  ocular  spectra,  and  other 
temporary  disorders  of  vision,  gradually  led  us.  See  our 
Index,  article  Apparitions. 
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But  though  the  appearance  of  these  phantoms  is  now 
explained  physiologically,  and   ceases  to  be   any  longer  a 
mystery,  yet  there  is  fearful  mystery  connected  with  their 
history,  which,  in  many  cases,  excites  in  our  minds  senti- 
ments of  something  almost   supernatural.      For   example, 
A  person   sees    the    apparition   of  a  distant   friend   slowly 
pacing  his   chamber   at   the   still  hour  of   midnight:    this 
circumstance  alone  is  not  wonderful,  medical  men  having 
discovered  that  the  sensorium  is  sometimes  spontaneously 
affected  with  imagery,  of  which  the  ordinary  perception  of 
objects  has  furnished  the  elements.      But  the  same  person 
hears   next   morning   that   his   absent   friend   is   dead,  and 
perhaps  died  at  the  hour  when  his  imagination  presented  the 
said  apparition.    Such  coincidences  as  these  seem  calculated 
to  make  unthinking  people  believe  that  the  phantom  actually 
existed  in  the  external  world,  and  that  it  were  the  ghost  of 
the  identical  person.     Neither  would  we  introduce  to  notice 
a  thing  so  liable  to  lead  back  natural  philosophy  into  the 
mazes  of  superstition,  if  we  had  not  numerous  and  indis- 
putable cases  on  record  of  this  sort.     We  wish  to  remind 
the  reader,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  whatever  pro- 
phetic use  it  may  have  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  of 
such  phantoms,  this  purpose  would  be  equally  well  answered 
whether  they  were  real  external  things,  capable  of  being 
viewed  by  bystanders,  or  were  merely  spectral  impressions, 
such  as  we  have  before  described.     The  same  argument  will 
hold  good   of  all  prophetic  visions,  v/hether  in  dreams  or 
waking.    And  the  wonderful  part  of  their  history  will  always 
be  found  to  be  their  coincidence,  or  their  connexion  with 
future  events.     We  have  already  explained  how  the  Organ 
of  Supernaturality  in  the   brain  might  predispose  to  these 
illusions,  by  its  influence  on  those  parts  of  the  brain  wherein 
the  perception  of  forms  and  colour  takes  place  :  but  no  phy- 
siology whatever  will  explain  the  several  consequences  of 
such  spectres,  which  seem  to  happen  conformably  to  some 
strange  principle  of  coincidence.     The  memorable  histories 
of  the  spectre  which  haunted  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton,  and 
foretold  the  hour  of  his  death  ;  the  Story  of  Mrs.  Veal,  related 
by  Drelincourt ;  the  Warning  Voice  to  Quarreus,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Ferriar ;  and  ten   thousand  others  which   we  have 
heard,  might  be  adduced  as  instances  of  our  assertion. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  called  Second  Sight,  and 
Fetches,  hold  their  sole  interest  and  importance  on  the 
mysterious  tenure  of  coincidence.  Deprive  them  only  of 
their  concomitances,  and  they  dwindle  down  to  mere  decep- 
tions of  the  imagination. 

It  is  notoriously   false,  though  some  have  asserted  it, 
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that  spectral  impressions  are  conformable  to  the  most  recent 
or  most  impressive  objects  of  our  thoughts ;  for  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  strange  faces  that  we  see  either  in 
dreams,  or  as  spectres  when  awake,  are  seldom  or  never 
those  of  persons  about  which  our  minds  have  been  most 
employed.  Therefore  the  Coincidences  cannot  happen  by 
the  most  obtrusive  of  our  Images  of  Thought  gradually 
obtaining  a  spurious  Objectivity,  and  appearing  as  Images 
of  Spectral  Illusion.  See  our  JDefinitions,  September  26th 
and  30th,  and  November  27th. 

Moreover  an  obscure  principle  of  coincidence  presents 
itself  to  us  in  every  thing,  and  tends  to  explain  why,  by 
many  trivial  subjects,  the  superstition  of  mankind  has  been 
excited.  The  unusual  voice,  or  the  untimely  obtrusion  of  a 
raven  or  an  owl,  has  repeatedly  been  coincidental  with 
some  misfortune,  and  hence  a  superstitious  fear  has  become 
attached  to  them.  Let  us  only  examine  nature  first,  and  be 
cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  causes,  and  we  shall 
find  that  coincidence  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  mystery 
always  attached  to  dreams,  visions,  augury,  and  omens. 
The  run  of  luck  at  games  of  chance,  the  plurality  of 
incendia  or  fires,  and  other  natural  and  artificial  phe- 
nomena, all  derive  their  interesting  character  from  coinci- 
dence ;  and  while  we  know  nothing  of  the  Final  Cause,  nor 
of  the  numerous  secondary  agents  by  which  ends  and 
designs  are  brought  to  pass,  except  what  are  revealed  by 
means  of  that  limited  organization  which  vitality  upholds, 
for  a  certain  period,  as  a  medium  whereby  the  Subject  per- 
ceives the  Object  in  certain  of  its  relations,  so  must  we 
conclude  with  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  that  there  may  be  yet 
More  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  than  we  in  our  Philosophy 
have  dreamed  of.  See  our  Pages  38,  65,  and  190 ;  also  our 
articles  under  these  days :  September  26  and  30,  October  2, 
20,   and  22,  and  November  17  and  27. 

Some  further  light  on  the  sort  of  persons  most  liable  to 
be  affected  with  spectral  phantoms  and  to  find  out  curious 
coincidences,  or,  in  other  words,  most  gifted  with  Second 
Sight  and  credulity,  is  likely  to  emerge  from  the  Society  of 
Phrenologists  now  established  in  the  Scottish  capital,  who 
are  actively  employed  in  illustrating  the  several  branches  of 
the  science,  and  are  forming  a  museum  of  phrenological  pre- 
parations ;  and  similar  societies  are  forming  themselves  in 
London  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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Nobfmbcr  24.  St.  John  of  the  Cross  Confessor. 
*S'^.  Chrysogonus  Martyr.  SS.  Flora  and  Mary 
Virgins  and  Martyrs.  St.  Cianan  or  Kenan  Bishop 
in  Ireland. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross  was  born  at  Avila  in  Old  Castile 
in  1542,  and  died  in  1591.  With  his  mother's  milk,  says 
Butler,  he  sucked  in  the  most  tender  devotion  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  was  preserved  from  many  dangers  by 
her  visible  intercession.  To  satisfy  his  devotion  to  her  he 
took,  at  21  years  of  age,  the  religious  habit  among  the 
Carmelite  Friars  of  Medina  in  1563.  After  deliberating  with 
himself  about  entering  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  he  at 
length  was  persuaded  by  St.  Teresa  to  become  one  of  the 
reformed  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  which  took  place  on 
Advent  Sunday  in  1568.  So  great  were  the  austerities  of 
those  Friars,  that  St.  Teresa  was  forced  to  exert  herself  to 
limit  them.  This  Order  was,  however,  approved  of  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  and  confirmed  by  Gregory  the  XIII.  in  1580.  See 
Butler's  Lives,  XI.  p.  404.  From  the  great  attachment  of 
this  Saint  to  the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  our  religion,  he  was 
called  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  And  from  his  fervid  and  flowery 
discourses  with  this  ensign  in  his  hand  he  made  many  con- 
verts even  in  the  wavering  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  the 
austere  religious  rites  of  early  Christianity  were  about  to 
give  place  to  the  acquisitive  and  crafty  policy  of  more  un- 
steady times. 

T.ines  on  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  by  a  modern  Poet,  whose  name 
has  escaped  our  memory ;  m  which,  however,  the  impressive  verses  are 
recorded. 

Threats  come  which  no  submission  may  assuage ; 
No  sacrifice  avert,  no  power  dispute; 
The  tapers  shall  be  quenched,  the  belfries  mute. 
And,  'mid  their  choirs  unroofed  by  selfish  rage, 
The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafy  cnge ; 
The  gadding  bramble  hang  her  purple  fruit; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  gilded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age. 
The  owl  of  evening,  and  the  woodland  fox, 
For  their  abode  the  shrines  of  Waltham  choose; 
Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 
To  stoop  her  head  before  these  desperate  shocks- 
She  whose  high  pomp  displaced,  as  story  tells, 
Ariraathean  Joseph's  wattled  cells. 

The  lovely  Nun,  submissive  but  more  meek 
Through  saintly  habit,  than  from  effort  due 

u  u 
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To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 

With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and  weak, 

Goes  forth — unveiling  timidly  her  cheek, 

Suffused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue, 

While  through  the  convent  gate  to  open  view 

Softly  she  glides,  another  home  to  seek. 

Not  Iris,  issuing  from   her  cloudy  shrine, 

An  apparition  more  divinely  bright! 

Not  more  attractive  to  the  dazzled  sight 

Those  watery  glories,  on  the  stormy  brine 

Poured  forth,  while  summer  suns  at  distance  shine. 

And  the  green  vales  lie  hushed  in  sober  light. 

Yet  some,  noviciates  of  the  cloistral  shade, 

Or  chained  by  vows,  with  undissembled  glee 

The  warrant  hail — exulting  to  be  free; 

Like  ships  before  whose  keels,  full  long  embayed 

In  polar  ice,  propitious  winds  have  made 

Unlocked  for  outlet  to  an  open  sea, 

Their  liquid  world,  for  bold  discovery, 

In  all  her  quarters  temptingly  displayed. 

Hope  guides  the  young;  but  when  the  old  must  pass 

The  threshold,  whither  shall  they  turn  to  find 

The  hospitality — the  alms,  alas  ! 

Alms  may  be  needed,  which  that  house  bestowed  ! 

Can  they,  in  faith  and  worship,  train  the  mind 

To  keep  this  new  and  questionable  road  "? 

Brumalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  festivals  called  Brumalia,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
were  celebrated  to  day;  also  on  the  14th  December,  which 
see.  From  the  ivy  crowns  and  evergreen  decorations 
used  at  the  Brumalia,  was  derived  our  custom  of  garnishing 
churches  and  houses  with  green  boughs  and  berries  at 
Christmas. 

Chronology. — Transit  of  J  in  1639. 

Flora. — Some  Fungi  still  appear :  we  see  them  here  and  there  springing 
up  in  places  where  they  are  least  expected,  and  where  they  have  perhaps 
never  grown  before.  How  do  the  seeds  come  in  such  places  ?  A  learned 
cryptogamist  once  said,  he  thought  their  Semina  floated  in  the  air,  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  clouds  and  wafted  along  with  them,  and  deposited  by 
fogs  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Quere — Is  there  any  particular  aspect  or  side 
of  Trees  more  obnoxious  to  the  growth  of  parasitical  Fungi  than  others  ? 

Hecate. — We  shall  take  our  leave  of  Ghosts  and  Sjdcc- 
tres,  so  often  alluded  to  in  this  Calendar,  (see  September 
26th  and  30th,  and  November  17th,  and  our  Index,)  with  the 
following  remark : — 

We  have  read  in  Darwin's  Zoonomia  a  comparison 
made  between  Ocular  Spectres,  such  as  muscae  volitantes, 
&c.  and  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion  or  apparitions.  Now 
they  essentially  differ  in  this,  that  Ocular  Spectra  move 
with  the  motion  of  the  eye,  whatever  may  be  the  forms  of 
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the  spectrum  on  the  retina;  hence  they  are  spectra  in  the 
eye.     But  the  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion  or  ghosts,  seem 
to  move  with  their  own  proper  motion,  like  real  persons, 
and  like  the  objects  we  see  in  dreams  ;  hence  they  are  not  in 
the  eye  itself  or  retina ;  but  they  may  take  place  in  the  brain ; 
that  is,  in  the  organs  of  form,  colour,  size,  and  so  on.     And 
over  these    organs    that  of  Supernaturality  may  exert  its 
influence.     But  we  have   already  exjDlained  the  real  cause 
of  spectres.      We    know    nothing    of    the    particular  laws 
whereby  the  special  forms  of  the  phantoms  are  regulated,  as 
they  occur  without  the  conscious  precurrence  of  the  usual 
chains  of  thought,  and  often  represent  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  forms  almost  entirely  new  to  us  ;  as  was  the  case 
with  the   remarkable   phantoms  that    haunted  Nicolai  the 
bookseller  of  Berlin,  related  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  Theory 
of  Apparitions,  page  41.     It  appears  that  some  persons  only 
see  these  spectres  once  or  twice  in  their  lives,  and  that  only 
during  diseases :  others  are  continually  harassed  by  them, 
and  often  mistake  some  one  consistent  spectre,  which  fre- 
quently comes  and  converses  with  them,  for  their  Guardian 
Angel.     In  proportion,  however,  as  the  phantom  gains  on 
the   credulity    of  the   patient    who    beholds    it,  the    latter 
approximates  towards  insanity ;  and  we  suspect  that  mad- 
men often  see  and  credit  the  existence  of  these  apparitions, 
the   inflammatory  state  of  their  brain  being  favourable  to 
such  hallucinations.     According  to  the  organization  of  the 
brain  of  the  individuals,  the  spectres  are  either  horrifying  or 
delightful;  they   partake    of  the  character  of  the  patient's 
mind,  because  the  Organs  of  Form,  of  Colour,  and  others 
which  produce  them,  are  influenced  variously  by  the  Organs 
of  Fear,  of  Supernaturality,  of  Hope,  and  so  on.     We  have 
known  instances  where  the  antiphlogistic  measures  resorted 
to  with  success    have  been  viewed   by  the  patient,  when 
recovered,  as  positive  evils,  having  forcibly  torn  from  him 
some  perpetual  and  pleasing  illusion.     See  our  October  2d. 
Such  patients  have  exclaimed,  with  Horace,  pol  me  occidistis 
amici! — for  to  them  the  spectres  destroyed  by  the  medicine, 
together  with  the    insane   belief  attendant  on  them,  were 
really    mentis   gratissimus    error.      See    Horace's    excellent 
description  in  Epist.  II.  ii.  140.      See  also  Apparition  in 
our  Index, 

Frightful  Spectrum. — The  late  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  used  to  relate  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
Abbe  Pilori  at  Florence,  who  incurred  a  tremendous  spec- 
tral disorder  in  consequence  of  a  surfeit  of  mushrooms  he 
one  day  ate.    These  fungi,  not  digesting,  disturbed  his  brain, 
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and  he  saw  the  frightful  and  appalling  forms  of  scorpions 
continually  before  his  eyes  for  a  length  of  time. 

This  brings  to  our  minds  yet  another  observation  with 
regard  to  spectra.  Besides  the  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion 
described,  persons  who  are  somewhat  delirious  from  fever 
are  apt  to  give  to  half  distinguished  forms,  in  a  darkish 
chamber,  the  most  frightful  imaginary  shapes.  This  is  a 
disorder  distinct  from  that  of  seeing  Phantoms.  A.  Y.R.  a 
child,  being  ill  of  fever,  saw  some  bulbous  roots  laying  on 
a  table  in  the  room,  and  conceived  them  immediately  to  be 
scorpions ;  nor  could  any  thing  convince  her  of  the  contrary, 
and  they  consequently  were  removed  out  of  the  room  to 
relieve  her  terrors. 

False  Voices  and  Sou7ids. — A  familiar  instance  of  decep- 
tion is  exemplified  in  the  false  voices  which  some  persons 
hear  calling  them,  faintly  in  common,  but  so  as  to  deceive  for 
a  moment.  When  this  false  perception  of  sound  concurs 
with  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion,  a  formidable  imitation  of 
reality  is  maintained. 


Xobtmber  25.       St.  Catherine    Virgin   and   Martyr. 
St.  Erasmus  or  Elme  Bishop  and  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  vii.  49'.  and  sets  at  iv.  11'. 

St.  Catherine  the  virgin  and  martyr  was  born,  according 
to  her  legend,  at  Alexandria,  and  of  so  wonderful  a  capacity, 
that  having,  in  305,  disputed  with  fifty  heathen  philosophers, 
she  converted  them  all  to  the  true  faith.  For  this  offence, 
the  Emperor  Maxentius  caused  her  to  be  instantly  cast  into 
prison.  Here,  by  her  eloquence  and  learning,  she  converted 
the  Empress  and  one  of  the  principal  generals  of  Maxentius. 
This  so  enraged  the  Emperor,  that  he  ordered  her  to  be 
tortured  with  four  cutting  wheels  in  which  were  saws  uf 
iron,  sharp  nails,  and  sharp  knives ;  the  wheels  turned  one 
against  another,  and  thus  the  saws,  knives,  and  nails  met. 
She  was  so  tied  to  one  of  the  wheels,  that  the  other,  being 
turned  the  contrary  way,  her  body  might  be  torn  in  different 
places  with  the  sharp  instruments  :  she  was  afterwards 
beheaded.  The  Catherine  V/heel,  used  as  a  sign  to  public 
houses,  and  as  a  name  for  pinwheels — a  sort  of  artificial 
fireworks,  derived  their  origin  from  this  instrument  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  St.  Catherine  is  usually  represented  with  a  large 
wheel  by  her  side.  From  a  corrupted  pronunciation  of 
St.  Catherine's  Wheel,  came  the  common  sign  of  the  Cat 
and  Wheel  at  public  houses  and  shops. 
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CoF.LUM. — Autumnal  appearances  are  increasing,  and 
occasional  gales  of  wind  and  interchanges  of  nipping  frost 
hasten  the  approaching  winter.  The  following  passage  in 
Isaiah  seems  to  allude  to  the  wintery  garb  of  Nature : — 

The  earth  monrneth  and  languisheth ;  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  withereth 
away  ;  Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness;  and  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  off  their 
fruits. — ISAIAH,  xxiii.9. 

Soon  shall  we  be  compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  poet,  in 
reference  to  this,  generally  speaking,  gloomy  season, 

Tliat  time  of  year  thou  mayest  in  me  behold, 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
On  those  wild  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruined  quires,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

November,  however,  has  its  bright,  as  well  as  its  dark 
side.  "  It  is  now,"  observes  a  pleasing  writer,  before 
quoted,  "  that  the  labourer  is  about  to  enjoy  a  temporary 
mitigation  of  the  season's  toil.  His  little  store  of  winter 
provision  having  been  hardly  earned  and  safely  lodged,  his 
countenance  brightens,  and  his  heart  warms,  with  the  antici- 
pation of  winter  comforts.  As  the  day  shortens,  and  the 
hours  of  darkness  increase,  the  domestic  affections  are 
awakened  anew  by  a  closer  and  more  lengthened  converse ; 
the  father  is  now  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his  family  ;  the 
child  is  now  once  more  on  the  knee  of  its  parent ;  and  she,  in 
whose  comfort  his  heart  is  principally  interested,  is  again 
permitted,  by  the  privileges  of  the  season,  to  increase  and  to 
participate  his  happiness.  It  is  now  that  the  husbandman 
is  repaid  for  his  former  risk  and  anxiety — that,  having  waited 
patiently  for  the  coming  harvest,  he  builds  up  his  sheaves, 
loads  his  waggons,  and  replenishes  his  barns."  It  is  now 
that  men  of  study  and  literary  pursuit  are  admonished  of  the 
best  season  suited  for  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  the  snug 
fireside  in  an  armed  chair,  during  a  long  winter's  evening, 
with  an  entertaining  book,  is  a  pleasure  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  There  is  something,  too,  very  pleasing  in  the 
festivals  which  are  now  approaching,  and  which  preserve  the 
recollection  of  olden  time. 


INfobcmtJtr  2G.  St.  Peter  Bishop  and  Martyr.  *S'/. 
Nicon  Confessor.  St.  Sylvester  GozzoUni  Abbot. 
St.  Conrad  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Chronology. — In  the  year  1703,  on  tliis  day,  began  the  tremendous 
wind,  so  memorable  for  the  extent  of  its  mischief  among  shipping;  indeed, 
every  wliere  in  this  part  of  Europe,  both  by  land  and  sea,  so  that  it  was 
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distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Storm  of  1703.     See  City 
Remembrancer,  vol.  ii.  page  43  to  187. 

Erynnis.  —  The  punishment  of  fatal  revenge  and 
murders  of  the  worst  class  with  death  is  preserved  in  all 
states,  even  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  founded  on  the  passage 
in  Genesis,  ix.  6.  IVhoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  mem  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.  But  how  can  we  interpret  literally  the 
context  which  precedes  it :  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth 
shall  be  vieat  for  you.  Even  the  green  herb  have  I  given 
you,  all  things.  3.  Butjiesh^  with  the  blood  thereof,  which  is 
the  life  thereof,  ye  shall  not  eat.  4.  Ayid  surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require :  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  zdll  I 
require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man:  at  the  hand  of  every  man's 
brother  will  I  require  the  life  of'  man.  5.  How  shall  we 
understand  at  the  hand  of  every  beast'l  Kaj  ya§  ro  u/xetb^ov 
aifjux,  rav  i^ux^v  u/xav  s«  %£<fOf  5ravTwv  rccv  dnfiuv  BH^-mmoi,  auTo. 

Hecate.  —  Hideous  Faces.  —  In  the  celebrated  John 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  is  an  account  of  two 
familiar  Diseases  of  the  Imagination.  1.  The  jingling  of 
some  rhyme  or  verse  in  the  head  all  day  to  one's  great 
annoyance.  2dly.  The  passing  by  of  some  hideously  ugly 
faces  of  various  sorts  before  one  at  night  in  bed.  The  latter 
is  a  spectral  disorder,  and  approaches  towards  the  Image 
of  Spectral  Illusion,  described  September  30th  ;  but  is  much 
fainter,  and  we  still  hold  some  sort  of  controul  over  it.  These 
faces  occur,  probably,  because  the  human  face  is  what  most 
engages  our  organ  of  perception  of  forms.  See  October 
20th  and  22d.  The  spectres  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
wall  like  stars  or  interchanges  of  lozenges,  squares,  checques 
or  patterns  of  calico,  in  endless  profusion  and  variety.  See 
December  28. 

Flora.  —  The  scented  Coltsfoot  Tussilago  fragruns,  in  very  mild 
weather  begins  to  blow  about  this  time,  and  erects  its  sweetly  smelling 
blossoms,  while  its  old  leaves  are  rotting  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  few  plants  that  constitute  the  true  hybernal  Flora.  We  have  noticed 
this  plant  as  in  blow  on  the  1st  of  January,  which  it  often  is;  for  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  open.  The  next  species  in 
succession  that  flowers  with  us  is  the  white  Coltsfoot,  which  flowers  at  the 
end  of  January;  then  the  common  yellow  Coltsfoot  in  March:  and  lastly, 
the  large  Butterbur,  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  But  the 
present  species,  and  the  white  one,  are  the  only  two  that  can  be  called 
hybernal. 

In  mild  weather  many  Plants  remain  in  flower,  which  either  blow  all  the 
year,  as  Stock8,Wallflowers,  Groundsell,  Daisies,  and  Dead  Nettle,  or  those 
which  belong  to  other  Seasons,  and  remain  in  flower,  as  the  Musk  flower, 
the  Leopardsbane,  the  Marigold,  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  others.  But 
though  we  enjoy  flowers  in  winter,  from  their  coming  at  a  dreary  season,  yet 
they  want  the  luxuriance  and  fullness  which  distinguishes  them  in  Spring; 
and  a  bright  flower  or  two  here  and  there  have,  perhaps,  rather  a  melancholy 
appearance,  when  surrounded  by  the  dead  or  dying  harme  of  other  Plants. 
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Farewell  to  Autumn  and  her  yellow  bowers, 

Her  waning  skies  and  fields  of  sallow  hue ; 
Farewell,  ye  perishing  and  perished  flowers, 

Ye  shall  revive  when  vernal  skies  are  blue. 
But  now  the  tempest  cloud  of  Winter  lowers, 

Frosts  are  severe,  and  snowflakes  not  a  few; 
Lifting  their  leafless  boughs  against  the  breeze, 

Forlorn  appear  the  melancholy  trees. 

CoELUM. — The  weather  at  this  time  is  usually  mild  and 
wet,  with  fogs  ;  we  have,  however,  an  occasional  interchange 
of  frosts.  On  some  occasions  a  kind  of  weather  occurs  now 
which  happens  every  now  and  then  during  the  course  of  all 
the  winter  months.  The  air  becomes  perfectly  calm,  the  sky 
clouded  and  dark,  without  much  mist  below,  and  the  ground 
gets  dry.  Not  a  leaf  stirs  on  the  trees,  and  the  sounds  of 
distant  bells,  and  other  sounds  and  noises  are  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  just  as  they  are  on  other  occasions  before  rain. 
The  thermometer  is  often  from  45°  to  52°.  The  barometer 
rises  to  set  fair  and  remains  steady,  and  the  current  of  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  either  goes  straight  upright  into  the  air  in 
a  vertical  column,  or  inclines  so  little  with  the  breath  of  air 
as  to  indicate  sometimes  one  wind  and  sometimes  another. 
At  this  time  the  crowing  of  the  Cocks,  the  noise  of  busy 
Rooks  and  Daws,  which  feed  in  flocks  in  the  meadows,  and 
fly  at  morning  and  eventide  in  flocks  to  and  from  their  nests, 
the  music  of  distant  singing,  and  the  strokes  of  the  church 
clocks  and  chimes  are  heard  for  miles,  as  if  carried  along  under 
the  apparent  sounding  board  of  the  clouds  above.  Even  the 
voices  of  persons  are  heard  at  a  vast  distance,  all  being 
hushed  around.  This  sort  of  weather  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  White  of  Selborne,  in  some  verses  which  we  have 
already  quoted  in  the  Perennial  Calendar,  January  20,  p.  23. 
At  the  moment  we  are  now  writing  the  same  sort  of  weather 
prevails,  and  has  so  continued  for  near  a  fortnight ;  during 
which  time  the  Dor  Beetle  has  been  on  the  wing  of  an 
evening. 


Xobember  27.  St.  Majcimus  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  James  Martyr.  St,  Maharsaphor  Martyr. 
St.  Virgil  of  Ireland  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Secundin  Bishop  in  Ireland. 

Hoc  7nense  Inferiae  fiehant  Gallis  defossis  et  Graecis  in  foro  Boario. 
Pint.— Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — We  observed  a  phenomenon  today,  which,  as  it  may  often 
occur,  we  shall  notice.  We  observed  some  large  stubble  fields,  on  which 
weeds  were  growing,  apparently  covered  with  some  white  flowers,  which  at 
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this  dreary  time  of  year  surprised  us :  on  a  closer  examinatiou,  what  we 
took  to  he  flowers  turned  out  to  be  the  little  round  and  white  puffs  of  the 
Common  Groundsel  Senecio  vulgaris,  which,  having  flowered  in  thousands 
in  the  field  during  the  late  mild  weather,  were  now  in  seed  and  covered 
the  field,  unshaken  by  any  wind  during  this  calm  season.  The  Aster 
tardiflorus  still  remains  in  flower. 

On  the  indefinite  Period  called  Cockcrow .  —  Cockcrow  is 
vulgarly  used  for  the  early  dawn  of  the  day,  but  there  are 
many  circumstances  so  remarkable  in  the  crowing  of  this 
bird  that  it  demands  particular  attention  ;  for  Cocks,  besides 
crowing  at  daybreak,  seem  to  have  crowing  matches  at 
different  times  of  the  night;  and  the  ancients  regarded 
these  as  happening  at  or  about  certain  particular  hours, 
and  called  thein  night  watches.  See  December  24  of 
this  Calendar,  where  we  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
Alectrophone. 

Of  the  Departure  of  Ghosts  at  Cockcrow. 

They  say  the  wandering  powers,  that  love 

The  silent  darkness  of  the  night, 
At  cockcrowing  give  o'er  to  rove, 

And  all  in  fear  do  take  their  flight. 

The  approaching  salutary  morn, 

The  approach  divine  of  hated  day, 
Makes  darkness  to  its  place  return. 

And  drives  the  midnight  ghosts  away. 

They  know  that  this  an  emblem  is, 

Of  what  precedes  our  lasting  bliss. 

That  morn  when  graves  give  up  their  dead 

In  certain  hope  to  meet  their  God. —  Bourne. 

The  Cock  crows  and  the  morn  grows  on, 
When  'tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone. —  Butter. 

•  The  tale 

Of  horrid  Apparition  tall  and  ghastly 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new  opened  grave ;  and,  strange  to  tell ! 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  Cock. — Blair. 

The  traditions  of  all  ages  appropriate  the  appearance 
of  spirits  to  the  night.  The  Jews  had  an  opinion  that  hurtful 
spirits  walked  about  in  the  night.  The  same  opinion  obtained 
among  the  ancient  Christians,  who  divided  the  night  into 
four  watches,  called  the  evening,  midnight,  and  two  morn- 
ing cockcrowings.     See  December  24. 

The  opinion  that  spirits  fly  away  at  cockcrow  is  certainly 
very  ancient,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  the  Christian  poet 
Prudentius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  a  tradition  of  common  belief. 
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Bourne  very  seriously  examines  the  fact,  whether  Spirits 
roam  about  in  the  night,  or  are  obliged  to  go  away  at  Cock- 
crow :  first  citing  from  the  Sacred  Writings  that  good  and 
evil  angels  attend  upon  men  :  and  proving  thence  also  that 
there  have  been  apparitions  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  these  can  ordinarily  have  been  nothing  but 
the  appearances  of  some  of  those  angels  of  light  or  dark- 
ness :  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  either 
the  ghosts  of  the  damned  or  the  happy,  either  the  soul  of  a 
Dives  or  a  Lazarus,  returns  here  any  more."  Their  ap- 
pearance in  the  night,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  linked  to  our 
idea  of  apparitions.  Night,  indeed,  by  its  awfulness  and 
horror  naturally  inclines  the  mind  of  man  to  these  reflec- 
tions, which  are  much  heightened  by  the  legendary  stories 
of  nurses  and  old  women. 

That  the  ancients  counted  the  watches  of  the  night  by 
Cockcrowings  we  have  abundant  proof.  See  December  24. 
So  in  King  Lear,  "  He  begins  at  Curfew,  and  walks  till  the 
first  Cock."  Again,  in  The  Twelve  Mery  Jestes  of  the 
Widow  Edith,  1573  :— 

The  time  they  pas  merely  til  ten  of  the  clok, 
Yea,  and  I  shall  not  lye,  til  after  the  first  Cok. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that 
they  were  carousing  till  three  o'clock  : — 

The  second  Cock  has  crow'd, 


Tlie  curfew  bell  has  toU'd;   'tis  three  o'clock. 

Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundreth  Pointes  of  good  Husbandrie, 
makes  this  point  clear : — 

Cocke  cruweth  at  midnight  times  few  above  six, 
With  pause  to  his  neighbour  to  answer  betwix : 
At  three  aclocke  thicker,  and  then  as  ye  know. 
Like  all  in  to  niattens  neere  day  they  doo  crowe. 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yer  day, 
They  utter  their  language  as  well  as  they  may. 

We  have  noticed  that  during  the  still  dark  weather, 
which  often  happens  about  the  Brumal  Solstice,  Cocks  often 
crow  all  day  and  night ;  and  hence  the  superstition  that  they 
crow  all  night  on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity,  They  begun  to 
crow  during  the  darkness  of  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Sept.  4, 
1820.  And  it  seems  that  crepusculum  is  the  sort  of  light  in 
which  they  crow  most. 

The  unseasonable  crowing  of  Cocks  was  reckoned  ominous, 
particularly  as  prophesying  the  event  of  wars.  It  is  from  the 
known  courage  of  this  bird  in  combat,  that  he  was  sacred  to 
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Mars,  and  was  called  o  tou  Afsoj  noTTog  by  Aristophanes. 
The  Gallicantus  presaged  the  victory  of  Themistocles.  The 
feasts  AxmT^vuvm  ayuv  were  called  so  from  this  event,  and 
were  celebrated  by  fighting  Cocks.  And  a  victory  of  the 
Boeotians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  was  also  said  to  be  fore- 
told by  the  Cocks.  See  Researches  about  Atmospheric 
Phenomena,  3d  edit.  p.  306  ;  also  our  Index,  articles  Cock- 
crowmg,  Alectrophone,  and  Nightivatches. 

In  Brand  by  Ellis,  vol.  i.  we  find,  *'  Vanes  on  the  tops 
of  steeples  were  anciently  made  in  the  form  of  a  Cock,  called 
from  hence  Weather  Cocks,  and  put  up,  in  papal  times,  to 
remind  the  clergy  of  watchfulness."  "  In  summitate  crucis 
quae  companario  vulgo  imponitur,  galli  galUnacei  effugi 
solet  figura,  quae  ecclesiarum  rectores  vigilantiae  admo- 
neat."     Du  Cange,  Glossary. 

"  I  find  the  following  on  this  subject  in  *  A  Helpe  to 
Discourse,'  12mo,  Lond.  1633  : — 

'  Q.  Wherefore  on  the  top  of  Church  Steeples  is  the  Cocke 
set  upon  the  Crosse,  of  a  long  continuance  ? 

*  A.  The  flocks  of  Jesuits  will  answer  you.  For  instruc- 
tion :  that  whilst  aloft  we  behold  the  Crosse  and  the  Cocke 
standing  thereon,  we  may  remember  our  sinnes,  and  with 
Peter  seeke  and  obtaine  mercy;  as  though  without  this 
dumbe  Cocke,  which  many  will  not  hearken  to,  untill  he 
crow,  the  Scriptures  were  not  a  sufficient  larum.' 

"  The  following  occurs  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shake- 
speare, vol.  vi.  p.  242  :— '  The  inconstancy  of  the  French 
was  always  the  subject  of  satire.  I  have  read  a  Dissertation 
written  to  prove  that  the  Index  of  the  wind  upon  our  steeples 
was  made  in  form  of  a  Cock,  to  ridicule  the  French  for  their 
frequent  changes.' — Johnson. 

"  A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January  1737,  vol.  vii. 
p.  7,  says,  '  Levity  and  inconstancy  of  temper  is  a  general 
reproach  upon  the  French.  The  Cock  upon  the  steeples,  set 
up  in  contempt  and  derision  of  that  nation  on  some  violation 
of  peace,  or  breach  of  alliance,  naturally  represents  these  ill 
qualities.'  This  derivation,  however,  seems  to  be  as  illiberal 
as  it  is  groundless  and  absurd. 

"  In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
vol.  i.  p.  105,  we  read,  '  29  January  1723-4,  Mr.  Norroy, 
Peter  Le  Neve,  brought  a  Script  from  Gramaye,  Historia 
Brabantiae,  Bruxell.  p.  14,  shewing  that  the  manner  of  adorn- 
ing the  tops  of  Steeples  with  a  Cross  and  Cock,  is  derived  from 
the  Goths,  who  bore  that  as  their  warlike  ensign*  "—Brand  by 

Ellis. 

Milton  has  alluded  in  his  customary  beauty  of  language 
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to  the  nightwatcbes  proclaimed  by  tbe  Cock,  in  tbat  scene 
in  Comus  where  the  two  brothers,  in  search  of  their  sister, 
are  benighted  in  a  forest : — 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars ;  and  thou,  fair  Moon, 

That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison, 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 

And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 

In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades  ; 

Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 

With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rushcandle  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  longlevelled  rule  of  streaming  light ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  Cynosure.     Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barred  that  happiness,  miglit  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes. 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops, 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  Cock 

Count  the  Nightwatcbes  to  his  feathery  dames, — 

'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering, 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 


Nobember  28.     St.  Stephen  the  younger  Martyr, 
St.  James  Confessor. 

Hygeia. — We  were  much  struck  with  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Abernethy,  that  numerous  kinds  of  local  diseases,  which 
for  a  long  time  had  remained  unimproved  by  various  topical 
applications,  had  yielded  to  the  effects  of  a  few  grains  of  the 
Blue  Pill  and  a  vegetable  diet  drink  taken  internally;  and 
that  in  general  local  remedies  are  of  less  avail  even  in  ulcers, 
tumours,  and  sores  of  any  description,  than  alterative  medi- 
cines are.  Since  we  have  seen  these  observations,  many 
years'  experience  has  convinced  us  of  their  truth,  and  the 
facts  they  relate  to  are  explanable  on  this  principle  There 
is  so  great  a  sympathy  between  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
the  constitution  at  large,  that  any  disorder  of  the  former 
affects  the  latter  immediately  by  sympathy,  and  rouses  into 
action  all  those  morbid  tendencies  in  the  body  which  long 
continued  unhealthy  habits  had  predisposed  it  to.  Moreover, 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  blood  as  it  is  called, 
mainly  depends  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  our 
diet;  and  the  vain  pretensions  of  animal  chemistry,  which 
asserts  that  the  matter  of  digested  nutriment  is  the  same  in 
every  individual  whose  digestion  is  good,  are  refuted  at  once 
by  the  fact,  that  a  vegetable  diet  produces  both  temporary 
as  well  as  lasting  changes  of  a  beneficial  nature  on  the 
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human  body  at  large.  Although  in  some  persons  accus- 
tomed to  animal  food,  the  diet  of  vegetables  at  first  produces 
a  few  inconveniencies,  yet  the  intellect  always  becomes 
clearer,  the  mind  more  powerful  and  capable  of  more  con- 
tinued action,  the  secretions  purer,  and  the  painful  symptoms 
of  bodily  and  local  diseases  greatly  abated  :  these  are  its 
first  effects.  Remotely,  a  spare  diet,  made  up  chiefly  of 
herbs  and  grain,  frees  the  body  from  many  constitutional 
diseases,  renders  the  healing  of  wounds  more  certain  and 
easy,  improves  the  teeth,  gums,  and  the  eyesight,  and  in 
general  affords  to  the  whole  animal  machine  an  additional 
and  more  permanent  guarantee  against  derangement,  which 
ordinary  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
gives  us  in  a  limited  and  temporary  degree.  On  a  similar 
principle  we  must  explain  the  surprising  benefit  derived  in 
cases  condemned  by  medical  men  as  hopeless,  from  the 
vegetable  syrups  and  infusions  which  the  country  people 
have  known  from  time  immemorial,  of  which  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  witness  some  most  extraordinary  instances. 

Medical  men,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  see  some  of  the 
most    reputed    and    powerful   drugs    fail  to    cure  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  and  many  diseases  of  the  constitution,  wonder  at 
the  obstinacy  of  those  who,  rejecting  the  aid  of  the  Physician, 
persevere  in  taking  Alehoof  tea,  infusions  of  Balm,  of  Chervil, 
of  Sarsaparilla,   syrups  of  Coltsfoot,   and   other   vegetable 
drinks,  zihich  the  kind  hospitable  zconds  provide.     But  long 
experience,  which   beggars  medical   hypothesis,    has    esta- 
blished their  reputation,  and  we  have  seen  their  good  effects, 
and  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  them  before  inquiry  had 
furnished  us  with  a  clue  to  their  mode  of  operating.     They 
seem  in  fact  to  possess  a  power  of  quieting  irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  almost  immediately,  and  by  degrees  of 
correcting  the  state  of  the  fluids  in  general,  and  thus  have  a 
twofold  dominion  over  diseases  which  spring  up  in  disor- 
dered and  corrupt  constitutions  in  consequence  of  irritation 
induced  in  the  digestive   organs.     Abstinence,   by    render- 
ing  the   digestion  of  what  little   food  we  take   the   more 
perfect,  has  a    similar   effect.     It   seems  that   formerly  in 
Europe,  when  mankind  lived  mostly  on  flesh,  these  vegetable 
drinks  were  more  necessary  and  more  in  vogue ;  but  their 
use  at  present  is  too   much  neglected  :   if  introduced  into 
pharmacy,  we  believe  they  would  be  much  more  beneficial 
by  their  safe  and  certain  mode  of  curing  diseased  habits  of 
body,   than   the  precarious  and  more  rapid  methods  now 
sought  for  in  calomel  and  the  mineral  medicines  in  general. 
They  constitute  the  ntedicina  simplex  which  instinct  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  in  the  infancy  of  science,  which  successive 
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generations  have  improved  on,  and  whicli  the  excellent  and 
practical  observations  of  Mr.  Abernethy  and  his  school  of 
medicine  have  revived  and  confirmed  in  these  our  later  days. 
Closely  connected  with  the  above  doctrine  is  the  ques- 
tion of  diet  in  general ;  and,  after  a  long  and  painful  experi- 
mental inquiry  into  the  effects  of  different  sorts  and  combi- 
nations  of  food    on    the   health,    we    are    convinced   with 
Dr.  Lambe  that  a  light  and  vegetable  regimen,  with  abstinence 
from  wine  and  fermented  liquors,  is  the  best;  and  though 
from  want  of  habit  it  may  not  agree  with  the  stomach  at  first, 
but  produce  torpor  of  the  bowels  and  languor  of  body  in 
general,  yet  so  great  is  the  additional  security  against  the 
attacks  of  disease  and  the  premature  encroachments  of  old 
age,  produced  by  this  regimen,  that  it  is  worth  while,  even  in 
those  few  constitutions  wliere  it  does  not  agree  at  first,  to 
persevere  till  habit  reconciles  them  to  its  lesser  degree  of 
stimulus,  for  the  sake  ultimately  of  enjoying  its  beneficial 
effects.    For,  independently  of  the  consideration  of  present 
disease,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, the  susceptibility  of  action  varies  inversely  as  the 
application  of  the  stimulus  ;  and  that  though  we  know  little 
of  the  nature  of  the  vital  fountain,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being  prematurely  exhausted, 
and  a  decay  of  the  body  actually  anticipated  by  the  use  of 
repletion  and   stimulating  food,  accompanied  with   all    the 
multiform  diseases  which  occur  in  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
plicated animal  machine,  gradually  put  to  death  by  fluctuat- 
ing and  unnatural  means,  instead  of  a  slow  and  natural  decay. 
So  that  the  physician  as  well  as  the  moralist  has  reason  to 
commend  the  ancient  proverbial  saying  of  David,  that  bettcj- 
is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  the  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith . 

We  by  no  means  intend  by  these  reflections  to  beguile 
the  reader  into  any  notion  that  such  diet  and  medicines  as 
we  have  described  are  a  panacea  for  all  complaints.  We  are 
desirous  not  to  divert  him  from  inquiring  into  the  numerous 
causes  of  disease  to  be  sought  for  in  the  complicated  nature 
of  man's  brain  and  nervous  system,  acting  in  a  thousand 
ways  on  the  circulation  and  body  at  large.  Anger  will  in- 
flame, fear  will  paralyze,  hope  and  faith  stimulate,  and  despair 
enfeeble  the  vital  energies  of  our  frame,  and  thus  the  mind 
can  influence  the  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebral 
system,  more  powerfully  in  man  than  in  other  animals. 
Epidemical  disorders  also  must  in  all  constitutions  have  a 
certain  influence ;  but  a  sound  and  unirritated  constitution 
is  the  best  guardian  of  the  health  against  their  malign  in- 
fluence; and  while  we  acknowledge  the   power  of  such  a 
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diet  and  medicines  as  tend  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
we  should  not  overlook  certain  causes  of  disease  which 
Virgil  has  emphatically  coupled  with  repletion  in  that  memo- 
rable passage  in  which  he  infers  that  cattle  are  not  exempt 
from  epidemics,  although  free  from  these  abuses  : — 

Atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi 


Munera  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  repostae, 
Froiidibus  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbae 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquid!  atque  exercita  cursii 
Fluniina,  nee  sonanos  abrumpit  cura  salubres. 


tNobtmhcr  29.  St.  Saturninus  Bishop  and  Martyr. 
St.  Saturninus  Martyr.  St.  Radbad  Bishop  and 
Confessor. 

Chronology. — Mortimer  Earl  of  March  executed  in  1330. 

Utility  mid  Pleasure. — Popular  language  has  in  most  ages 
affected  to  value  the  useful  more  than  the  delightful, 
as  they  are  distinguished  in  ordinary  discourse.  Never- 
theless etymology,  that  grand  scrutineer  of  the  genealogy 
and  power  of  human  ideas,  will  not  bear  us  out  in  this 
opinion.  Utility  is  that  which  we  use  or  employ  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  some  end.  Now,  as  the  end  of  all  human 
energy  is  the  achievement  of  pleasure  in  some  form  or  other, 
so  the  useful  may  be  defined  to  be  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  delightful.  To  prefer,  therefore,  that  which  is  useful  to 
that  which  is  pleasing  is  to  prefer  the  means  of  pleasure 
to  its  fruition,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
These  reflections  were  suggested  by  our  noticing  a  certain 
maudlin  and  puritanical  mode  of  considering,  or  of  affect- 
ino-  to  consider,  all  our  enjoyments  with  reference  to  some 
real  or  imagined  ulterior  utility,  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  since  the 
unhappy  times  of  the  parliamentary  war;  but  of  which 
Asiatics  have  no  idea  in  the  daily  indulgence  of  an  ennobled 
sensuality  on  a  magnificent  scale.  To  undervalue  amuse- 
ment— sheer  and  unconnected  amusement — is  both  unphilo- 
sophical  and  immoral.  To  divert  the  mind  from  evil  brood- 
ings,  and  help  it  forward  in  the  business  of  life,  is  the  natural 
function  of  amusement.  And  the  gloom  of  a  protestant 
Sunday  in  large  towns,  which  drives  the  philosopher  to  the 
retirement  of  his  garden,  and  the  illiterate  into  solitary  vice 
and  mischief,  so  far  from  being  an  incentive  to  virtue  and  piety, 
is  as  it  were  a  dark  pall  drawn  over  the  features  of  religion. 
The  cold  and  deathlike  hand  of  the  Reformation  is  visible  in 
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the  dull  and  disgusting  alehouse  scenes  of  a  drunken  Sunday- 
afternoon  in  Holland,  Britain,  and  the  North  of  Germany, 
coupled  with  closely  shut  up  shops  and  empty  theatres, 
whose  muses  seem  already  numbered  with  the  dead  ;  while 
in  France,  Ireland,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  an  addi- 
tional fervour  of  devotion  at  church  is  followed  in  the  even- 
ing by  festive  hilarity  and  professed  amusement.  The  poor 
are  sober  and  happy,  because  they  have  diversions  to  engage 
their  attention  and  expand  their  animal  spirits,  and  the  har- 
mony of  multitudes  assembled  to  please  and  be  pleased  is 
every  where  conspicuous. 

In  viewing  the  sordid  vices,  and  swill  insolence,  of  a 
sabbath  night  among  the  British  plebeians,  with  their 
concomitant  quarrels,  arising  as  they  do  from  that  mistaken 
custom  which  excludes  the  mechanic  from  amusement  on 
the  only  day  on  which  he  can  enjoy  it,  the 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum 

is  apt  to  force  itself,  however  ungratefully,  on  the  mind 
of  the  most  devout  observer ;  while  the  prospect  of  service 
rendered  to  God,  coupled  with  pleasure  afforded  to  man,  on 
Sundays  and  fetes  in  France,  elevates  our  notions  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  framed  and  adapted  the  institutions 
of  Christianity  to  human  nature.  For  no  one  can  have 
observed  mankind  and  be  ignorant  that  those  institutions  are 
always  the  most  influential  on  the  conduct,  which  most  power- 
fully appeal  to  the  sentiments  and  passions,  and  with  which 
the  greatest  number  of  pleasing  thoughts  are  associated. 
And  it  is  on  a  Catholic  festival  that  we  see  rendered  in 
unison  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  towards  men.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  puri- 
tanical dulness  and  gloomy  hypocrisy  may  view  such 
gorgeous  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  amusements  which 
follow,  as  substituting  outward  show  for  spiritual  sincerity ; 
but  the  philosopher  who  knows  the  close  connexion  between 
the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  who  views  religion  as 
a  solace  rather  than  as  an  object  of  terror,  will  take  more 
liberal  views  of  institutions  which  once  gave  laws  to  the 
whole,  and  which  now  are  venerated  in  three  fourths  of 
civihzed  Europe — institutions  which  were  dictated  by  the 
sound  and  irrefragable  policy  of  the  early  saints  and  fathers 
of  the  church ;  who  have  left  in  thfeir  venerable  writings  traces 
of  the  most  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  who,  by  the  control  that  they  obtained  over  the 
conduct  of  men  during  the  most  barbarous  ages  of  the  world, 
proved,  what  even  heathen  philosophy  taught  of  old,  that 
Omne  tiilit  puncttim  qui  miseuit  utile  dulci,  in  other  words, 
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that  he  has  achieved  all  that  is  requisite  in  moral  polity  who 
can  blend  the  means  of  obtaining  and  organizing  a  virtuous 
population  with  the  most  alluring  and  innocent  pleasure  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible. 

We  mean  not  to  pass  any  encomiums,  nor  to  cast 
any  reflections,  on  the  essential  points  of  difference  of  any 
religious  community  whatever,  but  merely  to  expose  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  bad  policy  of  making  any  institution 
gloomy,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  faith  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  consolidate  and  give  effect  to. 

On  a  ruined  Abbey  covered  with  Ivy  and  Cobwebs. 

At  non  immerito  velavit  aranea  fanum. 
Cum  paries  sparso  sanguine  tincta  fuit. 

Whylome  each  trustie  priest  at  early  call 

Of  matin's  belle  at  prayer  was  alway  founde, 
And  eke  his  flocke,  greymantled  pilgrimmes  all, 
Sought  niorninglie  the  churches  hallowed  grounde  ; 
And  when  the  vespers'  laruui  gaii  to  sounde 
Ageu  poured  forth  to  praise  by  tapir  light; 
And  sacred  nieniorie  keepes  the  holie  round 
Of  yearlie  vigils  for  each  saint  beside. 

Faith,  Hope,  aud  Charitie  did  ever  there  abide. 

But  Discord  came  and  blew  her  trumpe  of  woe, 

And  trod  our  holie  altars  to  the  dust, 

Destroyed  the  fane,  and  bred  the  fiercest  foe 

Of  deadlie  hatred,  and  of  wordlie  lust ; 

llypocrasie  then  spread  her  masking  crust 

O'er  Faith,  and  priestlie  Pride,  with  craftie  eye, 

Stalk'd  in  at  vestry  door  by  gold  ycurst. 

She  slew  the  heavenborn  virtue  Charity, 
And  Hope  rested  alone  her  claims  on  tythe  and  fee. 

Then  down  the  temple  felle,  in  ruined  plight. 
Each  mangled  window  now,  each  turret  high, 
Gives  lodgement  for  the  illfaced  owl  of  night, 
Or  crowkiiig  crowes,  or  bats  that  flitten  bye ; 
The  sacred  stone  out  of  the  walle  doth  crie 
Against  the  heretics  dismayed  all. 
While  the  old  spire,  upraised  to  the  skie, 
Still  bears  the  Cocke  of  watchfulness  to  call 

The  faithful  few  who  dread  the  like  calamitie. — Mag.  Miscel. 

L'Avanfagede  la  Chretianisme.  —  Parmi  les  grands  avan- 
tao-es  de  la  religion  Catholique,  c'est  ne  pas  le  son  moindre, 
qu'elle  fournit  une  reponse  positive  et  satisfactoire  a  des 
questions  les  plus  difficiles  et  metaphysiques  que  mille  fois 
I'imasination  de  I'homme  se  propose  a  resoudre.  Ce  n'est 
])as  possible  d'eviter  la  question  naturelle — D'oii  suis-je? 
Qui  a  fait  le  monde  ?  Quelle  est  la  destination  de  I'ame  ? 
Quelle  espece  de  changement  arrive  a  I'instant  de  la  mort  ? 
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La  religion  donne  les  reponses  propres  a  toutes  ces  questions. 
La  nature  est  la  voix  de  Dieu,  et  la  Revelation  ses  lois.  S'il 
faut  penser,  il  faut  avoir  aussi  des  reo;les  pour  la  direction  de 
nos  idees,  la  regulation  de  nos  imaginations. 


Xobcmbcr  30.  St.  Axdrew  Apostle.  -.V.V.  Narses 
and  others  Martyrs.  SS.  Sapor  and  Isaac  Bishops, 
Mahanes,  Abraham,  and  Simeon  Martyrs. 

St.  Andrew  was  the  son  of  James  a  fisherman  at  Beth- 
saida,  and  w^as  younger  brother  of  Peter.  He  was  condemned 
to  be  crucified  on  a  cross,  of  the  form  of  an  X ;  and,  that  his 
death  might  be  more  lingering,  he  was  fastened  with  cords. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  was  instituted  by  Achaius, 
King  of  Scotland,  in  787,  restored  by  James  V.  1540,  revived 
by  King  James  IL  in  1687,  and  reestablished  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703.  It  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  twelve 
brethren  or  knights,  making  in  the  whole  thirteen,  and  four 
oflicers.  The  star  is  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  coat  or 
cloak,  and  consists  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  of  silver  embroi- 
dery, with  rays  going  out  between  the  points  of  the  cross ; 
on  the  middle  a  thistle  of  gold  and  green  upon  a  field  of 
green,  and  round  the  thistle  and  field  a  circle  of  gold,  having 
on  it  the  following  motto,  in  green  letters  :  Nemo  me  impitne 
lacessit,  '  No  man  provokes  me  with  impunity.'  The  badge  or 
J€wel  is  worn  pendent  to  a  green  riband  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  tied  under  the  arm.  It  consists  of  the  image 
of  St.  Andrew,  with  the  cross  before,  enamelled  and  chased 
on  rays  of  gold,  the  cross  and  feet  resting  upon  a  ground  of 
enamelled  green;  and  on  the  back  enamelled  on  a  green 
ground,  a  thistle  gold  and  green,  the  flower  reddish,  with 
the  above  motto  round  it.  The  collar  consists  of  thistles 
and  sprigs  of  rue  interspersed,  and  from  the  centre  is  sus- 
pended the  image  of  St.  Andrew ;  the  whole  of  gold 
enamelled. 

Luther,  in  his  Colloquia,  part  i.  p.  233,  says,  that  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the  young  maidens  in  his  country 
strip  themselves  naked ;  and,  in  order  to  learn  what  sort  of 
husbands  they  shall  have,  they  recite  the  following  prayer: 
Deus,  Deus  meus,  O  Scnicte  Andrea  effice  nt  bonum  pium  ac- 
(piiram  virum ;  hodie  mild  ostende  qualis  sit  cui  me  in  uxorem 
dncere  debet. 

Barnaby   Googe,    in    the    translation    of   IVaogeorgus's 

X  X 
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Regnum  Papisticum,  fol.  55,  probably  alludes  to  some  such 
observances  : — 

To  Andrew  all  the  lovers  and  the  lustie  wooers  come, 
Beleeving,  through  his  ayde,  and  cerlaine  ceremonies  done, 
While  as  to  him  they  presentes  bring,  and  conjure  all  the  night, 
To  have  good  lucke,  and  to  obtaine  their  chiefe  and  sweete  delight. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xviii.  p.  359, 
Dudingston  parish,  county  of  Edinburgh,  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh a  little  more  than  a  mile,  we  read,  that  many  of  the 
opulent  citizens  resort  thither  in  the  Summer  months  to 
solace  themselves  over  one  of  the  ancient  homely  dishes  of 
Scotland,  for  which  the  place  has  been  long  celebrated. 
The  use  of  singed  sheeps'  heads  boiled  or  baked,  so 
frequent  in  this  village,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  the  sheep  fed  on  the  neighbouring 
hill  for  the  market,  removing  the  carcases  to  town,  and  leaving 
the  head,  &c.  to  be  consumed  in  the  place. 

Singed  sheeps'  heads  are  borne  in  the  procession  before 
the  Scots  in  London  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  vol.  ii.  p.  757,  speaking 
of  the  parish  of  Easling,  says,  that  "  On  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
November  30,  there  is  yearly  a  diversion  called  Squirril 
hunting  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  when  the 
labourers  and  lower  kind  of  people,  assembling  together, 
form  a  lawless  rabble,  and  being  accoutred  with  guns,  poles, 
clubs,  and  other  such  weapons,  spend  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  in  parading  through  the  woods  and  grounds,  with 
loud  shoutings ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  demolishing  the 
Squirrils,  some  few  of  which  they  kill,  they  destroy  numbers 
of  Hares,  Pheasants,  Partridges,  and  in  short  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  breaking  down  the  hedges,  and  doing  much 
other  mischief,  and  in  the  evening  betaking  themselves  to 
the  alehouses,  finish  their  career  there,  as  is  usual  with  such 
sort  of  gentry."  This  practice  is  kept  up  in  many  parts  of 
Sussex. 

Andraeae  amatores  vulgo  turbaeque  procorum 
Dona  ferunt,  creduntque  illius  numine  dextro, 
Praestigiisque  aliis  tacita  sub  nocte  peractis 
Spem  rectam  fore,  seque  frui  re  posse  cupita. 

Hospin.  de  Orig.  Fest.  Christianorum,  fol.  152  b. 

Advent.  —  The  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
now  celebrated,  and  the  nearest  Sunday  to  this  time  is 
called  Advent  Sunday.  See  Moveable  Feasts  in  our 
Index.     The  following  lines    of  Barnaby  Googe   seem  to 
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relate  to  popular  customs   which  took   place   about    this 
period : — 

Three  weekes  before  the  day  whereon  was  borne  the  Lorde  of  Grace, 
And  on  the  Thiirsdaye  boyes  and  girls  do  runne  in  every  place, 
And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  blovves  and  lustie  snaps, 
And  crie,  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  not  borne  as  yet  perhaps. 
And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  houses  dwell, 
A  happie  yeare,  and  every  thing  to  spring  and  prosper  well : 
Here  have  they  Peares,  and  Plumbs,  and  Pence,  ech  man  gives  willinglee, 
For  these  three  weeks  are  always  thought  vnfortunate  to  bee : 
Wherein  they  are  afrayde  of  sprites  and  cankred  witches  spight, 
And  dreadful!  devils  blacke  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefest  might. 

FuRiA. — On  Suicide. — Selfmurder  when  premeditated  in 
cold  blood  is  a  crime,  but  it  often  arises  in  other  instances  from 
partial  insanity.  Suicide  is  often  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  some  painful  idea  entertained  with  anxiety  and  a 
morbid  degree  of  force,  often  compels  at  length  the  patient 
to  dispossess  himself  of  it  by  the  only  means  left  him,  that 
of  destruction.  Some  have  destroyed  themselves  from  the 
fear  of  death  and  its  imaginary  consequences  ;  which  may 
seem  at  first  a  paradox,  but  is  nevertheless  true.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  morbid  dread  of  some  imaginary  evil  often  becomes 
so  irksome  and  painful  that  the  unhappy  subject  is  propelled 
to  rid  himself  of  it  by  suicide.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
how  much  suicide  often  depends  on  nervous  disorders  than 
the  illusive  perceptions  which  often  precede  it,  and  which 
in  some  instances  become  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. 
Persons  imagine  they  hear  the  voices  of  their  own  guardian 
angels  inciting  them  to  the  deed,  and  sometimes  even  see 
them  in  imagination  as  images  of  spectral  illusion.  See 
Sept.  30,  and  our  Index,  article  Apparition. 

We  knew  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  daily  came  in 
from  the  garden,  saying,  that  a  voice  called  him  to  the  water. 
He  was  afterwards  found  drowned  in  the  pond.  Madame 
de  Stael  has  exhausted  her  imagination  in  scribblinsc  a  tissue 
of  nonsense  Sur  la  Suicide,  which  is  not  however  devoid  of 
entertainment,  though  it  is  without  method  or  philosophy. 
And  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  incorporated  a  very  useful  chapter 
on  Suicide  in  his  observations  on  the  Physiological  System, 
London,  1815;  now  better  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Phrenology. 

Equation  of  Time  for  November. 

M.  s. 

Nov.  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial   subtract  16  14 

Gth,    16  11 

nth,    15  48 

16th,    .►•^ 15  3 

21st,     13  57 

26th,    12  32 
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Of  Selfadjmthig  Snnd'wh. — It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
small  and  portable  Sundials  have  lately  been  constructed 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Porter,  and  are  now  sold  in 
many  shops  in  London.  These  instruments  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  magnetic  needle  underneath,  so  that,  wherever 
they  be  placed,  the  gnomon  will  point  due  North,  and  thus 
the  Dial  will  be  properly  situated  for  the  Sun,  by  magnetic  in- 
fluence. These  have,  therefore,  been  denominated  self- 
adjusting  Sundials. 
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i^tcember  1 .     .S'^.  Eligius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  vii,  57'.  and  sets  at  iv.  3'. 

Chronology. — Henry  I.  died  at  St.  Denis  le  rorment  near  Rouen 
in  1135. 

Leo  X.  died  in  1521.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  the  arts  were  at 
tlieir  meridian.  He  found  greater  talents  than  he  employed,  and  greater 
works  commenced  tlian  he  completed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  llaflaello,  performed  their  greatest  works  before  the  accession  of  Leo  X.; 
Bramante  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate;  and  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  shared  none  of  his  favours.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  glorious  "  age  of  Leo,"  so  much  spoken  of, 
was  not  created  by  his  patronage,  but  rather  the  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Yet  this  pontiff  must  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  merit  that  justly  belongs  to  him.  He  drew  together  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  formed  eminent  schools;  and  he  did  much  in 
promoting  the  art  of  printing,  then  of  incalculable  importance  to  literature. 

CALENDAE. — Fortunae  muUebris  festum. — Rom.  Cal. 

FoRTUNA. — We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
Fortune,  or  the  secret  power  which  directed  the  lot  and  desti- 
nies of  mortals,  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  among  the 
ancients,  and,  like  other  deities,  occupied  a  considerable  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar:  while  the  philosophers  derided  the 
notion  of  personification  altogether,  the  priests  fanned  the 
flame  of  superstition  for  interested  purposes;  and  men  of 
common  sense  and  of  business  followed  their  own  occupations 
and  let  the  world  alone.  This  has  been  pretty  much  the 
case  in  every  age  and  every  country  of  the  world.  Every 
system  of  theology,  whether  polytheistical  or  unitarian,  has 
found  enemies.  Aristophanes  was  the  Voltaire  of  Greece ; 
and  Juvenal  passed  off  as  many  sidewind   satires   on   the 
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Roman  Gods  as  a  certain  modem  poet  of  our  times  does 
now  on  the  religions  of  Europe.  When,  however,  the 
Roman  satirist  said, 

Nullum  numen  habes  si  sit  Prudentia,  quamvis 
Te  tacimus  Foituua  deain  coeloque  locamus, 

he  overshot  his  mark  ;  for  there  is  no  fact  more  notoriously 
true,  than  that,  take  what  pains  we  will  to  follow  Prudence 
and  her   counsels,  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from    those 
sudden  reverses  of  fortune  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against;  and  that  fatality  has  made  even  those  men 
superstitious    who   have   possessed    strong   and   intelligent 
minds  on  all  other  subjects,  and  has  given  Fortune  a  more 
extensive  dominion  and  a  longer  reign  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  other  divinities  who  were  her  former  companions 
in  the  Pagan  Heaven.     Great  warriors,  and  mariners  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  more  prone  to  worship  Fortune  and  the 
Fates  than  philosophers  ;  because  they  are  habitually  exposed 
to   more   violent    impressive   and  unexpected    vicissitudes, 
which  have  inspired  them  with  notions  of  Fatalism ;  while 
philosophers,  studying  in  secure  retreats,  in  the  gardens  of 
colleges,  or  in  their  own  quiet  chambers,  have  had  time  to 
contemplate  on  subjects  of  a  speculative  nature  more  closely, 
and  have  seen  that  the  particular  destiny  or  lot  of  mortals, 
which  appoints  to  each  man  a  course  to  run  and  a  time  to  die, 
cannot  be  separated  from  Philosophical  Necessity  in  general, 
which  ascribes  all  things  to  an  inevitable  source  of  causes. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,   however,    no    superstition   is   more 
popular  and  universal,  under  some  form  or  other,  than  that 
which  relates  to  good  and  evil  luck,  to  destiny,  and  to  Fortune. 
And  this  belief  is  in  every  country  accompanied  by  a  belief 
in  certain  ominous  tokens  of  the  particular  luck  of  indivi- 
duals, which  are  variously,  and  under  ten  thousand  modifica- 
tions, ascribed  to  some  half  conceived  secret  agents,  by  people 
of  every  known  religion  and  country.     Certain  extraordinary 
Coincidences,  and  the  run  of  luck  at  cards  and  games  of 
chance,  and  the  strange  way  that  things  often  fall  out  in 
combinations,  have  contributed  to  perpetuate  this  notion  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  divinity  celebrated  today  by 
one  of  her  surnames,  that  of  Feminine,  will  outlive  the  other 
gods  and    goddesses,  whose  power,   when    once    seriously 
questioned,  is  lost  for  ever.      For  there  seems  to  be  this  re- 
markable circumstance   in  the  history  of  superstitions,  that 
the  same  superstition  never  prevails  more  than  once,  and 
being  once  overthrown  is  gone  from  the  world  for  ever.     So 
that  the  philosopher,  who  bowed  to  a  dilapidated  statue  of 
Jupiter,  and  said,  "  Ah !  it  will  be  your  turn  again  some 
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day !"  was  wrong,  and  offered  unwarranted  consolation  to  the 
discarded  god.  The  physical  speculations  on  the  elements 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  records 
are  lost  in  the  night  of  history,  gave  rise  to  the  personified 
polytheism  of  Aegypt,  which  was  transferred  to  Greece,  and 
by  degrees  introduced  under  modifications  into  Rome.  At 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  change  of  religion,  the  statues 
of  the  Heathen  Gods  were  exchanged  for  the  pious  images  of 
Catholic  Saints ;  but  though  the  latter  may  wane  away,  the 
former  will  never  be  restored  ;  at  least  all  historical  facts  are 
against  it. 

To  return  to  Fortune:  we  may  observe  that, like  the  others, 
her  fabled  genealogy  makes  her  out  to  be  related  to  those 
other  powers  with  which  luck  and  the  lot  of  men  is  naturally 
most  apt  to  be  associated ;  as  Fate  for  example,  the  sea  and 
its  uncertain  dangers,  and  so  on.     All  her  emblems  too  are 
representative  of  the  evolution  of  unforeseen  chances.     She 
rides  a  rapid  wheel  blindfolded,  or  is  represented  trampling 
unweetingly  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  careless  and  the 
provident,  the  rich  and  the  poor.     She  is  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus  according  to  Homer,  of  one  of  the  Parcae  accord- 
ing to  Pindar.     In  Achaia  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  her  feet.     In  Boeotia 
she  had  a  statue  which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus 
the  god  of  riches  in  her  arms  :  to  intimate  that  Fortune  is  the 
source  whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.     Bupalus  was  the 
first  who  made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the  people  of  Smyrna, 
and  he  represented  her  with  the  polar  star  upon  her  head, 
and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  hand.     The  Romans  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  her,  and  had  no  less  than  eight  different 
temples  erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.     Tullus  Hostilius 
was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance it  is  easily  known  when  her  worship  was  first  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans.   Her  most  famous  temple  in  Italy 
was  at  Antium,  whither  presents  and  offerings  were  regu- 
larly sent  from  every  part  of  the  country.     Fortune  has  been 
called  Pherepohs  the  protectress  of  cities,  and  Acrea  from 
the  temple  of  Corinth  on  an  a«po?  or  eminence.    She  was  called 
Praenestina  at  Praeneste   in   Italy,  where    she  had  also   a 
temple.     Besides  she  was  worshipped  among  the  Romans 
under    different    names,    such    as    Female   Fortune,   Virile 
Fortune,  and  Equestrian  Fortune.     For  more  particulars  see 
our  observations  on  April  1st,  p.  150.     See  also  June  11, 
and  Horace's  celebrated  Ode  to  Fortune,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  April  the  6th,  p.  164. 

With  regard  to  the  omens  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  they 
have  been  believed  in  at  all  periods,  and  are  often  referable 
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to  the  abuse  or  misconception  of  certain  real  prognostics. 
Augury,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  good  and  bad  signs,  may- 
be referred  to  some  ancient  perception  of  obscure  causes 
existing  in  nature,  though  so  much  misused  afterwards.  To 
accidental  Coincidences  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  the  faith 
in  the  vain  prophecies  of  reposed  Visions  and  Dreams, 
and  the  ominous  importance  of  certain  natural  things,  as 
the  appearance  of  Owls  and  other  Birds  and  Animals,  which 
even  to  the  present  day  terrify  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world,  and  whose  signs  have  been  reduced  to  a  system. 

Lunar  Superstitions  regarding  Luck. — It  is  said  in  Wilt- 
shire to  be  unlucky  to  look  at  the  New  Moon  first  through 
a  window.  The  Days  of  the  Moon,  and  their  particular 
omens,  have  been  well  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Virgil. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  mentioned  by  Mungo  Parke,  that  the 
Mandingo  Nations  of  Africa  have  similar  superstitions,  and 
say  a  short  prayer  to  the  New  Moon. 

The  ancient  superstition  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers,  where  a  man  is  related  to  have  been  punished 
with  death  for  picking  up  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

CoELUM. — Atmospherical  Refraction. — The  Power  of  the 
Atmosphere  to  disperse  the  Rays  of  Light  in  their  Passage, 
and  the  effects  of  this  Dispersion  on  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, though  long  known,  are  circumstances  which 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  Tables  of  Refraction 
calculated  for  application  to  the  Catalogues  of  Stars,  have 
been  founded  on  this  general  fallacy,  tihat  they  have  been 
made  General  Tables,  and  have  been  composed  on  the  false 
presumption  that  they  would  apply  universally;  whereas,  in 
fact,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  Table  of  Mean  Refraction 
for  each  Observatory.  The  Dispersive  Power  of  the  At- 
mosphere varies  in  different  places,  as  well  as  at  different 
times ;  and  the  partial  or  otherwise  erroneous  application 
of  the  General  Tables  of  Mean  Refraction  has  led  to  many 
anomalous  and  absurd  results  in  Astronomy.  Moreover, 
the  Light  of  certain  Stars  being  differently  composed  from 
that  of  others,  their  apparent  place  in  the  Heavens  requires 
a  different  correction,  in  order  to  determine  their  real 
place.  Some  Stars  are  composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  more  refrangible  colours  than  others :  thus  Aldebaran, 
Arcturus,  and  Betalgeus,  have  more  of  the  red  rays ; 
Sirius,  Procyon,  and  Lucida  Lyrae,  more  of  the  blue ;  and 
the  Prismatic  Spectra,  which  these  said  several  Stars  pre- 
sent in  a  dispersive  lens  will  be  found  to  accord  with  their 
ordinary  appearance  in   this  respect.     Antares,  again,  has 
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more  red  rays  than  many  Stars  have,  and  also  exhibits  in  a 
more  prominent  degree  that  extraordinary  alternation  of 
colour  in  the  alternate  twinkling,  than  other  Stars.  Some 
Stars,  again,  have  more  of  the  yellow  rays.  And  this  diver- 
sity in  the  composition  of  the  light  of  the  Stars,  causes 
them  not  only  to  appear  of  a  different  colour  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  to  produce  severally  in  the  prismatic  lens  a  prodi- 
giously different  sort  of  Spectrum :  for  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  Star  must  depend  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  primi- 
tive coloured  rays  are  compounded. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
Planets  which  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  Sun  ;  for 
different  planets  seem  to  be  of  different  colours,  both  when 
seen  with  the  naked  eyes,  and  when  viewed  in  the  prism : 
thus,  Jupiter  appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat  greener  light, 
when  viewed  at  the  same  time  with  Sirius.  And  Jupiter 
presents  a  most  remarkable  prismatic  spectrum  in  the 
lens,  as  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Lee  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Society.  Mars  is  much  redder,  and  Venus 
whiter  in  colour.  Now,  as  Planets  have  no  light  of  their 
own,  we  must  suppose  the  difference  in  their  apparent 
colour  to  arise  from  their  different  Powers  to  absorb  and 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
imperfectly  dispersive  mirrors  :  and  whether  this  property 
results  from  their  dense  bodies  themselves,  or  from  the 
dispersive  power  of  their  several  Atmospheres,  cannot  be 
easily  determined.  Again :  certain  Stars  have  more  inten- 
sity of  light  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  size  than  others. 
Some  Stars  are  brilliant  and  white,  others  dull  white,  others 
red,  others  yellow,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  found,  that  when  the  Bright  White  Stars  are 
viewed  in  the  Prismatic  Lens,  they  exhibit  much  of  the 
beautiful  Violet,  and  other  more  refrangible  colours ;  of 
which  Sirius  furnishes  the  most  brilliant  instance.  The  Dull 
White  Stars  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  green  light ;  the  Red 
Stars  shew  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  most  refran- 
gible rays,  and  present  a  red  Spectrum. 

Jupiter  shews  but  little  green  in  the  spectrum,  though 
he  appears  greenish  when  compared,  as  viewed  with  the 
naked  eyes,  with  Sirius.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  also  the  Moon, 
exhibit  nearly  all  the  colours  in  the  Spectrum,  as  seen  in 
a  Prismatic  Lens.  Mars  has  but  few  of  the  most  refrangible 
ravs.  We  have  not  observed  Mercury ;  but  Mr.  Lee,  in  a 
Paper  lately  read  at  the  Society,  states  that  he  is  found 
very  deficient  in  the  more  refrangible  rays,  and  that  Saturn 
has  most  of  the  mean  rays. 

When  viewed  near  the  horizon,  Stars  as  well  as  Planets 
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present,  in  a  certain  degree,  all  the  above  phenomena  in 
ordinary  telescopes;  and,  even  without  any  glasses,  at  all 
times,  great  differences  may  be  found.  All  the  above  cir- 
cumstances must  cause  a  difference  in  the  corrections  to  be 
made  to  each  Star,  or  Planet,  by  means  of  the  application  of 
Refraction  Tables. 

Another  very  remarkable  Phenomenon  is  the  permuta- 
tion of  colour  of  certain  Stars  when  near  the  horizon,  which 
appears  in  their  alternate  twinklings.  See  our  Calendar 
for  January  16,  where  a  Paper  was,  in  the  hasty  composition 
of  this  work,  accidentally  cited  verbatim  from  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  instead  of  being  written  out  and  revised. 

Till  all  the  above  circumstances  are  duly  considered, 
and  till  Tables  of  Mean  Refraction  are  made  out,  conformed 
to  each  Longitude  and  Latitude,  Altitude  and  Climate,  the 
results  will  never  be  correct.  The  great  diversity  in  the  power 
of  the  atmosphere  to  refract  certain  light  at  difierent  times,  is 
observable  in  the  various  colours  exhibited  by  Clouds  on  dif- 
ferent occasions;  sometimes  by  the  colouring  power  of  the 
Clouds  themselves,  but  oftener  from  the  Sun's  light,  simply 
reflected  by  the  Clouds,  being  coloured  by  the  dispersive 
power  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes.  A  sudden 
change,  for  example,  from  golden  yellow  to  crimson  or 
red,  often  suddenly  takes  place  on  the  first  falling  of  Dew- 
about  Sunset.     See  Phil.  Mag.  for  1824. 

It  seems  owing  to  some  Stars  being  duller  in  light  than 
others  that  they  became  the  soonest  obscured,  by  the 
condensing  of  the  sky  into  cloud  before  rain ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  two  small  Stars  of  the  Aselli  in  the  Constella- 
tion of  the  Crab,  of  whose  peculiar  prognostic  so  much  is 
said  by  Aratus.  The  Pleiades  are  remarkably  brilliant  for 
their  size.  One  should  expect  that  the  light  of  different  Stars 
would  produce  differences  in  the  coloured  halos  seen  some- 
times to  surround  them. 

We  have  otherwhere  noticed  the  Double  Spectrum  of  the 
Moon  in  laminated  States  of  the  Atmosphere,  like  the  double 
refraction  in  the  Spar. 


Btcemkr  2.     St.  Bibiana  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

Chronology.— Napoleon  Buonaparte  crowned  Emperor  of  France  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  1804,  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 

Battle  of  Austerlitz  in  Moravia,  in   1805. 

Died  in  1805,  aged  69  years,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Forster,  Rector  of 
Boconnoc  and  Bradoc,  of  Chenehayes  St.  Michael,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Denys, 
and  Vicar  of  Chenehayes,  all  in  the  County  of  Cornwall.     He  was  edui 
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cated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  raan  equally 
distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  liberality,  as  for  his  wit  and  meta- 
physical acuteness  of  intellect,  and  a  prodigious  store  of  classical  and 
general  knowledge.  From  choosing,  however,  to  live  a  life  of  celibate 
retirement,  he  acquired  some  of  those  eccentricities  of  character,  which 
most  learned  men  are  apt  to  fall  into  when  secluded  from  the  world.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  1177. 

CoELUM.  —  Winter  may  be  now  considered  as  having 
set  in ;  and  it  often  happens  that  we  have  violent  Winds 
about  this  time,  which  sweep  off  the  few  remaining  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Oaks 
and  Beeches,  leave  the  Woods  and  Forests  nothing  but  a 
naked  assemblage  of  bare  boughs.  December  thus  robbing 
the  Woods  of  their  leafy  honours,  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Horace,  in  his  Epod.  xi. : — 

Hie  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti 

fnachi^  furere, 
Sylvis  honorem  decutit. 

Winter's  delights  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
while  here  we  are  describing  some  of  its  roughest  weather, 
since  this  Season  is  often  erroneously  depicted  as  being 
almost  devoid  of  charms.  Millions  of  poets  and  novelists 
have  descanted  on  the  delights  of  blooming  Spring,  and 
have  described  the  pleasure  of  cooling  shades  in  Summer, 
and  of  the  fruits  or  the  sports  of  mellow  and  glowing 
Autumn ;  but  Winter's  comforts  are  almost  unsung  and 
unheeded.  Picture  to  yourself,  however,  gentle  reader,  one 
of  those  blusterins:  nicrhts  which  we  often  have  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  a  tremendous  gale  from  south  west,  with 
rattling  rain,  threatens  almost  the  demolition  of  every  thing 
in  its  way  :  but  add  to  the  scene  the  inside  of  a  snug  and 
secure  Cottage  in  the  Country, —  the  day  is  closed,  the 
fire  made  up  and  blazing,  the  curtains  drawn  over  a  barri- 
cadoing  of  window  shutters  which  defy  the  penetration  of 
Aeolus  and  all  his  excarcerated  host ;  the  table  is  set  for 
Tea,  and  the  hissing  Urn  or  the  Kettle  is  scarce  heard  among 
the  fierce  whistling,  howling,  and  roaring  produced  alter- 
nately or  together  by  almost  every  species  of  sound  that 
wind  can  produce  in  the  chimneys  and  door  crannies  of  the 
house.  There  is  a  feeling  of  comfort,  and  a  sensibility  to 
the  blessings  of  a  good  roof  over  one's  head,  and  a  warm 
and  comfortable  hearth,  while  all  is  tempest  without,  that 
produces  a  peculiar  but  real  source  of  pleasure.  A  cheerful 
but  quiet  party  adds,  in  no  small  degree,  to  this  pleasure. 
Tv/o  or  three  literary  friends  sitting  up  over  a  good  fire  to 
a    late    hour,   smoking,   perhaps,   and   interchanging   their 
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thoughts  on  a  thousand  subjects  of  mystery,  —  the  stories 
of  Ghosts  —  and  the  tales  of  olden  times,  —  may  perhaps 
beguile  the  hours  of  a  stormy  night  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, with  more  satisfaction  than  they  could  a  Midsummer 
evening  under  the  shade  of  trees  in  a  garden  of  Roses 
and  Lilies.  And  then,  when  we  retire  to  bed  in  a  room 
with  thick  woollen  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  a  fire  in 
the  room,  how  sweet  a  Lullaby  is  the  piping  of  the  Gale 
down  the  flues,  and  the  peppering  of  the  Rain  on  the  tiles 
and  windows  ;  while  we  are  now  and  then  rocked  in  the 
house  as  if  in  a  cradle  ! 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  scene  of  devastation 
which  appears  in  the  morning,  when,  taking  our  rounds  to 
see  what  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  night,  a  display  of 
levelled  Palings,  broken  Chimney  Pots,  Plants  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  giant  limbs  of  prostrate  and  huge  Trees 
on  the  ground,  present  to  us  a  melange  of  things  in  ruin 
which  can  hardly  be  described.  The  Sturdy  Oak  is  seldom 
blown  up :  it  withstands  the  tremendous  gales  which  beat 
the  Poplar,  the  Cedar,  or  the  tall  Elm  to  the  earth,  and 
reminds  us  of  an  allusion  to  its  giant  strength,  in  the  late 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley's  Lines  to  Science,  where  he  sup- 
poses her  beguiled  into  the  power  of  Priestcraft  in  the 
middle  ages  by  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  but  possessing 
innate  strength  enough  to  weather  the  Storm: — 

O  Science !  fairest  of  Heaven's  officers, 

Thus  hast  thou  lain  through  the  wild  waste  of  ages, 

Trampled  beneath  the  saintly  Virgin's  feet, 

Whose  beauty  foiled  resistance,  till  too  late, 

And  her  fell  weight  was  pressed  upon  thy  vitals. 

Now  every  movement  of  her  limbs  brings  torture. 

Staining  the  Cross  with  blood;  yet  steadfast  thou. 

Wreathing  in  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 

Mocks  at  the  scornful  tyrant's  wreaking  vengeance : 

Even  as  the  Giant  Oak  or  Massy  Beech 

Weathers  the  conflict  of  the  midnight  Storm 

With  Stem  quite  motionless,  intent  anon 

To  spread  new  trophy  leaves  to  Summer  Suns. 

We  cannot  praise  Mr.  Shelley's  Poetry  for  its  versifi- 
cation, but  his  imagery  is  always  splendid,  and  his  style 
bold.  The  fate  of  Galileo  incarcerated  by  mistaken  zealots 
for  propagating  scientific  truth,  illustrates  our  Poet's  appa- 
rent meaning. 
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iSmmbn  3.  St.  Francis  Xavier  Apostle  of  the  Indies 
Confessor.  St.  Bir'mus  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Sola  Hermit.  St.  Lucius  King  and  Con- 
fessor. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  apostle  of  the  East,  was 
styled  the  Thaumaturgus  of  the  Sixteenth  age,  from  the 
number  of  Miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  the  number  of 
Converts  which  he  made  to  Christianity.  In  1534,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  six  others,  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  the 
Holy  Land,  which  they  accomplished  on  foot.  See  Butler's 
Lives,  xii.  21. 

Nepfuno  et  JMlnervae. — Rom.  Cal. 

Another  small  feast  to  Neptune  and  to  Minerva. 

CoELUM. —  Wintery  appearances  now  everywhere  pre- 
sent themselves :  nearly  all  the  leaves  are  fallen,  and  the 
country  appears  quite  bare.  But  Winter,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  has  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and,  in  its  turn,  forms 
a  pleasant  change ;  for  though  the  woods  are  leafless,  with 
a  few  exceptions  of  those  trees  which  do  not  cast  their  dead 
leaves  till  Spring,  yet  there  are  many  evergreens  in  groves 
and  hedges,  and  these  have  splendid  berries,  which  glitter 
and  enliven  a  bright  day.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  observed, 
and  with  great  truth,  that  fields,  groves,  and  meadows  are 
no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  England  :  and  it  is  a 
remark  of  Charles  II.  that  a  gentleman  may  walk  out 
oftener,  and  with  much  greater  comfort,  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

Some  lines   written  on  the  first  of  December,   by  Mr. 

Southey,  pleasingly  discover  the  characteristic  beauties  of 

Winter : — 

Thou£;h  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delifihts  to  listen  to  the  breeze 
That  lingers  o'er  the  greenwood  shade, 
I  love  thee,  Winter!  well. 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale, 
Pleasant  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  manycoloured  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sobered  soul, 
The  silence  of  the  wintery  scene, 
When  Nature  shrouds  iier  in  her  trance. 
In  deep  tranquillity. 
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Not  undelightful  now  to  roam. 
The  wiid  heath  sparkling  on  tlie  sight; 
Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds, 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine, 
And  snatch  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark, 
Or  o'er  the  grey  stone  spreads. 

The  clustered  berries  claim  the  eye, 
O'er  the  bright  Holly's  gay  green  leaves; 
The  Ivy  round  the  leafless  Oak 
Clasps  its  full  foliage  close. 

Religio. — Of  the  Rosary  and  the  Use  of  Beads. — The  use 
of  Beads  to  count  prayers  with  is  very  ancient,  and  seems  first 
to  have  been  practised  by  those  who  led  an  eremetical  hfe. 
That  the  early  Hermits  and  Anchorets  used  small  stones  and 
grains  of  sand  to  count  their  prayers,  appears  clear  from 
many  ancient  writers.  See  Butler's  Lives,  vol.  x.  p.  22, 
note;  and  Benedict.  Canoniz.  ii.  c.  10.  n.  11.  Those  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  could  say  a  certain  number  of 
prayers  in  canonical  hours ;  and  these  were  counted  by  a 
separation  of  the  beads  on  a  string,  corresponding  in  number 
to  the  prayers  said.  The  practice  is  not  by  any  means  gone 
out  of  use,  and  has  been  reviving  ever  since  tlvs  restoration 
of  Christianity  on  the  Continent,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  France.  We  noticed  an  old  Catholic  counting 
his  prayers  by  his  beads,  at  Mant  in  Normandy,  only  last 
September :  and  this  sort  of  systematic  devotion  seems  on 
the  increase. 


3©tctmbcr  4.  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Barbara  Virgin  and  Martyr.  St. 
Anno  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Osmund  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  *S'^.  Maruthas  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor. St.  Siran  Abbot  and  Confessor.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  Father  of  the  Church. 

December's  Festivities  and  Amusements.  —  It  seems  that 
even  before  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  celebrated  in 
December,  our  pagan  ancestors  regarded  that  month  as  one 
when  festivity,  sports,  and  pastimes  were  to  make  up  for 
the  dreariness  of  the  weather  of  this  season  of  leisure^ 
Horace  says  — 

Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere. 
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See  also  our  accounts  of  the  Faunalia,  Brumalia,  and  of 
Christmas. 

Fauna. — In  this  month  those  wild  animals  which  pass 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  retire  to  their  hiding 
places.  The  Frog,  Lizard,  Badger,  and  Hedgehog,  which 
burrow  under  the  earth,  belong  to  this  class ;  as  also  the 
Bat,  which  is  found  in  caverns,  barns,  and  holes,  suspended 
by  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  and  closely  enveloped  in  the 
membranes  of  the  fore  feet.  Dormice,  Squirrels,  Water 
Rats,  and  Field  Mice,  provide  a  large  stock  of  food  for  the 
winter  season. 

On  every  sunny  day  through  the  winter,  clouds  of 
insects,  usually  called  Gnats,  bothTzpM/ot;  and  jEwpec?es,  appear 
sporting  and  dancing  over  the  tops  of  evergreen  trees  in 
shrubberies ;  and  they  are  seen  playing  up  and  down  in  the 
air,  even  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  At  night, 
and  in  frosty  weather,  or  when  it  rains  and  blows,  they 
appear  to  take  shelter  in  the  trees. 


Bectmkr  5.     St.  Sabas  Abbot.     *S'^.  Crispini  Martyr. 
St.  Nicetius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

NoNAE.     Faunalia. — Porph.  Rom.  Cal. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the 
period  of  the  Faunalia  in  Ancient  Rome.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  they  took  place  February  13th,  or  this 
day.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  a  Festival  of  Faunus 
celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  February.  See  our  page  59.  But 
the  Faunalia,  by  much  the  most  important  feasts,  were 
celebrated  on  the  Nones  of  December.  Thus  Horace,  in 
his  Ode  to  Faunus,  Carm.  lib.  iii.  Od.  18,  observes  : — 

Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  muito 

Fumat  odore 
Ludit  herboso  pecus  omiie  campo 
Ciim  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembris. 

And  again  we  read  — 

Idubus  agrestis  furaant  altaria  Fauni. 

This  latter  passage  relates  to  the  spring  festival  of 
Faunus,  which  we  have  described  on  the  13th  of  February. 
These  passages  certainly  fix  the  date  of  the  Faunaha. 

Faunus  was  originally  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  before  the  Birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.     His  bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given 
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rise  to  the  tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  He  raised 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  called  by  the  Latins 
Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  he  exercised 
hospitality  towards  strangers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great 
popularity,  and  his  fondness  for  agriculture,  made  his  sub- 
jects revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after  death. 
He  was  represented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and 
was  consulted  to  give  oracles. —  Dionys.  1,  c.  7.  Virg. 
Aen.  7,  47;  1.  8,  314;  1.  10,  55.  Horat.  1,  Od.  17.  De 
Arte  Poetica,  244. 

Horace,  in  Carm.  ii.  Ode  17,  ascribes  his  escape  from 
the  celebrated  falling  Tree,  to  the  intervention  of  Faunus ; 
and  then,  with  his  wonted  vanity,  he  attributes  his  favour 
with  him  to  his  own  erudition  : — 

Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat  nisi  Faunus  ictuni 
Dextr^  levasset  Mercurialium 
Castos  virorum. 

From  Faunus  we  come  to  the  history  of  Fauna,  a  deity 
symbolically  used  by  Naturalists  to  represent  wild  animals 
and  rustic  objects,  and  whom  we  have  adopted  to  head  our 
articles  on  natural  history.  She  was  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Faunus  and  daughter  of  Picus,  and  was  originally  called  Ma- 
rica.  Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of 
Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  and 
Fatidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never  saw  a  man  after  her 
marriage  with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  chastity  occa- 
sioned her  being  ranked  among  the  Gods  after  death.  She  is 
the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mytho- 
logists  accuse  her  of  drunkenness  and  immoderate  use  of 
wine. — Virg.  Aen.  7,  v.  47,  &c.     Varro.     Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Veneration  of  any  sort,  even  for  departed  persons,  when 
undirected  by  powerful  institutions,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  superstition ;  and  mythologists  always  going 
on  blundering  in  the  creation  of  new  deities,  at  length 
produced  the  Fauni,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  repre- 
sented as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  Goats,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  human.  They  were  called  satyrs  by  the 
Greeks.  The  peasants  offered  to  them  a  Lamb  or  a  Kid  with 
great  solemnity.— Virg.  G.  1,  10.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  392. 

Similar  circumstances,  probably,  after  the  death  of 
Satyrus,  produced  another  set  of  monsters,  often  confounded 
with  the  Fauni,  namely  the  Satyri,  demigods  of  the  country, 
whose  origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like  men, 
but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  Goats,  short  horns  on 
the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  thick  hair. 
They  chiefly  attended  upon  Bacchus,  and  rendered  them- 
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selves  known  in  his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness. 
The  first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  generally  offered  to  them. 
The  Romans  promiscuously  called  them  Fauni,  Panes,  and 
Sylvani.  It  is  said  that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as 
that  general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster  had 
been  surprised  asleep  in  a  cave  ;  but  his  voice  was  inarticu- 
late when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  general, 
and  Sylla  was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in  every  degree 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  painters  have  given  of 
the  Satyrs. — Paus.  1,  c.  23.  Plut.  in  Syll.  Virg.  Eel.  5,  13. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  171.     See  Gesner.  H.  A.  Vol.  I.  p.  978. 


Bmmbtr  6.  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  Bishop  and 
Confessor.  St.  Nicholas  of  Pinara  Bishop.  SS. 
Dioni/sia,  Dativa,  Lcontia,  Tertius,  Aemilianus, 
Boniface,  and  Majoricus  Martyrs.  St.  Peter 
PascJwl  Bishop  and  Martyr.  St.  Tlieophilus 
Bishop  and  Confessor. 

St.  Nicholas  was  born  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Myra.  He  died  in  343.  He  is  called  Patron  of 
School  Children  :  a  clue  to  which  is  afforded  to  us  by  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1777, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  158,  who  mentions  having  in  his  possession  an 
Italian  Life  of  St.  Nicholas,  3d  edit.  4to.  Naples,  1645; 
from  which  he  translates  the  following  story,  which  fully 
explains  the  occasion  of  boys  addressing  themselves  to 
St.  Nicholas's  patronage. 

'*  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  great,  that 
an  Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens 
for  education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  Bishop  for  his 
benediction ;  but  they,  getting  to  Myra  late  in  the  day, 
thought  proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took 
up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  secure 
their  baggage  and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their 
sleep,  and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and 
putting  them  into  a  pickling  tub,  with  some  pork  which 
was  there  already ;  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The 
Bishop,  however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  trans- 
action, immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the 
host  to  him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid  villany.  The 
man,  perceiving  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his 
crime,  and  intreated  the  Bishop  to  intercede  on  his  behalf 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  pardon ;  who,  being  moved  with 
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compassion  at  his  contrite  behaviour,  confession,  and  tho- 
rough repentance,  besought  Ahnighty  God  not  only  to 
pardon  the  murtherer,  but  also,  for  the  glory  of  his  name, 
to  restore  life  to  the  poor  innocents  who  had  been  so  in- 
humanly put  to  death.  The  Saint  had  hardly  finished  his 
prayer,  when  the  mangled  and  detached  pieces  of  the  two 
youths  were  by  divine  power  reunited,  and,  perceiving 
themselves  alive,  were  proceeding  to  prostrate  themselves, 
and  to  thank  the  holy  man  for  what  they  thought  he  had 
done  ;  but  the  Bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation,  raised 
them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return  thanks  to  God  alone  for 
this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good  advice  for  the 
future  conduct  of  their  lives ;  and  then,  giving  them  his 
blessing,  he  sent  them  with  great  joy  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  Athens."  And  adds  :  "  This,  I  suppose,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  Naked  Children  and  Tub,"  the  well 
known  emblems  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Hospinian  observes,  that  it  used  to  be  common  on  the 
Vigil  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  parents  to  convey  secretly  various 
sorts  of  presents  to  their  little  sons  and  daughters,  who 
were  taught  to  believe  "that  they  owed  them  to  the  kindness 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  train,  who,  going  up  and  down 
among  the  towns  and  villages,  came  in  at  the  windows, 
though  they  were  shut,  and  distributed  them.  This  custom, 
he  says,  originated  from  the  legendary  account  of  that 
Saint's  having  given  portions  to  three  daughters  of  a  poor 
citizen,  whose  necessities  had  driven  him  to  an  intention  of 
prostituting  them ;  and  this  he  effected  by  throwing  a  purse 
filled  with  money,  privately,  at  night,  in  at  the  father's 
bedchamber  window,  to  enable  him  to  portion  them  out 
honestly. 

Hospinian  says,  the  invocation  of  St.  Nicholas  by  sailors 
took  its  rise  from  the  legendary  accounts  of  Vincentius  and 
Mantuanus  : 

"  Solet  etiam  Sanctus  Nicolaus  a  periclitantibus  in  mari 
aut  quavis  alia  aqua,  invocari.  Huic  Idolomaniae  fabula 
originem  dedit,  quae  extat  apud  Vincentium,  libro  xiv. 
capite  70;  et  Mantuanium,  lib.  xii.  Fastorum,  ubi  sic  canit : 

*  Cum  Turbine  Nautae 
Deprensi  Cilices  iiiagno  clauiore  vocarent 
Nicolai  viventis  opem  descendere  quinani 
Coelitum  visus  snncti  sub  imagine  patiis 
Qui  freta  depulso  fecit  placidissima  vento.' 

Hasp.  Be  Festis,  153." 

Armstrong,  speaking  of  Ciudadella,  says :  *'  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ni- 
cholas, to  which  the  sailors  resort  that  have  sufiVred  ship- 
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wreck,  to  return  thanks  for  their  preservation,  and  to  hang 
up  Votive  Pictures,  representing  the  danger  they  have  es- 
caped, in  gratitude  to  the  Saint  for  the  protection  he  vouch- 
safed them,  and  in  accomplishment  of  the  vows  they  made 
in  the  height  of  the  storm.  This  custom,  which  is  in  use 
at  present  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  is  taken 
from  the  old  Romans,  who  had  it,  among  a  great  number  of 
other  superstitions,  from  the  Greeks ;  for  we  are  told  that 
Bion  the  philosopher  was  shewn  several  of  these  votive 
pictures  hung  up  in  a  temple  of  Neptune  near  the  sea  side. 
Horace  alludes  to  them  thus  :  — 

Me  tabula  sacer 


Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo.  —  Lib.  i.  Od.  5. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  present  patron  of  those  who  lead  a 
seafaring  life,  as  Neptune  was  of  old  ;  and  his  churches 
generally  stand  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  pious  moveables. 

"  Mos  est  plurimis  in  locis,  ut  in  Vigilia  Sancti  Nicolai 
parentes  pueris  ac  puellis  clam  munuscula  varii  generis 
dent,  illis  opinantibus,  S.  Nicolaum  cum  suis  famulis  hinc 
inde  per  oppida  ac  vicos  discurrere,  per  clausas  fenestras 
ingredi,  et  dona  ipsis  distribuere." 

Naogeorgus  on  St.  Nicholas. 

Saint  Nicholas  money  usde  to  give  to  maydens  secretlie, 

Who,  that  he  still  may  use  his  wonted  liberalitie, 

The  mothers  all  their  children  on  the  Eeve  do  cause  to  fast, 

And,  when  they  every  one  at  night  in  senselesse  sleepe  are  cast, 

Both  Apples,  Nuttes,  and  Peares  they  bring,  and  other  things  beside, 

As  caps,  and  shooes,  and  petticotes,  which  secretly  they  hide, 

And  in  the  morning  found,  they  say,  that  this  Saint  Nicholas  brought : 

Thus  tender  mindes  to  worship  Saints  and  wicked  things  are  taught. 

The  fasting  on  this  day  formerly  practised,  was  taken 
from  the  account  of  this  Saint's  Fasting  in  the  Golden 
Legend. 

Brand,  speaking  of  the  singular  religious  mockery  of 
electing  Boy  Bishops  on  this,  on  St.  Catherine's,  and  on 
Holy  Innocents'  days,  observes,  "  I  know  not  precisely  at 
what  period  the  custom  of  electing  Boy  Bishops  on  St.  Ni- 
cholas's Day  commenced  in  England  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  after  it  had  been  established  on  the  Continent, 
it  would  soon  be  imported  hither. 

"  In  the  year  1299,  we  find  Edward  the  First,  on  his 
way  to  Scotland,  permitted  one  of  these  Boy  Bishops  to 
say  vespers  before  him  in  his  chapel  at  Heton,  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  and  made  a  considerable  present  to  the 
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said  Bishop,  and  certain  other  boys  that  came  and  sang 
with  him  on  the  occasion,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  the 
day  after  St.  Nicholas's  Day." 

The  reader  will  also  find  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand,  some 
extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  absurdities  formerly 
committed  during  the  Ceremonies  and  Processions  of  the 
Boy  Bishop  on  thi^  day  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  in  England. 

St.  Nicholas  being  the  patron  of  Scholars,  has  at  some 
Schools,  as,  for  example,  at  Eton,  a  feast  twice  a  year. 
Mr.  Warton  says  that  the  custom  of  going  ad  montem  at 
Eton,  originated  in  an  imitation  of  some  of  these  ceremo- 
nies. 

On  the  Montem  at  Eton. 

But  weak  the  harp  now  tuned  to  praise. 

When  fed  the  raptured  sight, 
When  greedy  thousands  eager  gaze, 

Devoured  with  delight : 

When  triumph  hails  aloud  the  joy 

Which  on  those  hours  await: 
When  Montem  crowns  the  Eton  Boy, 

Long  famed  triennial  Fete. — Poems  by  Henry  Rorce. 

For  more  customs  on  this  day,  see  Gent.  Mag.  for  May 
1777,  and  Jhr  December  1790  j  and  Brand's  Pop.  Ant i quit. 
supra  cit. 

St.  Nicholas  b^ing  the  reputed  Patron  of  Children,  we 
may  take  occasion  of  his  festival  to  give  current  publicity 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty,  to  afford  them  further  protection  against  the  dia- 
bolical practice  of  childstealing,  too  commonly  practised  in 
England,  though  rarely  with  impunity.  This  act  was  passed 
on  the  18th  July,  1814,  and  by  it  the  crime  of  wilfully 
stealing,  leading  astray,  or  enticing  away  any  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  is  made  felony.  The  act  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  for  in  that  country  there  already  existed  an 
act  by  which  this  offence  is  punishable  with  death.  Since 
the  passing  of  this  act,  many  persons  have  been  convicted 
for  this  offence. 

A  Mistake  cleared  up  with  respect  to  Doctrine.  —  The 
legendary  history  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  two 
children  related  above,  affords  an  illustration  of  a  piece  of 
catholic  doctrine  often  misrepresented  by  protestants :  part 
of  it  also  admits  of  an  illustration  on  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  in  this  work.  The  Vision  presented 
to  St.  Nicholas  might  be  of  that  class  which  we  have  called 
an  Image  of  Spectral  Illusion;  that  is,  the  things  seen  had 
no  Objectivity.  See  September  30th,  p.  523.  But  this  circura- 
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stance  does  not  invalidate  its  office  as  a  medium  of  God's 
communication  with  the  saint.  He  can  employ  what  means 
seem  best  to  his  wisdom  in  making  known  his  will  to  man  ; 
and,  as  we  stated  February  18,  the  divine  character  of  any 
vision  must  be  deduced,  not  from  any  mode  of  explaining-  its 
proximate  cause  which  our  philosophy  may  suggest,  but  from 
its  being  clearly  shewn  to  have  some  .  important  ulterior 
object,  an  example  of  which  is  afforded  in  the  case  before  us. 
Again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  saint  repels  the  idea 
that  he  had  worked  the  miracle,  which  God  had  in  reality 
performed  at  his  intercession  and  prayers.  A  similar  doc- 
trine will  always  be  found  to  be  maintained  by  those  holy 
persons  at  whose  instance  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to 
testify,  by  miraculous  effects,  to  the  sanctity  of  the  church. 
The  Saints  never  pretend  to  ascribe  miracles  to  any  power 
delegated  to  themselves.     See  August  1  and  November  3. 


1ieccmt)tr  7.       St.   Ambrose    Bishop   and   Confessor 
Doctor  of  the  Church.     St.  Fara  Virgin  Abbess. 

St.  Ambrose,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  fourth 
age,  was  son  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  and  of  great  temporal 
power,  being  prefect  of  the  praetorium  in  Gaul.  He  was 
learned  in  the  languages  and  history  of  Europe,  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  pious,  humble,  and  at  the  same 
time  inflexible,  of  the  Christians.  In  his  doctrine  he  closely 
followed  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  declaring  the  practice  of  war  to  be  wholly 
unlawful,  and  the  profession  of  arms  to  be  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Christianity.  We  have  met  with  a  very  learned  and 
able  pamphlet  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  and  early 
Christians  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  Warfare,  by 
a  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.  A. ;  and 
from  this  pamphlet  we  have  selected  the  following  extracts, 
as  they  furnish  curious  matter  for  reflection,  considering 
the  two  following  circumstances  in  conjunction  : — 

1.  That  Christians  found  a  great  part  of  their  proofs 
of  genuineness  on  the  apostolic  catholicity  or  universal 
sameness  of  their  opinions  in  all  ages.  2.  That  the  practice 
and  even  the  professions  of  the  bulk  of  modern  Christians 
on  this  subject  are  at  variance  with  those  of  antiquity.  For 
if  SS.  Ambrose,  Tertullian,  Tatian,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  Cyril,  denounced  all  warfare  as  antichristian, 
and  if  the  modern  Christian  churches  admit  and  practise  it, 
what  becomes  of  the  catholicity  of  opinion  among  the  true 
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Christians?  Are  not  the  Quakers,  who  abjure  war  and 
refuse  in  any  case  to  use  arms,  really  in  community  of  faith 
with  the  early  Christians?  Wishing  well,  as  we  do,  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  those 
apparent  difficulties  surmounted,  and  our  queries  replied  to 
in  a  satisfactory  way. — O.  O. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christian 
writers  after  the  Apostles,  or  of  those,  who  are  usually  called 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  relative  to  war,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  them  ahke  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  if  not  for  a 
longer  period.  Justin,  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
those  in  the  second  century,  considers  war  as  unlawful.  He 
makes,  also,  the  Devil  the  author  of  all  war. 

"  Tatian,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Justin,  in  his  oration 
to  the  Greeks,  speaks  in  the  same  terms  on  the  same  subject. 

"  From  the  different  expressions  of  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  we  collect  his  opinion 
to  be  decisive  also  against  the  lawfulness  of  war. 

'*  Tertullian,  who  may  be  mentioned  next  in  order  of 
time,  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  bearing  arms.  I 
shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  him  on  this  subject.  In 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Worship  of  Idols,  he  says,  '  Though 
the  soldiers  came  to  John,  and  received  a  certain  form  to  be 
observed,  and  though  the  centurion  beheved,  yet  Jesus 
Christ,  by  disarming  Peter,  disarmed  every  soldier  after- 
ward ;  for  custom  never  sanctions  an  unlawful  act.' 

"  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  to  Donatus,  speaks  thus — 
'  Suppose  thyself,'  says  he,  '  with  me  on  the  top  of  some 
very  exalted  eminence,  and  from  thence  looking  down  upon 
the  appearances  of  things  below.  Let  our  prospect  take  in 
the  whole  horizon,  and  let  us  view,  with  the  indifference  of 
persons  not  concerned  in  them,  the  various  motions  and 
agitations  of  human  life.  Thou  wilt  then,  I  dare  say,  have 
a  real  compassion  for  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  posture  in  which  this  view  will  represent  them.  And 
when  thou  reflectest  upon  thy  condition,  thy  thoughts  will 
rise  in  transports  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  for  having 
made  thy  escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The 
things  thou  wilt  principally  observe  will  be  the  highways 
beset  with  robbers,  the  seas  with  pirates,  encampments, 
marches,  and  all  the  terrible  forms  of  war  and  bloodshed. 
When  a  single  murder  is  committed,  it  shall  be  deemed, 
perhaps,  a  crime  ;  but  that  crime  shall  commence  a  virtue 
when  committed  under  the  shelter  of  public  authority  :  so 
that  punishment  is  not  rated  by  the  measure  of  guilt ;  but  the 
more  enormous  the  size  of  the  wickedness  is,  so  much  the 
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greater  is  the  chance  of  impunity.'  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  Cyprian ;  and  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  views  of 
Christianity,  as  taken  from  the  divine  writings,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  If  he  had  stood  upon  the  same  eminence,  and 
beheld  the  same  sights,  previously  to  his  conversion,  he 
would,  like  others,  have  neither  thought  piracy  dishonour- 
able, nor  war  inglorious. 

"  Lactantius,  who  lived  some  time  after  St.  Cyprian,  in 
his  Treatise  concerning  the  true  worship  of  God,  says,  '  It 
can  never  be  lawful  for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war,  whose 
warfare  is  in  righteousness  itself.' 

*'  To  these  may  be  added,  SS.  Archelaus,  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  Jerom,  and  Cyril,  all  of  whom  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  Christians  to  go  to  war." 

"  Erasmus  has  a  very  pertinent  remark  on  the  subject  of 
the  legality  of  Christian  warfare,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  justify  it  from  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter  — 
*  Peter,  they  allege,  did  actually  use  his  sword.  It  is  true 
he  did  ;  but  while  he  was  still  a  Jew,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  used  his  sword, 
not  in  support  of  any  disputable  claim  to  property,  not  to 
defend  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  estates,  as  we  do ;  nor  yet 
for  his  own  life,  but  for  the  life  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Let 
it  also  be  remembered,  that  he  who  used  the  sword  in  defence 
of  his  Master,  very  soon  after  denied  and  renounced  that 
Master.  If  Peter  is  to.  be  our  model,  and  if  we  are  so  much 
pleased  with  the  example  of  Peter  fighting  for  Christ,  we 
may  probably  approve  also  the  example  of  Peter  denying 
Christ."* 

Of  Winter.  —  This  period  in  South  Britain,  Northern 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  begins  early  in  December ; 
according  to  Mr.  Howard,  Winter  begins,  by  the  tempe- 
rature, the  7th  of  the  month,  and  continues  89  days,  in  leap 
years  90  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  season  in  the  country  is 
37°  76',  as  deduced  from  the  averages  in  tables  for  the  period 
from  1807  to  1816.  During  this  period  the  medium  tempe- 
rature of  the  twenty  four  hours  descends  from  about  40°  to 
34°,  and  returns  again  to  the  former  point. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  29.802  inches,  being 
.021  inches  above  that  of  Autumn.  The  range  of  the  column 
is  greatest  in  this  season ;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty 
winters  it  visits  nearly  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale  of 

•  We  pretend  not  to  oflfer  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  above  subjects. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  it  may  consult  Erasmus'  Querela  Pads  ; 
and  also  the  tracts  of  a  certain  Antipolemical  Society  established  in 
London  for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Peace. — Editor. 
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three  inches.  The  mean  winter  range  is  however  2.25 
inches. 

The  predominating  winds  at  the  beginning  of  Winter 
are  the  South  and  West :  in  the  middle  these  give  place  to 
northerly  winds,  after  which  the  southerly  winds  prevail 
again  to  the  close  :  they  are  at  this  season  often  boisterous 
at  night. 

The  mean  evaporation,  taken  in  situations  which  give 
more  than  the  natural  quantity  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
being  30.467  inches  on  the  year,  is  3.587  inches.  This  is  a 
third  less  than  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  mean  tempe- 
rature ;  shewing  the  dampness  of  the  air  at  this  season. 

De  Luc's  hygrometer  averages  about  78  degrees. 

The  average  rain  is  5.868  inches.  The  rain  is  greatest 
at  the  commencement,  and  it  diminishes  in  rapid  proportion 
to  the  end.  In  this  there  appears  a  salutary  provision  of 
Divine  Intelligence  :  for  had  it  increased,  or  even  continued 
as  heavy  as  in  the  autumnal  months,  the  water  instead  of 
answering  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  for  which  it  is  evidently 
designed,  would  have  descended  from  the  saturated  surface 
of  the  higher  ground  in  perpetual  floods,  and  wasted  the 
plains  and  valleys. 

Chronology. — Algernon  Sidney  the  patriot  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
in  1683. 


Bmmbcr  8.     CONCEPTIO  B.  V.  MARIAE. 

St.  Romarie  Abbot. 

This  day  is  a  solemn  festival  held  by  the  church  in  com- 
memoration of  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Immaculate 
Holy  and  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  God  ;  and  is,  as  Butler 
assures  us,  the  joyful  dawning  of  the  bright  day  of  mercy 
refulgent  in  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  con- 
quest of  Christianity  over  sin  is  emblematically  represented, 
in  many  statues  of  the  immaculate  conception,  by  the  Virgin 
standing  triumphant  on  the  globe  of  the  world  and  crushing 
the  head  of  the  serpent  recoihng  round  it.  The  religious 
consequences  of  this  sacred  mystery  are  universally  known 
to  Christians.  Schlegel,  in  his  Dramatic  Literature,  has 
given  us  some  curious  observations  on  the  change  it  likewise 
produced  in  the  literature  of  Europe,  and  the  manners  and 
morality  of  the  people.     See  Butler  xii.  159. 

Junoni  Jugali  sive  Zygiae. — Rom.  Cal. 

Some  editions  of  the  Roman  Calendar  seem  to  place 
this  feast  on  the  9th  ;  we  have,  however,  followed  the  most 
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approved  writers,  regarding  it  as  havincr  taken  place  on  the  VI. 
Idus,  that  is,  the  8th  of  December.  January  1,  February  1, 
and  March  1,  seem  all  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Juno, 
which  days  in  our  Calendar  the  reader  may  refer  to. 

Juno  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  and  Ceres.  She  was  born 
at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Samos,  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention, 
to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis 
supposed  that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three 
daughters  of  the  river  Asterion  ;  and  the  people  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained,  that  she  had  been  educated 
under  the  care  of  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was 
devoured  by  Saturn,  according  to  some  mythologists ;  and, 
according  to  Apollodorus  she  was  again  restored  to  the 
world  by  means  of  a  potion  which  Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to 
make  him  give  up  the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given  him  to 
swallow  instead  of  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  his  sister:  and  the  more  powerfully  to  gain 
her  confidence  he  changed  himself  into  a  Cuckoo,  and  raised 
a  great  storm,  and  made  the  air  unusually  chill  and  cold. 
Under  this  form  he  went  to  the  goddess,  all  shivering.  Juno 
pitied  the  Cuckoo,  and  took  him  into  her  bosom.  The 
nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  :  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  creation, 
attended,  Chelone,  a  young  woman,  was  the  only  one  who 
refused  to  come,  and  who  derided  the  ceremony.  For  this 
impiety  Mercury  changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and  condemned 
her  to  perpetual  silence ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
tortoise  has  always  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among 
the  ancients.  Juno,  by  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  became 
the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Her  conjugal  happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and  she  shewed 
herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in  the  hij^hest  (feoree.  Her 
seventy  to  the  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children  of  her 
husband  was  unparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercules  and 
his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate  fury ;  and  her 
resentment  against  Paris,  who  had  given  the  golden  apple  to 
Venus  in  preference  to  herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  of  all  the  miseries  which  happened  to  the  unfor- 
tunate house  of  Priam.  Her  severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino, 
Athamas,  and  Semele,  are  also  well  known.  Juno  had  some 
children  by  Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Illithya,  or  Lucina;  and  besides  these, 
she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce 
with  the  other  sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a  certain  plant. 
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This  was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Minerva 
from  his  brain.    The  Peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avis,  was 
sacred  to  her.     The  Dittany,  the  Poppy,  and  the  Lily,  were 
her  favourite  flowers.     The  latter  flower  was  originally  of  the 
colour  of  the  Crocus ;  but,  when  Jupiter  placed  Hercules  to 
the  breasts  of  Juno  while  asleep,  some  of  her  milk  fell  down 
upon  earth,  and  changed  the  colour  of  the  Lilies  from  purple 
to  a  beautiful  white.     Some  of  the  milk  also  dropped  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens,  which,  from  its  whiteness,  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  milky  way,  lactea  via.     As  Juno's  power 
was  extended  over  all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the 
goddess  Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when  she  pleased. 
Her  temples  were  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which  were 
at  Argos,  Olympia,  &c.     At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched 
character  was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even  to  touch 
it.     The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various,  which  are  derived 
either  from  the  function  or  things  over  which  she  presided, 
or  from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  established.     She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  she  protected  cleanliness, 
and  presided  over  marriage  and  childbirth,  and  particularly 
patronized  the  most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and 
severely  punished  incontinence  in  matrons.     She  was  the 
goddess  of  all  power  and  empire,  and  she  was  also   the 
patroness  of  riches.     She  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.     Some  Peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and  a  Cuckoo 
often  perched  on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  displayed 
the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow.     She  is  some- 
times carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot   drawn  by 
Peacocks.     The  Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  upon 
office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona  or  Romana. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the   Roman   matrons  always  imitated  this   manner   of 
dressing  themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in  any  married 
woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered. 
She  has  received  the  surnames  of  Olympia,  Samia,  Lacedae- 
monia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescinthes,  Prosymna, 
Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithaeroneia,  Bunea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia, 
Anthea,  Migale,  Gemeha,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Parthenos,  Teleia, 
Xera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga,  Ilithya,  Lucina,  Pro- 
nuba,  Caprotina,  Mena,Populonia,  Lacinia,  Sospita,  Moneta, 
Curis,  Domiduca,  Februa,  Opigenia,  &c.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2. 
Paus.  2.  &c.     Apollod.  1,  2,  3.    Apollon.  1.    Argon.    Horn. 
II.  i.  &c.    Virg.  Aen.  i.  &c.     Herodot.  1,  2,  4,  &c.     Sil.  1. 
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Dionys.  Hal.  1.     Liv.  23,  24,  27,  &c.     Ovid.  Met.  i.  &c. 
■  Fast.  V.     Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.     TibuU.  iv.  cl.  13.    Athen.  15. 
Plin.  34. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  happened  by 
accident,  that  the  modern  Romans  should  have  fixed  the 
festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
same  day  on  which  their  Roman  ancestors  celebrated  their 
feast  of  Juno  Jugalis.  The  coincidence  of  certain  other  feasts 
of  the  Virgin  with  those  of  Juno  are  equally  remarkable. 
See  February  1  and  2  of  our  Calendar. 

Chronology. — John  Milton  the  poet  born  in  1608. 

Urania. — Southern  Motion  of  the  Stars.  —  Some  astro- 
nomers of  late  have  entertained  a  notion  that  there  was  a 
southern  motion  in  the  stars  ;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  also  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
December  1823,  will  be  found  some  account  of  it.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  to  suggest  that  this 
opinion,  evidently  groundless,  may  have  originated  in  a 
variability  in  the  atmospheric  refraction.  For  if  at  different 
times,  and  also  in  different  places,  the  refraction  should  be 
found  to  vary,  then  might  a  considerable  apparent  difference 
of  places  in  the  stars  be  accounted  for. 

MusAE. — The  following  lines  were  written  on  seeing 
some  miserable  rules,  in  bad  verse,  for  the  conduct  of  mar- 
ried life : — 

Leave,  Chloe,  leave  to  hoary  age, 

Untutored  in  Love's  school, 
This  grave  advice,  these  maxims  sage; 

Scorn  thou  the  formal  rule. 

But  let  Affection's  warmest  fire 

Glow  constant  in  thy  breast; 
That  the  best  precepts  will  inspire, 

Be  that  thy  guide  confessed. 

Its  emanations  ever  bland 

Shall  bless  the  favoured  boy 
Whom  holy  Hymen's  happiest  band 

Shall  join  to  thee  and  joy. 

Then  spurn,  with  indignation  spurn, 

These  lessons  from  the  head ; 
From  thy  own  heart  its  dictates  learn, 

Trust  me,  they  won't  mislead. — E.  F. 

An  Epigram. 

Sarcastic  Sawney,  full  of  spite  and  hate, 
On  silent  Franklin  poured  his  learned  prate  : 
The  calm  philosopher,  without  reply. 
Retired,  and  gave  his  country  liberty. 
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iSettmber  9.  St.  Leocadia  Virgin  and  Martyr.  The 
Seven  Martyrs  at  Samosata.  St.  Wulfhilde 
Virgin  and  Abbess. 

Hybernal  Flora. — Many  persons  have  represented 
the  Winter  as  a  very  dreary  season,  almost  totally  devoid  of 
interest.  In  London  this  may  be  true ;  but  in  the  country 
it  is  far  otherwise,  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  and  even  in 
frost  and  snow  there  is  a  diversity  of  grotesque  appearances 
which  amuse  us  for  awhile,  merely  as  a  change.  Mild  and 
calm  winters  are,  however,  the  most  pleasant;  and  the 
Hybernal  Flora,  the  Berries  on  the  Evergreens,  and  a  winter 
garden,  in  general,  are  circumstances  calculated  to  delight 
and  to  amuse.  And  when  we  combine  these  circumstances 
with  the  approaching  Annual  Customs  and  Festivities  of 
Midwinter,  we  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  an  uninteresting 
period.  The  Spectator  very  wisely  recommends  a  Winter 
Garden,  composed  of  Evergreens,  Hedges  of  Holy  Yew  and 
Box,  and  Groves  of  Laurel,  Laurestine,  and  Bays,  with 
Holly,  the  Pyracantha,  and  other  evergreens,  whose  Berries 
ornament  our  Hybernal  Gardens  ;  and  the  Trees  might  be 
Pines,  Firs,  Cedars,  and  Cypress.  For,  possessing  these 
winter  plants,  a  warm  bright  day  affords  us  a  walk  in  a 
garden  of  green  leaves,  and  we  may  almost  fancy  it  Summer. 
The  following  plants  of  the  Hybernal  Flora  will  blow  in 
open  ground  in  our  parterres. 

The  Scented  Coltsfoot  Tussilago  fragrans  blows  now,  and  continues 
in  mild  Seasons  all  the  Winter  till  the  middle  of  February,  diffusing  a  most 
i^ratefui  scent  in  the  air.  This  Plant  succeeds  best  by  being  transplanted 
tiequently. 

White  Coltsfoot  Tussilago  alba.  This  Plant  flowers  later,  being 
seldom  in  blow  before  the  middle  of  January. 

Winter  Hellebore,  or  Aconite;  Helleborus  hyernalis.  The  yellow 
flowers  of  this  Plant  appear  soon  after  Christmas  in  inild  years,  and  continue 
till  March. 

Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose;  Helleborus  niger.  Flowers 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last. 

There  are  also  several  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Exotics  in  flower  in 
this  season  of  the  year.  Besides  the  above,  numerous  Plants  remain  in 
flower  till  Christmas,  as  Daisies,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  the  Dead  Nettles, 
Lajniwn  Purpureum  and  L.  Garganicum,  and  the  Polyanthuses,  tiie  Prim- 
roses, and  others. 

The  Evei^reens,  whose  Berries  ornament  our  winters,  are  the  following: — 

The  Holly  Ilex  aquifolium,  whose  berries  are  scarlet. 

Ivy  Hedera  Helix,  the  berries  being  green. 

Pyracantha  Mei/)/7usPj/racani/i«,  deep  orange  berries. 
Besides  these,  the  following  exhibit  beautiful  Berries,  on  bare  boughs: — 

The  White  Thorn,  or  May  Bush ;   Crategus  uxyacantha,  red  berries. 

The  Black  Thorn  Prunus  Spinosa,  the  sloes,  being  a  blue  grey  colour. 

Dog  Rose,  and  numerous  other  Roses. 
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Bittereweet  Nightshade  Solanum  Dolcamara,  red  berries. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  Parasitical  Misletoe,  guo  turdus  malum  sibi 
cacat. 


Btcembtr  10.  St.  Melchiades  Pope.  St.  Eidalia 
Virgin  and  Martyr.  Another  St.  Eulalia  Virgin 
and  Martyr. 

0  rises  at  viir.  4'.  and  sets  at  iii.  5G'. 
Agonalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Agonalia,  otherwise  called  Agonia,  were  festivals 
kept  every  year  in  honour  of  Agonius  the  God  of  Business. 
The  same  feast  occurs  January  9th,  in  honour  of  Janus. 

On  the    Monastic   Orders.  —  As    the   ancient    Religious 
Orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  modern  Antiquarian  research,  so  they 
afford  also  one  of  the  most  joleasing   subjects  of  religious 
meditation.      For  they  afford  the  most  striking  and  unequi- 
vocal examples  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Catholic  Christians, 
which  History  has  recorded  on  her  sacred  pages.  The  severe 
Orders  both  of  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  and  in  full  possession  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  im- 
passioned feelings,  should  abandon  themselves  to  a  life  of 
austerity  and  cruel  privation  and  hardship,  should  inflict  on 
themselves  to  the  end  of  their  days  voluntary  tortures,  and 
should   spend    the   whole    span    of    existence    in   praying, 
observing  the    fasts  and  festivals    of  a  religious  Calendar, 
and  in  affording  temporary  and  spiritual   comfort  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  for  the  hope  of  a  glorious  reward  beyond 
the  Grave,  may  perhaps  all  seem  marvellous  to  the  motley 
groups  of  lukewarm  and  heretical  Sectarians  of  this  age  of 
hypocrisy  and  cant.     But  true  it  is,  nevertheless ;  and  the 
more  we  investigate  this  exalted  fervour   of  devotion  and 
Hope,  and  the  result  to  which  it  led,  the  more  we  shall  feel 
surprised.     Phrenologists  have  ascribed  the  devotion  of  the 
Saints  and  Fathers  to  the  exalted  Organization  of  the  Brain, 
and  the  consequent  energy  of  pious  Veneration,  Hope,  and 
Mystery.     But  why  this  organization  should  prevail  more  in 
one  age  than  in  another,  is  past  our  comprehension.     At  all 
events    the  Institutions  we  allude   to,  not  only  excite  our 
curiosity,  but  demand  our  respects ;  for  they  exhibit  in  all 
their  local  and  temporary  varieties  the  marks  of  One  con- 
sistent   connected  Holy  Catholic    and  Apostolical  Power, 
emanating  from  one  Point  of  Time  and  place,  diffused  pro- 
gressively over  every  country  of  the  world,  and  having  for 
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its  professed  object  the  conducting  human  beings  safely 
through  a  transitory  and  perishable  world  of  trouble  to  a 
promised  state  of  never  ending  happiness.  If  the  Catholic 
religion  were  merely  a  superstition,  it  would  be  venerable 
for  its  antiquity,  marvellous  for  its  magnitude,  and  awful 
from  its  consequences,  and  the  complete  subjugation  in 
which  it  held  the  human  mind  ;  but  we  recognize  in  it 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  features  of  a  pleasing  nature. 
The  ancient  religion  of  India  and  the  cruel  rites  of  Oriental 
casts,  whose  origin  seem  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  are  fit  sub- 
jects of  research  ;  but  they  have  no  consistency  of  doctrine, 
and  point  to  no  definable  object.  We  can  extract  from  the 
fables  of  Seva  and  Vishnu  nothing  but  the  fact,  that  mankind 
inherit  from  Nature  an  instinctive  hope  of  some  ulterior  state 
of  existence  —  some  final  home  —  which  Christianity  has 
confirmed ;  and  of  which  Brachminism,  Judaism,  and  the 
various  religions  of  the  world  may  have  been  prototypes — 
like  Sibyls  and  Prophetesses,  having — 

— — —  Facies  iion  omnibus  una, 

Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum; 

but  who  foretold,  in  the  obscure  and  mystic  Language  of 
Symbols,  the  aftercoming  of  one  perfect  and  Catholic  Model 
of  Faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  we  state  it  merely  as  conjectural, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  Monastic  Institutions  at 
the  period  when  they  flourished ;  and  if  it  be  questioned, 
why  we  thus  seem  willing  to  give  them  so  much  importance 
among  the  modes  by  which  religion  has  been  preserved 
through  barbarous  times,  our  reply  is,  that  the  history  of 
Monastic  Institutions  affords  such  striking  and  numerous 
examples  of  voluntary  mortification,  and  privation  of  all  the 
allurements  of  sensual  life  on  the  part  of  the  Religious  Orders, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  their  belief; 
and  to  say,  that  they  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
sincerity  in  religion,  that  any  set  of  men  have  been  able  to 
adduce  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  hour. 

From  the  following  sketch  of  their  history,  and  the 
documents  to  which  we  shall  refer,  the  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  how  genuine  must  have  been  the  faith  of  the  Orders, 
and  how  little  temporary  advantage  could  be  gained  to  com- 
pensate for  their  privations,  were  it  not  for  their  implicit 
belief  and  undoubting  hope  of  the  promised  reward  of  glory. 

It  is  a  curious  remark  that  all  extensive  religions  are 
connected  with  an  organized  ritual,  and  with  ceremonies 
which  powerfully  affect  the  passions  ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of 
the  just  views  that  their  founders  had  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  best  means  of  directing  the  Subject  in  the  choice  of 
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the  Objects  of  its  contemplation,  by  means  of  impressions 
which  powerfully  exerted  the  Organic  Medium  ;  we  speak  now 
in  the  language  of  the  critical  and  experimental  philosophy. 
The  religion  of  Indostan  is  a  series  of  savage  and  re- 
volting rites ;  that  of  the  Mohammedans  is  an  ennobled 
sensuality,  and  differs  little  from  that  of  antient  Greece  and 
Rome  except  in  the  single  name  of  its  founder;  the  Chris- 
tian alone  is  an  appeal  to  the  higher  sentiments,  and  to 
the  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  to  a  posthumous  reward,  and 
cemented  with  annually  revolving  and  ceremonial  mementos. 
And  Monastic  Institutions  afford  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  devotion  to  that  cause. 

The  Benedictines  were  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  are  described  in  Butler's  Lives, 
vol.  iii.  p.  230 ;  where  will  be  found  an  ample  account  of 
the  Visions  seen  by  their  founder,  of  the  twelve  celebrated 
monasteries,  and  of  the  holy  lives,  charity,  and  sincerity  of 
the  Order. 

The  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  seem  to  have  originated 
in  a  set  of  hermits,  who  existed  in  succession  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  who  regarded  Elias  as  their  founder:  they 
early  embraced  Christianity,  they  lived  entirely  on  vege- 
tables, observed  silence  from  Vespers  till  Matins,  and  other 
austerities.     They  begun  to  use  a  mantle  and  hood  in  1288. 

The  Barefooted  Carmelites  or  Grey  Friars  were  reformed 
by  St.  Teresa,  and  went  shoeless  and  barefooted. 

The  Cistertian  Order  originated  with  St.Robert  the  Abbot 
of  Molesme,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century;  they 
were  so  called  from  the  place  where  they  first  settled, 
Cistercian,  near  Dijon  in  France.  They  were  originally 
Benedictines  of  the  reformed  order,  professing  to  follow 
them  in  the  strict  rules  of  their  primitive  rigour.  After 
the  formation  of  the  Cistertian  Order,  it  became  so  popular, 
that,  in.  fifty  years'  time,  there  were  no  less  than  five  hundred 
Cistertian  Abbeys. 

The  Order  of  La  Trappe  is  the  most  severe  and  rigorous 
reformation  of  the  above  order,  and  the  pitch  to  which  they 
carried,  and  still  carry  their  austerities,  beggars  all  belief. 
See  Visit  to  La  Trappe,  Sfc. 

Another  reformation  of  the  same  order  is  that  of  Our 
Lady  de  Sept  Fons,  near  Bourbon  Lasci  in  France.  See 
Butler's  Lives,  iv.  317. 

The  Carthusians,  whose  austerities  are  universally  known, 
took  their  origin  from  St.  Bruno  celebrated  October  the  6th; 
who,  with  six  other  holy  persons,  founded  the  order  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Hugh,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  and 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Chartreuse.     St.  Hugh  is  recorded 
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to  have  had  a  remarkable  Vision  of  God's  building  a  Church 
in  his  diocese,  and  of  seven  Stars  encirchng  it  the  very  night 
before  St.  Bruno  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  found  this  order. 
Voltaire  observes,  that  this  is  the  only  order  that  never  has 
been  reformed. 

The  other  orders,  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  Black,  White,  and  Grey  Friars,  &c.  may  be  found 
described  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  and  in  the  numerous 
works  of  the  late  Richard  Gough,  Esq. 

Of  all  the  severe  orders,  those  of  the  Chartreuse  and  of 
LaTrappe  were  the  most  austere  ;  and  as  instructive  histories 
of  them  are  now  to  be  every  where  found,  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  subject,  but  conclude  our  observations  on  these 
devoted  Hermits,  Anchorites,  Pilgrims,  and  religious  devo- 
tees, by  the  reflection,  that  if  justice  be  a  ruling  principle 
in  the  universe,  they  must  have  their  premium.  For  we  may 
say  of  them  as  the  late  Mr.  Day  said  of  posthorses  and  beasts 
of  burthen.  Where  is  universal  benevolence,  after  your 
hard  and  oppressed  life  of  toil  and  restless  activity,  beaten, 
despised,  and  denied  the  comforts  of  life,  and  yet  faithful,. 
unless  ye  have  your  reward? — P. 


5I9mmber  11.  St.  Damasus  Pope  and  Confessor. 
«S'*S'.  Fuscian,  Victoricus,  and  Gentian  Martyrs. 
St.  Da7iiel  the  Stylite  Confessor. 

Alcyonii  Dies. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  fourteen  Halcyon  days  began  today.  The  limitation 
of  their  number  was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  Calendar ;  but 
the  fact,  on  which  was  founded  their  existence,  was  the 
calm  weather  which  at  this  time  of  year  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  usually  succeeds  the  blustering  winds  of  the 
end  of  Autumn.  The  reason  why  these  calendar  days  were 
called  Halcyon  or  Alcyon  requires  some  further  explana- 
tion. Alcyone  was  the  daughter  of  Aeolus  ;  she  married 
herself  to  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was  going  to 
Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprised  Alcyone 
in  a  dream  of  her  husband's  fate ;  and  when  she  found  on 
the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  with  her  husband  changed  into 
birds  of  the  same  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and 
serene,  while  they  build  and  sit  on  their  nests  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  seven,  eleven,  or  fourteen  days. 
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Hence  Virgil,  in  describing  the  approaching  tempestuous 

weather,  says :  — 

Non  tepidi  ad  solem  pennas  in  littore  pandunt, 
Delectae  Thetidi  Alcyones. — Geor.  i.  339. 

May  Alcyons  smooth  the  wave  and  calm  the  sea, 
And  the  rough  south  east  sink  into  a  breeze ; 
Halcyons,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 
Most  loved  and  honoured  by  the  Nereid  train. — ^Thecob. 

Ovid  calls  the  Alcyone  a  Wintry  Queen,  and  represents 
her  as  calming  the  rough  sea. 

The  bird  in  question  was  supposed  to  be  the  Kingfisher 
called  by  Linnaeus  Alcedo,  after  the  ancients  ;  who  so  named 
it  because  they  supposed  it  to  make  its  nest  in  midwinter 
during  the  Alcyon  days,  agreeably  to  the  above  fable. 
Hence,  in  time,  quiet  and  tranquil  times  were  not  only  called 
Alcyonii,  but  also  Alcedonia.  See  Ovid,  Metamorph.  ii.  to 
fab.  10.     Apollod.  i.7.     Hygei,  fab.  65. 

Our  modern  European  Kingfisher,  Alcido  ispeda  and 
Le  Martin  Pecheur  of  BufFon,  does  not  agree  with  the 
fabulous  account  of  the  Alcyone  of  antiquity.  There  are, 
however,  some  extraordinary  habits  belonging  to  this 
splendid  little  bird,  which  have  probably  led  to  its  being 
fixed  on  to  represent  the  fabled  Alcedo. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  their  nests  are  wonderful  —  of  the 
fio-ure  of  a  ball  rather  elevated,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  ; 
they  look  like  a  large  sponge :  they  cannot  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  may  be  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  :  they  have 
the  appearance  of  petrified  sea  froth.  It  is  not  discovered 
of  what  they  are  formed  ;  some  think  of  prickly  back  bones, 
since  they  live  upon  fish. 

Aristotle  compares  the  nest  to  a  gourd,  and  its  substance 
and  texture  to  those  sea  balls  or  lumps  of  interwoven  fila- 
ments which  are  cut  with  difficulty  ;  but,  when  dried,  become 
friable. 

Aelian  and  Plutarch  describe  it  as  being  made  to  float  on 
the  placid  face  of  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Heysham  of  Carlisle,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Cumberland 
Animals,  says,  "  on  the  7th  of  May  a  boy  from  Upperby 
brought  me  a  Kingfisher  alive,  which  he  had  taken  when 
sittin^g  on  her  eggs  the  night  before  :  from  him  I  received 
the  following  information  :— Having  often  this  spring  ob- 
served these  birds  frequent  a  bank  upon  the  river  Peteril, 
he  watched  them  carefully,  and  saw  them  go  into  a  small 
hole  in  the  bank.  The  hole  was  too  small  to  admit  his 
hand,  but  as  it  was  made  in  the  soft  mould,  he  easily  enlarged 
it.  It  was  upwards  of  half  a  yard  long ;  at  the  end  of  it  the 
eo-gs.  which  were  six  in  number,  were  placed  upon  the  bare 
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mould,  there  being  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  nest." 
If  the  boy  was  correct  in  his  relation  to  Dr.  Heysham,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  these  birds  sometimes,  from  necessity, 
perhaps,  build  a  nest,  and  sometimes  make  the  dry  mould 
answer  that  purpose. 

Kingfishers  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  number  of  eggs  found  in  their  nests,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  young  being  destroyed  by  the  floods,  which 
must  often  rise  above  the  level  of  the  holes  where  they 
are  bred. 

We  remember  being  once  at  a  dance,  in  a  house  above 
the  marshes  of  the  river  Lea,  when  about  midnight  a  King- 
fisher entered  the  window  of  the  room,  attracted  probably  by 
the  lights,  and  was  easily  caught.  This  bird  is  not  un- 
common about  many  ponds  and  rivers  in  the  South  of 
England. 

i^mmhtr  12.  SS.  Epimachus  and  Ale.ra7ider^  Martyrs. 
St.  Fmian  Bishop  and  Confessor  in  Ireland.  St. 
Columba  Abbot  in  Ireland.  St.  Cormac  Abbot  in 
Ireland.  St.  Colman  Abbot  in  Ireland.  St.  Ead- 
burge  Abbess.  St.  Valery  Abbot.  St.  Corentin 
Bishop  and  Confessor.  Another  St.  Corentin 
Hermit. 

Equiria. — Rom.  Cal. 

Flora. — During  the  calm,  though  often  dark  weather  of  the  Alcyon 
days,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  which  we  frequently  enjoy  even 
in  this  country,  Flora  puts  forth,  particularly  if  the  previous  weather  have 
been  mild,  a  few  of  her  hybernal  attendants.  The  Scented  Coltsfoot  blows, 
smelling  sweetly,  and  not  unlike  some  vernal  plants  of  the  liliaceous  tribes, 
and  it  frequently  scents  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  around.  The 
Black  Hellebore  Helleborus  niger,  too,  has  been  known  to  flower.  Besides 
these  many  plants  of  Autumn,  and  those  which  flower  all  the  year,  shew  a 
few  brilliant  blossoms  ;  as  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  the  Leopardsbane,  and  some 
others.     The  Laurestine  is  also  in  flower. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  afforded  to  the  country  at  this  season  which  does 
not  arise  from  flowers,  but  from  berries.  The  May  Bush,  with  the  vernal 
opening  of  whose  blossoms  we  attach  so  many  pleasing  ideas,  now  exhibits 
its  beautiful  red  berries,  either  in  hedge  rows,  or  in  separate  trees.  The 
Black  Thorn  also  shews  its  dark  purple  sloes ;  while  Holy  Ivy  and  the 
Misletoe,  and  several  climbing  plants  which  grow  on  walls,  by  their  brilliant 
berries  render  the  short  period  of  fine  winter  weather  very  delightful ;  and 
remind  us  of  the  advice  given  in  The  Spectator  to  compose  a  winter  garden 
of  Evergreens,  and  of  those  shrubs  that  can  become  ornamental  at  this 
season,  so  as  almost  to  beguile  us  into  a  belief  that  we  are  enjoying  summer. 

MusAE. — Lines  on  Howard's  Tomb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester. 
Here  Howard  rests,  the  prostrate  wretch  to  raise. 
Who  long  had  walked  in  hospitable  ways; 
Health's  beaming  ray  the  child  of  anguish  cheers, 
Care  dies,  and  Hope  revives  where  he  appears. 

Z  Z 
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Fearless  lie  stootl   where  Death's  pale  victims  lie, 

And  c harmed  to  rest  the  prisoner's  unclosed  eye; 

Now  on  these  banks,  tar  iiom  his  home  he  sleeps. 

And  Merc^,  from  long  toils,  her  endless  sabbath  keeps. — E.  F. 


3®t«mbcr  13.  St.  Lucij  Virgin  and  Martyr.  ^S*^.  Jodoc 
Confessor.  St.  Kenelm  King  and  Martyr,  St. 
Aubert  Bishop  and  Confessor.  jB.  John  Marinoni 
Confessor.     St.  Othelia  Virgin  and  Abbess. 

St.  Lucy  Virgin  and  Martyr  was  born  at  Syracuse.  She 
refused  to  marry  a  young  man  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
because  she  determined  to  devote  herself  to  rehgion;  and,  to 
prevent  his  importunities,  gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor. 
The  scoundrel,  enraged  at  this  denial,  accused  her  before 
Paschasius,  the  heathen  judge,  of  professing  Christianity ; 
and  Lucy,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  fell  a  martyr  to  this 
revenge  in  the  year  305. 

Chronology.— Henry  IV.  of  France,  born  atPau  in  1553. 

Urania, — The  Southern  Heaven  presents  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance  through  the  night  at  this  time  of  year. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  Pleiades,  and  Aldebaran  are  approach- 
ing the  meridian.  Capella  is  nearly  on  the  zenith  ;  lower 
down  in  the  south  east  we  may  observe  Sirius  of  celebrated 
brilliancy ;  above,  and  a  little  more  east,  is  Procyon  ;  still 
higher  up  and  further  east  the  two  stars  of  Gemini,  while 
the  beautiful  constellation  Orion  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  above  in  south  south  east.  At  present,  in  1823, 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  add  to  the  effect,  being  both  visible ;  the 
former  to  the  south  and  the  latter  is  east  south  east. 

On  the  last  fulling  heaves. 

La  Feuille. 

De  la  tige  detachee 
Pauvre  feuille  dessechee 
Ou  vas-tu  ? — jen'en  sais  rien  ; 
L'orage  a  frappe  le  chene 
Qui  seul  etait  mon  soutien ; 
De  son  inconstante  haleine, 
Le  Zephyr  et  I'Aquilon, 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  promene 
De  la  foret  i\  la  plaine, 
De  la  montiigne  an  vallon  ; 
Je  vais  oii  le  vent  me  mene 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'elfrayer; 
Je  vais  oii  va  toute  chose, 
Oil  va  la  feuille  dc  rose, 
Et  la  feuille  dc  lauricr. 
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Btccmbtr  14.      St.  Spiridion  Bishop   and   Confessor. 
SS.  Nicas'ms  Bishops  and  Martyrs. 

Brumalia.     Ambrosiana. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Brumalia  or  Bacchanalia  were  feasts  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  held  at  Rome,  and  instituted  by  Romulus  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  similar  festivals  by  the 
name  of  Dionysia,  from  the  Greek  Dionysus,  which  signifies 
Bacchus.  These  were  feasts  of  great  importance,  but  were 
attended  by  great  licentiousness  and  other  excesses.  Their 
form  and  solemnity  were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Aegypt  by  a  certain  Melampus  ;  and  if  we  admit  that 
Bacchus  is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks  are 
the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Aegyptians  in 
honour  of  Isis,  They  were  observed  at  Athens  with  more 
splendour  and  ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their  celebra- 
tion ;  the  Archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  and  the  priests 
that  ofticiated  Avere  honoured  with  the  most  dignified  seats 
at  the  public  games.  At  first  they  were  celebrated  with 
great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  with  a  vine 
branch,  after  which  followed  a  goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the 
^axxoi.  The  worshippers  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions 
the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They  clothed 
themselves  in  Fawns'  skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres;  they 
carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes,  and  crowned  them- 
selves with  garlands  of  Ivy,  Vine,  Fir,  &.c.  Some  imitated 
Silenus,  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress,  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode  upon  asses, 
and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaughter  for  the  sacrifice. 
In  this  manner  both  sexes  joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran 
about  the  hills  and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideous  shrieks 
and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoe  Bacche !  lo  !  lo  !  Evoe  ! 
lacche  !  lo  Bacche !  Evohe  !  With  such  solemnities  were 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly the  Athenians.  In  one  of  these  there  followed  a 
number  of  persons  carrying  sacred  vessels,  one  of  which 
contained  water.  After  these  came  a  select  number  of  noble 
virgins,  carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
fruits.  This  was  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  solemnity. 
Serpents  were  sometimes  put  in  the  baskets,  and  by  their 
wreathing  and  crawling  out  they  amused  and  astonished  the 
beholders.  After  the  virgins,  followed  a  company  of  men 
carrying  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  were  fastened  <paXKoi. 
The  heads  of  these  men,  who  were  called  (paxxo<po^oi,  were 
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crowned  with  Ivy  and  Violets,  and  their  faces  covered  with 
other  herbs.  They  marched  singing  songs  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  festivals,  called  (paKKwcx,  aaiJi.aTa.  Next  to  the  <p(xx>,o(po§oi 
followed  the  i%pct>.xoi  in  women's  apparel,  with  white  striped 
garments  reaching  to  the  ground ;  their  heads  were  decked 
with  garlands,  and  on  their  hands  they  wore  gloves  composed 
of  flowers.  Their  gestures  and  actions  were  like  those  of  a 
drunken  man.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  persons 
called  T^iKvo^opoi  who  carried  the  >.ikvov  or  mystical  Fan  of 
Bacchus ;  without  their  attendance  none  of  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that 
account  the  god  is  often  called  Ai}ivny\i;.  The  festivals  of 
Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. — All  these  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  God  of  Wine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
with  great  licentiousness,  and  they  contributed  much  to  the 
corruption  of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They  were 
also  introduced  into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuously  joined  in  the 
celebration  during  the  darkness  of  night.  The  drunkenness, 
the  debauchery,  and  impure  actions  and  indulgencies,  which 
soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called  aloud  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Senate,  and  the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius 
Albinus,  and  Q.  Martins  Philippus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms  of  the 
Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollution  which  were  prac- 
tised with  impunity  by  no  less  than  7000  votaries  of  either 
sex,  were  beheld  with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  Con- 
suls, and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  banished  from 
Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  They  were  again  re- 
instituted  there  in  length  of  time,  but  not  with  such  licen- 
tiousness as  before.  Eurip.  in  Bacc. —  Vtrg.  Aeii.  11,  v.  737, 
Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  533,  1.  4,  v.  391,  1.  6,  v.  587. 
Bacchus  and  Circe  produce  Comus.  Hence  Milton — • 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

Immured  in  Cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 

Deep  skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries; 

Ajid  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup. 

With  many  murmurs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drmks, 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

Fixes  instead,  unraoulding  reason's  mintage 

Charactered  in  the  face:  this  have  I  learnt 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts, 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade;   whence  night  by  night 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 

Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  tlieir  prey, 

Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 

In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
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IBmmhtt  15.     St.  Eusebiu.s  Bkhop.     St.  Florence 
Abbot  in  Ireland. 

0  rises  at  vxii.  7'.  and  sets  at  iii.  53'. 

CoELUM. —  The  temperature  still  declines,  and  the 
weather  in  general  gets  worse.  We  have  at  this  time  often 
some  very  dark  mornings,  which  usher  in  tolerably  fine  days. 
They  are  called  the  '*  Dark  Days  afore  Christmas."  The 
following  Table  will  shew  the  periods  when  the  greatest  and 
least  altitudes  of  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer  have  hap- 
pened during  ten  years. 

Table  of  the  Highest  and  Loioest  Stales  of  the  Barometer. 


Year. 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


September. 


30-16  NE  h 
29-36  SW  I 

30-29  W 
29-28  S 

30-13  SWaNE 
29-20  SE 

30-40  E.  NE 
29-70  SVV 

30-29  N.  NE 
28-86  W 

30-28  NW 
29-67  SE 

30-29  NW 
29-25  SW  a  S 

30-24  E 

29-52  S 

30-11  NE 
29-28  WaSE 

30-13  SW 
29-22  E  a  SE 


October. 


30-25  NW  h 
29-03  NW  I 

30-33  NE 
29-15  SW 

30-33  NW 
29-89  SE 

30-35  N.  NE 
29-30  SW 

30-21  Var.SW 
t28-65  S.  Var. 

29-98  W.  SE 
128-53  SW 

30-12  NE 
t28-64  SW 

30-20  NE 
29-03  SWaSE 


November. 


30-22  NE 
29-25  SW 

30  13  SE 
2909  SE 


30-04  NW  h 
+28-68  SW  I 

30-30  NE 
128-72  S 

30-47  NWaN 
29-10  SW 

30-15  NE 
t28'50  E.  SW 

30-41  W 
29-22  SW 

30-38  N 
28-96  NE 

30-34  W  a  SW 

29-02  NE-NW 

30-28  NW 
29-12  N  a  W 


December. 


*30-58  NE 
28-95  W  a  S 

*30-62  N 
28-72  SW     • 


30-4lNWaSEA 
29-24  SW  / 

30-38  VV.  N 
2915  SW 

30-25  SW 
128-25  SWaSE 

*30-51  N 
29-33  W  a  SW 

30-20  NW 
28-90  SW  a  S 

*30-51  NE 
28-98  E 

30-49  NW 
29-09  SE 

30-18  EaS 
29-25  S 

30-52  SWaNW 

128-85  NWaSW 

*30-62  NW  a  N 
128-53  SW 


In  December  1821  it  was  much  lower  than  it  has  been  recorded 
before  or  since  for  a  long  while;  it  frequently  fell  that  winter  to  below 
2830,  and  once  to  28-17. 

Flying  Dragon. — A  remarkable  figure  of  a  flying  Dragon 
is  seen  in  an  old  picture  of  some  grand  French  Festival,  in 
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the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Goagh  of  Enfield.  Probably 
this  was  some  pyrotechnical  machine,  as  inflammable  air 
was  not  then  known.  In  later  times.  Balloons,  shaped  like 
Elephants  and  other  animals,  have  been  sent  up  in  France. 


B£Ctmb£r  16.      St.  Ado   Bishop  and  Confessor.     St. 
Alice  Empress.     St.  Beanus  Bishop  in  Ireland. 

O  Sapientia. — This  is  the  beginning  of  an  anthem  in  the 
Latin  service  to  the  honour  of  Christ's  advent,  which 
used  to  be  sung  in  the  church  from  this  day  until  Christmas 
Eve. 

CoELUM. — We  gave  yesterday  a  Table  of  the  Plus  and 
Minus  of  Barometrical  Pressure  for  ten  years. .  We  sub- 
join today  a  Table  of  the  Temperature  for  the  same  period, 
taken  from  Howard's  Climate  of  London. 

Greatest  and  Least  Degree  of  Heat  hy  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer, 

for  each  Month. 


Year. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Decemler. 

1807 

72"  W.  NW 
26  N 

69°  SW 

33  N 

55" SW  aN 
22  NW 

540  SW 
17  NW 

1808 

71  NE 

34  NW  aN 

65  SW 
34  NW 

56  S 

25   Var.  aNE 

53  NW  a  SW 
14  N 

1809 

74  V.  Ely 
35  NW  ■ 

67  NE 
27  NW 

53  N 
22  NW 

54  SW 

28  Var.  SW 

1810 

*85   E  a  SE 
38  N  a  E 

71   E 
27  NW 

58  SW 
29  W 

52  Wly. 

25  SW.  NW 

1811 

80  V.  E 
39  W 

73  S 
38  S 

62  SW 
25  E.  NW 

54  SW.  W 

21  SW.  N 

1812 

73   W  a  SW 

84  NW 

69  NW  a  SW 
32  SW 

55  SW 
24  W 

5^  S 
tl8  NE 

1813 

75  S 

40  NE 

66  W.  SW 
27  Var.  aNW 

58  SW 
25  E 

54  SW 
tl9  E.  NW 

1814 

75  SW  a  SE 
33  NE  a  N 

67  SW  a  SE 

24  NW  a  N 

54  SW 

19  NW  a  N 

56  SW 
25  SW 

1815 

79  SE 

31  NE 

66  S 
32  E 

57  SW.  S 
18  NW 

53  SW.  SE 
21  SW 

J816 

74  S 

30  NW 

68  SE 
29  SE 

56  W 

17  NE 

50  S 
14  N 
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Flora. — The  flowers  mentioned  as  continuing  in  blow  in  January,  also 
afford  their  beauties  in  this  montli.  Evergreens,  Firs,  Ivy,  Laurel,  and  that 
most  beautiful  plant  the  Arbutus,  rich  in  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time, 
serve  to  euliveu  this  dreary  month. 

In  April  or  in  May, 
A  pleasant  garden,  full  of  fragrant  flovires, 
When  the  fresh  earth,  new  clad  in  garments  gay, 
Deckes  every  wood  and  grove  with  pleasant  bowres. 
And  now  again  on  some  December's  day 
We  see  it  marred   with  winter's  storms  and  showres. 

Ariosto,  by  Harrington. 
The  Common  Arbutus  Arbutus  unedo  or  Strawberry  tree,  rises  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  rarely  with  an  upright  stem:  it  usually 
puts  out  branches  very  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  keep  on  all  the  winter, 
and  are  thrust  off  in  the  spring  by  new  ones;  so  that  it  is  always  dollied 
with  leaves. 

Although  few  flowers  are  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  in  December,  the 
hothouse  contains  many  a  blooming  inhabitant;  among  these,  the  Rose 
attracts  our  notice.  This  flower,  when  blown  by  artificial  heat,  is  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  than  those  which  ornament  our  gardens  in  June, 
lovely  as  tbey  are ;  being  usually  more  free  from  blight,  and  those  insects 
which  sometimes  destroy  our  garden  Roses. 


Beccmbtr  17.     St.  Olympias  Widow.     St.  Begga 
Widow  and  Abbess. 

Saturnalia  per  septem  dies. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Saturnalia  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn,  cele- 
brated the  16th  or  the  1 7th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
18th  of  December.  They  were  instituted  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  golden  reign  of 
Saturn.  Some  however  suppose,  that  the  Saturnalia  were 
first  observed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after 
a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines  ;  while  others  support, 
that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from 
whom  he  had  learnt  agriculture.  Others  suppose,  that  they 
were  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumius.  The 
Saturnalia  were  originally  celebrated  only  for  one  day ;  but 
afterwards  the  solemnity  continued  for  three,  four,  five,  and 
at  last  for  seven  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The  slaves  were 
permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters,  and  to  speak  with  free- 
dom upon  every  subject.  It  was  usual  for  friends  to  make 
presents  one  to  another,  all  animosity  ceased,  no  criminals 
were  executed,  schools  were  shut,  war  was  never  declared-; 
but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauchery.     In  the  sacrifices 
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the  priests  made  their  offerings  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
a  custom  which  was  never  observed  at  other  festivals.— 
Senec.  Ep.  18.  Cato.  de  R.  R.  57.  Sueton.  in  Vesp.  19. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  5,  Ep.  20. 


Bmrnber  18.  SS.  Rufus  and  Zozimus  Martyrs. 
St.  Gaticm  Bishop  and  Confessor.  St.  Wimbald 
Abbot  and  Confessor. 

0  rises  at  viir.  7'.  and  sets  at  iii.  53'. 
Cygnus  oritur. — Rom.  Cal. 

CoELUM.— The  weather  is  mostly  extremely  disagree- 
able in  London  at  this  time  of  year ;  in  the  Country  it  is 
often  far  otherwise.  It  is  to  city  scenery,  in  London's 
Climate  in  Winter,  that  the  following  descriptive  hnes  of 
Gay,  addressed  to  Town  Ladies,  seem  to  allude,  when  we 
are  awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  trading  Capital,  on  some  of 
those  obscure  mornings  which  are  called  the  "  Dark  Days 
afore  Christmas." 

When  sleep  is  first  disturbed  by  morning  cries, 
From  sure  prognostics  learn  to  know  the  skies. 
Lest  you  of  rheums  and  coughs  at  night  complain ; 
Surprised  in  dreary  fogs,  or  driving  rain. 
When  suffocating  mists  obscure  the  morn, 
Let  thy  worst  bonnet,  used  to  storms,  be  worn; 
Wise  is  the  powdered  courtier,  who  with  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair. 
Be  thou  for  every  season  justly  drest. 
Nor  brave  the  piercing  frost  with  open  breast; 
And,  when  the  bursting  clouds  a  deluge  pour, 
Let  thy  surtout  defend  the  drenching  sliower. 
The  changing  weather  certain  signs  reveal. 
Ere  Winter  sheds  her  snow,  or  frosts  congeal. 
You'll  see  the  coals  in  brighter  flame  aspire, 
And  sulphur  tinge  with  blue  the  rising  fire  ; 
Your  tender  shins  the  scorching  heat  decline. 
And  at  the  dearth  of  coals  the  poor  repine ; 
Before  her  kitchen  hearth,  the  nodding  dame, 
In  flannel  mantle  wrapt,  enjoys  the  flame; 
Hovering,  upon  her  feeble  knees  she  bends, 
And  all  around  the  grateful  warmth  ascends. 

Nor  do  less  certain  signs  the  town  advise 
Of  milder  weather  and  serener  skies. 
The  ladies,  gaily  dressed,  the  Mall  adorn 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sunny  morn : 
The  wanton  fawns  with  frisking  pleasure  range, 
And  chirping  sparrows  greet  the  welcome  change : 
Not  that  their  minds  with  greater  skill  are  fraught. 
Endued  by  instinct,  or  by  reason,  taught : 
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The  seasons  operate  on  every  brenst; 
'Tis  hence  the  fawns  are  brisk,  and  ladies  drest. 
When  on  his  box  the  nodding  coachman  snores, 
And  dreams  of  fancied  fares;  when  tavern  doors 
The  chairmen  idly  crowd ;  then  ne'er  refuse 
To  trust  thy  busy  steps  in  thinner  shoes. 


Bectmber  19.     St.  Nemesien   Martyr.     St.   Samthana 
Virgin  Abbess  in  Ireland. 

0  rises  at  viii.  8'.  and  sets  at  iir.  52'. 

The  Winter  Solstice  begins,  the  Sun  continuing  to  rise 
and  set  within  a  minute  of  the  same  time,  from  today  to 
the  25th  instant  inclusive.  A  more  close  calculation,  how- 
ever, used  for  astronomical  purposes  alone,  demonstrates 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  actually  as  a  Solstice  —  only  the 
tunes  of  the  ©  rising  and  setting  each  day,  are  nearer  the 
same  now  and  at  Midsummer  than  they  are  at  any  other 
time  of  year;  and,  in  like  manner,  at  the  Aequinoxes  the 
variation  each  day  is  the  greatest.  To  speak  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  we  should  call  the  22d  of  December  the 
shortest  day  ;  which  we  refer  to. 

Opalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Ops  was  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  the  same  as 
the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks ;  she  married  Saturn,  and  became 
mother  of  Jupiter.  She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by 
the  different  names  of  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Magna  Mater, 
Thya,  Tellus,  Proserpina,  and  even  of  Juno,  and  Minerva ; 
and  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  these  apparently  several 
deities,  was  offered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person,  con- 
sidered as  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops  seems  to 
be  derived  from  Opus ;  because  the  goddess,  who  is  the 
same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without  labour.  Tatius 
built  her  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was  generally  represented 
as  a  matron,  with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  as- 
sistance to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand. 
Her  festivals  were  called  Opalia. — Varro  de  L.  L.  4.  Dionys. 
Hal.  2,  &c.     Tibull.  El.  4,  v.  68.     Plin.  19,  c.  6. 

Christmas  Holidays. — About  this  time  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Academies  of  instruction  usually  break  up,  and  the 
Joyful  Period  to  Youth  of  Christmas  Holidays  begin ; 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Noted  Song  of  Dulce  Domum, 
sung  at  Winchester  before  the  Whitsuntide  vacation,  time 
out  of  mind  —  beginning 

Concinamus,  O  Sodales 
Eja!  quid  silemus? 
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Nobile  canticum  ! 
Dulce  melos,  domum ! 

Dulce  domum  resonemus  ! 

Chorus.  Domum,  doinum,  dulce  domum  ! 

See  the  whole  Canticum  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  348  ;  and  a  spirited  translation 
in  Gent.  Mao-,  for  1796.  It  seems  that  Corelli's  celebrated 
Lullaby  Christmas  Concerto  might  be  adapted  to  this  old 
Sono:  of  Dulce  Domum. 


IBtttmhtx  20.     St.  Philogonius  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
St.  Paul  of  Latrus  Hermit. 


Sisillaria. — Macrob.  Rom.  Cal. 


'» 


The  Sigillaria  were  a  minor  sort  of  festivals  in  ancient 
Home,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  celebration  of  the 
Saturnalia.  They  were  so  called  because  little  Sigillae, 
bearing  emblematical  images  or  seals,  were  frequently  ex- 
changed as  presents  and  tokens  of  good  will.  Various  other 
toys,  as  dolls,  images,  puppets,  and  wooden  fairings,  were 
also  sold  at  that  Fete  ;  and  hence  the  Street  in  Rome  where 
these  Playthings  were  usually  vended,  was  called  Sigillaria. 
This  Fete  may  be  regarded  as  at  Rome  what  St.  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  is  in  London  ;  and  formerly  dolls  were  in  like 
manner  called  after  this  fair  Bartholomew  Babies.  The 
account  of  the  Sigillaria  is  to  be  found  in  Macrobius :  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lempriere,  and  to  have 
been  never  before  explained  in  any  English  work. 

Phrenological  Journal. — A  novelty  in  literature  appeared 
today  in  London — namely,  a  regular  Journal  of  Phrenology  ; 
being  the  first  number  of  a  series  to  be  published  quarterly, 
at  Edinburgh.  We  have  before  alluded  to  this  Science  in 
September :  and  what  we  have  to  record  now  is  a  curious 
fact  —  that  Edinburgh,  where  Phrenology  at  first  met 
with  more  violent  opposition  than  it  did  in  any  of  the  many 
Capitals  in  Europe  wherein  it  has  been  taught,  should  be 
the  first  University  to  have  a  regularly  organised  Phreno- 
logical Society,  and  to  have  first  produced  a  Journal 
intended  to  record  solely  facts  relating  to  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Brain.  This  Journal  is  ably  written, 
ami  contains  some  truly  original  and  very  able  articles.  The 
Society  are  also  composing  a  splendid  museum  of  subjects 
of  Anatomy. 
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BfCfmber  21.     St.  Thomas  Apostle. 
St.  Edburge  Virgin. 

0  rises  at  viii.  and  sets  at  in.  52'. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  surnamed  Didyrnus  or  the  Twin, 
was  a  Jew,  and  in  all  probability  a  Galilean.  There  are  a 
very  few  passages  in  the  Gospel  concerning  him.  St.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Galilee,  being  killed 
by  the  lances  of  some  people  instigated  by  the  heathens. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  for  certain  on  this  point. 

Angeronalia.     HercuU  el  Cereri.-~Kon\.  Cal. 

The  Angeronalia  were  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona  the  Goddess  of  Silence  and  of  Cheerfulness. 
She  was  so  called  because  she  was  supposed  to  cure  the 
disorders  of  the  throat:  for  the  ancient,  like  the  modern 
Romans,  had  particular  tutelar  Angels,  who  took  care  of 
particular  parts  of  the  Body.  This  day  appears  also  to  have 
been  sacred  to  Hercules  and  Ceres. 

Hercules,  the  renowned  hero  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and  is  generally  called  the  Theban, 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name.  He  was 
so  celebrated  for  his  strength,  that  his  name  became  pro- 
verbially expressive  of  power.  His  Twelve  Labours,  whereby 
he  freed  the  earth  of  many  monsters  and  infesting  animals, 
are  well  known. 

Quis  aut  Euristia  durum 


Aut  inlaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras, 

says  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  to  which 
Hercules  was  subject.  The  first  labour  imposed  upon  Her- 
cules by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  Lion  of  Nemaea,  which 
ravaged  the  country  near  Mycenae.  The  second  labour  of 
Hercules  was  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  Hydra,  which  had 
seven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  fifty  according  to 
Simonides,  and  a  hundred  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with  his  arrows ;  and  soon 
after  he  came  to  a  close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his 
heavy  club  he  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But  this 
vv^as  productive  of  no  advantage ;  for  as  soon  as  one  head 
was  beaten,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour  of 
Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished,  had  he  not  com- 
manded his  friend  lolas  to  burn,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of 
the  heads.  This  succeeded,  and  Hercules  became  victorious. 
He  was  ordered,  in  his  third  labour,  to  bring  alive  and 
unhurt  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus,  a  Stag,  famous  for 
its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet. 
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This  hideous  animal  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oenoe,  and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in 
continually  pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or 
when  tired,  or,  according  to  others,  by  slightly  wounding  it 
and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  he  returned  victorious, 
Diana  snatched  it  from  him,  and  severely  punished  him  for 
molesting  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules 
pleaded  necessity,  and,  by  representing  the  commands  of 
Eurystheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess,  and  obtained  the 
beast.  —  The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus 
a  wild  boar,  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Eryman- 
thus.  In  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  Centaurs,  and 
caught  the  boar  by  closely  pursuing  him  through  the  deep 
snow. —  In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean 
the  stables  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 
for  many  years.  —  For  his  sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to 
kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.  —  In  his  seventh  labour  he 
brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull, 
which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. — In  his  eighth  labour 
he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which 
fed  upon  human  flesh.  He  slew  Diomedes,  and  gave  him 
to  be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  Mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenae, 
where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts ;  or,  according 
to  others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed 
still  existed  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. —  For  his 
ninth  labour  he  was  commanded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons.  —  In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 
monster  Gorgon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  his  flocks,  which 
fed  on  human  flesh,  to  Argos. — The  eleventh  labour  was  his 
bringing  golden  apples  from  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  twelfth  labour  was  to  bring  Cerberus,  the  three  headed 
dog,  out  of  Hell. — Hercules  was  eventually  burnt  on  Mount 
Oeta,  and  afterwards  deified.  No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered 
his  temple  at  Rome ;  and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  always  forbidden  to  women  and  to  pigs.  The  Phoenicians 
offered  quails  on  his  altars ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he 
presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  sleep 
in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their  dreams  the 
agreeable  presages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  His 
judicious  choice  of  Virtue  in  preference  to  Pleasure,  as  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  is  well  known. — Diod.  1  et  4.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  1.  &c.  Apollod.  1  et  2.  Pans.  1.  3,  5,  9  et  10. 
Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Here.  &c.  Hygin.  Fab.  29,  32,  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  9,   v.  236,  &c.     Her.  9.  Amor.  Trist.   &c.     Homer 
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11.  8,  &c.  Theocrit.  24.  Eurip.  in  Here.  Virg.  Aen.  viii, 
V.  294.  Lucan.  3  &  6.  Apollon.  2.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
Sophocl.  in  Trachin.  Plut.  in  Amphit.  Senec.  in  Here. 
Furent.  &  Oet.  Plin.  iv.  c.  6,  1.  11,  &c.  Philostr.  Icon.ii. 
c.  5.  Herodot.  i.  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  42,  8cc.  Quint.  Sniyrn.  yi. 
V.  207,  &,c.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  iii. 
Ital.  i.  V.  438.  Stat.  2.  Theb.  v.  564.  Mela.  ii.  c.  1.  Lucian. 
Dial.  Lactant.  de  Pais.  Rel.  Strab.  3,  &.c.  Horat.  Od. 
Sat.  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn  and  of  harvests,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.     She 
had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called   Pherephata 
Jruit  bearing,  and  afterwards  Proserpine.     This  daughter  was 
carried  away  by  Pluto,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  near  Enna.     The  rape  of  Proserpine  was  grievous  to 
Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily  ;  and  when  night  came, 
she  lighted  two  torches  in  the  flames  of  Mount  Aetna,  to 
continue  her  search  by  night  all  over  the  world.     She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Cyane  ;  but  no  intelligence 
could  be  received  of  the  place  of  her  concealment,  till  at  last 
the  nymph  Arethusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter   had 
been  carried  away  by  Pluto.     No  sooner  had  Ceres  heard 
this,  than  she  flew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by  two 
dragons,  and  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  restoration   of  her 
daughter.     The  endeavours  of  Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  repre- 
senting Pluto  as  a  powerful  god,  to  become  her  son  in  law, 
proved  fruitless,  and  the  restoration  was  granted,  provided 
Proserpine  had  not  eaten  any  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto. 
Ceres  upon  this  repaired  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine  had  eaten 
the  grains  of  a  pomegranate  which  she  had  gathered  as  she 
walked  over  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and  Ascalaphus,  the  only 
one  who  had  seen  her,  discovered  it,  to  make  his  court  to 
Pluto.     The  return   of  Proserpine  upon  earth  was  therefore 
impracticable ;  but  Ascalaphus,  for  his  unsolicited  informa- 
tion, was  changed  into  an  owl.     The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities ;  and 
the  spring  of  Cyane,  through  which  Pluto  opened  himself 
a  passage  with  his  trident,  when  carrying  uv.ay  Proserpine, 
was  publicly  honoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 
Besides  these,  other  ceremonies  were    observed  in  honour 
of  the  goddesses  who  had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island. 
The  commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of  Ceres  at  the  time 
that  corn  is  sown  in  the  earth.     The  latter  festival  continued 
six  successive  days  ;  and  during  the  celebration,  the  votaries 
of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free  and  wanton  expressions,  as 
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that  language  had  made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholv* 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  gratefully  remem- 
bered her  favours  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. Ceres  also  performed  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  and 
the  Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws ; 
hence,  her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the  same  as 
the  Isis  of  the  Aegyptians,  and  her  worship,  it  is  said,  was  first 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erechtheus.  She  met  with  different 
adventures  when  she  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  the  im- 
pudence of  Stellio  was  severely  punished.  To  avoid  Neptune 
she  changed  herself  into  a  mare  ;  but  the  god  took  advantage 
of  the  metamorphosis,  and  from  their  union  arose  the  horse 
Arion.  The  Parcae  were  sent  by  the  god  to  comfort  her, 
and  at  their  persuasion  she  returned  to  Sicily,  where  her 
statues  represented  her  veiled  in  black,  with  the  head  of  a 
horse,  and  holding  a  dove  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
dolphin.  In  their  sacrifices  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a 
pregnant  sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  corn  was  yet  in  the 
grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after  the  victim  had  been  led 
three  times  round  the  field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a 
garland  of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy,  which  was  sacred  to 
her.  She  appears  as  a  countrywoman  mounted  on  the  back 
of  an  ox,  and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  holding 
a  hoe;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
dragons.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Khea,  Tellus, 
Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her 
2;reat  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of  April,  during  eight  days. 
These  matrons  abstained  during  several  days  from  the  use  of 
wine  and  every  carnal  enjoyment.  They  always  bore  lighted 
torches  in  commemoration  of  the  goddess  ;  and  whoever 
came  to  these  festivals  without  a  previous  initiation,  was 
punished  with  death.  Ceres  is  metaphorically  called  bread 
and  corn,  as  the  word  Bacchus  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
wine.  Apollod.  i.  c.  5,  1.2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  12  &  14.  Paus.  i. 
c.  31,  1.  2,  c.  34,  1.  3,  c.  23,  1.  8,  c.  25.  &c.  Diod.  1,  &c. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  v.  417.  Met.  Fab.  7,  8,  &c. 
Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros.  Cic.  in  Verr.  CaUimach.  in  Cer. 
Liv.  29  &  31.  Stat.  Theb.  12.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  c.  33. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  2. 

Apollo.  —  The  musical  festivities  of  Christmas  time 
n&ually  begin  about  this  time  in  most  Christian  countries. 
That  species  of  nocturnal  street  music  commonly  called  the 
Waits,  or  more  properly  Wakes,  commonly  begins  on  or 
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before  this  day,  and  continues  till  Christmas  ;  so  that  at  this 
dreary  season  we  are  serenaded  during  the  night  by  the 
music  of  fiddles,  hautbois,  clarionets,  flutes,  French  horns, 
lyres,  lutes,  and  other  instruments — the  effect  of  which,  when 
they  first  awake  us  from  our  slumbers,  is  very  pleasing  and 
fanciful.  This  custom  originated  evidently  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  early  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Gloria  in  Excehis,  the  hymn  of 
the  ano-els. 

The  Christmas  Carol  and  Waits.     From  "  Christmas"  a  Poem. 

Now  too  is  heard 
The  hapless  cripple,  timing  through  the  streets 
His  Carol  new  ;  and  oft,  amid  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  hours,  prevail  the  accustomed  sounds 
Of  wakeful  Waits  :  whose  melody,  composed 
Of  hautboy,  organ,  violin,  and  flute, 
And  various  other  instruments  of  mirth, 
Is  meant  to  celebrate  the  coming  time. 

Bishop  Taylor  observes  that  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  suno" 
by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  our  Lord's  Nativity,  was 
the  earliest  Christmas  Carol.  Bourne  cites  Durand,  who 
endeavours  to  prove  that  in  earlier  ages  of  the  churches,  the 
bishops  were  accustomed  on  Christmas  Day  to  sing  carols 
among  their  clergy.  He  derives  the  word  carol  from  cantare 
to  sing,  and  rola  an  interjection  of  joy. 

This  species  of  pious  song  is  undoubtedly  of  most  ancient 
origin. 

In  London  the  bellman  usually  gives  about,  or  perhaps 
sings,  a  large  paper  of  verses  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  the  Nativity,  which  is  ornamented  with  prints  of  the  Saints 
and  the  Holy  Family. 

Tiie  following  Christmas  Carol  is  preserved  in  Poor 
Robin's  Almanack  for  1695  : — 

A   Christmas  Song. 

Now  thrice  welcome  Christmas,  which  brings  us  good  Cheer, 
Minced  Pies  and  Plumb  Porridge,  good  Ale  and  strong   Beer; 
With  Pig,  Goose,  and  Capon,  the  best  that  may  be, 
So  well  doth  the  Weather  and  our  Stomachs  a^ree. 

Observe  how  the  Chimneys  do  smoak  all  about, 
The  Cooks  are  providing  for  Dinner,  no  doubt ; 
But  those  on  whose  tables  no  Victuals  appear, 
O  may  they  keep  Lent  all  the  rest  of  the  Year  ! 

With  Holly  and  Ivy  so  green  and  so  g.iy ; 
We  deck  up  our  Houses  as  fresh  as  the  Day, 
With  Bays  and  Rosemary,  and  Laurel  compleat, 
And  every  one  now  is  a  King  in  conceit. 
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Some  faint  traces  are  still  left  of  a  custom  of  Going  a 
Gooding,  as  it  is  called,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  women  only ;  who,  in  return  for  the 
alms  they  received,  appear  to  have  presented  their  bene- 
factors with  sprigs  of  evergreens,  probably  to  deck  their 
houses  with  at  the  ensuing  festival.  Perhaps  this  is  only 
another  name  for  the  northern  custom  of  going  about  and 
crying  Hagmena. 

Whimsical  Customs.  —  There  are  many  other  customs 
which  relate  to  the  Saints'  days,  which  we  have  omitted  for 
want  of  room  ;  one,  however,  might  be  mentioned  here,  that 
of  collecting  children  with  small  whips  to  whip  the  dogs 
about  the  streets  of  York  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  called,  there- 
fore. Whip  Dog  Day ;  and  which,  Drake  assures  us,  in  his 
Eboracum,  used  to  be  very  common  in  that  city.  It  resem- 
bled the  horridly  brutal  custom,  formerly  practised  by 
dairymaids  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  of  whipping  to  death  a 
poor  Cock  tied  to  a  spit,  and  then  plucking  and  roasting 
him,  in  pious  vengeance  of  this  bird's  crowing  too  soon  for 
St.  Peter,  at  the  fatal  moment  when  he  denied  his  Lord. 
The  custom  of  whipping  the  dogs  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  following  accident,  related  in  Ellis's  edition  of 
Brand,  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  note  : — 

"  The  tradition  that  I  have  heard  of  its  origin  seems  very 
probable,  that  in  times  of  popery,  a  priest  celebrating  mass 
at  this  festival  in  some  church  in  York,  unfortunately  dropped 
the  Pax  after  consecration,  which  was  snatched  up  suddenly 
and  swallowed  by  a  dog  that  lay  under  the  altar  table.  The 
profanation  of  this  high  mystery  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
dog,  and  a  persecution  began,  and  has  since  continued,  on 
this  day,  to  be  severely  carried  on  against  his  whole  tribe  in 
our  city."  He  tells  us,  p.  218,  that  "  A  Fair  is  always  kept 
in  Mickle  Gate  in  York  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  for  all  sorts  of 
small  wares.  It  is  commonly  called  Dish  Fair,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  wooden  dishes,  ladles,  &c.  brought  to  it." 

Hygeia.  —  Of  the  Headache.  —  Headaches  seem  to  be 
more  common  in  the  Winter  than  in  the  Summer;  and  though 
the  precise  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  unknown,  yet 
it  usually  is,  under  almost  all  its  varieties,  the  sympathetic 
consequence  of  indigestion  —  the  irritated  or  overloaded 
stomach  acting  on  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  headache. 
The  causes  of  this  indigestion  which  produce  the  headache 
are  various.  Frequently  some  disagreement  exists  between 
the  food  and  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  its  quality,  or  by 
our  eating  too  much  and  too  often.  The  patient  rises  in  the 
morning  with  the  headache  in  most  cases,  and  it  increases 
through   the   day,   getting   tolerably   well  in   the   evening. 
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The  symptoms  on  first  rising  are  often  slight,  and  the  patient 
is  worst  when  he  moves  :  the  tongue  is  found  furred,  and  the 
mouth  out  of  taste.  But  there  are  some  varieties;  the  pain 
being  in  a  few  instances  relieved  by  moving,  and  this  is  not 
so  severe  a  kind  as  the  last  described.  Some  headaches 
seem  to  be  produced  by  electrical  changes  in  the  weather, 
the  occurrence  of  neighbouring  thunderstorms,  and  the  first 
change  of  wind  from  any  other  quarter  to  East.  In  these 
cases  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  seem  to  affect  the  head 
by  means  of  disturbing  the  digestion.  As  atmospheric 
changes  of  an  electrical  and  obscure  nature  often  occur  about 
the  full  and  new  I\Ioon,  so  we  find  a  sort  of  irregularly  perio- 
dical headache,  in  some  persons,  to  occur  once  in  about  a 
month,  or  even  once  a  fortnight.  Another  sort  of  headache 
immediately  follows  an  undigested  breakfast,  or  supervenes 
on  a  long  state  of  repletion,  when  the  alimentary  canal  first 
begins  to  move  :  it  is  preceded  by  a  temporary  imperfection 
of  vision  and  giddiness,  which  goes  off  as  the  pain  creeps 
on  ;  sickness  often  follows,  with  shivering  and  rigor,  and 
the  whole  goes  off  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Headaches  are 
worst  when  there  is  a  combination  of  their  causes;  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  disturbing  Electric  Atmosphere  and  East 
wind  occur  at  the  unfortunate  crisis  when  we  have  over- 
loaded our  stomach,  or  irritated  it  by  mental  perturbation 
after  meals. 

In  all  cases  of  Headache  a  cathartic  is  the  best  remedy ; 
and  in  violent  cases  cupping  and  local  bleeding  may  in 
general  be  resorted  to.  The  best  opening  medicines  to  be 
immediately  taken  are  Rhubarb,  Calomel,  and  the  Extract  of 
Aloes.  For  example  — Rhei,  gr.  iii.  —  Extr.  Aloes,  gr.  ii. — 
Calomel,  gr.  i. — fiat  pilula.  This  pill  may  be  repeated  every 
night  for  two  or  three  nights.  Hunt's  Pills,  as  they  are  called, 
are  very  good  for  persons  subject  to  indigestion  and  costive 
bowels.  And  the  diet  of  persons  subject  to  headaches 
should  be  light  and  of  a  quality  easily  digested.  And  they 
should  keep  their  bowels  freely  open  with  ripe  fruits  and 
well  boiled  vegetables.  See  Heberden's  Commentaries ,  article 
Capitis  Dolor.  Dr.  Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicines.  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  on  Indigestion.  Dr.  Forster  on  Atmospherical 
Diseases;  and  Mr.  Abernethy  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  of 
local  Diseases. 

Fauna. — On  the  Colours  of  Cats. — Among  the  numerous 
colours  which  distinguish  the  hairs  of  domestic  animals,  sex 
seems  to  be  connected,  in  the  Cat  kind  alone,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  any  particular  varieties.  All  the  completely 
sandy  Cats  are  males,  with  only  a  rare  exception  here  and 
there.    In  like  manner  the  true  Tortoiseshell  Cats  are  females, 
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Both  the  grey  and  brown  striped  tabbies  are  chiefly  males, 
particularly  the  grey.  The  tortoiseshell  tabbies  are  both 
males  and  females  ;  as  are  black,  white,  black  and  white,  and 
spotted,  and  of  various  sorts.  There  is  a  kind  of  Cat  from 
the  Cape  of  a  mouse  colour,  of  both  sexes,  and  we  believe  a 
permanent  variety,  as  are  the  well  known  Angola  Cats. 

Pipes  for  Smohhig.—We  have  observed  that  the  raw  or 
miboiled  Merschaum  makes  excellent  pipes,  the  oil  of  the 
tobacco  smoke  in  time  saturating  their  porous  substance 
more  completely  and  more  pleasantly  than  when  previously 
boiled  in  oil  as  usual,  but  these  raw  pipes  do  not  colour  so 
well  nor  so  soon. 


Btccmhcr  22.     St.  Ischi/rio?i  Martyr.     SS.  Ci/r'd  and 
Methodius  Confessors. 

0  rises  at  viii.  B'.  and  sets  at  in.  52'. 

Urania.  —  The  0  enters  Vj'  this  afternoon,  of  which 
Thomson  thus  reminds  us  : — 

Winter  comes  to  rule  the  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train  ; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

Now,  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  i\rcher  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year; 
Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,  the  Sun 
Scarce  spreads  lhroui;,h  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through  the  thick  air,  as  clothed  in  cloudy  storm. 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky; 
And,  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide  shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 

Feriac  Laribus  dktue  Compiialia. — Rom.  Cal. 

The  Compitalia  were  certain  holidays  in  old  Rome,  resem- 
bling our  modern  European  wakes,  and  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Dii  Compitales  or  Lares  Publici,  that  is,  the 
Public  or  City  Divinities  of  the  old  Mythology.  And  they 
were  distino-uished  from  the  Domestic  Lares  as  well  as  from 
tlie  Penates,  before  described.     See  our  Index. 

Tempus. — This  is  the  shortest  day  in  the  year;  and  the 
weather  at  this  time  being  commonly  clouded  and  obscure, 
the  days  of  the  winter  solstice  have  received  the  common 
appellation  of  ''  The  dark  days  before  Christmas."  The 
mornings  are  often  particularly  dark  and  lowering,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  great  cities.    And 
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those  whose  industrious  habits  oblige  them  to  rise  early  are 
forced  to  breakfast  by  candlelight. 

Some  rustic  pursuits  and  pleasures,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  are  well  described  in  Bampfylde's  amusing  Sonnet 
on  Christinas : — 

With  f(M>tstep  slow,  in  furry  pall  yclad, 

His  luows  emvreatbed  vvitli  holly  never  sere, 
01(1  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  wained  year; 
And  aye  the  shepherd's  heart  to  make  right  glad ; 

Who,  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward  had, 
To  blazing  hearth  repairs,  and   nutljrown  beer. 
And  views  well  pleased  tlie  ruddy  prattlers  dear. 
Hug  the  grey  mungrel ;  meanwhile  maid  and  lad 

Squabble  for  loasted  crabs.     Thee,  Sire,  we  hail. 
Whether  thine  aged  limbs  thou  dost  enshroud 
In  vest  of  snowy  white  and  hoary  veil. 

Or  wrap'st  thy  visage  in  a  sable  cloud ; 

Thee  we  proclaim  with  mirth  and  cheer,  nor  fail 
To  greet  thee  well  with  many  a  carol  loud. 


Bmmlici-  23.     St.  Servulus  Confessor.     Ten  Martyrs 
of  Crete.     St.  Victoria  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

Feriae  Jovis.     Laurentalia. — Rom.  Cal. 

Laurentia  was  the  foster  mother  of  Romulus,  and  the 
Laurentalia  were  festivals  in  her  honour. 


Urania. — A  Pinax  of  the  visible  fixed  Stars  of  each  Magnitude  in 

each  Constellation. 


Northern  Constellations. 

NAMES. 

Andromeda  •  •  — 

Aquila  and  Antinous  •  •  • 

Anser  and  Vulpcs 

A  uriga 

Bootes    '• 

Cameleopardalis    

Canes  Venatici •  • 

Cassiopeia 

Cepheus  ...••...•«...»- 

Coma  Berenices    

Corona,  Northern 

Cygnus • .  •  • 

Delphinus  •....< 

Draco 

Equuleus    


0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Magnitudes. 


111. 


2 

10 

0 

1 

8 
0 
0 
4 
o 
0 
0 
6 
6 
7 
0 


IV. 


12 
7 
4 

10 

10 
4 
2 
7 
7 
8 
G 

21 
0 
8 
4 


13 

15 

12 

18 

11 

18 

5 

9 

8 

14 

8 

31 

2 

13 

1 


VI. 


34 
32 
18 
31 
17 
27 
14 
30 
14 
14 

G 
48 

9 
19 


VII. 


y 
0 
5 
8 
9 
3 
5 
3 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 


Total 
Stars. 


CG 
70 
34 
68 
55 
58 
25 
56 
35 
40 
21 
107 
18 
49 
10 
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Northern  Constellations. 


NAMES. 


Hercules    •— •-•  •-•  ••.••• 

Lacerta  ►•-••<-• 

Leo  Minor -..«.. . . 

Lynx  •  ♦  •  • -^ 

Lyra   ....•••• ..^ 

Perseus  •••••••■•■•  •  •-•  .  • 

Pegasus 

Sagitta    •  •  •-•-•  •  •  • 

Serpens  and  Serpentar.  •  • 
Scutum  and  Triangulum 

Ursa  Major    • 

Ursa  Minor    »--»-»-»^  • .  •  • 


Magnitudes. 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

V. 

vi. 

vii. 

0 

0 

11 

15 

31 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

r 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11 

33 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

21 

8 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

n 

0 

0 

2 

5 

11 

15 

28 

6 

0 

4 

3 

10 

13 

58 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

18 

0 

0 

2 

14 

21 

16 

58 

17 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

8 

4 

0 

6 

5 

35 

58 

91 

20 

0 

0 

4 

S 

5 

6 

6 

Northern  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


Aries  •  •  ►• 
Taurus  — 
Gemini  •♦ 
Cancer  •  • 
Leo  •-•-•  • 
Virgo  '-  •  • 


0 

1 

2 

5 

6 

28 

1 

1 

4 

13 

21 

44 

1 

2 

4 

6 

12 

32 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

39 

2 

2 

6 

15 

10 

50 

1 

0 

5 

10 

19 

45 

23 
51 
22 
19 
10 
9 


Total  Northern 


Total 
Stars. 

95 
16 
53 
44 
21 
67 
93 
23 

128 
22 

215 
24 


65 
135 
79 
71 
95 
89 
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Southern  Constellations. 


NAMES. 


Apus  •• 

Ar£o  .  •  •  •  •-*-•-••-«  • .  .-•-• « •  • 

Ara     • 

Cameleon  •♦-♦••• 

Canis  Major  • « •  •  • 

Canis  Minor 

Centaurus  and  Lupus    •  •  •  • 
Cetus ♦• • • • • • • • • ♦ ....... 

Columba  Noachi 

Corona,  Southern 

Corvus   ••-••• 

Crater    •  •  • « •••-•-•  •  •  •  •-.  •  •  • 

Eridanus    

Grus  •-♦-*♦♦-• 

Hydrus  • 

Lepus 

Musca    •  •  •  • 

Monoceros 

Orion 

Pavo 

Phoenix 

Piscis  volans •  •  • 


Magnitudes. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 


m. 


0 
4 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
12 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
4 
3 
5 
0 


IV. 


4 
6 
6 
0 
4 
0 
5 

13 
1 
1 
2 
8 

15 
2 
2 
7 
2 

10 

25 
5 
6 
0 


3 
6 
2 
9 

14 
3 
6 
9 
6 
3 
2 
2 

20 
0 
3 
3 
2 
7 

20 
4 
1 
7 


vi. 

vii. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

3 

9 

1 

1 

0 

44 

4 

1 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 
Stars. 

11 
25 

9 
10 
32 
15 
13 
78 
10 
12 
10 
12 
68 

S 
10 
19 

4 
19 
80 
14 
13 

8 
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Southern  Constellations. 

NAMES. 


RoburCaroli- 

Sextans  

Toucan  •♦••• 
Triangulum  • 
Xiphias 


Magnitudes. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


m.      IV 


2 
0 
0 
2 
1 


V. 


v:. 


0 

32 

3 

0 

Q 


vn. 


Southern  Signs  of  the  Zodiac 


Libra  •  •  • • 
Scorpio  •  • 
Sagittarius  • 
Capricornus 
Aquarius    • 
Pisces  ••- •  • 


*•  •  •  •-•    . 


1 

2 

7 

5 

11 

21 

0 

2 

2 

12 

5 

25 

0 

1 

5 

6 

11 

23 

0 

0 

3 

3 

9 

34 

1 

0 

4 

7 

31 

50 

0 

0 

1 

6 

27 

54 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


2 
5 
4 
2 
6 
21 


Total 
Stars. 


Total  Southern 


12 

41 

9 

5 

6 


49 
51 
50 
51 
99 
109 


957 


Flora, — By  this  time,  in  all  temperate  and  northern 
countries,  the  dreary  look  of  midwinter  prevails,  and  the 
naked  gardens  do  not  even  possess  the  interest  attached  to 
the  rubbishing  appearance  of  them  earlier  in  the  winter,  while 
the  dead  stalks  of  plants  are  still  standing.  Many  flowers, 
however,  in  mild  weather  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  sparing 
and  occasional  manner  we  have  described  before ;  so  that 
many  people  amuse  themselves  by  making  out  a  list  of 
flowers  and  of  reptiles  to  be  seen  on  Christmas  day.  But 
the  most  bleak,  dreary,  and  flowerless  month  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, led  by  Janus  and  accompanied  by  Jack  Frost, 
binding  all  up  in  his  icy  fetters.  The  hilarity,  however,  of 
intervening  Christmas  must  first  occupy  our  attention ;  and 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  those,  who  do  not  like  winter,  to 
know  that  the  days  are  now  beginning  to  lengthen  again. 


Bcttmbtr  24.     SS.   Thrasilla  and   Emiliana  Virgins. 
aS^.  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  Priest  and  Martyr. 

Juvenalia  vel  ludi. — Rom.  Cal. 

It  seems  that  juvenile  games  were  practised  this  day  in 
ancient  Italy,  but  what  sort  of  sports  they  were  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of:  they  correspond,  seemingly,  to  our 
Christmas  night  gambols,  and  afford  another  instance  of  the 
coincidence  of  Heathen  and  Christian  customs. 
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Horace  describes  certain  children's  games  in  Sat.  i.-^ — 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungeie  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundiue  longa. 

And  Gray  alludes  thus  to  sports  : — 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  niauy  a  sprightly  race 

Disporting  on  thy  margeut  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 

Tlie  c:»ptive  Linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 

See  a  very  curious  4to  volume  on  the  ancient  games  of 
skill  by  Mr.  Revely.     See  also  our  December  26. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Chiistmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung; 

That  only  n'ght,  in  all  the  year. 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kii  tie  slieen  ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  Holly  green ; 

Forlh  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  Mislctoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall, 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all. 

The  ceremonies  which  take  place  on  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity  are  of  a  most  pleasing  character,  and  serve  to  amuse 
us  in  this  dreary  season  of  midwinter.  The  houses  and 
churches  stuck  up  with  evergreens  and  their  beautiful  berries, 
the  meny  carols  sung  about  the  streets  and  in  the  villages, 
the  waits  or  night  music,  and  the  cheerful  bells,  which  begin 
their  peal  at  midnight  to  hail  the  birtliday  of  the  Lord,  whom 
the  Christians  of  all  sects  concur  in  regarding  as  the  Salvator 
of  mankind,  are  naturally  calculated  to  impress  the  imagi- 
nations with  joyous  ideas  of  the  most  lively  sort;  and  these 
are  in  no  small  degree  enhanced  by  the  very  numerous  early 
recollections  of  childhood  with  which  Christmas  and  its  festi- 
vities are  connected. 

Thy  welcome  eve,  loved  Christmas,  now  arrived. 
The  churches'  bells  their  tunefull  peals  resound, 
And  mirth  and  gladness  every  breast  pervade. 
The  pondrous  Ashen  Faggot,  from  the  yard, 
The  jolly  farmer  to  his  crowded  hall 
Conveys,  with  speed;  where,  on  the  rising  flames, 
Already  fed  with  store  of  massy  brands, 
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It  blazes  soon  ;  nine  bandages  it  bears, 
And,  as  they  each  disjoin,  so  Custom  wills, 
A  mighty  jug  of  sparkling  cyder's  brought, 
With  brandy  mixt,  to  elevate  the  guests. 

■         High  on  the  cheerful  fire 
Is  blazing  seen  the  enormous  Christmas  brand.* 

At  the  end  of  Wither's  Juvenilia,  in  a  "  Miscellany  of 
Epigrams,  Sonnets,  Epitaphs,"  &c.  is  a  "  Christmas  Carroll," 
in  which  the  customs  of  that  season  are  not  overlooked. 

Lo  !  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  Feast  ! 

Let  every  Man  be  jolly. 
Each  Roonie  with  Yvie  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  Post  with  Holly. 
Now,  all  our  Neighbours'  Chimneys  smoke. 

And  Christmas  Blocks  are  burning; 
Their  Ovens  they  with  bak't  Meats  choke, 
And  all  their  Spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  Doore  let  sorrow  lie ; 
And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 
Wee'le  bury't  in  a  Christmas  Pye, 

And  ever  more  be  merry. 

Now  every  Lad  is  wondrous  trimm, 

And  no  Man  minds  his  Labour. 
Our  Lasses  have  provided  them 

A  Bagpipe  and  a  Tabor. 
Ranke  Misers  now  doe  sparing  shun : 
Theire  Hall  of  Musicke  soundeth : 
And  Dogs  thence  v\'ith  whole  Shoulders  run, 
So  all  Things  there  aboundeth. 

The  Countrey  Folke  themselves  advance; 
For  Crowdy  Mutton's  come  out  of  France  : 
And  Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Jyll  shall  daunce, 

And  all  the  Towne  be  merry. 

Gratiae. —  Oil  Evergreen  Decorations,  such  as  decking  Houses 
and  Churches  ivith  the  Boughs  and  Berries  of  Ilolli/,  Ivy, 
and  Misletoe. 

From  every  hedge  is  plucked  by  eager  Iiands 
The  Holly  brancli  with  prickly  leaves  replete, 
And  fraught  with  berries  of  a  crimson  hue; 
Which,  torn  asunder  from  its  parent  trunk, 
Is  straightway  taken  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
Wiiere  windows,  manilcs,  candlesticks,  and  shelves. 
Quarts,  pints,  decanters,  pipkins,  basons,  jugs, 
And  other  articles  of  household  ware, 
.  The  verdant  garb  confess. 

This  custom  too,  says  Brand,  the  Christians  appear  to 
have  copied  from  their  Paoan  ancestors.  Bourne,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  p.  173,  cites  the  Council 

*  "  Christmas,"  a  Poem,  by  J.  Thorn,  1795. 
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of  Bracara,  Canon  73,  as  forbidding  Christians  to  deck  their 
houses  with  Bay  leaves  and  green  boughs  ;  but  this  extended 
only  to  their  doing  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pagans. 

Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  that  it  is 
related,  where  Druidism  prevailed  the  houses  were  decked 
■with  evergreens  in  December,  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might 
repair  to  them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold 
winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of  their 
darling  abodes, 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says,  that  against  the 
Feast  of  Christmas,  every  man's  house,  as  also  their  parish 
churches,  were  decked  with  Holme,  Ivy,  Bayes,  and  what- 
soever the  season  of  the  year  afforded  to  be  green. 

The  corners  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market  crosses,  and 
other  eminent  places,  were  also  decorated. 

In  the  South  of  England  our  churches  and  houses  are 
still  decked  with  evergreens  regularly  every  Christmas  Eve, 
as  they  are  taken  down  every  Candlemas  Eve — a  cheerful 
custom,  which  we  hope  may  continue. 

Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  b.  ii.  1.  437,  describes  this  practice : 

Wiieii  Rosemaiv  :ui(l   l^ays,  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  bawl'd  in  tVcqueiit  cries  through  all  the  town; 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmass  near, 
Chistmass,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year  ! 
jNdu'  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  strow, 
With  Lawrel  green,  and  sacred  Misletoe. 

This  sacred  Epidendron,  our  modern  Misletoe,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Virgil  in  the  6th  Aeneid  : — "  Quale  solet 
silvis  brumalijrigore  Viscum,"  &c.     See  January  3,  p.  5. 

Ovid  says,  "  Jd  Viscum  Druidae  Dniidae  cantare  solebant." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1791, 
says,  "  That  Guidhel,  Misseitoe,  a  magical  shrub,  appears  to 
be  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  of  Eden.'" 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  idle  custom  of  kissing  the  girls  under 
the  Misletoe. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  evergreens  with  the 
following  Carol  in  praise  of  the  Holly,  written  during  the 
reign  of  the  sixth  Henryi  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  of  Manuscripts,  No.  5396  : — 

Nay,  Ivy  !  nay,  it  shall  not  be  I   wys  ; 

Let  Holy  hafe  the  inaystry,  as  the  maner  ys. 

Holy  stond  in  the  halle,  fayre  to  behold ; 

Ivy  stond  without  the  dore ;  she  ys  full  sore  a  cold. 

Holy  and  hys  niery  men  they  davvnsyn  and  they  syng, 
Ivy  and  hur  maydenys  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 
Ivy  hath  a  lybe;  she  laghtit  with  the  cold, 
So  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wyth  Ivy  hold. 
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Holy  hath  berys  as  red  as  any  Rose, 

The  foster  the  hunters,  kepe  hem  from  the  doc* 

Ivy  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo; 

Ther  com  the  oule  and  ete  hym  as  she  goo. 

Holy  hath  byrdys,  aful  fayre  flok, 

The"  Nyghtyngale,  the  Poppyngy,  the  gayntyl  Lavyrok. 

Good  Ivy  !  what  byrdys  ast  thou  ! 

Non  but  the  Howlet  that  "  How!  How!" 

From  this  it  should  seem  that  Holly  was  used  only  to 
deck  the  inside  of  Houses  at  Christmas;  while  Ivy  was  used 
not  only  as  a  vintner's  sign,  but  also  among  the  evergreens  at 
funerals. 

A  modern  writer  observes,  "  The  evergreens,  with  which 
the  churches  are  usually  ornamented  at  Christmas,  are  a 
proper  emblem  of  that  time,  when,  as  God  says,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  /  ivill  plant  in  the  tcilderness  the  Cedar,  the 
Shittah  tree,  and  the  Mijrtle,  and  the  Oil  tree ;  I  will  set  in  the 
desert  the  Fir  tree,  and  the  Pine,  and  the  Box  tree,  together,  xli. 
19.  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  Fir  tree, 
the  Pine  tree,  and  the  Box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary;  and  I  luill  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious,  Ix.  13. 
See  also  li.  3,  Iv.  12,  13,  and  Nehemiah  viii.  15,  16." 

Of  various  Superstitions  relating  to  Christmas  Eve  and  to 
this  Time  of  Year  in  general. — Candles  and  lamps  are  still 
lighted  up  to  figures,  pictures,  and  images  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  Eve  of  the  Nativity,  which  are  kept 
burning  all  night. 

Cocks  have  been  said,  at  this  season,  to  crow  all  night 
long,  instead  of  keeping  their  wonted  nightwatches.  This 
noti^on  had  its  origin  in  the  popular  belief,  that  the  sound  of 
the  cockcrowing  had  the  power  of  driving  away  ghosts, 
daemons,  and  other  hideous  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
usually  believed  to  walk  about  by  night.  Then  these  birds, 
by  their  perpetual  vigilance  on  Christmas  Eve,  freed  the 
country  of  evil  spirits  against  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 
Prudentius,  in  a  poem  written  early  in  the  fourth  century, 

observes : — 

Ferunt  vagantes  daemonas, 
Laetos  tenebris  noctium, 
Gallo  canente,  exterritos, 
Sparsim  timere  et  credere. 

Invisa  nam  vicinitas 
Lucis  salutis  numinis, 
Tlupto  tenebrarum  situ, 
Noctis  fugac  satellites. 

Hoc  esse  signum  praescii, 
Norunt  repromissae  spei. 
Qua  nos,  sopoiis  liberi, 
Speramus  adventiim  Dei. 


*  Thib  word  may  mean  donlc,  pain, 
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The  following  beautiful  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
is  well  known,  wherein  the  ghost  of  the  King  of  Denmark  is 
described  as  retreating  at  the  crowing  of  the  Cock  : — 

And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  ihuw 
Upon  a  fearliil  summons.     I  have  heard 
The  Cock,  that  is  tlie  trumpet  of  tiie  Morn, 
DotI),  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding'  throat, 
Awake  the  God  of  day;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit  liics 
To  his  confine !  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation — 
It  faded  on  tiie  crowing  of  the  Cock. 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  hallowed  season. 
At  which  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  crowetii  all  nii^ht  lon<f. 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  mildew  falls. 
No  Planet  strikes,  nor  Spirits  walk  abroad; 
No  Fairy  takes,  nor  Witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  gracious  and  so  hallowed  is  the  time. 

Hor.     So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  Morn  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up.* 

We  have  noticed,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  that 
during  the  dark  season  of  midwinter,  Cocks  often  crow  all 
day  and  night,  and  are  particularly  vociferous;  especially  in 
dark  still  open  weather.  It  is  probable  that  the  religious  feel- 
ings prevalent  at  this  time  of  year  may  have  converted  this 
circumstance  into  a  sign  of  the  Nativity ;  for  at  tliis  season, 
although  physically  the  darkest,  the  "light  of  Christianity 
was  said  first  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of  the  Pagan  world. 
There  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  crowing  of 

*  The  following  curious  note  is  extracted  from  Ellis's  edition  of  Brande's 
Popular  Antiquities  :  it  relates  to  a  similar  superstition  : — "  A  superstitious 
notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
niglit  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  oxen  in  their  stalls  are  always  found  on  their 
knees,  as  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  ;  and  that,  which  is  still  more  singular, 
since  the  alteration  of  the  style  they  continue  to  do  this  only  on  the  Eve  of 
old  Christmas  Day.  An  honest  countryman,  living  on  the  edge  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Down,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  informeil  me,  October  28th,  1790, 
that  he  once,  with  some  others,  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  above,  and 
watching  several  oxen  in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  they  observed  the  two  oldest  oxen  only  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  tlie  country,  make  '  a  cruel  moan  like 
Christian  creatures.'  I  could  not  but  with  great  difficulty  keep  my  coun- 
tenance :  he  saw,  and  seemed  angry  that  1  gave  so  little  credit  lo  his  tale, 
and,  walking  off  in  a  pettish  humour,  seemed  to  '  marvel  at  my  unbelief.' 
There  is  an  old  print  of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  oxen  in  the  stable,  near 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  represented  upon  their  knees,  as  in  a  suppliant 
posture."  It  is  well  known  that  an  Ox  and  Ass  are  recorded  to  have  been 
in  the  stable  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.    . 
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Cocks.  At  several  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  night 
a  general  crowing  may  be  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the  vil- 
lages where  there  areCocks  ;  the  first  that  begins  a))parently 
setting  all  the  rest  off:  and  this  fact  is  remarkably  striking 
in  places  where  numbers  of  Cocks  are  bred  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting.  As  far  as  we  can  observe,  excepting  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  these  crowing  matches  happen  at  uncertain 
periods.  The  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  regarded 
them  as  taking  place  at  marked  intervals  of  time,  which 
appear  to  have  caused  their  division  of  the  night  watches  by 
the  first,  second,  and  third  AA£«Tfoipa)viaj,  as  mentioned  by 
St.  John. 

Some  observations  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  vol.  i. 
of  Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  4to,  London, 
1810.  See  also  some  account  of  the  Gallicantus  in  Gesner's 
Hist.  Avium,  folio,  sub  Galio. 

Bourne  has  a  long  dissertation  on  the  Periods  of  Cock- 
crowing,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  superstitions  relating 
to  it.  And  in  Brande's  Popular  Antiquities  are  numerous 
additional  citations  on  the  same  subject.     See  November  27. 

MusAE. — The  following  verses,  written  by  a  late  eminent 
divine,  in  the  style  of  Chaucer,  deserve  commemoration : — 

THE  VILLAGE  PRIEST. 

Sir  Friest,  with  Curate  by  his  side, 

O'er  Brudoc  Downs  doth  hie  ; 
At  churcnyard  stile  the  village  folk 

Them,  greet  most  courteously. 

The  clock  struck  ten,  tlie  Priest  his  breakfast  got, 
Then  mounted  he  his  little  poney  gray, 
For  larger  beast  o'er  down  he  ne'er  would  trot, 
And  to  the  house  of  God  went  forth  to  pray : 
The  Curate  witli  him  went,  as  was  his  way. 
PrJcketh  Sir  Priest  all  over  Bradoc  Down, 
His  band  and  gown  were  almost  blown  away, 
Ne  mote  he  stop  till  come  to  churchis  town, 
For  words  on  common  bleak  did  ever  cast  him  down. 

When  come  to  that  high  church  which  Bradoc  hight, 
Tho'  narrow  lane,  which  him  enclieaned  had. 
The  bell  gan  sound  with  mickle  stound  and  might, 
And  all  the  people  at  his  sight  were  glad; 
In  simple  cleanliness  the  maids  were  clad, 
And  courtsy'd  to  Sir  Priest  as  on  he  went; 
The  young  lads  also  reverence  to  him  paid. 
The  elder  folk  him  hail'd  with  words  well  meant. 
Gladness  shone  in  their  looks  and  pleasant  merriment. 
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For  this  same  Priest  was  not  of  priesthood  proud, 
But  ay  to  their  laments  one  ear  did  give; 
He  n'  ote  them  cause,  sad  grief  with  answering  loud. 
But  their  distress  with  meekness  did  relieve, 
Ne  wonder  then  they  good  him  did  believe. 
And  now  the  Curate  in  white  surplice  dight, 
When  bells  had  ceas'd,  is  ready  to  receive 
The  village  folk — the  folk,  as  seemeth  right, 
Do  lowly  reverence  pay  to  Priest  in  desk  vright. 

P.  D.  to  T.  F.  F. 


mtmhtx  25.  NATIVITAS  JESU  CHRTSTI  or 
Christmas  Day.  St.  Anastasia  Martyr.  Another 
St.  Anastasia  Martyr.  St.  Eugenia  Virgin  and 
Martyr. 

0  rises  at  vjii.  8'.  and  sets  at  iii.  58', 

Christmas  Day.  —  The  Religious  Festival  kept  today, 
being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
beginning  of  our  present  era,  is  too  well  knovi^n  throughout 
Europe  to  need  any  further  description  ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
pass  immediately  to  the  miscellaneous  customs,  rites,  and 
antiquities  of  Christmas. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Christmas 
time,  and  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  interior 
of  churches  and  houses,  is  the  decoration  of  evergreens  :  of 
this  we  have  said  enough  in  our  account  of  yesterday,  where 
we  have  described  the  putting  up  of  Misletoe,  together  with 
Holly,  Ivy,  and  other  evergreen  boughs,  whose  dark  green, 
contrasted  to  their  red  or  coloured  berries,  makes  a  very 
ornamental  garnishing  for  apartments  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noted  at  Christmas  is  its  feasting. 
The  plum  puddings,  minced  pies,  and  a  thousand  made  dishes 
of  exquisite  sorts,  such  as  people  in  common  have  but  once 
a  year,  used  to  be,  and  still  are  in*some  places,  brought  on 
the  Jovial  Board  of  ancient  hospitality  today.  The  Christmas 
dinner  usually  took  place  after  the  Mass  and  before  Vespers ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  the  wassail  bowl,  Christmas 
carols  and  merry  songs,  with  various  pastimes,  jokes, 
Christmas  games,  and  drolleries,  made  up  the  evening's 
entertainment;  which  was  heightened  by  the  merry  ringing 
of  the  bells,  and  the  mixture  of  music  played  both  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  houses.  Who  is  unacquainted  with  Blind- 
man's  Buff,  Thread  my  Needle  Nan,  He  can  do  little  that 
can't  do  this,  Hot  Cockles,  and  fifty  other  Christmas  Night 
Sports .'' 
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In  a  poem  entitled  "  Christmas"  we  have  the  following 
descriptive  lines : — 

On   Christmas  Gambols. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  now 
At  Feed  the  Dove  with  Laurel  leaf  in  mouth, 
Or  Blindman's  Buff,  or  Hunt  the  Slipper,  play, 
Replete  with  glee.     Some,  haply,  Cards  adopt; 
Or  if  to  forfeits  they  the  sport  confine, 
The  happy  folk,  adjacent  to  the  fire. 
Their  stations  take ;  excepting  one  alone. 
Sometimes  the  social  mistress  of  the  house. 
Who  sits  within  the  centre  of  the  room, 
To  cry  the  pawns ;  much  is  the  laughter,  now, 
Of  such  as  can't  the  Christmas  Catch  repeat, 
And  who,  perchance,  are  sentenced  to  salute 
The  jetty  beauties  of  the  chimney  back. 
Or  lady's  shoe:  others,  more  lucky  far. 
By  hap  or  favour,  meet  a  sweeter  doom, 
And  on  each  fair  one's  lovely  lips  imprint 
The  ardent  kiss. 

Another  account  of  the  Christmas  Gambols  occurs  in  the 
curious  poem,  "  Eatt  upon  Batt,  upon  the  Parts,  Patience, 
and  Pains  of  Barth.  Kempster,"  by  a  Person  of  Quality, 
4th  edit.  4to,  Lond.  1694,  p.  5  :— 

O  mortal  Man !  is  eating  all  you  do 

At  Christ  Tide  ?  or  the  making  sing  songs  ?   No : 

Our  Batt  can  dance,  play  at  high  jinks  with  dice, 

At  any  primitive,  orthodoxal  vice. 

Shooting  the  wild  mare,  tumbling  the  young  wenches, 

Drinking  all  night,  and  sleeping  on  the  benches. 

Sliow  me  a  man  can  shuflfle  fair  and  cut, 

Yet  always  have  three  trays  in  hand  at  Putt : 

Show  me  a  man  can  turn  up  Noddy  still, 

And  deal  himself  three  fives  too  when  he  will : 

Conclude  with  one  and  thirty,  and  a  pair, 

Never  fail  ten  in  stock,  and  yet  play  fair — 

If  Batt  be  not  that^  wight,  I  lose  my  aim. 

StafForde,  in  the  "  Niobe,  or  Age  of  Teares,"  printed  in 
Lond.  1611,  p.  107,  speaking  of  some  deluded  men,  says, 
they  "  make  me  call  to  mind  an  old  Christmas  Gambole, 
contrived  with  a  thred,  which  being  fastned  to  some  beanie, 
hath  at  the  nether  end  of  it  a  sticke,  at  the  one  end  of  which 
is  tied  a  candle,  and  at  the  other  end  an  apple  ;  so  that  when 
a  man  comes  to  bite  at  the  apple,  the  candle  burnes  his  nose. 
The  application  is  as  easy  as  the  trick  common." 

Many  are  the  amusing  Christmas  ceremonies  of  "  olden 
tyme"  in  England.     Mr.  Whistlecraft  affords  us  a  picture 
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of  the  substantial  entertainments  given  in  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  : — 

The  great  King  Arthur  made  a  sumptuous  feast, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Cailisle, 

And  thither  came  the  vassals,  most  and  least, 

From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle;  ' 

And  all  were  entertained,  both  man  and  beast. 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style; 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  littered  in  the  stable, 

The  ladies  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

The  bill  of  fare,  as  you  may  well  suppose. 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  times, 
Before  our  modern  luxuries  arose, 

With  t'-uffles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes; 
And  therefore,  from  the  t)riginal  in  prose, 

I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhymes: 
They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard. 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine 

Plum  puddings,  pancakes,  apple  pies,  and  custard: 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder  of  our  own ; 

For  porter,  puncii,  and  uegus,  were  not  known. 

The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe. 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe — 

*  «  * 

All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together. 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tail  and  peacock's  feather. 
Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses; 

The  country  people  witii  their  coats  of  leather. 
Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes; 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconer%  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting  maids,  and  waiting  women. 

Barnaby  Googe  thus  describes  this  feast : — 

Then  comes  tlie  day  wherein  the  Lord  did  bring  his  birth  to  pass, 

Whereat  at  midnight  up  they  rise,  and  every  man  to  mass  : 

This  time  so  holy  counted  is,  that  divers  earnestly 

Do  thinke  the  waters  all  to  wine  are  chaunged  sodainly; 

In  that  same  lioure  that  Christ  himselfe  was  borne,  and  came  to  light, 

And  under  water  streight  againe  transforrade  and  altred  quight. 

There  are  beside  that  mindfully  the  money  still  do  watch. 

That  first  to  aultar  commes,  which  then  they  privily  do  snatch. 

The  priestes,  least  other  should  it  have,  take  oft  the  same  away, 

Whereby  they  thinke  throughout  the  yeare  to  have  good  lucke'in  play,- 
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And  not  to  lose  :  then  straight  at  garae  till  daylight  do  they  strive. 
To  make  some  present  proofe  how  well  their  liallowde  pence  wil  thrive. 
Three  masses  every  priest  doth  sing  upon  that  solemne  day, 
With  offrings  unto  every  one,  that  so  the  more  may  play. 
This  done,  a  vvondden  childe  in  clfiwtes  is  on  the  aultar  set, 
Ahout  the  which  holh  ooyes  and  gyrles  do  daunce  and  ti^mly  jet; 
And  Carrols  sing  in  praysc  of  Christ,  and,  for  to  helpe  them  heare, 
The  organs  aunswere  eve.y  verse  with  sweete  and  solemne  cheare. 
The  priestes  do  rore  aloude  ;  and  round  about  the  paventes  stande 
To  see  the  sport,  and  with  their  voyce  do  helpe  them  and  their  hande. 

Of  other  Festivities  at  Christmas.  —  Christmas  has  always 
been  a  time  of  feastino;;  and  joviahty — "  of  JoviaHty,"  says  a 
writer,  "  because  the  Christian  Vejovis  or  infant  Jove  was 
born,  the  Salvator  of  the  world."  Miuced  pies,  beef,  pudding, 
and  plum  porridge,  are  noticed  in  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts relating  to  Christmas.  The  Turkey  too  is  as  prover- 
bially a  fowl  in  season  now  as  a  Goose  at  Michaelmas  or 
Martinmas. 

In  the  complaint  which  Gay  in  his  Fables  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Turkey,  we  find  : — 

But  man,  cursed  man,  on  Turkey  preys, 
And  Christmas  shortens  ail  our  days; 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 

The  custom  of  saluting  the  apple  trees  at  Christmas,  with 
a  view  to  another  year,  is  still  preserved  both  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire.  In  some  places  the  parishioners  walk  in 
procession,  visiting  the  principal  orchards  in  the  parish.  In 
each  orchard  one  tree  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  the 
rest;  this  is  saluted  with  a  certain  form  of  words,  which  have 
in  them  the  air  of  an  incantation.  They  then  either  sprinkle 
the  tree  with  c'der,  or  dash  a  bowl  of  cider  against  it,  to 
ensure  its  bearing  plentifully  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Christmas  Log  or  Yule  Clog  is  the  next  subject  of 
consideration.  This  was  a  husje  log:  of  wood  selected  for 
the  purpose,  which  was  sometimes  laid  on  the  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  kept  alight  .all  the  following  day,  and  even 
longer,  warming  the  whole  room  and  enlivening  the  snug 
chimney  corner,  wherein  the  family  Vv'ere  seated  all  around, 
and  busy  with  their  games.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  old 
log  of  the  preceding  year  was  preserved  to  light  up  the  new 
with.  Thus  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides,  has  mentioned  this 
in  his 

Ceremonies  for  Cfiristmasse. 

Come  bring,  witti  a  noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boys. 

The  Christmass  Log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  dame  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring.. 
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With  the  last  year's  Brand 
Light  the  new  Block,  and 
For  good  successe  in  his  spending, 
On  your  psaltries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  Log  is  a  teending.' 

When  Snow  happened  to  he  on  the  ground  at  Christmas, 
children   frequently   diverted    themselves    with   running   a 

figure  of  8  in  the  Snow,  a  custom  still  practised. 

A  very  early  writer  on  Christmas  Festivities,  asks  : — 
"  Whether  this  Feast  had  not  its  rise  and  growth  from 
Christians'  conformity  to  the  mad  Feasts  of  Saturnalia,  kept 
in  December  to  Saturne  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  in  which 
there  was  a  sheafe  offered  to  Ceres,  Goddesse  of  Corn;  a 
hymne  to  her  praise  called  o'Oxoi,  or  ioo>Cog;  and  whether 
those  Christians,  by  name,  to  cloake  it,  did  not  afterwards 
call  it  Yule,  and  Christmas,  as  though  it  were  for  Christ's 
honour ;  and  whether  it  be  not  yet  by  some,  more  antient 
than  truly  or  knowingly  religious,  called  Yule  ;  and  the  mad 
Playes,  wherewith  it  is  celebrated  like  those  Saturnalia 
Yule  Games?  and  whether,  from  the  offering  of  that  sheafe 
to  Ceres,  from  that  song  in  her  praise,  from  those  gifts  the 
Heathens  gave  their  friends  in  the  Calends  of  January, 
ominis  gratia,  did  not  arise  or  spring  our  Blazes,  Christmas 
Kariles,  and  New  Yeare's  Gifts  V' 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  155,  speaking  of 
the  Christmay  Day  Ceremonies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  says : 
*'  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presently 
repair  into  the  hall  to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and 
malmsey."  At  dinner,  "  at  the  first  course,  is  served  in  a 
fair  and  large  Bore's  head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with 
minstralsye." 

Warton  tells  us,  that  in  1521,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed 
a  set  of  Christmas  Carols.  These  were  festal  chansons  for 
enlivening  the  merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity ;  and 
not  such  religious  songs  as  are  current  at  this  day  with  the 
common  people,  under  the  same  title,  and  which  were  sub- 
stituted by  those  enemies  of  innocent  and  useful  mirth,  the 
Puritans.  The  Boar's  head  soused  was  antiently  the  first 
dish  on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  principal 
table  in  the  hall  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  For  this 
indispensable  ceremony  there  was  a  Carol,  which  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  has  given  us  in  the  miscellany  just  mentioned,  as 

*  For  various  other  Sports,  Games,  and  miscellaneous  Antiquities  at 
Christmas,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Collections  of  Bourne  and  of  Brande, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Ellis's  excellent  edition,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1813. 
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it  was  sung  in  his  time  ;  and  according  to  Warton,  with  some 
alterations,  it  is  still  sung  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

A  Carol  bryngyng  in  the  Sore's  Head. 

Caput  Apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

The  Bore's  Heade  in  liande  bring  I, 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 
Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  Bore's  Head,  I  understande, 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande : 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Servile  cum  Cantico. 

Be  gladde,  Lordes,  both  more  and  lasse, 
For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde 

To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse, 
The  Bore's  Head  with  mustarde. 

Caput  Apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

Numerous  and  often  very  I'idiculous  Christmas  Carols  still 
continue  to  be  sung  about  the  streets.  The  Bellman  also  in 
London  usually  delivers  a  very  droll  paper  of  verses,  orna- 
mented with  woodcuts  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  Apostles, 
and  many  other  Saints. 

The  manner  of  spending  Christmas  at  Naples  is  thus 
detailed  in  a  very  amusing  work  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  :"— 

"  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  city  of  Naples  resembles  a 
town  taken  by  storm.  A  quantity  of  rockets  of  various 
descriptions,  some  weighing  above  a  pound,  are  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  passengers.  A  continual  noise  is  kept  up  in  this 
manner  till  daybreak.  Such  irregularity  in  a  civilised  country 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners  ;  but  the  natives  seem 
remarkably  fond  of  boisterous  diversions,  and,  at  every  fes- 
tival of  any  particular  saint,  a  considerable  sum  is  laid  out 
in  fireworks." 

Most  Christian  countries  have  peculiar  Christmas  cere- 
monies, which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

A  cotemporary  writer,  describing  the  decline  of  good 
old  Christmas  customs,  humorously  observes :  "  These 
venerable  customs  are  becoming  every  year  less  common : 
the  sending  of  presents  also,  from  friends  in  the  country  to 
friends  in  town,  at  this  once  cheerful  season,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  obsolete  :  *  nothing  is  to  be  had  for  nothing'  now ; 
and,  without  the  customary  bribe  of  a  Barrel  of  Oysters,  or  a 

3  B 
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basket  of  fish,  we  may  look. in  vain  for  arrivals  by  the  York 

Fly,  or  the  Norwich  Expedition  : — 

'  Few  presents  now  to  friends  are  sent, 
Few  hours  in  merrymaking  spent ; 
Old  fashioned  folks  tliere  are,  indeed, 
Whose  ho^s  and  pigs  at  Christmas  bleed; 
Whose  honest  hearts  no  modes  refine. 
They  send  their  puddings  and  their  chine. 
No  Norfolk  Turkeys  load  the  waggon, 
Which  once  the  Horses  scarce  could  drag  on  ; 
And,  to  increase  the  weight  with  these. 
Came  their  attendant  sausages. 
Should  we  not  then,  as  men  of  taste. 
Revive  old  customs  gone  and  past? 
And,  fie  for  shame  !  without  reproach, 
Stuff,  as  we  ought,  the  Bury  coach  ? 
With  strange  old  kindness  send  up  presents 
Of  Partridges  and  dainty  Pheasants.' 

Of  the  Christmas  plays  antiently  performed  at  this 
season,  some  remains  still  exist  in  the  West  of  England, 
particularly  in  Cornwall;  but  the  representation  of  these 
dramatic  exhibitions  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  children, 
or  very  young  persons. 

The  reader  will  find  much  curious  information  respecting 
the  antient  Miracle  Plays  and  Ceremonies  at  Christmas,  in 
Mr.  Hone's  Antient  Mysteries  and  Rehgious  Shows,  8vo. 
London,  1823.  His  Notes,  hkewise,  and  Parallels  from  the 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  are  exceedingly  curious. 

The  impious  Fete  des  Anes  in  Paris,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  our  Feast  of  the  Ass  at  this 
season. 

Formerly  the  barons  and  knights  generally  kept  open 

houses  during  this   season,  when  their   villains    or  vassals 

were  entertained  with  bread,  beef,  and  beer,  and  a  pudding, 

Wastol  Cake,  or  Christmas  kitchel,  and  a  groat  in  silver  at 

parting  ;  being  obUged  to  wave  the  full  flagon  round  their 

heads,  in  honour  of  the  master  of  the  house.     Plays  were 

performed  by  the  monks  ;  the  plot  being,  generally,  the  life 

of  some  Pope,  or  the  founder  of  the  abbey  to  which  the 

monks  belonged.     Private  exhibitions  at  the  manors  of  the 

barons  were  usually  family  histories  :  minstrels,  jesters,  and 

mummers,  composed  the  next  class  of  performers,  who  were 

maintained  in  the  castle  of  the  baron,  to  entertain  his  family. 

Chaucer  thus  mentions  them  : — 

Doe  comme,  he  saied,  myn  mynstrales, 
And  jestours  for  to  tellen  us  tales, 

Anon  in  mye  armyage. 
Of  Romaunces  yatto  been  royals, 
Of  Popes  and  Cardinals, 

And  eke  of  love  longynge. 
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We  shall  finish  our  account  of  Christmas  with  an  account 
of  the  Fete  of  the  Ass,  the  aforesaid  ceremony,  which  used 
to  take  place  on  this  day  : — 

The  Ass's  Festival  was  held  in  France  for  many  cen- 
turies. A  curious  account  of  this  religious  ceremony  was 
published  in  the  year  1807  by  M.  Milhn,  a  Member  of  the 
French  Institute.  It  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  missal 
belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  and  details  the  impious 
and  extravagant  mummeries  practised  in  that  church  on 
Christmas  Day.  Pierre  Corbeil,  the  author,  was  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  and  died  in  the  year  1222. 

On  this  festival  of  folly  a  Bishop,  or  even  a  Pope,  was 
elected  for  the  occasion  :  the  priests  were  besmeared  with 
lees  of  wine,  and  they  were  masked  or  disguised  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  manner.  On  the  eve  of  the  day 
appointed  to  celebrate  this. festival,  before  the  beginning  of 
vespers,  the  clergy  went  in  procession  to  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  where  were  two  choristers  singing.  Two  canons 
were  now  deputed  to  fetch  the  Ass,  and  to  conduct  him  to 
the  table,  which  was  the  place  where  the  Great  Chanter  sat, 
to  read  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  were  to  take  any  part  in  them.  The  moodish  animal  was 
clad  with  precious  priestly  ornaments,  and,  in  this  array,  was 
solemnly  conducted  to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  during  which 
procession,  a  hymn  was  sung  in  a  major  key,  the  first  stanza 
of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Orientis  partibus 
Adventdvit  asinus 
Fulcber  et  fortiasimus 
Sarcinis  aptissimus. 

Ilez  !  Sire  Ane,  hez  ! 

After  this,  the  ofiice  began  by  an  anthem  in  the  same 
style,  sung  purposely  in  the  most  discordant  manner  possible  ; 
the  office  itself  lasted  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day ;  it  was  a  rhapsody  of  whatever  was  sung  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  the  appropriated  festivals,  formino- 
altogether  the  strangest  medley  that  can  be  conceived.  As 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  choristers  and  the  con^-re- 
gation  should  feel  thirst  in  so  long  a  performance,  wine  was 
distributed  in  no  sparing  manner.  The  signal  for  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  was,  an  anthem  commencing,  Cottductiis  ad 
pocidum. 

The  first  evening,  after  vespers,  the  Grand  Chanter  of 
Sens  headed  the  jolly  band  in  the  streets,  preceded  by  an 
enormous  lantern.  A  vast  theatre  was  prepared  for  their 
reception  before  the  church,  where  they  performed  not  the 
most  decent  interludes  :  the  singing  and  dancing  were  con- 
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eluded  by  throwing  a  pail  of  water  on  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Chanter,  They  then  returned  to  church  to  begin  the 
morning  office;  and,  on  that  occasion,  several  received  on 
their  naked  bodies  a  number  of  pails  of  water.  At  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  service,  great  care  was  taken  to 
supply  the  Ass  with  drink  and  provender.  In  the  middle  of 
it,  a  signal  was  given  by  an  anthem,  Couductus  ad  ludos,  and 
the  Ass  was  conducted  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  where 
the  people  mixed  with  the  clergy,  danced  round  him,  and 
strove  to  imitate  his  braying.  When  the  dancing  was  over, 
the  Ass  was  brought  back  again  into  the  choir,  where  the 
clergy  terminated  the  festival. 

The  vespers  of  the  second  day  concluded  with  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  in  the  form  of  an  anthem,  like  the  rest, 
Couductus  ad praudium,  and  the  festival  ended  by  a  repetition 
of  similar  theatricals  to  those  which  had  taken  place  the  day 
before.  This  festival  was  not  suppressed  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


i^jccmbtr  26.  St.  Stephen.  St.  Dionijsius  Pope  and 
Confessor.  St.  larUith  Bishop  and  Confessor  in 
Ireland. 

St.  Stephen  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  appointed  by 
the  Apostles  to  manage  the  public  fund  established  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  attend  to  minor  ecclesiastical 
occupations.  St.  Stephen  is  called  the  protomartyr,  or  the 
first  martyr  or  witness  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  although 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  murdered  on  account  of  the  testi- 
mony he  bore  concerning  Christ,  he  died  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  Old  Law.  The  adversaries  of  St.  Stephen 
could  not  resist  the  wisdom  with  which  he  spoke  ;  but  having 
charged  the  Jews  with  the  murder  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was 
stoned  to  death  anno  33. 

St.  Stephen's  Day. — Among  the  many  superstitious 
practices  which  popular  ignorance,  aided  by  fanaticism, 
assigned  to  this  day,  may  be  reckoned  the  absurd  custom  of 
sweating  and  bleeding  Horses,  by  galloping  them  violently 
and  leaping  them  over  fences,  and  afterwards  by  venesection. 
We  find  this  custom  noticed  by  Naogeorgus  in  his  Regnum 
Papisticum,  and  cited  by  Hospinian  de  Origine  Festorum 
Christianorum.  The  practice  was  professedly  followed  in 
order  to  prevent  their  having  any  disorders  for  the  ensuing- 
year. 
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Festo  hoc  quisque  caballos 
In  campo  exercet  cursu,  saltuque  volucri 
Dum  fluat  fe  toto  fessonim  corpore  sudor, 
Adque  fabros  ductis  mandant  pertundere  venam. 

Barnaby  Googe  thus  paraphrases  the  above  hues : — 

Then  followeth  Saint  Stephen's  Day,  wliereon  doth  every  man 
His  Horses  jaunt  and  course  ahrode,  as  swiftly  as  lie  can, 
Until  they  doe  extreeinely  svveate,  and  than  they  let  them  blood, 
For  tills  being  done  upon  this  day,  they  say  doth  do  them  good, 
And  keepes  them  from  all  maladies  and  sicknesse  through  the  yeare, 
As  if  that  Stephen  any  time  tooke  charge  of  Horses  here. 

Accounts  left  by  historians  prove  that  this  absurd  prac- 
tice was  actually  followed  by  people  of  all  ranks,  and  to 
have  laughed  at  it  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  ac- 
counted a  want  of  decent  respect  to  religious  customs. 

Tusser  actually  recommends  it  in  his  Husbandry  : — 

Ere  Christmas  be  passed,  let  Horse  be  let  blood 
For  many  a  purpose,  it  doth  tliem  much  good. 
The  day  of  St.  Stephen,  old  fathers  did  use ; 
If  that  do  mislike  thee,  some  other  day  use. 

According  to  Mr.  Dance  this  is  a  very  antient  practice, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Danes.  The  reader 
may  consult  Wormii  Fasti  Danici,  ii.  19. 

Mr.  Nicholls  has  also  mentioned  money  paid  "  for  letting 
oure  Horses  blede  in  Christmasse  Weke."  See  his  Illustra- 
tions of  tlie  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Antient  Times. 

According  to  a  very  old  custom  among  the  Finns,  upon 
St,  Stephen's  Day,  a  piece  of  money  or  a  bit  of  silver  must 
be  thrown  into  the  trough  out  of  which  the  Horses  drink,  by 
every  one  that  wishes  to  prosper. 

Hall,  in  his  Triumphs  of  Rome,  says  :  "  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day  blessings  are  implored  upon  pastures.'' 

Goose  Pies  on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  —  A  Memoir  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  celebrate  Christmas,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May 
1811,  informs  us  that  "  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen  large 
Goose  Pies  are  made,  all  of  which  they  distribute  among 
their  needy  neighbours,  except  one  which  is  carefully  laid 
up,  and  not  tasted  till  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  called 
Candlemas." 

This  is  similar  to  a  custom  some  people  still  follow  from 
motives  of  piety,  and  the  fear  of  diseases.  They  keep  one 
Cross  Bun  all  the  year  round,  from  Good  Friday  till  its 
Anniversary,  as  a  charm  against  the  many  crosses  of  life ; 
and  some  actually  persevere  in  eating  its  stale  reliques  at  the 
stated  time. 
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Christmas  Boxes  or  Presents.  —  The  custom  of  annual 
donations  at  Christmas  and  on  New  Year's  Day  is  very 
antient,  being  copied  by  the  Christians  from  the  Polytheists 
of  Rome,  at  the  time  the  pubhc  rehgion  was  changed  :  as  we 
have  ah-eady  noticed  under  Jan.  1,  page  2,  of  this  Calendar. 
These  presents,  nowadays,  are  more  commonly  made  on 
the  morrow  of  Christmas.  From  this  circumstance  the 
festival  of  St.  Stephen  has  got  the  nickname  of  Christmas 
Boxing  Day,  and  by  corruption  Boxing  Day. 

In  London,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  large 
families  and  establishments  keep  regular  lists  of  tradesmen's 
servants,  apprentices,  and  other  persons,  who  come  about 
making  a  sort  of  annual  claim  on  them  for  a  Christmas  Box 
on  this  day.  The  practice,  however,  is  dechning;  and  in 
some  places  is  now  confined  to  children.  For  Parish  Boys, 
and  children  at  School,  bring  about  their  samples  of  writing, 
and  ask  for  money  ;  and  the  Bellman,  the  Watchman,  the 
Waits,  and  the  Church  Band,  still  repeat  their  wonted  annual 
calls  on  the  hospitable  feelings  with  which  a  smoking 
Christmas  board  of  Turkey,  plum  pudding,  and  minced  pies, 
inspires  the  pious  head  of  an  old  fashioned  family  mansion. 

But  this  Season  is  particularly  dear  to  children,  who 
anxiously  count  on  their  little  Christmas  Boxes  for  months 
beforehand.     So  in  the  Kinderlied  or  Child's  Song  : — 

Now  Christmas  is  come,  and  now  Pappy's  come  home, 

Wi'  a  Pegtop  for  Tammie,  a  Hussif  for  Sue ; 
A  new  Bat;  o'  Marbles  for  Dick;  and  for  .Toan, 

A  Workbox  :  for  Phoebe  a  Bow  for  her  Shoe ; 
For  Cecily  singing  a  Humming  Top  comes, 

For  dull  drowsie  Marie  a  Sleeping  Top  meet; 
For  Ben,  Ned,  and  Harry,  a  Fife  aiid  two  Drums,  * 

For  Jennie  a  Box  of  nice  Sugar  Plumbs  sweet. 

The  above  Poem  is  so  far  incorrect,  the  sports  of  chil- 
dren belonging  respectively  to  different  Seasons  of  the  year, 
so  that  a  Calendar  might  be  made  of  them ;  consequently, 
too  great  a  diversity  of  playthings  are  not  to  be  noted  as 
belonging  to  Christmas. 

In  a  Poem,  entitled  Christmas,  we  read  : — 

Gladly,  the  Child,  with  Christmas  Box  in  hand. 
Throughout  the  town  his  devious  route  pursues; 
And,  of  its  master's  customers,  implores 
The  yearly  mite:  often  his  cash  he  shakes; 
The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  consists — 
Whose  dulcet  jingle  fills  its  little  soul 
With  joy  as  boundless  as  the  debtor  feels. 
When,  from  the  bailift's  rude,  uncivil  gripe 
His  friends  redeem  him,  and  with  pity  frau"lit, 
The  claims  of  all  his  creditors  discharge. 
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We  are  told,  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  vol.  i.  p.  360,  that 
the  Christmas  Box  money  is  derived  from  hence.  The 
Romish  Priests  had  Masses  said  for  almost  every  thing :  if 
a  ship  went  out  to  the  Indies,  the  Priests  had  a  Box  in  her, 
under  the  protection  of  some  Saint :  and  for  Masses,  as 
their  cant  was,  to  be  said  for  them  to  that  Saint,  &c.  the 
poor  people  must  put  in  something  into  the  Priests'  Box, 
which  was  not  opened  till  the  ship's  return.  The  Mass  at 
that  time  was  called  Christmass :  the  Box  called  Christmass 
Box,  or  money  gathered  against  that  time,  that  Masses 
might  be  made  by  the  Priests  to  the  Saints  to  forgive  the 
people  the  debaucheries  of  that  time:  and  from  this,  servants 
had  the  liberty  to  get  box  money,  that  they  too  might  be 
enabled  to  pay  the  Priest  for  his  Masses,  knowing  well  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  :  "  No  Penny,  no  Pater  Nosters." 

Hildebrand  says :  "  Denique  in  nostris  Ecclesiis  nocte 
natali  Parentes  varia  munuscula,  Crepundia,  Cistellas, 
Vestes,  Vehicula,  Poma,  Nuces,  liberis  suis  donant,  quibus 
plerumque  Virga  additur,  ut  raetu  castigationis  eo  facilius 
regantur.  Dantur  hsec  munuscula  nomine  S.  Christi,  quern 
per  tegulas  vel  fenestras  illabi,  vel  cum  Angelis  domos  obire 
fingunt.  Mos  iste  similiter  a  Saturnalibus  Gentilium  descen- 
dere  videtur,  in  quibus  Ethnicos  sportulas  sive  varia  Munera 
ultro  citroque  misisse,  antiquissimus  patrum  TertuUianus 
meminit  in  Lib.  de  Persecut." 

At  one  time  Christmas  Boxes,  like  the  vails  or  vales 
usually  given  to  waiters  and  servants,  became  a  source  of 
very  inconvenient  extortion,  and  a  real  tax  on  comfort  and 
visiting;  this  is  now  quite  laid  aside,  and  the  gifts  are 
become  quite  voluntary. 

On  this  day  the  principal  inhabitant,  or  Squire  of  the 
Village,  used  to  give  a  party ;  the  Parson,  and  the  Apothe- 
cary, and  the  most  respectable  neighbours  being  invited.  After 
dinner  there  used  to  be  singing,  and  music  used  to  succeed 
to  the  glees  in  the  evening,  when  Beviamo  tutti  tre  and  the 
Merry  Christ  Church  Bells  used  to  give  place  to  Corelli  and 
Handel. 

Games  at  Christmas. — Something  should  be  said,  perhaps, 
of  the  various  sports,  games,  and  pastimes  of  this  season  of 
hilarity,  such  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  Hot  Cockles,  Hunt  the 
Slipper,  Fool  Plough,  He  can  do  little  that  can't  do  this, 
and  other  amusements.  But  it  would  swell  our  work 
beyond  its  limits,  and  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities  ;  and  to  Mr.  Hone's  Mysteries,  a  recent 
work  of  considerable  erudition  and  curiosity. 

In  "  The  Vindication  of  Christmas,  or  his  Twelve  Yeares 
Observations  upon  the  Times,"  4to,  Lond.  1653,  a  very  rare 
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Tract,  quoted  by  Brand,  Old  Christmas  is  introduced 
describing  the  former  annual  Festivities  of  the  Season  as 
follows  :  "  After  dinner  we  arose  from  the  boord  and  sate 
by  the  fire,  where  the  harth  was  embrodered  all  over  with 
roasted  Apples,  piping  hot,  expecting  a  Bole  of  Ale  for  a 
cooler,  which  immediately  was  transformed  into  Lamb's 
Wool.  After  which  we  discoursed  merrily,  without  either 
prophaness  or  obscenity ;  some  went  to  Cards,  others  sang 
Carols  and  pleasant  Songs,  suitable  to  the  times ;  then  the 
poor  labouring  Hinds  and  Maids  went  nimbly  to  dancing ; 
the  poor  toyling  wretches  being  glad  of  my  company,  because 
they  had  little  or  no  sport  at  all  till  I  came  amongst  them ; 
and  therefore  they  skipped  and  leaped  for  joy,  singing  a 
Carol  to  the  tune  of  Hey, 

*  Let's  dance  and  sing,  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmass  comes  but  once  a  year.' 

"  Thus  at  active  Games  and  Gambols  of  Hot  Cockles, 
Shooing  the  Wild  Mare,  and  the  like  harmless  sports,  some 
part  of  the  tedious  night  was  spent,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing I  took  my  leave  of  them,  promising  they  should  have  my 
presence  again  the  next  25th  of  December." 

Now  lads  and  lasses  gay  appear, 
Sweet  music  fills  the  hallowed  air, 
Tiie  mellow  Bells  are  ringing  round, 
And  Cocks  their  merry  clarions  sound; 
While  they  perpetual  vigil  keep 
To  guard  from  sprites  the  hour  of  sleep ; 
VVith  Carol  now,  and  merry  Song, 
We  will  beguile  the  evening  long, 
With  Pipe  and  Bowl,  and  homely  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year; 
Let's  tell  old  tales,  and  drink  about, 
While  still  our  log  is  burning  out. 


Bmmbcr  27.      St.  John  Apostle   and    Evangelist. 
St.  Theodorus  Grapt  Confessor. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  who  is  styled  in  the  Gospel 
the  Beloved  Disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  Galilean,  son 
of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  brother  to  St.  James  the  Great. 

This  day  is  the  Jewish  Festival  of  Lighting  the  Lamps, 
or  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple  by  the  Maccabees, 
after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  when  the 
holy  vessels  were  again  set  apart  for  its  service.  During 
this  festival,  the  Jews  return  thanks  for  the  victories  obtained 
by  their  ancestors  over  the  Greeks  that  invaded  the  Holy 
Land.     At  this  time,  in  remembrance  of  a  miracle  said  to 
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have  been  wrought  by  the  seal  of  the  High  Priest  upon  the 
only  flask  of  oil  which  remained  unpolluted,  they  light  up 
lamps  eight  evenings  alternately,  beginning  with  one  lamp 
the  first  evening,  and  increasing  one  every  time  in  succes- 
sion, till  there  are  eight.  As,  before  the  High  Priest  had 
sealed  this  flask,  it  only  contained  oil  sufficient  for  one  day, 
but  which  was  made  by  a  miracle  to  last  eight,  the  same 
period  is  observed  in  its  celebration. 

CiiRONOLOGT. — The  Comet. — This  day,  in  the  year  1823,  a  brilliant 
Comet  was  announced  as  having  been  seen  in  the  south  east,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  for  a  day  or  two  past.  It  has  been  stated  in  one  of 
the  Papers,  to  have  been  the  Comet  whose  return  was  foretold  by  Halley. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake  :  the  present  Comet  may  have  been  predicted, 
or  its  elements  may  turn  out  to  agree  with  some  one  formerly  seen  ;  but  the 
memorable  Comet  foretold  by  Halley,  appeared  first  in  1456,  and  succes- 
sively in  the  years  1531,  in  1607,  in  1682,  and  in  1758.  And  it  ought  to 
be  noted,  that,  according  to  the  period  which  these  observations  assign  to  it, 
this  great  Comet  will  appear  again  about  the  year  1833.  For  an  account  of 
Comets,  see  Article  Comet,  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia ;  also  Professor  Schuma- 
cher's recent  Paper  on  Comets. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day. — The  following  poetical 
account  is  given  by  Barnaby  Googe,  of  the  custom  of  giving 
wine  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
Popish  Kingdome,  fol.  45. 

Nexte  John  the  sonne  of  Zebadee  hath  his  appoynted  day. 

Who  once  by  cruell  Tyraunts  will,  constrayned  was  they  say 

Strong  .poyson  up  to  drinke ;  therefore  the  Papistes  doe  beleeve 

That  whoso  puts  their  trust  in  him,  no  poyson  them  can  greeve : 

The  wine  beside  that  halowed  is  in  worship  of  his  name. 

The  Priestes  doe  give  the  people  that  bring  money  for  the  same. 

And  after  with  the  selfe  same  wine  are  little  manchets  made 

Agaynst  the  boystrous  Winter  stormes,  and  sundrie  such  like  trade. 

The  men  upon  this  solemne  day,  do  take  this  holy  wine 

To  make  them  strong,  so  do  the  maydes  to  make  them  faire  and  fine. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  8vo.  Edinb.  1793, 
vol.  viii.  p.  399,  parish  of  DufFus,  County  of  Moray,  we 
read  :  "  Our  common  people  here  still  celebrate,  perhaps 
without  ever  thinking  of  the  origin  of  the  practice,  St.  John's 
Day,  St.  Stephen's  Day,  Christmas  Day,  &c.  by  assembling 
in  large  companies  to  play  at  Foot  Ball,  and  to  dance  and 
make  merry." 

Hygeia. — Colds  are  liable  at  all  times  of  the  year  to 
attack  persons  predisposed  to  them  ;  but,  from  happening 
more  frequently  in  the  Winter  months,  they  are  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  accidental  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  although 
no  fact  is  more  notorious  than  that  when  an  epidemical 
Catarrh  prevails,  and  we  believe  all  colds  are  more  or  less  epi- 
demical, it  very  often  first  attacks  some  person  in  the  house 
who  does  not  stir  out  of  doors.     There  must  be  in  this,  as 
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in  other  cases  of  epidemics,  some  predisposition  of  constitu- 
tion at  the  time,  as  necessary  to  colds,  or  else  all  persons 
would  be  attacked ;  but  the  whole  history  of  colds  and 
coughs  shews  them  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  something 
particular  in  the  state  or  changes  of  the  Air;  and,  as  they 
happen  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  it  seems  that  this  quality  of 
theirs  is  not  at  present  ascertainable  by  any  of  our  known 
instruments.  In  colds,  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  this 
sort,  the  best  remedies  are  really  found  to  be  the  simplest ; 
and  if,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  quackery,  people  would 
immediately  clear  their  bowels  by  medicine,  and  live  on 
diluting  and  vegetable  drinks,  they  would  sooner  get  well  of 
them,  and  be  less  likely  to  superinduce  their  termination  in 
other  complaints. 

Fauna. — We  have  observed  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  rare  and  occa- 
sional visitor  the  Longtailed  Titmouse  Maecistura  vagans,  to  be  found  on 
the  large  Beech  Trees  of  Groves  and  Forests ;  and  also  in  Hedges  and  Gar- 
dens. They  appear  also  at  other  Seasons,  but  always  at  irregular  intervals. 
Fieldfares,  Redwings,  and  the  Winter  Birds  in  general,  still  abound;  and  in 
open  weather  large  flocks  of  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  and  Starlings,  feed  together 
in  the  stubble  fields  and  meadows. 


Bfccmbcr  28.      The  Holy   Innocents.      St,  Theodoriis 
Abbot  and  Confessor. 

The  Festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents  or  Childermas  Day 
is  intended  to  commemorate  the  slaughter  of  the  Jewish 
children  by  Herod.  It  is  recorded  by  Macrobius,  that  the 
base  and  cruel  order  of  Herod  was  so  promptly  executed, 
that  even  one  of  the  sons  of  the  tyrant,  then  at  nurse,  fell  a 
sacrifice  with  the  other  children.  In  allusion  to  the  festivals 
of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and  that  of  Innocents,  Mr.Wheatley 
has  observed,  that,  as  there  are  three  kinds  of  martyrdom, 
the  first,  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  highest;  the 
second  in  will,  but  not  in  deed  ;  the  third  in  deed,  but  not 
in  will ;  so  the  Church  commemorates  these  martyrs  in  the 
same  order.  St.  Stephen  first,  who  suffered  both  in  will 
and  deed;  St.  John  next,  who  suffered  in  will,  but  not  in 
deed ;  the  Holy  Innocents  last,  who  suffered  in  deed,  but 
not  in  will. 

This  was  formerly  esteemed  a  day  of  very  unlucky 
omens  ;  there  was  a  custom,  as  the  learned  Gregory  tells  us, 
among  thrifty  housewives,  to  whip  up  the  children  at  an 
early  hour  on  Childermas  Day. 

See  Cotgrave's  Diet.,  the  Diction,  de  Furetiere,  and 
Diction,  de  Trevoux,  v.  Innocent es. 
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This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Hospinian.  de  Orig.  Festor. 
Cliristianor.  fol.  160  b. 

"  Hujus  lanienae  truculentissimge  ut  pueri  Christianorum 
recordentur  et  simul  discant  odium,  persecutionem,  crucem, 
exilium,  egestatemque  statim  cum  nato  Christo  incipere,  virgis 
csedi  solent  in  aurora  hujus  Diei  adhuc  in  lectulis  jacentes  a 
parentibus  suis." 

Naogeorgus  in  his  Regnum  Papisticum,  lib.  iv.  shews  it 
to  have  been  still  more  extensively  practised. 

Clement  Marot  has  an  Epigram  on  this  subject  (Epig. 
cxxxv.)  upon  which  Dufressus  his  Editor  has  the  following 
Note  : — 

"  Innocentes.  Allusion  a  un  usage  pratique  lors  en 
France,  oia  les  jeunes  personnes  qu'on  pouvoit  suprendre  au 
lit  le  jour  des  Innocens,  recevoient  sur  le  derriere  quelques 
claques,  et  quelquefois  un  peu  plus,  quand  le  sujet  en 
valoit  la  peine.  Cela  ne  se  pratique  plus  aujourd'hui :  nous 
sommes  bien  plus  sages  et  plus  resserves  que  nos  peres." 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  247,  speaking  of 
the  Christmas  Festivities  kept  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  cites  an  order 
dated  9th  Hen.  VIII.  "  that  the  King  of  Cockneys,  on 
Childermass  Day,  should  sit  and  have  due  service;  and  that 
he  and  all  his  officers  should  use  honest  manner  and  good 
order,  without  any  waste  or  destruction  making  in  wine, 
brawn,  chely,  or  other  vitails  :  as  also  that  he,  and  his 
marshal,  butler,  and  constable  marshal,  should  have  their 
lawful  and  honest  commandments  by  delivery  of  the  officers 
of  Christmas,  and  that  the  said  King  of  Cockneys,  ne  none 
of  his  officers  medyl  neither  in  the  buttery,  nor  in  the  Stuard 
of  Christmass  his  office,  upon  pain  of  40s.  for  every  such 
medling :  and  lastly,  that  Jack  Straw,  and  all  his  adherents, 
should  be  thenceforth  utterly  banisht  and  no  more  to  be 
used  in  this  house,  upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every  time,  five 
pounds,  to  be  levied  on  every  Fellow  hapning  to  offend 
against  this  rule." 

The  Processions  of  Children  on  this  Day  have  been 
forbidden  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  proclamation  of 
July  22d,  1540. 

Many  superstitions  respecting  today  have  arisen  from 
accidents ;  we  shall  mention  one  related  by  a  writer  of  the 
present  day  : — 

"  In  the  year  1819,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
the  wick  of  a  candle,  left  for  a  long  time  unsnuffed,  had,  by 
degrees,  assumed  a  completely  cruciform  shape,  which  being 
viewed  by  the  common  people  a  standing  up  amidst  the 
gloomy  light  of  the  candle,  was  fearfully  set  down  by  them 
as  a  memento  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
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who,  as  they  fancied,  mysteriously  declared  thus  again  by 
appearing  in  a  flame — I  am  the  light  that  Ughteth  evert/  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  loorld.  The  fearful  appearance  of  this 
phaenomenon  was  rendered  more  impressive  to  the  minds  of 
the  credulous,  in  consequence  of  its  happening  on  the  Vigil 
of  Childermass,  which  has  been  ever  regarded  a  day  of 
unlucky  omens." 

Numerous  were  the  omens  attached  by  credulous 
persons,  in  former  days,  to  the  manner  in  which  candles 
burned,  and  particularly  to  the  colour  of  their  flames.  When 
they  burned  blue,  it  was  accounted  ill  luck,  or  else  that 
some  ghostly  Apparition  was  announced.  Now,  when  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  in  a  certain  state  peculiarly 
favourable  to  Spectral  Illusions,  the  imagination  may  easily 
colour  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  its  really  changing  its 
tint:  just  as,  in  fevers,  people  see  spots  of  colours  on  the 
wall,  or  imagine  insects  on  the  bedclothes.  For  the  same 
morbid  condition  of  the  animal  system,  which  may  cause 
persons  to  see  the  spectral  prognostic,  would,  in  this  case, 
cause  them  to  behold  the  subsequent  phantom,  and  thus  the 
omen  and  its  awful  consequence  would  be  viewed  together 
to  the  support  of  superstition.  Besides  this,  the  particular 
mode  of  burning  observed  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles, 
is  really  found  to  be  caused  by  atmospherical  peculiarities, 
and  is  a  sure  sign  of  Rain. 

The  Ocular  Spectra  of  children,  who  go  to  bed  with  too 
full  stomachs  or  with  irritable  nervous  systems,  are  to  be 
referred  to  modifications  of  the  real  impressions  of  objects 
seen  in  the  day  time,  such  as  the  passage  of  uncouth  faces  by 
the  bed  at  night.  The  forms  of  specks  and  freckles,  which 
pass  in  imagination  before  us  with  closed  eyes  at  night,  and 
which  continually  change  their  shapes,  are  referrible  to  the 
previous  impression  made  on  the  retina  and  its  auxiliary 
nervous  parts,  by  accidentally  beholding  the  figured  paper- 
ings  of  rooms  or  the  patterns  of  printed  calicoes  during 
the  day, 

CoELUM. — The  weather  is  usually  either  very  frosty  and 
cold,  with  Snow  and  Northerly  winds,  or  else  dark,  clouded, 
and  wet,  with  gales  from  the  South  and  West,  at  this  time. 
The  latter  weather  is  the  most  common.  In  the  night  follow- 
ing this  day,  in  1821,  the  Barometer  fell  to  28.17,  and  even 
lower  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  weather  was  wet,  with 
violent  gales  from  the  South  and  South  South  East.  Blow- 
ing and  showery  weather  was  the  characteristic  of  that 
Winter.  It  seldom  happens  that  continued  frost  and  snow 
set  in  before  January. 
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Hie  mensis  Saturno  sacer.     Macrob. — Rom.  Cal. 

There  is  an  obscure  coincidence  of  dates  to  be  noticed 
today  between  the  Pagan  and  Christian  festivals.  Saturn's 
being  obliged  to  forego  the  bringing  up  of  any  male  children 
by  Coelus  is  well  known,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  should 
have  a  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the  destruction  of  the  male 
children  by  Herod  is  noticed.  This  is  rendered  more 
curious,  when  we  recollect  the  number  of  coincidences 
of  dates  of  a  similar  but  yet  more  striking  kind,  which  any 
comparison  of  the  Antientand  Modern  Roman  Calendar  will 
furnish.  Thus  the  Februata  Juno  and  the  Purificata  Virgo 
Maria  correspond.  See  February  2d,  obs.  at  p.  46  ;  also 
September  29,  December  25,  and  our  Index.  For  an  account 
of  Saturn,  see  September  25,  page  503.  On  Coincidences 
consult  November  23d. 


Bmmbcr  29.  St.  Thomas  Becket  Martyr.  St. 
Marcelliis  Abbot  and  Confessor.  St.  Evroul 
Abbot  and  Confessor. 

Vestae  vera  tutela  Vet. — Rom.  Cal. 

To  Vesta  was  dedicated  the  month  of  December  ;  and  it 
seems,  by  the  notation  in  the  Calendar,  that  the  Romans 
had  some  kind  of  festival  in  her  honour  today.  We  have 
described  Vesta  in  our  account  of  March  6,  p.  95 ;  and  we 
beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  have  there  said  of  the 
origin  of  the  Deities  in  general.  After  Mythology  had 
oiven  her  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  she  was  deified, 
and  her  regular  pedigree  was  made  out :  according  to  which 
Vesta  was  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  and  sister  to  Ceres 
and  Juno.  She  is  often  confounded  by  the  mythologists 
with  Rhea,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
"When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  she  is  the 
mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn ;  and  when  considered  as  the 
patroness  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  she 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Aeneas  was  the 
first  who  introduced  her  mysteries  into  Italy ;  and  Numa 
built  her  a  temple,  where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go. 
The  palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  within 
her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was  continually  kept  lighted,  by  a 
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certain  number  of  virgins  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  service. 

As  the  Priestesses  of  this  Goddess,  called  Vestals,  from 
which  the  Christians  appear  to  have  derived  their  nunneries 
and  vestal  seclusions,  must  excite  some  interest,  we  shall 
subjoin  some  account  of  them.     It  seems  that  their  office 
was  very  ancient,  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the 
vestals.    Aeneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  vestals. 
Numa  first  appointed  four,  to  which  number  Tarquin  added 
two.     They  were  always  chosen  by  the  monarchs,  but  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high  priest  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  them.     As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they 
were    chosen   young,  from  the   age   of  six  to  ten  ;    and   if 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  office,  twenty  virgins  were  selected, 
and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become' 
priestesses.     Plebeians  as  well  as  Patricians  were  permitted 
to  propose  themselves ;  but  it  was  required  that  they  should 
be  born  of  a  good  family,  and  be  without  blemish  or  de- 
formity, in  every  part  of  their  body.      For  thirty  years  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  greatest  continence;  the  first  ten  years 
were    spent   in   learning  the   duties   of  the  order;  the  ten 
following  were  employed  in  discharging  them  with  fidelity 
and  sanctity,  and  the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had 
entered  the  noviciate.      When  the  thirty  years  were  elapsed, 
they   were    permitted    to    marry,   or   if  they   still  preferred 
celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the  rest  of  the  vestals.     As  soon 
as  a  vestal  was  initiated,  her  head  was  shaved,  to  intimate 
the  liberty  of  her  person,  as   she  was  then  free  from   the 
shackles  of  parental   authority,  and   she  was  perrxiitted   to 
dispose  of  her  possessions  as  she  pleased.    The  employment 
of  the  vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta 
was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  happened,  it  was  deemed 
the  prognostic  of  great  calamities  to  the  state  ;  the  offender 
was  punished  for  her  negligence,  and  severely  scourged  by 
the  High  Priest.      In  such  a  case  all  was  consternation  at 
Rome,  and  the  fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     Their  declarations  in  trials  were  received 
without  the  formality  of  an  oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters 
in  causes  of  moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  magistrates,  as 
well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  Consuls  themselves  made 
way   for  them,  and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they  passed 
before  them.      To  insult  them  was  a  capital  crime ;    and 
whoever  attempted  to  violate  their  chastity,  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.     If  any  of  them  died  while  in  office. 
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their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  city  :  an  honour 
granted  to  few.  Such  of  the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent 
were  punished  in'the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned;  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a  large  hole 
under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed  with  a  little  bread, 
wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty 
vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled 
to  descend  into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was  imme- 
diately shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  throuo-h  huncrer.  Few 
01  the  vestals  were  guilty  of  incontinence  ;  and  for  the  space 
of  one  thousand  years,  during  which  the  order  continued 
established  from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  vestals  were 
abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  the  fire  of  Vesta 
extinguished.  The  dress  of  the  vestals  was  peculiar ;  they 
wore  a  white  vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  linteum  supernia/i,  above  which  was  a  great  purple 
mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground,  and  which  was  tucked 
up  when  they  offered  sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering 
on  their  head,  called  hifula,  from  which  hung  ribands,  or 
vittcc.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sumptuous,  as  they  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  though  originally 
satisfied  with  the  simple  diet  of  the  Romans,  their  tables 
soon  after  displayed  the  luxuries  and  the  superfluities  of  the 
great  and  opulent.  Liv.  2,  S^c. — Flat,  in  Num.  Sfc.  Vol. 
Max.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3.  c.  30. — Flor.  1. — Propert.  4, 
el.  U.— Tacit.  4.  c.  10. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vestal  institutions  had  tlieir 
origin  in  the  very  ancient  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  Fire. 

Regarding  Vesta  as  the  figurative  representative  of  Fire 
in  general,  we  shall  take  occasion  from  today  to  notice 
several  miscellaneous  antiquities  respecting  Fire  and  Illu- 
mination. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  Dedication  of 
the  Metals  to  those  Gods  and  Goddesses  which  represent 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets  :  as  Leadb  to  Saturn,  slowly 
revolving  in  his  distant  orbit ;  Tin  %  to  Jupiter,  Gold  ©  to 
the  Sun,  Silver D  to  the  Moon,  Copper?  to  Venus,  Iron^ 
to  Mars,  and  Brass  §  and  the  mixed  metals  to  Mercury. 
Vesta  1^,  had  she  been  then  discovered  as  a  Planet,  might 
have  had  the  Cast  Iron,  perhaps. 

There  is  certainly  some  connexion  between  all  this 
fable  and  the  real  Heavenly  Bodies.  The  Romans  repre- 
sented the  concentric  orbits  of  the  Planets  by  Seven  Stars. 
And  Celsus  thought  that  from  them  was  borrowed  the  idea 
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of  the  Seven  Heavens  among  Christians,  an  opinion  com- 
bated by  Origen.     See  Beckmann's  Erfindungen,  vol.  3. 

Chronology. — About  this   time,  in  Wiltshire,  used  to  be  sung  the  old 
celebrated  song  of  the  Schoiding  Old  Women  of  Salisbury  Plane. 

Hecate. — To  the  various  accounts  of  Spectral  Illusions 
which  we  have  related  in  these  pages,  we  feel  disposed  to 
add  a  few  more  which  have  occurred  to  our  recollection ; 
because  the  trifling  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as 
their  physical  history,  enables  us  to  use  them  as  means  of 
dispelling  the  importance  and  terror  which  credulous  per- 
sons are  wont  to  attach  to  such  apparitions  in  general  as, 
under  the  specious  names  of  visions,  ghosts,  fetches,  visita- 
tions of  Angels  or  of  Devils,  warning  voices,  and  other  high 
sounding  words,  make  up,  to  this  day,  part  of  the  super- 
natural creed  of  the  superstitious ;  and  which,  within  the 
short  space  of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  were  considered 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  religious  belief,  that  to  doubt  of 
them  was  thought  to  be  heretical,  and  approaching  to 
atheism.  In  proof  of  which,  we  could  cite  a  hundred 
authorities  from  the  seventeenth  and  eig-hteenth  centuries. 
The  subject  would  only  deserve  the  just  ridicule  which  the 
author  of  Hudibras  has  thrown  on  it,  were  it  not  for  the 
two  following  considerations:  —  1.  That  the  existence  of 
Witches,  Ghosts,  and  Demons  was,  even  within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living,  recognized  by  the  law  ;  and  thousands 
of  harmless  persons  have  been  put  to  death  on  groundless 
charges  sworn  before  magistrates,  for  being  their  agents. 
2dly,  A  physical  explanation  can  be  given  of  Phantoms  of 
the  kind  above  alluded  to,  which  will  disarm  them  of  their 
terrors,  and  ease  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  nervous  persons, 
who,  in  particular  states  of  cerebral  irritation,  see  them;  but 
who  conceal  their  malady  for  a  long  time,  for  fear  of  being- 
thought  superstitious.  The  stories  themselves  may  amuse, 
and  serve  for  fireside  romances  at  this  season ;  and  their 
further  illustration  may  become  matter  for  the  future 
examination  of  physiologists,  since  every  thought  has  its 
corresponding  movement  of  some  fibre  or  fibres  in  the  brain. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  things  or  Objects 
depends  on  the  action  of  a  cerebral  organ,  and  so  does  the 
consciousness  of  the  Subject,  that  is  of  ourselves  :  therefore 
erroneous  action  of  the  brain  may  cause  us  to  impute  an 
existence  to  spectra,  and  thus  their  obtrusion  may  be  deemed 
real. 

The  insane  doubt  entertained  by  hypochondriacs  about 
the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  illustrates  the  dis-  ■ 
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eased  state,  or  defective  action  of  the  Organ  of  Individuality 
or  Objectivity  :  while,  as  a  counterpart  to  this  malady,  we 
may  reckon  the  defective  or  diseased  action  of  certain  fibres 
of  the  brain,  whose  functions  certainly  exist,  but  whose  seat 
is  not  yet  discovered,  which  fibres  we  may  call  the  Organ  of 
Subjectivity  or  of  the  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  our 
perpetual  identity.  Whether  to  the  defective  action  of  this 
said  part  of  the  brain,  or  to  some  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  action  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  following  phenomenon,  we  will  not  at 
present  pretend  to  tell;  but  some  persons  in  a  state  of  nervous 
weakness  and  irritation,  have  thought  that  they  were  two, 
instead  of  being  individual,  and  have  in  some  instances 
struggled  to  get  to  themselves,  as  they  have  termed  it :  others 
have  expressed  themselves,  by  saying  that  they  felt  divided 
into  two  parts  or  persons.  As  this  hallucination  is  gene- 
rally a  forerunner  of,  and  often  immediately  precedes  death, 
it  has  been  ascribed  by  religious  persons  to  an  anticipated 
or  commencing  separation  of  Body,  Life,  and  Soul. 

To  return  to  Illusions  —  History  furnishes  us  with  nu- 
merous stories  of  Apparitions,  which  we  may  ascribe  to 
Images  of  Spectral  Illusion ;  and  this  explanation  relieves 
us  from  the  painful  necessity  of  ascribing  falsehood  to 
historians,  and  thus  weakening  our  own  and  the  general 
interest  in  their  works.  Such  was  the  Shade  which  ap- 
peared to  Brutus  —  such  the  Phantoms  recorded  by  Beau- 
mont, and  those  of  Tasso,  Kotter,  Dorbicius,  Arise  Evans, 
and  Bovet — see  Covenii  Lux  e  tenebris — such  the  frequently 
fancied  appearance  of  Guardian  Angels.  Sometimes  other 
senses  besides  sight  came  into  play,  and  persons  thought 
they  felt  blows.  The  most  remarkable  story,  on  account  of 
its  future  consequences,  is  that  of  the  warning  Voice  heard 
by  Quarreus,  while  sleeping  with  his  servant  in  an  old 
house  in  France.  He  thought  he  heard  repeated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  the  words  Oiig  aposondes  ton  etidon  distiguio?i, 
which  a  scholar  next  day  interpreted  Ou>c  aTroacovTSi  ruv  kvhv 
ha-Tuxiuv,  that  is,  Non  repulsari  quod  intus  infortunium  ;  and 
he  immediately  quitted  the  house,  and  took  another  lodg- 
ing :  a  few  days  after  which  the  house  he  quitted  fell,  and 
killed  its  inhabitants. 

Ghosts  were  frequent  inhabitants  of  the  old  family  man- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when, 
after  that  period  of  corruption  in  morals  and  licentiousness 
in  religion  which  overthrew  the  cheering  and  hopeful  faith 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  this  country,  a  puritanical  age  of 
superstition   succeeded,  whose  horrors  were  consummated 
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in  the  unhappy  days  of  Charles  the  First,  because  the  dege- 
nerate minds  of  men  were   then  fittest  to   entertain    the 
dismal  phantasms  of  a  sensoriura  disordered  by  a  peculiar 
combination    of  sensuality  and   despondency.      They  were 
less  frequent  after  the  shock  of  the  French  revolution,  be- 
cause  then  the  philosophy   of  Voltaire,   D'Alembert,  and 
Diderot,  had  cast  a  ridicule  over  every  thing  which  was  not 
the  subject  of  sensible  demonstration.     In  Catholic  times 
spectra  were  frequent,  it  must   be    confessed ;   but   those 
times  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  consistency,  every  feel- 
ing, every  superstition,   every  thought  and  action  of  the 
human  mind  being  then  linked  in  one  consistent  bond  of 
Union,   having  one  grand   object.     The  Visions   of  those 
days   were  usually  pleasing,  because   the  Cathohc   ritual, 
service,  and  exhilarating  festivals,  refreshed  the  mind  with 
historical  recollections  of  great  events,  and  inspired  it  with 
hopes  of  future  delight. 

Impressive  Dreams.  —  Some  Dreams,  without  possessing 
anything  remarkable  in  their  characters,  leave  a  long  and 
lasting  impression.  A  Lady  assured  me,  that  having  in  her 
childhood  dreamt  that  she  saw  an  Ass  in  women's  clothes, 
a  great  Cloak  and  a  Bonnet  on,  beating  time  to  a  roomful 
of  dancing  walking  sticks  in  petticoats— when  she  was  quite 
a  girl.  She  could  never  get  it  out  of  her  head,  and  fre- 
quently burst  into  a  fit  of  involuntary  laughter  in  a  Ball 
Room  in  consequence,  to  the  astonishment   of  the  whole 

assembly.  •      i      /■  n- 

A  common  subject  of  terror  in  Dreams,  is  the  falhng 
into  Pits  and  Caverns,  and  reascending  immense  hills  or 
ladders,  without  seeming  to  make  any  progress.  Poets 
have  invented  in  dreams  verses  of  ethereal  fire,  and  Musi- 
cians have  composed  pieces  of  melody  and  harmony  that 
would  have  drawn  iron  tears  down  the  cheek  of  Pluto.  We 
have  also  heard  of  mathematical  somnambulists  who  have 
got  up  and  solved  difficult  problems  in  sleep. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  of  Boconnoc  walked  asleep  out  of  his 
chamber,  unlocked  the  house  door,  crossed  a  narrow  foot- 
bridge, and  rambled  half  a  mile  into  a  wood,  where  he 
awoke',  astonished  at  bis  situation,  and  how  he  came  there. 
Locke  mentions  two  common  disorders  of  imagination  — 
strange  and  hideous  faces  passing  before  us  by  night  as  we 
lie  abed,  and  the  involuntary  jingling  of  certain  verses  and 
rhymes  in  our  heads.  The  reniarkable  coincidences  between 
impressive  Dreams  as  well  as  Visions,  and  the  events  which 
have  followed,  are  too  numerous  and  well  known  to  need 
description. 
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Latent  Insaniti/.  —  One  of  the  most  delicate  and  inte- 
restinc^  subjects  in  medicine  is  latent  lunacy:  and  it  is  a 
disorder  difficult  to  be  defined  —  it  beins:  as  difficult  almost 
to  say  who  is  not  mad,  as  who  is.  The  seeing  of  Spectra, 
and  other  illusive  Phantoms,  and  the  entertaining  of  erro- 
neous ideas,  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  insanity,  which,  in 
reality,  only  supervenes  in  proportion  as  the  patient  gives 
credit  to  the  real  existence  of  some  illusion,  in  spite  of 
philosophy  and  sound  reason.  There  are  all  shades  and 
sorts  of  insanity  from  mere  errors  of  the  imagination, 
strange  desires  connected  with  the  passions,  and  whimsical- 
ities of  thought,  up  to  the  more  determinate  forms  of  furious 
madness.  But  our  object  here,  is  to  confine  our  remarks 
to  illusive  perceptions  or  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion,  so 
often  seen  by  mad,  and  not  unfrequently  by  sound  people : 
and  to  define  it  properly  we  should  say — that  the  sane  man 
reasons  on,  compares,  and  acknowledges  the  illusion,  while 
the  madman  obstinately  maintains  that  the  phantoms  of  his 
disordered  brain  are  real.  He  converses  with  Angels,  hears 
the  Devil  roar  around  him,  and  at  length  believes  himself 
to  be  somethino;  that  he  is  not.  There  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  partial  Insanity  in  the  character  which  Cervantes 
has  given  to  Don  Quixote. 


December  30.     St.Sabimis  Bishop  &c.   Martyr.     St. 
Anysia  Martyr.     St.  McLvimus  Confessor. 

©  rises  at  viii.  6'.  and  sets  at  in.  54'. 

Chroxology. — In  1691  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  died;  a  man  fond  of 
science,  the  inventor  of  the  air  pump,  and  the  founder  of  Boyle's  Lecture, 
which  lias  given  rise  to  so  many  sets  of  lectures  or  sermons. 

Urania.  —  The  Southern  Heavens  are  very  beautiful  at 
this  time,  1823 ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  Stars  of  the 
Bull  with  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades,  the  Pleiades,  the 
brilliant  Sirius,  Procyon,  and  the  Stars  of  Gemini  and 
Cancer,  we  have  the  Planets  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  early 
in  the  morning  Venus  and  the  Comet. 

_  While  looking  into  the  heavens,  we  could  not  fail  of 
being  struck  with  the  quantity  of  greenish  yellow  which 
appeared  in  the  light  of  Jupiter,  when  compared  with  the 
brilliant  white  of  Sirius  and  Procyon,  and  the  red  of 
Betalgeus  and  Aldebaran,  considering  how  much  less  green 
the  prismatic  spectrum  of  Jupiter  presents  than  that  of  the  ' 
white  Stars  in  general,  particularly  the  dull  ones.  See  our 
article  on  the  colour  of  Starlight,  p.  297. 
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Chronology. 


-TABLE  OF  DYNASTIES  AND  SOVEREIGNS  OF 
ENGLAND, 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME. 


Celtic  Dynasty. 

Brutus  to  Tudorbelin,  including  a  period  of  1094  years,  and  a  succession 
of 69  Potentates;  whose  origin  maybe  dated  in  1149  before  Christ,  or 
2973  years  since. 

Roman  Dynasty. 

Julius  Caesar  to  Honorius,  including  from  55  B.C.  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
455,  and  a  succession  of  47  Potentates.  This  Dynasty  began  1879 
years  since. 

Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Hengist  to  Egbert,  including  the  British  Princes  from  Vortigern  to  Caridic, 
in  all  117  Potentates,  holding  contemporary  Sovereignties,  from  the  year 
of  Christ  455  to  800:  began  1369  years  since. 

Monarchy. 


Sovereigns. 


Egbert « 

Ethelwolph 

Ethelbald 

Ethelbert 

Ethelred  .••-........ 

Alfred  the  Great  •  •  •  • 
Edward  the  Elder    •  - 

Athelstan  •  •  •  • 

Edmond 

Eadred 

Edwin 

Edgar 

Edward  the  Martyr  •  • 

Ethelred 

Edmond  Ironsides  •  • 
Edward  the  Confessor 
Harold    


Reign 

Years 

Years 

began. 

reigned. 

since. 

800 

37 

987 

837 

i!9 

967 

857 

1 

966 

858 

5 

961 

8G3 

10 

951 

873 

27 

924 

900 

24 

900 

924 

16 

884 

940 

6 

878 

946 

9 

869 

955 

4 

865 

959 

16 

829 

975 

3 

826 

978 

38 

798 

1016 

26 

782 

1042 

23 

759 

10C5 

1 

758 

SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 


Sovereigns. 


William  Conqueror 
William  Rufus    •  •  • 

Henry  I.>  • 

Stephen  

Henry  II.    •* 

Richard  I. 

John     

Henry  III. 

Edward  I. 


Born. 

Reign  b 

egan. 

Reigned 
Ys.  Mo. 

Years 

* 

since. 

1029 

Oct.  14, 

1066 

20  11 

737 

1057 

Sept.  9, 

1087 

12  11 

724 

1068 

Aug.  2, 

1100 

35  4 

689 

1105 

Dec.  1, 

1135 

18  11 

670 

1133 

Oct.  25, 

1154 

34  8 

635 

1156 

July  6, 

1189 

9  9 

625 

1165 

April  6, 

1199 

17  6 

608 

1207 

Oct.  19, 

1216 

56  1 

552 

1239 

Nov.  16, 

1272 

34  8 

517 
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Sovereigns. 


Edwardll."  •  ••■ 
Edward  III.  •  • . 
Richard  II.  • .  - 
Henry  IV.  •  •  •  •  < 

Henry  V.    

Henry  VI. 

Edward  IV.  ••- 
Edward  V.  •  •  •  •  • 
Richard  III.   . . . 

Henry  VII. 

Henry  VIII.  ••• 
Edward  VI.  .  • . 
Queen  Mary  •  •  • 
Queen  Elizabeth 

James  I. 

Charles  I.    

Charles  II.      •  •  • 

James  II.    

Mary  II. 

William  III.  ..• 
Queen  Anne  •  •  • 
George  I.     »— ••• 

George  II. 

George  III.  ••  • 
Geors:e  IV. 


Born. 


1284 
1312 
13G6 
1367 
1389 
1421 
1442 
1471 
1442 
1436 
1492 
1537 
1516 
1333 
1566 
1600 
1630 
1633 
1662 
1630 
1663 
1660 
1683 
1738 
1762 


Reign  began. 


July  7,  1307 

Jan.  25,  1327 

JuneSl,  1377 

Sept.  29,  1399 

Mar.  20,  1413 

Aug.Sl,  1422 

Mar.  4,  1461 

April  9,  1483 

June  22,  1483 

Aug.  22,  1485 

April  22,  1309 

Jan.  28,  1547 

July  6,  1553 

Nov.  17,  1558 

Mar.  24,  1603 

Mar.  27,  1625 

Jan.  30,  1649 

Feb.  7,  1685 

Feb. 13,  1689 

Mar.   8,  1702 

Aug.    1,  1714 

June  11,  1727 

Oct.  25,  1750 

Jan.  29,  1820 


Reigned 
Ys.  Mo. 


Years 
since. 


19 

50 

22 

13 

9 

38 

22 

0 

2 


7 
5 
3 
6 
5 
6 
1 
2 
2 


23     8 
37     9 


6 
5 


5 

4 


44     4 

22  0 

23  10 
36     0 

4  0 

5  10 
13  0 
12  5 
12  10 
33  4 
59     3 


497 
447 
425 
411 
402 
363 
341 
341 
339 
315 
277 
271 
266 
221 
199 
173 
139 
135 
129 
122 
110 
97 
64 
4 


Jesuits. — The  Society  of  Jesus,  commonly  called  Jesuits,  was  founded 
by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  Jesuit- 
esses  were  abolished  by  order  of  Urban  VIII.  See  Butler's  Lives,  vol.  vii. 
p.  401. 

CoELUM. — During  the  clear  frosty  nights,  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  expect,  the  phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
or  Northern  Lights  is  frequently  seen  in  high  latitudes,  and 
occasionally  in  other  climates.  This  splendid  effect  of  light 
seems  to  be  electrical;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance 
that  it  has  polarity,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
correspondence  between  the  Pole  of  the  Aurora  and  the 
Magnetic  Pole.  We  mention  this  at  present  merely  as  a 
hint  for  Philosophers  to  work  upon ;  very  little  being  yet 
known  about  the  cause  of  either  phenomenon.  The  most 
elaborate  and  accurate  Journals  of  the  magnetic  variation 
that  we  can  safely  recommend  to  the  reader,  are  those  kept 
by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  recorded  in  Thompson's  Annals  of 
Philosophy. 

Epistle  from  Tray  to  a  Town  Dog. 

While  you,  degenerate  son  of  B — , 
Too  like  the  lazy  and  too  rich. 
Leave  the  plain  comforts  of  the  stable, 
To  lounge  beneath  the  Parlour  table. 
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I,  happy  as  a  Dog  can  be. 
Scorn  to  ape  Man's  luxury ; 
Roam  as  I  please  in  open  air, 
Contented  wi'  my  homely  fare, 
Nor  wish  to  quit  my  friends  the  horses, 
To  snap  the  orts  from  second  courses. 
You,  I  suppose,  like  tutored  Dogs, 
Are  taught  to  worry  harmless  Hogs; 
Or  with  fierce  barking  bold  and  eager, 
To  fright  away  the  ragged  beggar. 
My  Master,  strangest  human  creature. 
Would  never  discompose  a  feature, 
And  I  might  bark,  nor  fear  reproaches, 
At  purseproud  City  Knaves  in  Coaches; 
Nay,  he  would  think  it  sign  of  grace. 
If  he  perceived  me  snarl  at  Lace. 


ISmmbjr  31.  St.  Sylvester  Pope  and  Confessor. 
St.  Columha  Virgin  and  Martyr.  St.  Melania  the 
Younger. 

St.  Silvester  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  Mil- 
tiades  in  the  papacy,  in  314.  Silvester  is  accounted  the 
author  of  several  rites  and  ceren|onies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  asylums,  unctions,  palls,  corporals,  mitres,  &c. 
He  died  in  334. 


Chronology.  —  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  celebrated  Phrenologist  who  first 
taught  the  minute  anatomy  and  organology  of  the  Brain  in  Britain,  was 
born  this  day  in  1776  at  Longuich  near  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  There  is 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  original  founder  of  the 
System,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  11.  In  the  same  place  will  be  found  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  and 
early  history  of  Dr.  Gall,  who  was  born  on  the  9th  of  March,  1757,  at 
Tiefenbrun  near  Pfortzheim  in  Suabia. 

Dr.  Gall  first  gave  lectures  on  the  System  by  himself  at  Vienna  as  early 
as  1796,  and  was  joined  in  1800  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Afterwards  they  tra- 
velled to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  System,  and  successively  gave  public 
Lectures  on  it  at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Leipzic,  Dresden,  Halle,  Jena,  Weimar, 
Gottingen,  Copenhagen,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Carlsruhe,  Manheim, 
Munich,  Berne,  and  Basle ;  besides  at  many  places  of  inferior  note.  After- 
wards Dr.  Gall  settled  at  Paris,  and  opened  public  Courses  there.  In 
March  1814  Dr.  Spurzheim  came  to  England,  and  in  1815  commenced 
Lectures  in  London,  in  Rathbone  Place,  where  he  had  a  house,  and  where 
many  persons,  who  had  for  some  years  been  attached  to  Phrenology,  became 
students,  and  who  afterwards  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  System.  Among  the  numerous 
scientific  attendants  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Courses  in  London,  were  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  Mr.  Laurence,  and  Dr.  Powell. 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Forster  gave  some  lectures  gratis 
at  Cambridge  on  Phrenology,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Gall  opened 
a  Course  of  Lectures   gratis  at  Paris.      Dr.  Spurzheim  then  proceeded. 
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in  company  of  a  friend,  to  North  Wales,  and  afterwards  lectured  at 
Dublin,  He  also  gave  lectures  at  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  English  Towns. 
In  1816  Dr.  Forster  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Brain  in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterwards  Dr.  Spurzheim 
opened  a  Course  of  Lectures  in  that  renowned  City.  The  new  Doctrine 
met  with  considerable  opposition  at  first,  and  divided  the  Scientific  into  two 
parties.  Subsequent  to  this  period  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  continued 
to  multiply  and  extend  their  observations,  and  to  exauiine  it  in  the  course 
of  tours  in  various  parts  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  in  the  years  1815,  1819,  1822,  and  1823;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim 
has  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  France,  and  is  now  established 
and  teaches  it  at  Paris.  Dr.  Leach  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  knowledge 
of  Zoology  is  well  known  in  Europe,  made  many  important  observations 
on  Phrenology,  and  its  application  to  general  Zoology,  between  the  years 

1815  and  1821;  and  several  other  scientific  men  have  followed  and  pur- 
sued phrenological  studies  with  the  same  result,  and  have  arrived  at 
conviction  of  its  truth :  among  whom  we  may  name  Mr.  Abernethy,  who 
eulogized  it  in  the  Hunterian  Oration,  and  who  has  since  panegyrized  the 
System  in  a  small  Pamphlet  on  the  Researches  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  point  we  are  now  coming  to  is  important ;  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  prominent 
point  of  view,  we  have  introduced  the  above  Sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Science,  namely  —  Among  all  the  persons  consisting  of  Anatomists,  Meta- 
physicians, Divines,  Lawyers  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  evidence, 
and  general  Students  of  Natural  History  or  of  Letters — among  all,  not  one 
who  had  once  embraced  and  thoroughly  studied  Phrenology,  has  receded, 
saying  "  the  Doctrine  is  false."  Among  all  the  above  teachers  of  the  System, 
there  exist  slight  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  and  functions  of 
particular  and  distinct  organs;  but  in  the  main  doctrine  all  agree,  that  the 
Brain  is  an  assemblage  of  Organs,  each  having  its  proper  functions,  and 
being  the  material  instruments  of  separate  faculties. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  above  facts,  the  System  appeared  on  the  de- 
cline, and  jokes  and  ridicule  were  employed  by  its  enemies  against  it;  and 
Dr.  Spurzheim  declared  it  would  probably  not  be  rendered  permanent, 
unless  a  School  of  Phrenology  was  founded. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1820,  this  was  achieved  at  Edinburgh,  when 
a  large  and  respectable  Society  was  established,  called  the  Phrenological 
Society,  of  which  Sir  George  S.  Mackensie  was  President :  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Society  have  redounded  the  greatest  credit  to  the  intelligence 
and  prompt  exertions  of  its  members,  and  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  long 
renowned  and  literary  capital  of  Scotland.  Of  the  numerous  treatises  on 
this  Science  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  a  few  —  Philosophisch  Medicinische 
Untersuchuugen  vber  Natur  und  Kunst  im  gesunden  und  kranken 
Zustande  des  Menschen,  by  J.  F.  Gall,  Wien,  1791;  Anatomic  et  Physio- 
logic du  Cervcau,  Paris,  4to.  with  splendid  folio  plates,  a  work  still  going 
on,  by  Dr.  Gall ;  Physiognomical  Systejii,  by  G.  F.  Spurzheim,  London, 

1816  ;  Sur  I'Origine  du  Fonctions  Morales,  ^c.  par  J.  F.  Gall,  Paris,  1822 ; 
and  the  Transactions,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Phrenological  Society  whose 
respectabiUty  is  declared  by  the  published  names  of  its  members. — H.  O. 

%*  The  above  account,  though  not  communicated  by  any  of  the  Authors 
of  the  System,  agrees  with  published  records  in  the  public  journals;  and, 
as  the  parties  mentioned  are  living,  they  can  correct  the  statements  if 
unfounded. — Edit. 
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A  New  Year's  Ode. 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Years  1824  and  1825,  varied  from  fl?i  old 
Newspaper  of  1784-5. 

TwENTYFOUR  retiring,  enter  Twenttfive. 

Good  Twentyfour,  one  moment  prithee  stay, 
I'm  Twentvfive  your  brother — New  Year's  Day. 

1824. 
What's  that  to  me,  I  cannot  stay ;  remember, 
I  am  the  thirtyfirst  of  old  December; 
Besides,  it's  owing  all  to  you,  that  I 
Am  thus  obliged  to  go,  —  retire  and  die. 
It  is,  upon  my  soul,  beyond  all  reason, 
To  slide  one's  life  off  in  this  jolly  season. 
Am  I,  who've  sweated  all  the  Dog  Days  through. 
To  lose  my  Christmas  Ale,  and  Pudding  too; 
I,  who  have  toiled  through  all  the  year,  to  die 
Just  as  we  get  to  Brandy  and  Mince  pie. 
Could  I  have  thought  that  this  would  be  my  fate, 
Hang  me  if  ever  I'd  have  lived  so  late; 
I  would  have  put  some  lightning  to  my  head, 
And  fashionably  thundred  myself  dead, 
When  Sirius  'gan  his  fiery  bolts  to  pelt, 
Hung  in  the  Zodiac,  or  Orion's  Belt; 
Of  Acheron's  black  waters  drank  a  cup, 
Or  in  an  Earthquake  swallowed  myself  up. 
Instead  of  which,  through  Twelve  long  months  I've  run, 
And  circled  vulgarly  around  the  Sun, 
Sucked  shivering  milk  in  January's  lap. 
And  fed  on  February's  muddy  pap; 
The  storms  of  March,  insipid  April  showers, 
And  pestering  Maia  with  her  pretty  flowers; 
The  dust  of  June,  the  Dog  Days  of  July, 
August,  dull  tale  of  Oats,  and  Wheat,  and  Rye; 
September  shooting,  and  October  Ale, 
November's  gloom,  thick  fog,  and  cutting  gale  : 
All  these  I've  borne,  yet  now  the  villains  grudge 
A  merry  Christmas,  and  I'm  forced  to  budge. 

0  !  New  Year's  Day  !  if  I  advice  might  give, 
Die  now,  my  child,  nor  condescend  to  live. 

1825. 
Thank  you,  December,  but  I  wish  to  try 
A  little  pudding,  and  your  Christmas  pie; 
If  these  are  eatable,  1  feel,  in  truth. 
Some  little  symptoms  of  a  liquorish  tooth ; 
Besides  that  pap  you  talk  of,  and  those  showers, 
Dog  Days,  and  dust,  and  Maia's  pretty  flowers; 
Wheat,  Oats,  and  Rye,  Ale,  Shooting,  and  cold  sky, 

1  come  to  see  them  once  before  I  die; 
Just  have  a  glimpse  of  that  disgusting  place, 
And  peep  upon  them  with  a  double  face. 

1824. 
Joy  to  your  double  face,  then  peep  away. 
Live  till  you  meet  another  New  Year's  Day; 
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But  let  me  tell  you,  ere  the  clock  strikes  one, 

And  ray  three  hundred  sixtyfive  days  done, 

It  will  be  worth  your  while,  I  think,  to  mind 

Those  little  puppets  that  they  call  mankind; 

And  I'll  just  shew  you,  Janus,  if  it  suits. 

How  you  may  know  them  well  from  other  brutes  : 

Observe [The  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  the  world. 

1825. 
Good  Heavens  —  the  World  !  —  and  where's  Mankind  ? 
Is  that  a  Man,  there,  with  a  tail  behind. 
That  chatters,  prates,  bows,  cringes  to  the  ground, 
Grins  and  takes  snuff,  and  mimics  all  around. 

1824, 
That's  not  a  Man,  but  you  may  well  mistake  it, 
That  is  a  Monkey,  New'  Year's  Day,  I  take  it. 

1825. 
But  what's  that  dull  and  heavy  looking  lout. 
That  lets  the  whole  world  buffet  him  about? 
Is  that  a  Man? 

1824. 

Let  me  observe  my  glass  — 
No,  not  a  Man,  I  fancy  —  that's  an  Ass. 

1825. 
What's  that  which  gruttles,  grunts,  and  groans  so  yonder, 
Eats,  sleeps,  and  drinks  —  is  that  a  Man,  I  wonder? 

1824. 
Do  you  mean  that  that's  wallowing  in  the  bog? 

1825. 
I  do. 

1824. 
Then,  there  you're  out,  for  —  that's  a  Hog. 

1825. 
What's  that  that  roars  so,  and  so  rudely  treats 
The  other  animals  and  brutes  he  meets; 
Is  that  a  Man? 

1824. 

O  dear  no have  a  care. 

Don't  think  so  ill  of  Man,  Sir,  for  —  that's  a  Bear. 

1825. 
Then  what's  that  thing  that  pokes  its  neck  about. 
Gabbles,  and  stares,  and  looks  so  like  a  lout. 
Is  that  —  but  do  not  think  I  mean  abuse  — 
That  now,  is  that  a  Man  ? 

J824. 

No,  that's  a  Goose. 

1825. 
And  tell  me  what's  that  trifler,  I  entreat, 
That  hops  so  pretty  on  his  hinder  feet, 
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Curls  at  his  ears  and  neck,  and  ribbons  gay  — 
What  can  that  be? 

1824. 
A  puppy,  New  Year's  Day. 

1825. 
A  puppy,  well  —  and  what's  that  stubborn  dog, 
'J'hat  stands  stock  still,  as  senseless  as  a  log? 
Threats,  blows,  nor  love,  nor  prayers  move  the  fool  : 
I  hope  that's  not  a  Man? 

1824. 

No,  that's  —  a  Mule. 

1825. 
But  heavens!  what  comes  here?  Look  now,  the  Moon? 
Look! 

1824. 
Where  ?     God  bless  me,  no  —  an  Air  Balloon  ! ! ! 
In  a  work  basket  underneath  that  ball; 
Don't  you  see  something  move  ? 

1825. 

No,  not  at  all. 

1824. 
Nonsense,  you  must — A  little  kind  of  Flea, 
Waving  his  hat  and  flag  about. 

1825. 


Under  the  Great  Beast's  belly. 

1324. 

1825. 

Poor  little  thing,  what  is  it? 

1824. 


I  see ! 

Right. 
I 


can. 


A  Man? 

A  Man! 


That's  a  Man. 
1825. 

1824. 

1825. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 


1824. 
Mind,  have  a  care,  'twill  burst  and  fall  upon  us ! 
See,  see,  it's  torn,  gods !   how  the  rent  increases  ! 
It  falls,  down,  down,  and  the  Man's  dashed  to  pieces! 
These,  New  Year's  Day,  are  symptoms  of  mankind ; 
How  far  they  leave  all  other  beasts  behind ! 
For  do  you  think  that  any  Ass  would  dare. 
Frisk  for  his  pleasure  through  the  empty  air? 
Do  you  imagine  that  that  Goose  hard  by, 
If  it  had  not  two  wings,  would  try  to  fly? 
But  Man  has  got,  most  kindly  given  by  Fate, 
A  little  nob  at  top  he  calls  his  pate; 
And  in  that  nob  such  whimseys,  and  such  schemes. 
Such  wild  ideas,  and  visionary  dreams. 
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That  during  all  your  yearalty  on  earth, 
His  compound  oddities  may  make  you  mirth; 
For,  to  complete  him  in  another  part, 
Besides  this  nob  he  has  a  thing  called  heart, 
A  very  upright  thing,  as  I've  been  told, 
Wlien  times  were  young,  and  Nevtr  Year's  Days  were  old; 
But  human  hearts  have  seldom  travelled  straight, 
Since  their  first  parents  passed  the  fiery  gate. 
In  brother  One  there  lived  a  Mr.  Adam, 
But  he,  poor  man,  was  ruined  by  a  madam; 
By  her  mismanagement  there  hobbled  in 
A  wretched,  finny  sort  of  jade,  called  Sin; 
She  manages  the  heart,  caprice  the  pate. 
These  jointly  human  actions  regulate. 
Thus  as  you  run  your  annual  orbit  through. 
These  puppets  will  exhibit  to  your  view 
Feats  that  no  other  animals  delight  in, 
Intrigues,  cotillions,  scrutiny,  and  fighting; 
Dress,  gaming,  poetry,  electioneering. 
Bowing,  and  flattery,  coquetting,  leering; 
Corruption,  honour,  poverty,  and  pride. 
Ambition,  lust,  love,  duel,  suicide; 
Music,  and  praying,  bloodshed,  murder,  thieving^ 
Preaching,  blaspheming,  swearing,  laughing,  grieving; 
Freedom  and  slavery,  obedience,  treason. 
Folly  and  vice,  philosophy  and  reason. 
Twelve  months  of  each  a  specimen  will  give, 
,  So,  if  you  like  this  chaos,  brother,  live. 

At  the  twelfth  hour  your  Zodiac  race  pursue, 
1  leave  the  world  to  darkness,  and  to  you ; 

To  sin,  and  folly, hark!  —  I  hear  the  bell. 

My  almanack  existence  ends  ■  Farewell  ! 

[Exit  Twentyfour  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 

The  Sun  rises  and  sets  on  the  following  days  during  this 
month,  as  below. 

Table  of  the  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  Fifth  Day. 

December  1st,  ©  rises  57  m,  after  7.     Sets    3  m.  after  4. 

6th, 1 8.  59 3. 

11th, 5 8.  55 3. 

16th,    7 ••••8.  53 3. 

21st,  ►•-••••  ••   8 '8.  52 3. 

26th, 7 8.  53 3. 

31st, 5 8.  55 3. 
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MUSAE  VAGANTES ; 

OR 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS   AND   ANECDOTES, 

INTENDED  TO  BEGUILE  PLEASANTLIE  THE  TIME  OE  THOSE  SITTING   UP  TO 
HEAP.  THE  NEW  TEARE  RUNG  IN  BY  THE  BELLS. 


2'o  my  Honoured  Friend  Maister  Sperejbunt. 

Pdanation. 

Thou  bin  gat  saufely  home  y'  sombre  night  I  wis, 
When  soverayne  liege  under  colde  ground  inhumid  is, 
Waist  thou  by  hard  mishappe  reduced  to  noyous  plighte. 

Of  avfJl.riha-^vpog   or   /wovixf  9ap^'   ypigllt ; 

Thy  Pannikeli  persent,  thy  Ventaile  raft, 

Wrinkled  thy  stole  of  check  t  latour  embraft, 

Thy  wareless  woebegone, 

Foreswonk  and  eke  foredone, 

How  didst  thou  hurlen  forth, 

Although  through  the  gibing  preace 

Tragid  by  thy  glittering  glaive, 

In  the  same  night,  O  night  of  piteous  woe. 

When  Lording's  Wain  by  preace  subverst, 

Was  in  ten  thousand  pieces  brast. 

ATgEiJif  hay-a^uv  l^cmv  eif  Sjavov   Efpuv. 

I  see  by  white  safely  from  hame  yblest, 

Stole  to  my  vetchly  bed  and  joyd  my  vest, 

Whun  Morpheus  mured  up  mine  eyne, 

And  slepe  embraced  my  limbs  until  Aurore, 

Purpled  with  watched  waves  y^  welkin  o'er. 

Upstert  I  though  eftsoones  and  vaded  out, 

And  searched  for  Catalouges  all  about, 

Ne  list  me  longer  stay  in  London  toune. 

But  whylome  am  I  to  Enfelde  ygone, 

The  Vidame  of  Cambridge  went,  as  men  sayen, 

Up  to  oure  Kinge  his  compliments  to  payen. 

PuUati  proceres  were  with  him  I  ween, 

It  were  a  spectacle  goodlie  to  be  sene, 

Here  shall  my  penne  his  cources  forelowe, 

I  take  my  conge  lounting  full  lowe.  —  R.  G. 
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On  a  House  yhuilded  in  Clay  Street,  Walthamstow,  about  Fifty  Years 
agone.     By  Festina  Lente. 

All  in  the  Lande  of  Essex, 
In  Walthamstow  the  pleasant, 

On  a  very  small  estate 

Such  a  House  was  built  of  late, 

As  amazed  both  Squire  and  Peasant; 

And  near  thereto  a  Stable, 
Of  materials,  Heaven  knows,  brittle  enough  : 

In  all  the  Town  about 

Not  a  Horse  could  be  found  out, 
That  for  that  Stable  was  little  enough. 

The  beauteous  situation 
Of  this  House  made  all  men  adore  it; 

A  sketch  of  it  to  give  ye, 

Behind  it  stood  a  privie, 
And  a  Haybarn  before  it. 

LiBiTiNA. — On  the  Funerall  of  an  Old  Horse. — I  am  not 
certain  whether  the  Newspapers  have  recorded  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  quantity  of  Ale  which  was  ydronken  at  the 
funeraille  of  an  auncient  steed,  ycleped  Mouse,  who  why- 
lom  the  Knyghte  of  the  Boar's  head  thro  manie  a  peryl 
drede,  and  who  was  lately  ygraven  in  an  Orchat  borderynge 
on  the  Tounlette  of  Stapylfoorde  near  Harteforde ;  how  the 
Clerk  of  the  sayde  parysche  having  well  ydronken,  wrote 
thereon  an  Epitaphe,  which  here  floweth  : — 

You  that  can  reade,  behold  this  place  !  . 

And  you  that  cannot,  loot  I 
For  why,  an  horse  of  mickle  grace, 

Lyes  buried  in  this  nook. 

His  breath  hath  left  iiis  body  lank, 

And  is  fled  far  away; 
Here  resteth  he  all  drear  and  dank. 

For  ever  and  for  aye. 

The  parish  bell  it  did  not  toll ; 

Now,  would  ye  know  for  why, 
The  parson  said  he  had  no  soul. 

And  therefore  could  not  dye. 

For  well  I  know  had  he  been  dead. 

The  bell  it  should  have  rung, 
Even  though   the  Bishop  had  gainsaid 

His  churlish  priests  among. 

Wherefore,  &c. 

Now  the  Gierke  being  some  dele  prolix,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  Ales,  when  he  had  y'gotten  to  the  50th  Stanza, 
had  waxed  in  no  wise  decent,  but  had  reviled  the  parsonne 
foulle,  as  having  deprived  him  of  the  fee  he  should  have 
received  for  knowling  the  Belle ;  the  parsonne,  to  make 
some   little  amends,  did  ywrite  this  Horation,  verie  truly 
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phylosophlcal  consolatory  Ode  of  the  Knyghte  of  the  Bore's 
Head. 

Horace,  Book  I.  Ode  xxiv. 

Where  can  be  the  shame  or  measure 

Of  grief,  for  loss  of  such  a  treasure, 

Moll  Lam  field,  sing  the  morning  song, 

To  thee  the  task  does  well   belong; 

Thy  liquid   vine,  with  funeral  Ale 

By  father  moistened,   will  prevail. 

Perpetual  slumber  seizes  Mouse, 

Than   whom  no  horse   approached  house 

More   faithfull,  modest,  or  more   true  ; 

A   better  never   carried   you. 

He   feared   no  way  though  e'er   so   shabby, 

Nor  started   at  a   buttressed   abbey; 

He   mounted   up   each   ancient  keep, 

Nor   dreaded  precipice   though   steep. 

Nor  stopped   nor   stumbled   though   you  rode  on 

The   craggy  paths   which  lead  to  Snowdon. 

The  neighbours  good  bewailed   his   fall. 

But  you   lamented   most  of  all, 

And  you   would   pray  the    skies   in    rain, 

To   fetch    him   back   to   life   again. 

Though  every    tuneful    gift   possessing, 

You   sing   more   sweet   than   Thalussin, 

Who  to    the   steeds  on    Cambrian  plain. 

Piped    the    soft   diuretic   strain  ; 

No   British   Ass    that  browsed  on    thistle. 

But  —  when   he  began  to   wiiistle  ; 

But  when  the  clacking  thong  of  Death, 

Had  driven  a  Horse  quite  out  of  breath. 

Though  in  the  Orchard  he  should  walk. 

By  moonlight  gleam,  with  ghostly  stalk; 

Or,  like  a  sable  headless  steed, 

Would  nightly  roam  the  neighbouring  mead: 

Whom   Mercury  once  gets   in   tether. 

Can   never   breath   and  form   together. 

'Tis   hard,   but   we  are   well   assured, 

What  can't   be   cured,   must   be   endured. 

It  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  have  inserted  here  a 
series  of  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Poems  of  different  living  and 
deceased  Authors,  written  at  College ;  but  the  thought 
was  afterwards  abandoned  for  many  obvious  reasons,  as 
they  related  to  living  characters  :  and  the  supplementary 
series  was  consequently  broken  off  abruptly  on  second 
thoughts. 
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A  General  Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Saints  and  Ajigels,  and 
also  of  the  principal  Festivals  noted  in  the  Perennial  Calendar, 
with  their  respective  Daj/s. 


SS.  Aaron June  21. 

A  bban    October  27. 

Abdas May  16. 

Abdjesus    May  16. 

Abdon  and  Senncn    July  30. 

Abraanies Feb.  i4. 

Abraaniins Feb.  5. 

Abraham  and  Mary   Marcli  15. 

Acacins Marcli  3l. 

Acepsimas&  Comp.  Marcli  14. 
Aciiis  and  Aclieolus  May  1. 

Adalard Jan.  2. 

Adalbert    April  23. 

Adamnan  Sept.  23. 

Adela Sept.  8. 

Adelbert    June  25. 

Ado    Dec.  16. 

Adrian        Jan.  9. 

Adrian,  B.  M. March  4. 

Adrian  &  Eubuhis,    March  5. 

Adrian,  M.    Sept.  8. 

Aedesins    Aprils. 

Aelred    Jan.  12. 

Aengns March  11. 

Afra  and  Comp.    ••   Anjjust  5. 
Agape,  Chionia,&c.  April  13. 
Ajjapetus,  M.    •  •  •  •  August  18. 
Agapetus,  Pope  •  •   Sept.  20. 

Agatha Feb.  5. 

Asathangelus    Jan.  23. 

Agatho Jan.  10. 

Agilus     August  30. 

Agnes,  V.  M.    Jan.  21. 

•Agnes,  V.M.    ••••  Jan.  28. 
Agnes,  V.  Abbess-  •  April  20. 
Agoard  .!!c  Aglibert,  June  25. 

Albert     April  7. 

Aicard    Sept.  15. 

Aid April  11. 

Aidan,  B.C. August  31 . 

Aidan,  B. October  20, 

Ajutre    April  30. 

Alban June  22. 

Albert     April  8. 

Albeus    Sept.  12. 


SS.  Albinus March  1. 

Alcmnnd    March  19. 

Alclimnnd  and  Til- 

berht Sept.  7. 

Aldegondes    Jan.  SO. 

Aldhelm May  25. 

Aldric    Jan.  27. 

Alexander  of  Alex- 
andria   Feb.  26. 

Alexander  of  Jeru- 
salem    March  18. 

Alexander,  Pope  •  •  May  3. 

Alexius July  17. 

Alice,  V.  Ab.    ....  Feb.  5. 

Alice,  Empress...*  Dec.  16. 

Alipius August  15. 

Almachus  • Jan.  i. 

Anoth Feb.  27. 

AloysiusGonzaga- .  June  21. 

Alpbeus Nov.  18. 

Alphonsus  Tiribius,  March  23. 

Alto    Sept.  5. 

Amand   June  18. 

Aniandus   Feb.  6. 

Amator May  1. 

Amatus,  B.  C.  ••.•  Sept.  13. 

Amatus,  Abbot- . . .  Sept.  13. 

Ambrose     Dec.  7. 

Amnion October  4. 

Amphilochius    •-.•  Nov.  23. 

Anacletus July  13. 

Anastasia Dec.  25. 

Anastasius,  M.  •  •  -  -  Jan.  22. 

Anastasius,  the  Si- 
nai te  April  21. 

Anastasius,  Patr.  -.  April  21. 

Anastasius, younger,  April  21. 

Anastasius,  Pope  -  •   April  27. 

Andeolus   May  1. 

Andrew  Corsini    -  -  Feb.  4. 

Andrew,  Deacon- •  August  22. 

Andrew  of  Acte  ••  October  17. 

Andrew  Avellino  •  •  Nov.  10. 

Andrew,  Apostle  .  -   Nov.  30. 

Angelas May  5. 
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SS.  Angel  Guardians  •  •  October  2. 

Anianus April  25. 

Anian Nov.  17. 

Anicetus    April  17. 

Anysia    Dec.  30. 

Anne,  Mother  of  the 

B.  V.  M.    July  26. 

Anno Dec.  4. 

Ansbert Feb.  9. 

Anscharius    Feb.  3. 

Anslem March  18. 

Anselm April  21. 

Anstrudis October  17. 

Anteriis Jan.  3. 

Anthelm June  26. 

Anthimus April  27. 

Antipas "•••   April  11, 

Antoninus May  10. 

Antony,  Abbot Jan.  17. 

Antony  Cauleus    ••  Feb.  12. 

Antony,  John,  &c. 

Martyrs April  14. 

Antony  of  Padua-  •  June  13. 

Aper Sept.  15. 

Aphraates April  7. 

Apian April  2. 

Apollinaris,  B.  •  •  •  •  Jan.  8. 

Apollinaris,  B.  M.     July  23. 

Apollinaris Sidonius,  August  23. 

Apollo    Jan.  25. 

Apollonia Feb.  9. 

ApoUonius,     Phile- 
mon, MM. March  8. 

ApoUonius  the  Apo- 
logist     April  18. 

Arbogastes July  21. 

Arcadius    Jan.  12. 

Arniogastes,    Achi- 

nemus,  MM.  •  •  ■  •   March  29. 

Arnoul,  B.  C.    July  18. 

Arnoul,   M.   July  18. 

Arnoul,  B.  C.    August  15. 

Arsenius July  19. 

Artemius    October  20. 

Asaph     May  1. 

Asterius October  30. 

Athanasius May  2. 

Attracta Feb.  9. 

Aubert Dec.  13. 

Avertin May  5. 

Auguhis Feb.  7. 

Augustin,     Apostle 
of  Eng.  May  26. 

Angustin,  B.  D.   ••  August  28. 

.  Avitus    June  17. 

.   Aunaire Sept.  25. 

Aurea October  4. 

Aurelian     June  16. 

Aurelius July  20. 

Austremonius    Nov.  1. 

Auxentius Feb.  14. 

Azades.Tharba,  &c. 

MM. April  22. 


SS.  Babolen June  26. 

Babylas Jan.  24. 

Bademus    April  10. 

Bain    June  20. 

Baldrede    March  6. 

Baradat Feb.  22. 

Barbara Dec.  4. 

BarbasceminuS' •  ••  Jan.  14. 

Barbatus    Feb.  19. 

Barhadbesciabas  ••  July  21. 

Barlaam Nov.  19. 

Barnabas June  11. 

Barr    Sept.  25. 

Barsabias October  20. 

Barsanuphius    •  •  •  •   Feb.  6. 

Barsimeus Jan.  30. 

Bartholomew,  C.--  June  24. 
Bartholomew,  Apo.  August  24. 
Basil  of  Ancyra   •  •  March  22- 
Basil     the     Gieat, 

B.  C. June  14. 

Basilides,  Quirinus,  June  12. 

Basiliscus May  22. 

BasiIli:^sa  and  Ana- 

statia April  15. 

Bathildes    Jan.  30. 

Bavo October  1. 

Beanus  Dec.  16. 

Becan April  5. 

Bade  May  27. 

Bega Sept.  6. 

Begga Dec.  17, 

Benedict      Biscop, 

Abbot     Jan.  12. 

Benedict  of  Anian, 

Abbot Feb.  12. 

Benedict,  Abbot  •  •  March  21. 
Benedict,  2d  Pope  May  7. 
Benedict,  11th  Pope  July  7. 

Benezet April  14. 

Benignus,  M.    Nov.  1. 

Benignus,  B. Nov.  9. 

Benjamin March  31. 

Bernard,  C.  ......  June  15. 

Bernard,  Abbot    •  •  Aug.  20. 
Bernard  Ptolemy  . .  August  21. 

Bernardin May  20. 

Bernward Nov.  20. 

Bertha    July  4. 

Bertille Nov.  5. 

Berlin     Sept.  5. 

Bertran July  3. 

Bettelin Sept.  9. 

Beuno     April  21. 

Bibiana Dec.  2. 

Birinus Dec.  3. 

Blaan August  10. 

Blaithniaic     Jan.  19. 

Blase Feb.  3. 

Bobo May  22. 

Boisil Feb,  23. 

Bolcan    July  4. 

Bona  and  Dodo  ••   April  24. 
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SS.  Bonaventuie July  14. 

Boniface,  M May  14. 

Boniface,  B.  C.  •••  •  March  14. 
Boniface,  B.  M.  •  •  June  5. 
Boniface,  B.  M.  ••  June  19. 
Boniface  1st,  Pope  October  25. 

Bonitus Jan,  15. 

Bonosius  aud  Maxi- 
milian   August  21. 

Botulph June  17. 

Braulio March  26. 

Breaca    June  4. 

Brendan May  16. 

Brice Nov.  13. 

Brieuc    May  1. 

Brigit,  Pat.  of  Ire- 
land       Feb.  1. 

Brigit  of  Sweden- .   Octobers. 

Brinstan Nov.  4. 

Brithwald    Jan.  9. 

Bronaclia April  2. 

Bruno,  B.  C. July  18. 

Bruno,  C. October  6. 

Brynoth May  9. 

Burckard   October  14. 

Buriana June  4. 

Cadoc Jan.  24. 

Cadroe   -  March  6. 

Caesarius,  C. Feb.  25. 

Cesarius,  B.C.""  August  27. 

Cesarins,  M. Nov.  1, 

Cajetan August  7. 

Calais July  ]. 

Calixtus October  14. 

Caniillus  de  Lellis . .  July  14. 

Cammin March  25. 

Canicus October  11. 

Cantius,&c. May  31. 

Canut Jan.  7. 

Canutus Jan.  19. 

Caprais June  1. 

Caradoc April  13. 

Caraunus    May  28. 

Carpus    April  14. 

Carthiigh    May  14. 

Casimir March  4. 

Cassian August  13. 

Castus  and  Emilius,  Blay  22. 

Cataldus    IVIay  10. 

Cathan   May  17. 

Catharine  of  Ricci .  Feb.  13. 
Catherine    of    Bo- 
logna   March  9. 

Catherine  of  Swed.  March  ^2. 
Catherineof  Sienna,  April  30. 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  Sept.  14. 
Catherine,  V.  M.  •  •  Nov.  25. 

Ceadda March  2. 

Cecilius. June  3. 

Cecily Nov.  22. 

Cedd Jan.  7. 

Celestine   April  6. 


SS.   Celsus April  6. 

Ceolfrid Sept.  25. 

Ceslas July  20. 

Charlemagne Jan.  28. 

Charles  the  Good  •  •  March  2. 

Charles  Borromeo . .  Nov.  4. 

Chef    October  29. 

Chillen    Nov.  13. 

Christina    July  24. 

Christopiier  July  25. 

Chrodcgaug March  6. 

Chromatius    August  11. 

Chronau April  28. 

Chrysanthus  &  Da- 
ria  October  25. 

Clirysogonus Nov.  24. 

Chuniald    Sept.  24. 

Cianan    Nov.  24. 

Clare,  V.  Abbess  •  •  August  12. 

Clare,  V August  18. 

Clarus    Nov.  4. 

Claud June  6. 

Claudius,  &c.    •  •  •  •  August  23. 
Clement,  B.  M.   ...  Jan.  23. 
Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria   Dec.  4. 

Clement  1st,  Pope,  Nov.  23. 
Cletus  and  Marcel- 

linus    April  26. 

Clotildis June  3. 

Clou   June  8i 

Cloud Sept.  7. 

Coiimgem  June  3. 

Collette,  V.  Abbess,  March  6. 
Colman,  B.  C.   •  •  •  •  June  7. 

Colman,  M. October  13. 

Colman  Elo    Sept.  26. 

Colman,  Abbot.  •  ••  Dec.  12. 
Columba,  Abbot  .  •   June  9. 
Columba,  V.  M.    •  •   Sept.  17. 
Columba,  Abbot  •  •  Dec.  12. 
Columba,  V.  M.   ••  Dec.  31. 

Coluniban Nov.  22. 

Comgall May  10. 

Conall     May  22. 

Concordius    Jau.  2. 

Congall July  27. 

Conon,  B. Jan.  26. 

Conon  and  Son-  •  •  •   May  29. 

Conrad,  B.C. Nov.  26. 

Conrad,  B.C. Feb.  14. 

Constant    Nov.  13. 

Constantiue,  M.    ■•   March  11. 
Constantine2d,K.M.  April  2. 

Corbinian Sept.  8. 

Corentin     ••   Dec.  12. 

Cormac,  B.  C.  •  •  •  •  Sept.  14. 
Cormac,  Abbot- •• .  Dec.  12. 
Cornelius,  Pope  •  •  Sept.  W. 
Cosmas  &  Damian,  Sept.  27. 
Crispin  and  Crispi- 

nian     October  25. 

Crispina Dec.  5. 

3D 
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SS.  Cronan   

Crowned   Brothers, 

MM.   

Cucui'as 

Cumin     

Cnnegundes  

Ciithbert,  B.  C.    •  • 

Cutlibert,  B.  C. 

Cuthberge 

Ciitliman    

Cybar 

Cyprian,  B.  M. 

Cyprian  &  Justina, 

MM.  

Cyriacus,     Largus, 

&c. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Cyril,  Abp.  of  Jeru- 
salem   •  • 

Cyril,  M.  

Cyril  &  Methodius, 
Cyrus  and  John  •  •  • 


April  28. 

Nov.  8. 
July  25. 
August  19. 
March  3. 
March  20. 
Sept.  4. 
August  31. 
Feb.  8. 
July  1. 
Sept.  16. 

Sept.  26. 

August  8. 
Jan.  28. 

March  18. 
May  29. 
Dec.  22, 
Jan.  31. 


SS. 


Dabius   July  22. 

Damasus Dec.  11. 

Damhnade June  13. 

Daniel  and  Verda,  Feb.  21. 

Daniel, B.C. Nov.  23. 

Daniel  the  Stylite, 

C,    Dec.  11. 

David     March  1. 

Dec'.an July  24. 

Deicolus     Jan.  18. 

Deogratias    March  22. 

Desiderius May  23. 

Deusdedit August  10. 

Didacus Nov.  13. 

Didymus  and  Theo- 
dora      April  28. 

Die June  19. 

Dionysia,     Dativa, 

Sic. Dec.  6. 

Dionvsius  the  Areo- 

pagite October  3 

Dionysius,  B.  C.  •  •  April  8. 
Dionysius,  B.  &c. .  October  9 
Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria       Nov.  17. 

Dionysius,  Pope  •  •   Dec.  26. 

Disen Sept.  8. 

Docmael    June  14. 

Dominic,  C. August  4. 

Dominic  Loricatus, 

C.    October  14. 

Domninus •   October  9. 

DonalianandKopa- 

tian May  24. 

Donatian,  B.  C.    •  •   October  l4. 
Donatus,  B.  &Hila- 

rinus,  MM.    August  7. 

Donatus,  B.C.- •••   October  22. 
Dorotheus  of  Tyre, 

M.  June  6. 


Dorotheus,  Abbot  .   June  3^ 

Dorothy     Feb.  6. 

Dositheus •  •  •  Feb.  23. 

-Dotto April  9. 

Droctovius    ....•••  March  10. 

Drostan July  11. 

Druon     April  16. 

Dubricius Nov.  14. 

Dumhade May  25. 

Dunstan May  19. 

Duthak March  8. 

Dympna    •  •  May  lo. 

Eadbert May  6. 

Eadburge  Dec.  12. 

Eanswide Sept.  12. 

Ebba,  Abbess,  and 

Corap.  MM. April  2. 

Ebba,  V.  Abb. August  25, 

Edana     Jnly  3- 

Edburge     Dec.  21. 

Edelburga July  7. 

Edelwald   March  23. 

Editha    Sept.  16. 

Editha,  V. Sept.  16. 

Edmund,  B.  C Nov.  16. 

Edmund,  K.  M.  •  •  •   Nov.  20. 
Edward,  K.M.---   March  18. 

Edward,  K.  C. October  la 

Edwin,  K.  M. October  4. 

Egwin Jan.  It. 

Eingan April  21. 

Elesbaan    •••  = October  27. 

Eleutherius,   B.  M.  Feb.  20. 
Eleutherius,    Pope, 

M.  May  26. 

Eleutherius,  Abbot,  Sept.  6. 
Elias,  Jeremy,  &c. 

MM Feb.  16. 

Elier J"Iy  16. 

Eligius Dec.  1. 

Elizabeth,  V.  Abb.  June  18. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  . .  July  8. 
Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary      Nov.  19. 

Elphege,  B.  M.    ••  April  19. 
Elphege  the  Bald, B.  April  19. 
Elzear  &  Delphina,  Sept.  27. 
Emerentianas    •  •  •  •  Jan.  23. 
Emeterius  &  Cheli- 

donius     March  3. 

Emmeran   -  •  •  Sept.  22. 

Enna March  21. 

Ennodius    July  IT". 

Ephrem July  9. 

Epimachus  &  Alex- 
ander, &c. Dec.  12. 

EpiphaniusofPavia,Jan.  21. 
Eniphanius  of  Sala- 

mis May  12. 

Epipodiusand  Alex- 
ander  April  22. 

Equitius August  11. 
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SS.   Erasmus June  2. 

Erasmus,  B.  M.    •  •  Nov.  25. 

Erhard    Feb.  9. 

Eric     May  18. 

Erkonwald    April  30. 

Eriulph Feb.  10. 

Eskill June  12. 

Etlibin    Oct.  19. 

Ethelbert,  K.  C.    ••  Feb.  24. 

Ethelbert,  K.  M.  ••  May  20. 

Etbelburge    October  11 

Etheldreda    June  23. 

Etheldritha    August  2. 

Ethelwold August  1. 

Evaristns October  26. 

Eucherius,  B.  C.  •  •  Feb.  20. 
Eucherius,  B.  C,   •  •  Nov.  16. 

Everildis    July  9. 

Eugendus Jan.  1. 

Eugenia Dec.  25. 

EugeniuSjB.&c.C.C.  July  13. 

Eugenius,  B. August  23. 

Eugenius,  M.     Nov.  15. 

Eulalia,  V.  M Feb.  12. 

Eulalia,  V.  M Dec.  10 

Eulogius,  Martyr  •  •  March  11. 
Eulogius,  B.  C.  •  •  •  •  Sept.  13. 

Eunan Sept.  7. 

Eupheniia Sept.  16. 

Euphrasia March  13. 

Euplius August  12. 

Eupsichius     April  9. 

Evroul    •••• Dec.  29. 

Eusebius,  Abbot  •  •  Jan.  23. 
Eusebius,  B.  M.  •  •  June  21, 
Eusebius,  M.     •  •  •  •  August  14. 

Eusebius,  C. August  14. 

EusebiuSjNestablus, 

<;tc.  MM.    Sept.  8. 

Eusebius,  Pope,  C.    Sept.  26. 

Eusebius,  B. Dec.  15. 

Eustachius Sept.  20. 

Eustasius    March  29. 

Eustathius July  16. 

Eustochium Sept.  28. 

Eustochius     Sept.  19. 

Euthymius Jan.  20. 

Eutropius Jan.  12. 

Evertius Sept.  7. 

Ewalds    Oct.  3. 

Exuperius Sept.  28. 

Fabian,  Pope Jan.  20. 

Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  VV.  MM. 

Faith,  V.  &  Com- 
panions   

Fanchea  

Fara    

Faro     

Faustinus  &  Jovita 

Fanstus,  Januarius, 
&c. Oct.  13. 


Aug 

HSt  1 

Oct. 

6. 

Jan. 

1. 

Dec 

7. 

Oct. 

28. 

Feb. 

15. 

SS.   Fechin    Jan.  20. 

Fedlemid    Aug.  9. 

Felan Jan.  9. 

Felicitas,  &c.    •  •  •  ■  July  10. 

Felix,  Priest Jan.  14. 

Felix,  B.  C.    March  8. 

Felix  of  Cantalicio  May  21. 
Felix  1st,  Pope,  M.  May  30. 
Felix  &  Adauctus, 

MM.    August  30. 

Felix,  B.  M. Oct.  24. 

Felix  of  Valois Nov.  20. 

Felix,  B.  C July  7. 

Felix,  Pope,  M.  •  •  July  29. 
Ferdinand  3d,  K.  C.  May  30. 

Ferreol   Sept.  18. 

Ferreolus  &  Ferrn- 

tius June  16. 

Fiachna April  29. 

Fiaker    August  30. 

Fidelis  of  Sigmarin- 

gen April  24. 

Fidharleus October  l. 

Finan April  7. 

Finbar    July  4. 

Finian  the  Leper  •  •   March  16. 

Finian,  B.  C. Sept.  10. 

Finian,  Abbot    ••••   Oct.  21. 

Finian,  B.  C. Dec.  12. 

Fintan,  Abbot Feb.  17. 

Fintan,  Abbot Oct.  21. 

Firmin    Sept.  25. 

Firminus  2d,  B.  C.     Sept.  1. 
Flavia  Domitilla  ••  May  12. 

Flavian   Feb.  17. 

Flora  &  Mary  •  •  •  •  Nov.  24. 

Florence Dec.  15. 

Flour Nov.  3. 

Foilan     Oct.  31. 

Frances March  9. 

Francis  of  Sales    ••  Jan.  29. 
Francis  of  Paula,  C.  April  2. 
Francis  Solano,  C.      July  24. 
Francis  of  Assissium  October  4. 
Francis  Borgia,  C.     October  10. 
Francis  Xavier,  C.     Dec.  3. 

Frederick July  18. 

Friars,  M.   •  •  Jan.  16  &  Oct.  13. 

Frideswide    October  19. 

Fridian   March  18. 

Fridolin March  6. 

Fructuosus,   B.  &c, 

MM Jan.  21. 

Fructuosus,  B.  C.--  April  16. 

Frunientius    October  27. 

Fulgentius Jan.  1. 

Fursey    Jan.  16. 

Fuscian,  Victoricus, 
&c. Dec.  11. 

Gal. July  1. 

Galdin    April  18. 

Galdus    Jan.  31. 
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SS.   Gall    October  16. 

Galla October  5. 

Galmier Feb.  27. 

Gamaliel    August  3. 

Gatian   Dec.  18. 

Gaucher April  9. 

Gaudentius  of  Bres- 
cia     Oct.  25. 

Gelasinus   August  26. 

Gelasius Nov.  21. 

Gencbrard May  15. 

Genesius,  B.  €.••••  June  3. 

Genesius,  M. August  26. 

Genesius  of  Arles,M.  August  26. 

Genevieve Jan.  3. 

George    April  23. 

Gerald,  B. March  13. 

Gerald,  Abbot  •  •  •  •    April  5. 

Gerald,  C. October  13. 

Gerard,  B.  ('.    April  23. 

Gerard,  B.  M. Sept.  24. 

Gerard,  Abbot  •  •  •  •  October  3. 
German  &Randant  Feb.  21. 
Germanus,  li.  — •  May  12. 
Germanus,  B.  C.  •  •  May  28. 
Gernianus,  B.  C.  •  •  July  26. 
Germanus,  B.  C.  ••   October  30, 

Germer Sept.  24. 

Gertrude,  "V.  Abb.      March  17. 
Gertrude,  V.  Abb.      Nov.  15. 
Gervasius  and  Pro- 

tasius June  19. 

Gery   August  1 1. 

Getulius  and  Com- 
panions   June  10. 

Gilbert,  Abbot Feb.  4. 

Gilbert,  B. April  1. 

Gildard   June  8. 

Gildas  tiieWise,Abb.  Jan.  29. 
Gildas  the  Albanian, 

C.     Jan.  29. 

Giles,  Abbot Sept.  1. 

Glastian Jan.  23. 

Goar    July  6. 

Gobain    June  20. 

Godard   May  4. 

GodescIialc&  Comp.  June  7. 
Godfrey,  B.C.  •  •  •  •  Nov.  8. 

Godric    May  21. 

Gontran March  28. 

Gordian  and  Epima- 

chus     May  10. 

Gordius Jan.  3. 

Gorgonius  &  Comp.  Sept.  9. 

Gregory,  B. Jan.  4. 

Gregory  2d,  Pope, 

C.    Feb.  13. 

Gregory  10th, Pope, 

C.     Feb.  16. 

Gregory  of   Nyssa, 

B.  C. March  9. 

Gregory  the  Great, 

Pope,  C.     March  12. 


SS.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 

B,  C.   May  9. 

Gregory 7th,Pope,C.  May  25. 

Gregory,  B.  C. June  15. 

Gregory,  Abbot,  C.    August  25, 
Gregory,  Archp.  of 

Armenia     Sept.  30. 

Gregory     Thauma- 

turgus Nov.  17. 

Gregory  jB.of  Tours, 

C.     Nov.  17, 

Gregory,  M. Dec.  24. 

Grimba^ld    July  8. 

Grimonia   Sept.  7. 

Gudula    Jan.  8. 

Gudwall June  6. 

Guinoch April  13. 

Guislaiu October  9. 

Gunimar October  11. 

Gundleus    March  29. 

Gunthiern July  3. 

Guthagon    July  3. 

Guthiake    April  11. 

Guy,  C. March  31. 

Guy,  C. Sept.  12. 

Gybrian May  8. 

Harold   Nov.  1. 

Hedda    July  7. 

Hedwiges Oct.  17. 

Hegesippus    April  7. 

Helen,  M. July  31. 

Helen,  Empress    •  •   August  18. 

Hemma, June  29. 

Henry,  Hermit  •  •  •  •  Jan.  16. 

Henry,  B.  M.    Jan.  19. 

Henry,  C. -•••  June  10. 

Henry  2d,  Emperor  July  15. 
Herman,  Joseph    •  •  April  7. 

Hernias   May  9. 

Hermenegild April  13. 

Hermes August  28. 

Hidulphus July  11. 

Hilarion October  21. 

Hilary,  B. Jan.  14. 

Hilary  of  Aries May  5. 

Hilda Nov.  18. 

Hildegardis   Sept.  17. 

Hippoly tus,  M.  •  •  •  •  August  13. 
Hippolytus,  B.  M.     August  22. 

Homobonus   Nov.  13. 

Honoratus,  B.  •  •  •  •  Jan.  16. 
Honoralus,  B.  C.  •  •  May  16. 

Honorius    Sept.  30. 

Hormisdas August  8. 

Hospitius  October  15. 

Hubert    Nov.  3. 

Hugh,  B.  C.  •••'••   April  1. 

Hugh,  Abbot     April  29. 

HughofLincoln,M.  August  27. 
Hugh    of   Lincoln, 

B.  C.   Nov.  17. 

Humbert    Nov.  20. 
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SS^  Hyacinth    August  16. 

Hyginus Jan.  11 . 

James,  C.  April  20. 

James,  Marian,  &c. 

MM.    April  30. 

James     the      Less, 

Apostle May  1. 

James    of   Nisibus, 

B.  C. July  11. 

James    the    Great, 

Apostle     July  25. 

James,  M. Nov.  27. 

James,  C. Nov.  28. 

Jane     Frances    de 

Chantal August  21. 

Januarius,B.&  Com.  Sept.  19. 

Jarlat Dec.  26. 

Ibar April  23. 

Ida S€pt.  4. 

Idaberga    June  :20. 

Idus    July  14. 

Jesu  Christi  Na- 

TALis Dec.  25. 

Jean Feb.  4. 

Jerom  EmiJiani,  C.     July  20. 

Jerom,  D.  C. Sept.  30. 

Ignatius,  B.  M.     ••   Feb.  1. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola, 

C.    July  51. 

Ignatius,    Patr.    of 

Constantinople  •  •   October  23. 

Ildephonsus    Jan.  23. 

Illidius    Junes. 

Iltutus     Nov.  6. 

Innocent  1st,  Pope    July  28. 

Joachim April  16. 

Joan    Feb.  4. 

Joannicius Nov.  4. 

Joavan   March  2. 

Jodoc Dec.  13. 

John  Calybite,  Rec.  Jan.  15. 
John   the  Almoner, 

Patr.   Jan.  23. 

John      Chrysostom, 

B.C.   Jan.  27. 

John  of  Rheomay, 

Abbot Jan.  28. 

John  of  Matha,  C.      Feb.  8. 
John  of  God,  C.    •  •  March  8. 
John       of     Egypt, 

Hermit   March  27. 

John  ClimacuSjAbb.  March  30. 
John  Damascen,  C.     May  6. 
John    of  Beverley, 

B.  C.   May  7. 

John  the  Silent May  13. 

JohnNeponiucen,M.  May  16. 
John  of  Prado,  M.  May  24. 
John,  Pope,  Martyr  May  27. 
John  of  Sahagun,  C.  June  12. 
John  Francis  Regis, 

C.    June  16. 


SS.  John  &  Paul,  MM.  June  26. 
John,  Priest,  C.  ••  June  27. 
JohiiGauibert,  Abb.  July  12. 
John  Columbini,  C.  July  31. 
John     the     Dwarf, 

Anch. Sept,  15. 

John  of  Bridlington, 

C.     October  10. 

John  Capistran,  C.     October  23. 
John  BaptistjIVa^  of  June  24. 
John  Baptist,  Decol. 

of August  29. 

Johnof  the  Cross,  C.  Nov.  24. 
John  Marinoni,  C.  Dec.  13. 
John,  Apostle    and 

Evangelist Dec.  27. 

Jonas  &  Comp.  MIM.  JMarch  29. 
Joseph  of  Leonissa, 

C.     Feb.  4. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  March  17. 

Joseph     March  19. 

Joseph  Barsabas,  C.  July  20. 
Joseph  of  Palestine  July  22. 
Joseph  Calasanctius, 

C.     --  August  27. 

Joseph  of  Cupertino, 

C.     Sept.  18. 

Irchard August  24. 

Ireneus,    Bishop   of 

Sirmium March  24. 

Ireneus,  B.  M.  •  •  •  •  June  28. 

Isabel August  31. 

Isaias,    Sabas,   &c. 

MM.        Jan.  14. 

Ischyrion    Dec.  2^. 

Isidore    of  Alexan- 
dria  Jan.  15. 

Isidore     of    Scete, 

Hermit    Jan.  15. 

Isidore  of  Pelusiam, 

Monk Feb.  4. 

Isidore,  B. April  4. 

Isidore  C.  May  10. 

Ita Jan.  15. 

Jude,  Apostk    Oct.  28. 

Ivia April  25. 

Julia    May  2j\ 

Julian  &   Basilissa, 

MM.   Jan.  9. 

Julian,  Bishop  .  •  • .  Jan.  27. 
Julian,      Clorouiaii, 

&c. Feb.  27. 

Julian,  B.  C. March  8. 

Julian,  Martyr March  16. 

Julian,  Anchoret  •  •  July  6. 
Julian,  Martyr  •  • .  •  August  28. 
Julian  Sabas,  Herm.  October  18. 

Juliana,  V.  M. Feb.  16. 

Juliana    Falconieri, 

V.    June  IP. 

Julitta     July  30. 

Julius,  Pope,  C.  ••  April  12. 
Julius,  Martyr May  27. 
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SS.  Julius    and  Aaroo, 

MM.   July  1. 

Juster  and  Rufiner, 

MM. July  20. 

Justin,  Martyr June  1. 

Justin,  Martyr  •  •  •  •  October  18 

Justina    October  7. 

Justinian,  H.  M.  ••  August  23. 
Justus  and  Pastor, 

MM.       August  6. 

Justus,  B.  C. Sept.  2. 

Justus,  B.  C- Nov.  10. 

Juventin  and  Maxi- 

niim     Jan.  25. 

Kebius April  25. 

Kenelin,  K.  M. Dec.  13. 

Kenny     October  11, 

Kennocha March  13. 

Kentigern Jan.  13. 

Kentigerna     .•••»•  Jan.  7. 

Keyna     October  8. 

Kiaran,  B.  C. March  5. 

Kiaran,  Abbot  •  • .  •  Sept.  9. 
Kilian,  Colnian,  &c. 

MM.    July  8. 

Kinga July  24. 

Kinnia    Feb.  l. 

Kyneburge March  6. 

Kyneswide     March  6. 

Ladislas June  27. 

Lamalisse Marcii  3. 

Lambert     Sept.  17. 

Landelin    June  15. 

Landry  June  10. 

Laserian     •••   April  18. 

Laurence,  Bishop-  •   Feb.  2. 
Laurence,  Martyr      August  10. 
Laurence  Justinian    Sept.  5. 
Laurence,      B.      of 

Dublin    Nov.  14. 

Lea March  22. 

Leander Feb.  27. 

Lebvviu Nov.  12. 

Leo  and  Paregorius, 

MM.        Feb.  18. 

Leo  the  Great,Pope,  April  11. 
Leo      9th,      Pope, 

C.     April  19. 

Leo  2d,  Pope,  C.  •  •  June  28. 
Leo  4th,  Pope,  C.  • .  July  17. 

Leocadia    Dec.  9. 

Leodegarius October  2. 

Leonard Nov.  6. 

Leonides     April  22. 

Leonorus    July  1. 

Leopold Nov.  15. 

Lethard Feb.  24. 

Leufredus June  21. 

Lewine July  24. 

Lewis,  B.  C. August  19. 

Lewis,  K.  C. August  25, 


SS.   Lewis  Bertrand,  C.    October  9. 

Liberatus    August  17. 

Liborius July  23. 

Licinius Feb.  13. 

Lidvvina April  l4. 

Lifard     June  3. 

Linus Sept.  23. 

Lioba Sept.  28. 

Livin  Nov.  12. 

Lo   Sept.  21. 

Lomau     Feb.  17. 

Lonier Jan.  19. 

Luanus    August  4,. 

Lucia  and  Gemini- 
anus     Sept.  16. 

Lucian,Priest,Mart.  Jan.  7. 

Lucian,  Martyr-  -  •  •  Jan.  8. 

Lucian  andMarcian, 

MM Oct.  26. 

Lucius,  Pope,  Mart.  March  4- 

Lucius,  K.  C.' •  •  ••  •   Dec.  3. 

Lucy,  V. Sept.  19. 

Lucy,  V.  M. Dec.  13. 

Ludger    March  26. 

Luican     July  27. 

Luke,  Evangelist  •  •   October  18. 

LuUus October  16. 

Lupus  of  Troyes  • .  •  •  July  24. 

Lupus,  Abp.  of  Sens, 

C Sept.  1. 

Macarius  of  Alexan- 

dria Jan.  2. 

Macarius  the  Elder    Jan.  l6. 

Maccai    April  11. 

Macculindus Sept.  16. 

Macedonius    Jan.  24. 

Maccartin August  l5. 

Machabees,  Martyrs  August  1. 

Mackessoge    March  10. 

Magnisius Sept.  3. 

Macrina July  19. 

Maciill    April  25. 

Madelberte    Sept.  7. 

Maden    May  17. 

Magloire October  24. 

Maguil    May  30. 

Maharsapor    Nov.  27. 

Maidoc   Jan.  31. 

Maieul     May  11. 

Main •  Jan.  15. 

Malachy Nov.  3. 

Malo   -t Nov.  15. 

Malrubius  April  21. 

Malrubius,  H.  M.--  August  27. 

Manias    August  17. 

Mammertus    May  11. 

Mans   April  16. 

Mansuet Sept.  3. 

Marcella Jan.  31. 

Marcellina July  17. 

Marcellinus  &Peter, 

MM,    June  2. 
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SS.  Mareellus,  Pope,  M.  Jan.  16. 

Marcelliis  and  Vale- 
rian, MM.        ••••  Sept.  4. 

Marcelliis  and  Apn- 
leius,  MM.     October  7. 

Mareellus,  Martyr      October  30. 

Marcelliis,  B.  C.    •  •   Nov.  1. 

Mareellus,  Abbot  •  •   Dec.  29. 

Marcian,  Priest-  • » •  Jan.  lO. 

Marcian,  Anch.  C- •   Nov.  2. 

Marciaua    Jan.  9. 

Marcon May  1. 

Marcus,  M.     June  1 8. 

Marcus,      Marcian, 

&c.  MM.     October  4. 

Margaret,  V. Jan.  28. 

Margaret,  V. Feb.  3. 

Margaret     of    Cor- 

tona,  P. Feb.  2'i. 

Margaret,  Queen  •  •  June  10. 

Margaret,  V.  M.    •  •  July  20. 

Margaret,  V.  M.   •  •   Sept.  2. 

Marina    June  18. 

Marinus  &  Asterius   March  3. 

Maris Jan.  19. 

Marius    Jan.  27. 

Mark,  B.  C.    March  29. 

Mark,  Evangelist"  April  25. 

Mark,  Pope,  Confes.  Oct.  7. 

Mark,  B.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, C.    Oct.  22. 

Marnan   March  2. 

Maro   Feb.  14. 

Martha    July  29. 

Martial    June  30. 

Martin       B.      of 
Tours     Nov.  11. 

Martin,  Pope,  M...   Nov.  12. 

Martina Jan.  30. 

Martinianus   Feb.  13. 

Maruthas    Dec.  4. 

MARY,B.V.PURI- 

FICATION  OF    Feb.  2. 

MARY,  B.  V.  AN- 
NUNCIATION 
OF March  25. 

MARY,  B.V.  VISI- 
TATION OF  ..  July  2. 

MARY,  B.  V.    AD 

NIVES. Augusts. 

MARY,  B.  V.  AS- 
SUMPTION OF  August  15. 

MARY,  B.  V.  NA- 
TIVITY OF    . .  Sept.  8. 

MARY,B.V.HOLY 

NAME  OF     in  Sept. 

MARY.  B.V.  PRE- 
SENTATION 
OF Nov.  21. 

MARY,  B.V.CON- 

CEPTIONOF-.   Dec.  8. 

Mary  of  Egypt  •  ••  •  April  9. 

Mary  of  Pazzi   May  25. 


SS.    Mary  of  Orgnies   ..  June  23. 

Mary  Magdalen     •  •  July  22. 

Mary,  Martyr    Nov.  1. 

Matthew     Sept.  21. 

Matthias     Feb.  24. 

Mathurin    Nov.  9. 

Maud March  14. 

Maura Sept.  21. 

Maurice  and  Comp.  Sept.  22. 

Maurilius    Sept.  13. 

Mauront May  5. 

Maurus    Jan.  1.5. 

Maw    May  17. 

Maxentia    Nov.  21. 

RIaxentius June  26. 

Maximan,  RIalchus, 

&c.   July  9.7. 

Maximilian     March  12. 

Maxiniinus,  B.  C.--  May  29. 

Maximinus,  B.  C-  •  June  8. 

Maxinius,  M. April  30. 

Maxinius  and  Ven- 

erand May  25. 

Maximus,  B.  C. June  25. 

Maxinius,  B.  C.  •  •  •  •  Nov.  27. 

Maximus,  Confessor  Dec.  30. 

Mechtildes April  lO. 

Medard    June  8. 

Meen  June  21. 

Melania    Dec.  31. 

Melanius    Jan.  6. 

Melchiades     Dec.  10. 

Meletius Feb.  1 2. 

Melito April  l. 

Mellitus April  24. 

Mello- .  • October  22. 

Memmius    -  •  •  August  5. 

Meneve   July  22. 

Mennas   Nov.  U. 

Merriadac June  7. 

-  Merri August  29. 

Methodius,  Patr.  of 

Constantinople  •  •  June  14. 

Methodius,  B.  M.--  Sept.  18. 

Michael,  Dedica- 
tion OF •  •  Sept.  29. 

Michael,  Appari- 
tion OF May  8. 

Milburge     Feb.  23. 

Mildred Feb.  20. 

Milgithe  ""   Jan.  17. 

Milies,  B.  &c.  MM.  Nov.  10. 

Mitrins    Nov.  13. 

Mochoemoc    March  13. 

Mochteus    August  19. 

Mochuaal  Cluamis  Jan.  l. 

Mocliuaal  Cronan  •  •  Jan.  i. 

Modan      Feb.  4. 

Modomnoc Feb.  13. 

Modwena July  5. 

Moliugus    June  17. 

Moloc -  •  •  June  25. 

Monan    March  1. 
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SS.   Monegondes July  2. 

Monica May  4. 

Moniuua    July  6. 

Monon    October  18. 

Montanus,   Lucius, 

&c. Feb.  24. 

Mummolin October  16. 

Munde    •• April  15. 

Muredach August  12. 

Nabor  and  Felix  •  •  July  12. 

Narcissus October  29. 

Narses,      B.     and 

Comp.    Nov.  30. 

Natlialan    January  8. 

Nathy     August  9. 

Nativity     of     Our 

Lord  J.  C. Dec.  25. 

Nazarius  and  Celsus  July  28. 

NemesiauHS Sept.  10. 

Nemesion Dec.  19. 

Nennius      January  17. 

Nennus June  14. 

Nenooc June  4. 

Neot   October  28. 

Kerens  and   Achil- 

leus     May  12. 

Nestor    Feb.  27. 

Nicander  and  Mar- 

cian    June  17. 

Nicasius,    B.     and 

Comp.    Dec.  14. 

Nicephorus    February  9. 

Nicephorus,    Patr. 

C March  13. 

Nicetas,  Abbot     ••  Aprils. 

Nicetas,  Martyr  ••  Sept.  l5. 

Nicetius,  B.  C. April  2. 

Nicetins,  B.C.""  Dec.  5. 

Nicholas,  B,  C.    ••  3Iay  9. 
Nicholas  of  Tolen- 

tino,  C. Sept.  10. 

Nicholas,  B.  C.    •  •  Dec.  6. 

Nicodenius    August  3. 

Nicomedes    Sept.  15. 

Nicon Nov.  2(). 

Nilammon January  6. 

Nilus  the  younger  Sept.  26. 

Nihis,  Anchoret   ••  Nov.  12. 

Ninian   Sept.  16. 

Nissen    July  25. 

Norbert     June  6. 

Nunilo  and  Alodia  October  22. 

Odilo January  i. 

Odo    July  4. 

Odo,  Abbot Nov.  18. 

Odrian   May  8. 

Odulph July  18. 

Oduvald    May  26. 

Olaus      July  29. 

Olyrapias Dec.  17. 

Omer Sept.  9. 


SS.  Onesimus Feb.  16. 

Onuphrius     June  12. 

Oportuna April  22. 

Optatus     June  4. 

Osith October  7. 

Osmanna  Sept.  9. 

Osmund     Dec.  4. 

Oswald,  Bishop    •  •  Feb.  29. 

Oswald,  K.  M.     •  •  August  5. 

Oswin    August  20. 

Othilia Dec.  13. 

Otho July  2. 

Oudoceus July  2. 

Ouen August  24. 

Pachomius    May  14. 

Pacian    March  9. 

Palladius    July  6. 

Pambo  of  Nitria  •  •  Sept.  6, 

Pammachus August  30. 

Pamphilus     •  •    •  •  •  June  1. 

Pancras     May  12. 

Pantenus,  Father  of 

the  Church    July  7. 

Pantaleon July  27. 

Paphnutius    Sept.  11. 

Papoiil   Nov.  3. 

Paschal May  17. 

Paschasius  Kadbert  April  26. 

Paternus    April  15. 

Patiens Sept.  11. 

Patrick March  17. 

Patricius    April  28. 

Paul,  the  first  Her- 
mit         January  15. 

Paul    and    Compa- 
nions    January  18. 

Paul,  B.C.    February  8. 

Paul  the  Simple  •  •   March  7. 

Paul,     Bishop     of 

Leon,  C.    March  12. 

Paul,  Bishop  of  Nar- 

bonne     March  22. 

Paul,  B.  M. June  7. 

Paul,  Apostle     •  • .  •  June  30. 

Paul,  Conversion 

OF   January  25. 

Paul,  Hermit    Dec.  20. 

Paula      January  26. 

Paulinus,  Patriarch  January  28. 

Pauliiuis,  Bishop  of 

Nola June  22, 

Paulinus,  Bishop  of 

York October  10. 

Pega January  8. 

Peiagia,  V,  M June  9. 

Pelagia,  Penitent      October  8. 

Peleus    Sept.  19. 

Pellegrina     August  1. 

Pepin  of  Landen  •  •   Feb.  21. 

Perpetua,  Felicitas, 

&c.     March  7. 

Perpetuus April  8. 
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SS.  Peter  Balsam,  M.  January  3. 
Peter,  Abbot  •  •  •  •  January  6. 
Peter    of    Sebaste, 

B.  C. January  9. 

Peter  Nolasco  •  •  •  •  January  31. 
Peter  Damian  •  •  •  •  Feb.  23. 

Peter  Gonzales,  C.   April  15. 

Peter,  Martyr  ••••   April  29. 

Peter,  Bishop   .  •  ■  •  May  8. 

Peter  Regalati,  C.     May  13. 

Peter,  Andrew,  and 

Comp.  MM.  . .  .  •  aiay  15. 

Peter      Celestine, 

Pope,  C.    May  19. 

Peter  of  Pisa    ••••  June  1. 

Peter,  Apostle  •  •  •  •  June  29. 

Peter,  B.  C. July  5. 

Peter  of  Alcantara, 

C.    October  19. 

Peter  ad  Vincula  August  1. 

Peter  and  Paul-  •  Nov.  18. 

Peter,  B.  M.     Nov.  26. 

Peter  Chrysologus, 

B.  C. Dec.  4. 

Peter  Paschal  ••••  Dec.  6. 

Petroc    June  4. 

Petronilla May  31. 

Petronius •  •  •   October  4. 

Phebadius April  25. 

Philastrias     July  18. 

Philias.B.  and  Phi- 

laroraus Feb.  4. 

Philonien  and  Appia  Nov.  22. 

Philibert   August  22. 

Philip,  Apostle-  -  •  •   May  1. 

Philip  Neri,  C. May  26. 

Philip  the  Deacon     June  6. 

Philip  Beiiiti,  C.  •  -  August  23. 

Philip,  B.  <&  Coinp.  October  22. 

Philogonius Dec.  20. 

Phocas   Julys. 

Piat    October  1. 

Pionius February  1. 

Pius  1st,  Pope,  Mar- 
tyr   July  11. 

Pius  5th,  Pope,  Con- 
fessor   May  5. 

Placidiis  and  Comp.  October  5. 

Plato April  4. 

Plechelm   July  15. 

Plutarch,  &c.    •  •  •  •  June  28. 

Poemen August  27. 

Pollio  and  Comp.*  •  April  28. 

Pollycarp January  26. 

Poljcnetus    Feb.  13. 

Pontian Nov.  19. 

Pontius May  14. 

Poppo    January  25. 

Porphyrins    Feb.  26. 

Postidius   May  17. 

Potamiana     June  28* 

Potamon    May  18. 

Pothinus  and  Comp.  June  2. 


SS.  Praxedes    >  July  21. 

Pretextatus  ■- Feb.  24. 

Primus  &  Felicianus  June  9. 

Prior June  17. 

Prisca     January  18. 

Priscus,    Malchus, 

&c. March  28. 

Processus  and  Mar- 

tinian July  2. 

Proclus October  24. 

Procopius July  8. 

Projectns January  25. 

Prosdecimus Nov.  7. 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  June  25. 

Proterius   Feb.  28. 

Protus  and  Hyacin- 

thus    Sept.  11. 

Prudentius    April  6. 

Psalmod March  8. 

Psalniodius    June  14. 

Ptolemy,     Lucius, 

and  Comp.     ••-•   October  19. 

Poblius,  B.  M. January  21. 

Publius,  Abbot     ••  January  25. 

Pudentiana    May  19. 

Pulcheria Sept.  10. 

Quadratus May  26. 

Quiutin October  31 . 

Quiricus  &  Julitta  June  16. 

Quirinus     June  4. 

Radbod Nov.  29. 

Radegundes August  13. 

Raingarda     June  26. 

Ralph     June  21. 

Raymund  of  Penua- 

fort      January  23. 

Raymund  Nonnatus  August  31. 

Regina   Sept.  7. 

Reguhis March  30. 

Remaclus Sept.  3. 

Rembert    Feb.  4. 

Remigius   Octol)cr  1. 

Richard,  K.C.----   Feb.  7. 

Richard,  B.  C.  •••  •   Aprils. 

Richard,  B.  C-  •  •  •  June  9. 

Richard,  B.  C. August  21. 

Richarius April  26. 

Rictrudes IMay  12. 

Rigobert    January  4. 

Robert  of  Arbrissal   Feb.  23. 

Robert,  Abbot      -  •  April  24. 

Robert,  Abbot      •  •   April  29. 

Robert,  Abbot   •••  June  7. 

Roch August  16. 

Roger,  Abbot  •  •  -  •   Feb.  13. 

Roger,  Confessor  ••  March  5. 

Romanus  and  Lupi- 

cinus  ....    Feb.  28. 

Romanus  and  Da- 
vid, MM.     July  24. 

Romanus,  Martyr      August  9. 
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SS.   Romamis,  B.C.   •  •   October  23 

Romaric     Dec.  8. 

Roiuuald    Feb.  7. 

3?osa  ■ March  8. 

Kosalia Sept.  4. 

Rose  of  Lima    •  •  •  •  August  30. 

Rouin     Sept.  7. 

Ruadlian    April  15. 

Rufina  and  Secunda  July  10. 
Rufinusaiid  Valerius  June  14. 
Rufus,  Anchoret  •  •  April  22. 
Kufas  and  Zozimus, 

MM.  Dec.  18. 

Rnmold July  l. 

Rumou   January  4. 

Rumwald  Nov.  3. 

Rupert  .......  =  ••  March  ■i,7. 

Rusticus     Sept.  24. 

Sabas,  Martyr  •  •  •  •  April  12. 

Sabas,  Abbot    ••••  Dec  .S. 

Sabina    August  29. 

Sabinianus January  29. 

Sabinus Dec.  30. 

Sadoth    Feb.  20. 

Saints,  All Nov.  1. 

Salvius,  B.     January  11. 

Salvius,  B.     Sept.  10. 

Sampson     July  28. 

Sanithana Dec.  19. 

Sapor  and  Isaac  •  •  Nov.  30. 
Saturninus&Dativus  Feb.  11. 

Saturninns,  B.  M.  .  Nov.  29. 

Saturninns,  M. Nov.  29. 

Scholastica    Feb.  10. 

Sebastian    January  20. 

Sebbi August  29. 

Secundin    Nov.  27. 

Senan      March  8. 

Sequanus    Sept.  19. 

Serapion,  M. Jan.  31. 

Scrapion    the    Sin- 

donite    March  21. 

Serapion,  Abbot  •  •  March  21. 

Serapion,  B.  C.     •  •  March  21. 

Serenus Feb.  23. 

Serf April  20. 

Sergius  &  Bacchus  October  7. 

Servatius    May  13. 

Servulus Dec.  23. 

Severianus     Feb.  21. 

Severin,  B.  C.   October  23. 

Severin  or  Surin,  B.  October  23. 

Severinns,  Abbot  •  •  January  8. 

Severinns,  Abbot  .  •  Feb.  li. 

Sexburgh    July  6. 

Sidronius    Sept.  8. 

,        Sigebert     Feb.  1. 

Sigefride    Feb.  15. 

Sigismuud May  1. 

Silave May  17. 

Silverius     June  20. 

Silvin      Feb.  17. 


SS.  Simeon  Stylites,  C.   January  5. 

Simeon,  B.  M. Feb.  18. 

Simeon,  B.&c.MM.  April  17. 

Simeon July  1, 

SimeonStyliteSjJun.  Sept.  3. 

Simon,  M. March  24. 

Simon  Stock,  C.   ••  May  16. 

Simon,  Apostle.  •  ••  October  28. 

Simplicius,  Pope-  •  March  2. 

Simplicius,&c.  MM.  July  29. 

Sindulphus     October  20. 

Siran Dec.  4. 

Sisinnus,  &c.  MM.    May  29. 

Sisoes Jnly  4. 

Sixtus  IstjPope,  M.  April  6. 

Sixtus  3d,  Pope    •  •  March  28. 

Socrates  &  Stephen    Sept.  17. 

Sola     Dec.  3- 

Sophia     April  30. 

Sophronius     March  11. 

Soter  and  Caius    •  •  April  22. 

Soteris Feb.  10. 

Souls,  All Nov.  2. 

Speratus July  17. 

Speusippus January  17. 

Spiridion    Dec.  14. 

Stanislas,  B.  M.    •  •  May  7. 

Stanislas,  Kostka,  C.Nov.  13. 

Stephen  of  Grand- 

mont Feb.  8. 

Stephen,  Abbot,  C.  April  17. 

Stephen,  Abbot    •  •   Feb.  13. 

Stephen,  Pope,  M.     August  2. 

Stephen, K.  C. Sept.  2. 

Stephen  the  Younger  Nov.  28. 

Stephen,  Protomart.  Dec.  26. 

Sulpicius,  Pius,  B.C.January  17. 

Sulpicius  le  Debon- 

nair January  17. 

Sulpicius  Severus"  January  29. 

Sulpicius,  B, January  29. 

Suranus January  24. 

Susanna August  11. 

Swidbert    March  I. 

Swithin July  15. 

Syagrius     August  27. 

Sylvester  Gozzolini    Nov.  26. 

Sylvester,  Pope    ••  Dec.  31. 

Symmachus    ....••  July  19. 

Symphorian August  22. 

Symphorosa  and  se- 
ven Sons,  MM.- •   July  18. 

Syncletica      January  5. 

Syra    June  8. 

Tanco Feb.  16. 

Tarachus,  &c. October  11. 

Tarasius Feb.  25. 

Tecia October  15. 

Telesphorus January  5. 

Teresa    October  15. 

Ternan   June  12. 

Thais October  8. 
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SS.   Thalileus    Feb.  27. 

Thaiissiiis  and  Lim- 

neus    Feb.  22. 

Tliea   July  25. 

Thecla    Sept.  23. 

Tlieliau February  9. 

Theobald,  C. July  1. 

Theobald,  Abbot  •  •  July  8. 

Theodora   Feb.  11. 

Theodore   Sept.  19. 

Theodoret October  23. 

Theodorus,  M.  •  •  •  •  February  7. 
Theodorus,  B.  C.  •  •   April  22. 
Theodorus,  M.  •  •  •  •  Nov.  9. 
Theodorus  the  Stu- 

dite     Nov.  22. 

Theodorus,  C.   •  •  •  •  Dee.  27. 
Theodorus,  Abbot     Dec.  28. 

Theodosia April  2. 

Theodosius,     Ceno- 

biarch     January  11 . 

Theodota   Sept.  29. 

Tiieodolus,&c.MM.   May  18. 
Theodulus  &  Julian  Feb.  17. 

Theonas     August  23. 

Theophanes March  13. 

Tlieophilus     Dec.  6. 

Thierri    July  1 . 

Thillo      January  7. 

Thomas  of  Aquino, 

D.  C. 3Iarcli  7. 

Thomas  of  Villano- 

va,  B.  C.    Sept.  18. 

Thomas,  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  C. October  2. 

Thomas,  Apostle  •  •   Dec.  21. 
Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, B.  M. Dec.  29. 

Thrasiila&  EmilianaDec.  24. 
Thy rsus,Leucius,&c.  January  28. 
Tibertius,  Valerian, 

&c. April  14. 

Tibertius,  Martyr-  •  August  1 1. 

Tigernach April  5. 

Timothy,  B.  M.    •  •  January  24. 
Timothy,  &c.  MM.    August  19. 

Timothy,  M. August  22. 

Titus  January  4. 

Tochumra June  11. 

Transfiguration     of 

our  Lord    August  6. 

Tresian Feb.  7. 

Tron   Nov.  23. 

Trypho,  &c.  MM.      Nov.  10. 

Turiaf    July  13. 

Turibius     April  16. 

Turninus    July  17. 

Tygrius  and  Eutro- 

pius     January  12 

Tyrannio,  &c.  •  •  •  •  Feb.  20. 

Valentine Feb.  14. 

Valery    Dec.  12. 


SS.   Vandrille   July  22. 

Vaneng January  9. 

Vanne    Nov.  9. 

Vauge June  15. 

Ubaldus May  16. 

Vedast    Feb.  6. 

Venantius May  18. 

Veronica    January  IS. 

Victor,  Anchoret.  •  Feb.  26. 

Victor,  M.     April  12. 

Victor,  M.     May  8. 

Victor,  M.     July  21. 

Victor,  Pope   July  28. 

Victoria   Dec.  23. 

Victorian  Si  Conip.    March  23. 
Victorinus      and 

Comp.     Feb.  25. 

Victorinus,  B.  M.  •   Nov.  2. 

Vigilius. June  26. 

Vimin January  21. 

Vincent,  M.    January  22. 

Vincent  Ferrer,  C.     April  5. 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  C.  May  24. 

Vincent,  M. June  9. 

Vincent  of  Paul,  C.  July  19. 

Virgil Nov.  27. 

Vitalis,  M.     April  28. 

Vitalis  and  Agrico- 

la,  MM.     •"• Nov.  4. 

Vitus,  B.  C. ■  •  Feb.  5. 

Vitus,  &C.  Martyrs    June  15. 

Uifrid      Jan.  18. 

Ulmar July  20. 

Ulpian     April  3. 

Ulrick,  Recluse    •  •   Feb.  20. 

Uliick,B.  C. July  4. 

Ultan Sept.  4. 

Urban 3Iay  25. 

Ursmar April  19. 

Ursula     October  21. 

Vulgan    Nov.  2. 

Vulsin     Jan.  8. 

Walburge    Feb.  25. 

V/alstan May  30. 

Walter,  Abbot April  8. 

Walter,  Abbot  •  •  •  •  June  4. 

Walthen August  3. 

Waltrude    April  9. 

Wasnulf October  1. 

Wencelas   Sept.  28. 

Wenefride    Nov.  3. 

Werebnrge Feb.  S. 

Werenfrid Nov.  7. 

Wigbcrt August  13. 

Wilfred October  12. 

William,  B.C. Jan.  10. 

William,  H. Feb.  10. 

William,  M. March  24. 

William,  Abbot  •  •  •   April  6. 
William,  B.  C.  •  •  •  •  June  8. 
William    of  Monte 

Vergine June  25. 
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SS.  William,  B.  C. July  29. 

William,  B.  C. Sept.  2. 

Willibald   July  7. 

Willehad    Nov.  8^ 

Willibrord    Nov.  7. 

Wiuebald Dec.  18. 

Winoc    Nov.  6. 

Winwaloe March  3. 

Wiro   May  8. 

Wistan   June  3. 

Witliburge     July  8. 

Wolfgang October  31. 


SS.  Wiilfhad  and  Rnffin  July  24. 

Wulfhilde     Dec.  9. 

Wulfran      March  20, 

Wulstan     Jan.  19. 

Zachary    March  15. 

Zeno  April  12. 

Zenobius    October  20. 

Zephyrinus    August  26. 

Zita     April  t7. 

Zoticus July  21. 

Zozjmus     March  30. 


Being  near  2000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  of  various  ages,  and  severally 
of  every  different  profession,  and  of  renowned  intelligence,  benevolence, 
and  energy  of  character,  and  united  only  in  Faith,  who  at  every  period  of 
our  aera  have  willingly  renounced  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  generally 
suffered  voluntary  hardship,  torture,  and  martyrdom,  for  no  other  ostensible 
motive  than  the  reward  anticipated  by  Hope  resting  on  Eternity,  —  that 
universal  Balm  left  in  the  box  of  Pandora!!! 


::^\\\f//^^ 


«  Dnm  spiro,  spero!" 


SECOND  INDEX 


BEING 


A  Chronological  Table  of  certain  Saints'  Days  and  other 
Holidays,  still  retained  and  noted  doivn  in  British  Al- 
manacks. 


For  Moveable  Festivals,  see  the  general  Index. 


JANUARY. 

Circumcision,  1. 

J2piphany,  6. 

.St.  Lucian,  8. 

St.  Fabian,  20. 

St.  Agnes,  21. 

St.  Vincent,  22. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  25. 

Decapitation  of  King  Charles  I.,  30. 

FEBRUARY. 

Piirification  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary, 

2. 
St.  Blaze,  3. 
St.  Agatha,  5. 
St.  Valentine,  14. 
St.  Matthias,  24. 

MARCH. 

St.  David,  1. 

St.  Chad,  2. 

St.  Perpetua,  7. 

St.  Gregory,  Martyr,  12. 

Edward  K".  of  VV.  Saxons,  18. 

St.  Benedict,  21. 

Annunciation  B.  V.  Mary,  25. 

APRIL. 

All  Fools'  Day,  1. 

St.  Richard,  B.  of  Chichester,  3. 

St.  Ambrose,  4. 

St.  Alphege,  19. 

St.  George,  23. 

St.  Mark,  25. 

MAY. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  May  1. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  3. 

St.  John  Evangelist  ante  Portum,  6. 

St.  Dunstan,  19. 

St.  Augustine  first  Abp.  Cant.,  26. 


V.  Bede,  27. 

K.  Charles  restored,  29. 

JUNE. 

St.  Nicomede,  1. 

St.  Boniface,  5- 

St.  Barnabas,  11. 

St.  Alban,  17. 

Trans,  of  Edw.  K.  of  W,  Saxons,  20. 

St.  John  tiie  Baptist,  24. 

St.  Peter,  29. 

JULY. 

Visitation  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  2. 

Translation  of  St.  Martin,  4. 

St.  Swithin,  15. 

St.  Margaret,  20. 

St.  Magdalen,  22. 

St.  James,  25. 

St.  Anne,  26. 

AUGUST. 

Lammas  Day,  1. 

Transfiguration,  6. 

Name  of  Jesus,  7. 

St.  Laurence,  10. 

Assumption  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  15. 

St.  Bartholomew,  24. 

St.  Augustine,  28. 

St.  John  Baptist  beheaded,  29. 

SEPTEMBER. 

St.  Giles,  1. 

Fire  of  London ,  2. 

St.  Enurchus,  7. 

Birth  of  B.  Virgin  Mary,  8. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  14. 

St.  Lambert,  17. 

St.  Matthew,  21. 

St.  Cyprian,  26. 

St.  Michael,  29. 

St.  Jerome,  30. 
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OCTOBER. 
St.  Remy,  1. 
St.  Faith,  6. 
St.  Denys,  9. 

Trans.  K.  E.  Confessor,  13. 
St.  Ethereld,  17. 
St.  Luke,  18. 
St.  Crispin,  25. 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jnde,  28. 

NOVEMBER. 

All  Saints,  l. 
All  Souls,  2. 
Poivder  Plot,  5? 
St.  Leonard,  6. 
St.  Martin,  il. 
St.  Machiitus,  15. 
St.  Hugh,  17. 


St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  20. 
St.  Cecilia,  22. 
St.  Clement,  23. 
St.  Catherine,  25. 
St.  Andrew,  30. 

DECEMBER. 

St.  Nicholas,  6. 
Conception  B.  V.  Mary,  8. 
St.  Lucy,  13. 
O  Sapientia,  16. 
St.  Tiiomas,  21. 
Christmas  Day,  2o. 
St.  Stephen,  26. 
St.  John,  27. 
Innocents,  28. 
St.  Sylvester,  31. 


Being  certain  Saints  and  Festivals  apparently  selected  by  the  minor 
churches  from  the  great  Catholic  Calendars  ;  in  order  that  the  record  of 
their  names,  and  the  recurrence  of  their  Vigils,  might  aftbrd,  as  it  would 
seem,  notable  examples  of  Fidelity,  to  counteract  the  encroachments  of 
Scepticism,  and  to  become  periodical  excitements  to  Watchfnlness  against 
the  Circean  spells  of  Pleasure. 


Sapiens  quam  Deus  vigilantem  invenit." 


THIRD  INDEX  : 


SERVING    AS 


A  Pinax  of  Reference  to  the  Subjects  of  the  Julian  Calendar 
used  in  Jncient  Rome,  which,  are  explained  hi  this  Work. 


N.  B. — The  Roman  enumeration  of  days  is  put  collaterally  with  the  days  of 

our  months. 
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JANUARIUS.    ra;u«M»v. 

1 

Kai.  Jan. 

Jani  et  Junonis.  Jovi  et  Aesculapio  in  ins. 

Tib. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

Cancer  occidit.    Ciceronis  natalis. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Votum  pro  salute  Principis,  Tac. 

5 

Noiiac. 

Lyra  oritur. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

7 

VII.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

Sacrifimim  Jani. 

9 

V.  Id. 

Agonalia.     Delphinus  oritur. 

10 

IV.  Id. 

Media  liyems. 

11 

III.  Id. 

Citrmentalia.     Juturnae  aedes  die. 

12 

Piid.  Id. 

Campitalia.     Gell. 

13 

Idus. 

Jovi  Staton.     Octavius  Augustus  dictus. 

14 

XIX.  Kal. 

15 

XVIil.  Kal. 

Porrimae  ct  Postvertac. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

Concordiae  teniphun  a  Caniillopositum. 

17 

XVI.  Kai. 

Sol  in  Aquario. 

, 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIV. 

20 

XIII.  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal. 

- 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal. 

Lyra  occidit. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

Sementinae  feriae. 

25 

VIII.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

Castori  et  Polluci  templum  die. 

28 

V.  Kal. 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

Equina  in  campo  Martio. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

Pad. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

Diis  Penatibus. 

YW¥ 
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FEBRUARIUS.     'E\a4>u0oM^v. 


2 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Kal. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Non. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Idiis. 

XVI.  K.  M. 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


Lucaria,  ab  Asyli  luco.  Junoni  sopitae  templum 

die.    Jovi  sacrif.  bidente. 
Lyra  et  medius  Leo  occiduut. 
Delphinus  occidit. 

Aug.  dictus  Pater  Patriae.    Aquarius  oritur. 


Veris  initinm. 

Arctopliylax  oritur. 

Fauni  festum  et  Jovis.     Fabiorum  caedes. 
Corvns,  Crater,  Anguis  oriuutur. 
Ltipercalia. 
Sol  in  piscibus. 

Quirinulia.    Fornacalia.    Diis  Manibus  sacra 

feralia. 
Dcae  Mutae. 
Charistia. 
Tertninalia. 

Regifugium. 


Equina  in  campo  Martio. 
Tarquinii  superati,  Plut. 


1 

Kal. 

2 

VI. 

3 

V. 

4 

IV. 

5 

IIL 

6 

Prid. 

7 

Non. 

8 

VIIL 

9 

VIL 

10 

VL 

11 

V. 

12 

IV. 

13 

IIL 

14 

Prid. 

15 

Idus. 

16 

XVII 

17 

XVL 

18 

XV. 

19 

XIV. 

20 

XIIL 

21 

XIL 

i!2 

XL 

23 

X. 

24 

IX. 

25 

VIIL 

26 

VIL 

27 

VL 

SS 

V. 

29 

IV. 

30 

IIL 

SI    . 

Prid. 

MARTIUS.     Mamx^^v. 


Matronal ia.     Junonis  Lucinae.  Martis.  Ancijlia. 

Juvenalis  natus. 

Alter  e  piscibus  occidit. 

Arctophylax  occidit.     Vindeniiator  oritur. 

Vestae. 

Pegasus  oritur.     Vejovis  templum. 

Corona  oritur. 


Equiria  altera. 

Annae  Perennae.     Parricidium. 

Scorpius  medins  occidit. 

LiheraUa.     Agonia.     Milvius  orittir. 

.Sol  in  Aricte. 

Quinquatria  Minervae  per  quinque  dies. 


Tubilustrium,  Var. 

Aequinoctium   vernum. 
De&m  festa. 

Megalesia,  Var. 


Jani^  Concordiae,  Salutis,  Pads. 
Dianae  in  Aveiitino. 


Hilaria.   Marlis 
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26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


1 

Kal. 

2 

IV. 

3 

III. 

4 

Pi  id. 

5 

Non. 

6 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

9 

V. 

10 

IV. 

11 

III. 

12 

Prid. 

13 

Idiis. 

14 

XVIII 

15 

XVII. 

16 

XVI. 

17 

XV. 

18 

XIV. 

19 

XIII. 

20 

XII. 

21 

XI. 

22 

X. 

23 

IX. 

24 

VIII. 

25 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


Kal. 


2 

VI. 

3 

V. 

4 

IV. 

5 

III. 

6 

Prid. 

7 

Nonae 

8 

VIII. 

9 

VII. 

10 

VI. 

11 

V. 

12 

IV. 

13 

III. 

14 

Prid. 

15 

Idus. 

16 

XVII. 

17 

XVI. 

18 

XV. 

19 

XIV. 

20 

XIII. 

21 

XII. 

22 

XI. 

23 

X. 

24 

IX. 

25   ' 

VIII. 

26 

VII. 

27 

VI. 

28 

V. 

29 

IV. 

30 

III. 

31 

Prid. 

APRILIS.      Qa^yyiXtdy. 


Vcneri.  Fortunae  virili.  Scorpiiis  occidit. 
Pleiades  occidunt. 


Mugalesia. 

Fortunae  publicae.  Dianae  nataiis. 

Natalis  ApoUiids,  Socratis,  Platonis. 

Ludi  ob  Vict.  Caes.  Lihra  &  Orion  occidunt. 

Cerealia.  Ludi  Circenses. 


Magna  Mater,  Romam  adducta,  Liv. 
Jovi  Victor i  et  Libertati. 

Fordicidia. 

Augustus  Tmp.  Salutatus.     Hyades  occidunt. 

Eqniria  in  circo  max.  &  vulpium  combustio. 
Sol  in  Tauro. 

Palilia.  Agonalia.    Romae  natalis. 

Vimlia.  Jovi  et  Veneri. 
llii  destructio. 

Robigalia.  Medium  ver.    Aries  occidit.  Canis 

oritur. 
Latinae feriae  in  sacro  monte,  Liv. 

Floralia. 

Vestae  Palatinae,  Ovid.  Larentalia,  Pint. 


MAIUS.      Xxifo^Ofioov. 


Bonae  Deae.  Laribus  Praestitibus  ara  posita. 

Capella  oritur. 
Hyades  oriuntur. 
Centaurus  oritur. 

Lyra  oritur. 

.Scorpius  medius  occidit. 

Lemuria. 

Orion  occidit. 

Martis  Bisultoris. 

Pleiades  oriuntur.     Acstatis  initium. 

Tliaurus  oritur. 

Mercurii  natalis.  Mercatorum  dies  festus. 


Sol  in  Gemini. 

Agonalia  Vejovi.     Canis  oritur. 

Vulcano  Maiae.     Tubilustrium. 

Regifugium  alterum. 

Fortunae  templum.     Aquila  oritur. 

Arctophylax  occidit. 

Hyades  oriuntur. 
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JUNIUS.      'ExaT(ifA,Ba,t!iv. 


o 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Ral. 

IV. 
III. 

Prid. 
Nonae. 
VIII. 
VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Idiis. 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Kal. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Nonae. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Idiis. 

XVII, 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


Fahariae  Kal.  Macr.  Marti.  Camae  deae.  Ju- 
nonis  Monetae  aedes  die.    Aquila  oritur. 

Hy^des  oriuntiir. 

Bellonae  sacr. 

Herculis  aedes  in  Circo. 

Sponsoris  Jovis.     Fidei  templum. 

Vestae  templum. 

Ludi  piscatorii  in  Campo  Mar.  Mentis  tem- 
plum.    Arctophylax  occidit. 

Gestae.   Asini  coronantnr.    Ara  Jovis  Pistoris. 

Matralia.     Delphin  oritur. 

Forti  Fortunae.  Concordiae  aedes. 

Matris  Matutae. 

Jovis  invicti.     Quinquatrus  miuusciilae. 

Hyades  oriiintnr. 

Orion  oritur. 

Aequi  et  I'olsci  a  Posthumo  fugati. 

Mine^-vae  in  Avent.     Sol  in  Cancro. 
Summanalia.  Ophiuclius  oritur. 


Flaminius  victus  a  Poenis. 

Fortis  Fortunae.  [cebant. 

Naves  coronatae  convivia  per  Tiberim  du- 

Solstitiuni. 

Jovis  Statoris  et  Laris. 

Quirini  templum. 

Hercules  et  Musarum. 


JULIUS.     Utra.yUT»iciiv, 


Migratioues  in  alienas  aedes. 


PopuUfiigium. 

Capitolium  incensum  tempore  Syllae. 
Caprotinae.      Ancillarura    festnni.      Romulus 
non  apparuit. 


Ludi  /ipollinares. 

Jul.  Caesaris  natalis.     Fortunae  muliebris. 


Castoris  et  PoUucis. 
Alliensis  dies  atra. 


Mundi  natalis,  ex  Aegypt.  Sacerd.  sententia, 
Solin. 


Furinalia. 

Hoc  mense  rutilae  canes  Caniculae  sacrifica- 

bantur,  Fest. 
Neptunalia  etiam  lioc  mense,  Varr. 
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AUGUSTUS.     Bo>,^^oy.iiiv. 

1 

Kal. 

Spei  ad   forum   olitoriiini.     Martis   templn 

.. 

2 

IV. 

conseci-. 

3 

III. 

4 

Piid. 

5 

Nonae. 

Saluti  in  coll.  Quiiinali. 

6 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

Soli  Indigeti. 

y 

V. 

10 

IV. 

Opts  et  Cereris  arae  in  vice  Jiigario. 

11 

III. 

Heixulis  magno  custodi  in  Ciico. 

12 

Plid. 

13 

Id  lis. 

Dianae,  Vertumno.     i4!/g-its<i  natalis,  Poipli. 

14 

XIX. 

15 

XVIII. 

16 

XVII. 

17 

XVI. 

Portumnalia  ad  ponteni  Aeiuil.  Jano. 

18 

XV. 

Consualia  Sabinanim  raptus. 

19 

XIV. 

Atigusti  mors. 

20 

XIII. 

FinaZ ja  seciinda,  Plin. 

21 

XII. 

Vinalia  rustica,  Var, 

22 

XI. 

23 

X. 

Volcanalia  in  circo  Fiamiu. 

24 

IX. 

25 

VIII. 

Opi  Consivae  in  Capitolio. 

26 

VII. 

27 

VI. 

VoUurnalia. 

28 

V. 

Arae  Victoriae  in  curia  dedic. 

29 

IV. 

Volcanalia,  Fest. 

30 

III. 

Miindus  Cereris  patet. 

31 

Plid. 

Gerinanici  natalis. 

SEPTEMBER.     MaijuaxT^piMV. 

1 

Kal. 

Vokani  tiitela  Septemb. 

2 

IV. 

Augusti  victoria  navalis  ex  M.  Ant.  &  Cleop. 

3 

III. 

Dionysia  seu  Vindemiae. 

4 

Prid. 

5 

Nonae. 

6 

VIII. 

Erebo. 

7 

VII. 

8 

VI, 

Hierosidijma  a  Tito  Vespas.  capta. 

9 

V. 

10 

IV. 

11 

III. 

12 

Prid. 

13 

Idiis. 

Jovi  CHpitolii  dedic.  Praeto  clavtiiu  paiu^it. 

14 

XVIII. 

15 

XVII. 

Ludi  Romani  sive  Magni,  per  4  die?. 

16 

XVI. 

17 

XV. 

18 

XIV. 

19 

XIII. 

20 

XII. 

Romiili  natalis,  Pint. 

21 

XI, 

22 

X. 

Virgilii  mors. 

23 

IX. 

Natalis  Augusti,  Suet. 

24 

VIII. 

25 

VII. 

Veneri.     Saturno.     Maniae. 

26 

VI. 

27 

V. 

Fortunae  Rcduci. 

28 

IV. 

29 

III. 

30 

Prid. 

Meditrinalia.     Epulum    Minervae,   ^'t■t.    Cal 

Pompeii  M.  natali?. 
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OCTOBER.     nuav4i^r. 

1 

Kal. 

Martis  tiitela  October. 

2 

VI. 

3 

V. 

4 

IV. 

Mundus  Cereris  pater,  Fest. 

5 

III. 

6 

Prid. 

7 

Nonac. 

8 

VIII. 

Pyanepsia  Apollini. 

y 

VII. 

10 

VI. 

Oschophoria,  i.  Ramalia,  Pint, 

11 

V. 

12 

IV. 

Angustalia. 

13 

III. 

Fontinalia, 

14 

Prid. 

15 

Idiis. 

Mercurio   Mercatores   sacr.     HJarti   October 

16 

XVII. 

Equus  immolatur,  Fest.  Virgilii  natalis. 

17 

XVI. 

18 

XV. 

Jovi  Liberatori, 

19 

XIV. 

ArniiiustriuDi. 

20 

XIII. 

21 

XII. 

22 

XI. 

23 

X. 

Hoc  mense  Libera  sacrum  fiebat,  Vet.  Kal. 

24 

IX. 

25 

VIII. 

Vertumni  feriae  etiam  hoc  mense,  Var. 

26 

VII. 

1               7 

27 

VI. 

Ludi  Victoria. 

28 

V. 

29 

IV. 

30 

III. 

31 

Prid. 

NOVEMBER.     'Av&E^T.j<oiv. 

1 

Kal. 

Diana  tiitela  hie  mensis. 

2 

IV. 

3 

III. 

4 

Prid. 

Jovis  epiilum  hoc  mense. 

5 

Nonae. 

Neptunalia. 

6 

VIII. 

7 
8 

VII. 
VI. 

Cereris  mundus  patet,  Fest. 

9 

V. 

10 

IV. 

11 

12 

III. 

Prid. 

Maria  clauduntur  usque  ad  VI.  Id.  Mart. 

13 
14 

Idus. 
XVIII. 

Pithaegia.     Ledisternta. 

15 

16 

XVII. 
XVI. 

Ludi  plebeii  in  Circo  per  hos  dies,  Suet. 

17 

XV. 

18 

XIV. 

19 
20 

XIII. 
XII. 

Coena  pontificum  in  honoreni  Mugme  3Iairis. 

■9 

21 

XI. 

22 
23 

X. 

IX. 

Plutoni  et  Proserpinae, 

24 

VIII. 

Brumalia. 

25 

VII. 

26 

VI. 

27 
28 
29 

V. 
IV. 

III. 

Hoc  mense  inferiae  fiebant  Gallis  defossis  et 

Graecis  in  foro  Boario,  Pint. 

30 

Prid. 
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DECEMBER.     Uotrithciy. 

1 

Kal. 

Fortunae  muliebris  festum. 

2 

IV. 

3 

III. 

Neptuno  et  Minervae. 

4 

Prid. 

5 

Nonae. 

Faunalia,  Porph. 

6 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

Junoni  Jvgali  sive  Zygiae. 

9 

V. 

10 

IV. 

Agonalia. 

11 

III. 

Alcionii  dies. 

12 

Prid. 

Equiria. 

13 

Idus. 

14 

XIX. 

Brumalia. 

15 

XVIII. 

• 

16 

XVII. 

17 

XVI. 

Saturnalia,  per  septem  dies. 

18 

XV. 

19 

XIV. 

Opalia,  Var. 

20 

XIII. 

Sigillaria,  Macrob. 

21 

XII. 

Angeronalia.  Herculi  et  Cereri  de  multo. 

22 

XL 

Feriae.     Laribus  die.  Compitalia. 

23 

X. 

Feriae  Jovis.     Laurenfinalia,  Plut. 

24 

IX. 

Juvenalis  dies,  Suet.  Juvenalis  ludi. 

25 

VIII. 

26 

VII. 

27 

VI. 

28 

V. 

Hie  mensis  Saturno  sacer,  Macr. 

29 

IV. 

Vestae  vero  tutela,  Vet.  Kal.* 

30 

III. 

31 

Prid. 

*  It  must  be  noted  tiiat  in  tiie  above  Calendar  tiie  Poetical  Risings  of 
different  Stars  and  Constellations  apply  to  the  Latitude  of  Rome  or  of 
Athens,  and  never  to  tint  of  London.  Moreover,  an  allowance  must  be 
made  for  Precession  since  the  Julian  age,  when  this  Calendar  was  composed. 
At  present,  at  London,  the  Aeroiiycal  Rising,  for  example,  of  the  Pleiades 
is  November  11 ;  their  Heliacal  Rising,  July  2;  their  Cosmical  Rising,  May  4; 
their  Cosnjical  Setting,  November  18.  The  Acronycal  Rising  of  Alphecca 
is  March  29;  Pollux,  January  5;  Castor,  December  23;  Atair,  June  5; 
Aldebaran,  December  5;  Orion's  Girdle,  January  16;  and  so  on.  —  See 
Calfudarium  Naturae. 


FOURTH  INDEX, 

Being  a  Pinax  of  Reference  to  the  Principal  Subjects  discussed 
or  incidental/^  noticed  in  the  Work. 


Ahbi  Pilori  had  a  frightful  spectre, 

659. 
Aconite,  time  of  flowering,  41. 
Advent,  674. 
Adrian's  address  to  his  departing  soul, 

600. 
Aeolus  represents  the  winds  in  our 

Calendar,  g4},  et  alibi. 
Aeslival  Flora,  Angnst  19th,  416. 
Agincourt.  battle  of,  584. 
Air   Balloons  used    to    ascertain   the 

coming  winds,  245. 
Alcyon  Days,  13ecember  11th,  703. 
Aldebaran  and  other  stars,  October  3d, 

535,  ct  alibi.     iSh^  Urania. 
Alectrophon  Gallicantus,  or  cockcrow- 

ing,  continued  all  the  night,  Nov. 

'i7th  and  December  24th,  664. 


alluded   to   incidentallj*, 

50,  76. 
Alfred  the  Great,  his  way  of  measuring 

time,  589. 
Alllialluios'  Eve,  October  31st,  594. 
All  Saints'  Day,  November  1st,  596. 
All  Souls'  Day,  November  2d,  597. 
Allitcrution,  remarkable  instance  of, 

645. 
Alps,  grand  prospect  of,  from  tlic  Jura, 

July  29th,  371. 
Alsace,  birds  seen  in,  592. 
Amaranth,   its   natural  history,    337. 

Sub  Flora. 
Ambrose,  St.  introduced  antiphonant 

clianting,  April  4th,  16'i. 
is  noticed  April  4th  and 

December  7th. 
"  An  it  please  the  Pigs,"  meaning  of, 

521. 
Andrew's  Day,   St.   and   its  customs, 

November  30th,  673. 
Andromeda,  535,  et  alibi. 
Angel  descends  on  the  vane  at  Hel- 

stone,  604. 
Angels,  plurality  and  offices  of,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  517. 
of  the  months  and  their  names, 

124. 
,  Guardian,  September  29th  and 

Oct.  2d,  529. 


Angels,  Guardian,  compared  with  Genii 
tutelares,  529. 

invoked  against  particular  ca- 
lamities, 519. 

Antares,  verses  on  the  twinkling  of, 
March  16th,  121. 

— ,  letter  on  the  alternating  co- 
lours of,  January  16tl),  17. 

Antwerp,   various    fungi    and    mush- 
rooms sold  there,  588. 

Apollo,  his  history,  October  8th,  542. 

resigns  his  patronage  to  St. 

Cecilia,  543,  650. 

Apparitions,  orGliosts  of  the  Dead,  65. 

one   seen    by   N.  T.   K. 

November  23d,  653. 

appeared  to  Lord  South- 


ampton, 38. 


Addison's  and  Milton's 
notion  of,  190. 

often  spectral   illusions, 

Sept.  26th  and  30th.    Sub  Hecate. 
Oct.  2d  &  20th,  Nov.  17th  &  24th. 

of  spots  and  patterns,  748. 

philosophical  account  of. 


Sept.26th&oOth,&Nov.24th<!«26th. 
of  St.  Gregory,  reality  of. 


November  17th  and  24th. 

Dr.  Gall  admits  that  the 


Saints  saw  them,  640. 

prognosticative  of  or  coin- 


cidental with  events,  Nov.  23d. 

—  of  an  arm  chair,  642. 

their    physiology    con- 


sistent with  their  prophetic  use, 
640,  655,  659. 

Apple  Trees,  selection  of,  for  gardens, 
Sept.  20th,  494.     Sub  Pomona. 

,  selection  of,  for  a  small  gar- 
den, 494. 

Apples,  the  gathering  of,  501. 

April,  148 — origin  of,  162. 

Fools,  151,  et  seq. 

,  the  Roman  31st  day  of,  205. 

,  the  1st  day  of,   dedicated   to 

Venus  and  to  Fortune,  148. 

,  verses  on,  153, 154. 

.      An   April   day  described    in 

verse,  180. 
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Apnl.  Old  April  Day  and  Fools,  172. 

Aquarius  rises  heliacally,  Feb.  5th,  49. 

Aquila,  Cijgntts,  et  Lyra,  536,  et  alibi. 

Archangel,  St.  Michael  the,  fighting 
with  Satan,  517. 

churches  dedi- 
cated to,  usually  stand  on  lofty 
ground, 514. 

Arcturus  in  Bootes,  Feb.  lltli,  56; 
alibi  suh  Urania,  May  4th,  217. 

Argonauiic  Expedition,  125. 

Arrival  of  Spring  Birds,  table  of,  135. 

of  the  Swallow,  175. 

Aselli  two  ominous  stars  in  Cancer, 
Dec.  1st,  681. 

Ash  IVednesday,  58. 

Ashes  of  the  Dead,  Persian  idea  of, 
Sept.  5th,  457. 

Asses'  Festival,  739. 

Asses  and  Oxen  said  to  be  found  on 
their  knees  on  Christmas  Eve,  De- 
cember 24th. 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  406. 

Astronomical  Observations.  See  Ura- 
nia. 

incorrect 

during  East  winds,  23. 

Avantage  de  la  Chrhtianisme,  672. 

Augiislin,  St.  Apostle  of  England, 
May  26,  251. 

— : ,  Bishop  of  Milan,  Au- 
gust 28,  434, 

Aurora  Borealis,  Dec.  30tb,  757.     Suh 

COELUM. 

Autumn,  of  the  period  so  called,  465. 

Barber's  Pole  an  ancient  sign,  415. 
Barley,  and   John   Barleycorn,  435. 

Sub  Ceres. 
Bartholomew,  St.  grand  massacre  of, 

427. 
Bartholomew's  Day ,  St.  Ang.  24tb,426. 
Beads,  on  the  use  of,  685. 
Bede,  St.  surnamed  Venerable,  May 

27th,  252. 
Bellona,  the  Goddess  of  War,  271. 
Bells,  objects  of  superstition,  January 

29th,  37,  47  ;  Nov.  2,  601. 

were  formerly  named,  36. 

Pancake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  58. 

-,  particular  virtues  ascribed  to. 


S6. 

,  utility  of  ringing  them  perio- 
dically, 615. 

— —  dedicated  to  saints,  36. 

rung  at  AUhallowtide,  .597. 

,  verses  on  and  legends  respect- 
ing, 36,  and  Nov.  22d. 

,    Passing,   Jan.  29th;  Nov.  2d, 

601. 

,  historical  particulars  concern- 
ing, Nov.  6th,  613. 

,  religious  use  of  and  inscrip- 
tions on,  July  20th,  354. 


Bells,  Curfew,  disquisition  on,  615. 

,  verses  on,  651. 

Birds,  a  list  of  vernal  migratory,  135. 

,  autumnal  migratory,  590. 

Bittern,  description  of,  174. 
Blackcap,  arrival  of,  193.   Sub  Fauna. 
Blights  on  Trees,  May  5th,  217". 
Blood  for  blood,  query  respecting,  662. 

Sub  Erynnis. 
Blood  forbidden,  curious   passage   in 

Genesis,  Nov.  26th,  662. 
Bloodletting  in  spring  and  fall,  587. 

Sub  Hygeia. 
Blue  colour  of  the  Sun's  light,  August 

18lh,411. 
Blue  Devils  a  kind  of  phantoms,  525. 
Boswell  and  Johnson,  their  bad  taste, 

227. 
Boughs  placed  on  things  for  sale,  412. 
Bowel   Complaints    in   Autumn,    and 

remedy  for,  494.     Sub  Hygeia. 
Brumalia,  Nov.  24th  &  Dec.  14th,  707. 
Buds,  history   of,  and   lines   to,    by 

Cowper,  33. 
Buns,  on  hot  cross,  for  Holy  Friday, 

112. 
Burns,  the  renowned  Scots  Poet,  356. 

,  his  extraordinary  prayer,  i6id. 

Busy,  an  old  favourite  dog,  lines  on, 
J76. 

Calendar  of  the  French,  Sept.  22d,  497. 

various,  of  different  nations, 

Sept.  13,479. 

of  Julius  Caesar,  called  the 


Koman,  273.     Sub  Tempus. 

-,  Latin  lines  on,  359.     Sub 


Tempus. 
Candles,  religious  use  of,  Feb.  2d,  44 ; 

Feb.  3d,  47. 

,  hallowing  of,  45. 

burning    blue,    lines    which 

notice,  102. 

burn  badly  in  certain  foggy 


weather,  Nov.  18th,  644. 
Candlemas  Day,  or  the  Purification  of 

the  B.  V.  Mary,  44.     See  Maria, 
Capitolium  incensum,  328. 
Caprotina,  a  Roman  festival,  329. 
Carillons  and  Chimes,  637. 
Carmelites,  barefooted,  reformed  by 

St.  Teresa,  Oct.  I5th  &  Nov.  24th. 
Carna,   the   Goddess   of  the    Hinge, 

extraordinary  deity,  June  1st, 
Carthusians  founded    by   St.   Bruno, 

October  6th,  539. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  32. 
Cat,  lines  on  a,  Oct.  6th,  540. 
Cats,  on  the  varieties  of,  721.     Sub 

Fauna. 
Catarrhal   Complaints,   treatment   of, 

607,621.     iSMfc  Hygeia. 
Cathedrals,    Ornamental,   of  religious 

use,  354. 
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Cathedrals  struck  by  lightning,  486. 

Catholic  Religion,  excellence  of,  599. 

Catholic  Miracles,  August  1st  and  No- 
vember 3d. 

Catholic  Celibacy  in  monasteries,  argu- 
ment in  favour  of,  16. 

Catholics  not  a  more  persecuting  peo- 
ple tlian  Protestants,  588.  Sub 
Chhonology. 

Cecilia,  St.  Patroness  of  Music, 
Nov.  '22d,  649.. 

,  her   sweet  music  drew 

down  an  angel,  650.     See  Apollo. 

Cerealia,  April  9th. 

Ceres,  or  agricultural  observations, 
541,  et  alibi. 

Ceres  and  her  harvest  ceremonies, 
August  SOth,  438. 

Chains  of  St.  Peter  celebrated  on 
Lammas  Day,  A\\^.  1st,  380. 

,  miiacles  wrought 

by,  3^3. 

• ,    Festum   Spei    in 

old  Rome,  and  Festa  Spei,  Fidei,  et 
Charitatis  in  modern,  on  the  same 
day,  382. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  Feb. 
22d,71. 

Changes  in  the  Heavens,  282,  and 
sequel.  , 

Chantilly  in  France,  hunting  at,  557. 
Martins  at,  513. 

Charistia  of  the  Romans,  67. 

Charlotte,  an  excellent  entr<ie  for  a 
second  course,  364.     Sub  Po!>iona. 

Cheese,  when  made,  247.     Sub  Pales. 

Cherryclack,  lines  on,  329. 

Childhood,  recollections  of  early,  51, 
395  ;  also  Oct.  2d  and  20tii.  Sub 
Hygeia. 

Chlodoardus,  or  .St.  Cloud,  Sept.  7  th, 
459. 

Cholera  Morbus,  494. 

ChrStienisme,  Ghi'ie  du,  par  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand, 651,  672. 

Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25th,  732. 

Christmas  Boxes,  74'i. 

Cider,  the  process  of  making,  501. 
Sub  Pomona. 

Cirrus,  Cirrostratus,  Cirrocumulus,  &c. 
467.     See  Clouds. 

City  Shower  described,  398. 

Civil  Year,  what,  478. 

Clement's  Day,  St.  marked  in  the 
Clog  Almanack  with  a  Pot  to  de- 
note drinking,  653. 

— ■  marked  with  an 

Anchor,  653. 

Clocks,  on  the  origin  of,  636.  Sub 
Tempus. 

Clouds,  remarkable  forms  of  the,  403. 

,  the  modifications  of,  467. 

Cock  and  floating  Bowl,  a  Dutch  Story, 
June  19th,  304. 


Cockcrowing,  Nov.  27th  &  Dec.  24th. 

Coincidences     very   remarkable,    No- 
vember 23d. 

between    Ancient     and 

Modern  tutelary  Angels,  July  SOth 
and  Sept.  29th. 

between   Old   and  New 


Festivals,  Feb.  2d,  Sept.  29th,  and 

Dec.  28th. 
Cold  and  Raw,  an  old  Song,  5. 
Cold,  excessive,  Jan.  I4th,  14. 
Colds,   or  Rheums,   607,  745.      Sub 

Hygeia. 
Colour  of  Starlight,  17,  287. 

of  Flowers,  432 — of  Cats,  721. 

Comet  of  1819,  July  3d,  321;  also  745. 

of  1811,  Sept.  liith,  471. 

Comets,  their  general  history,  324, 473. 
Comparison  of  Pagan   and   Cliristian 

Mythology,  354,  517. 
Co/«Ms  of  John  7vlii  ton,  song  from,  308. 
Constellations,  method  of  finding,  533, 

et  alibi.     Sub  Urania. 
Consualia  in  Rome,  Aug.  l8th,  410. 
Corns,  lucky  days  for  cutting,  99. 
Corona,  a  luminous  appearance,  639. 
Corvus,   Crater,  et  Anguis  rise,  Feb. 

14tli,  60. 
Coughs  and   Colds,   607,    621.      Sub 

Hygeia. 
Cow.'iUp,  account  of  and  verses  to, 191. 
Cruniology,   now  called   Phrenology, 

Sept.  11th,  468,  and  Dec.  3lst. 
Crescens,  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 

Oct.  9th,  544. 
Crispin's  Day,  St.  584. 
Croci,  early,  Feb.  14th,  60,  64,  69,  80. 
Cross  found    by   St.  Helena,   its  ge- 
nuineness, 214. 
Crown  of  Ariadne,  the  constellation  of, 

101. 
Crown,  Imperial,  April  4th,  162. 
CRUCIS  S.  INVENTIO,  May  3d, 

213. 
CHUCIS   S.   EXALTATIO,    Sept. 

14tli,  481. 
Cruelty  to  Aniinals  in  experiments,  50O. 

■   ' .  .  .        ..,  lines  on,  58. 

Cuckoo,  its   arrival   and    early  note, 

April  21st,  181. 

,  various  verses  on,  182. 

Curfew  Bell,  Nov.  6tii,  615. 
,  remains  of,  in  England 

and  m  Switzerland,  ibid. 
Cyprian,  St.  Archbishop  of  Carthage, 

Sept.  16th,  485. 
,  the  IMagician,  Sept.  26tli, 

505. 

Daffodils,  107. 

D' Alembert,  his  death  and  character, 

October  27th,  588. 

,  his  Essai  sur  les  Causes 

des  Vents,  ibid. 
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Dance,  Latin  lines  on  the  effect  of 

one,  12. 
Dark  Days  afore  Christmas,  712. 
Days  of  the  Week  change  their  names, 

14. 

,tableof,Feb.29th,83. 

Deadly  Nightshade  and  its  poison,  360. 

Sub  Flora. 
December,  and   tlie   three   preceding 

months,  temperature  of,  710. 
Decoying  Ducks  begins,  Oct.  1st,  529. 
Deity,  existence  of,  Nov.  7th. 
Deities,  Tutelary,  of  tlie  months,  124. 

— of  the  days  of  the  week,  14. 

De  Luc's  Electric  Column,  Oct.  25th, 

585.     Sub  CoELUW. 
Denys,   three   saints   of   that    name, 

October  3d  and  9th. 
Depletion  at  Spring  and  Fall,  587. 
Devil,  the,  contends  with  the  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael,  Sept.  29th,  517. 
Dialogue    between   1824    and    1825, 

Dec.  31st,  760. 
Diana,  her  ancient  history  and  rites, 

April  6th,  165. 

confounded  with  St.  Agnes,  518. 

Diana,  used  to  head  our  articles  on 

fieldsports,  alibi. 
Dies  atri  et  albi,  145. 
Dionysia    seu    Vendemia    in    Rome, 

Sept.  3d,  450. 
Diopetus  was  a  Metcorolite,  436. 
Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  lines  on, 

657. 
Distaff's  Day,  St.  9. 
Divination  by  Nuts,  Snails,  Ladybirds, 

&c.  594,  595. 
Dog  Days,  when  they  begin,  July  3, 321 . 
Dog  Star,  15. 
Dog  named  Spectre,  lines  on,  13. 

Busy,  lines  on,  176. 

Tray,  lines  on,  177. 


Drowned  Persons,  full  directions  for 
the  recovery  of,  when  practicable, 
April  30th,  201.     Sub  Neptunus. 

Dunstan,  St.  legend  of,  240. 

Dynasties,  chronology  of,  756. 

East  Winds,  nnwholesomeness  of,  oo6. 
Sub  Hygeia. 

Easter,  a  moveable  feast,  170. 

,  singular  custom  at  Lostwi- 

thiel  at,  170. 

Eclipses  in  general,  ancient  idea  of. 
460. 

opinion  of  the  Chinese  relat- 
ing to,  461. 

-,  great  one  of  the  Sun   in 


— ,  on  a  Newfoundland,  by  Lord 
Byron,  26. 
■,  varieties  of  the,  529. 


Dogs  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  August 

20th,  417. 
Dragon  contends  with  St.  Michael, 

517. 

vanquished  by  St.  Margaret, 

353. 

nsed  as  a  design  for  a  Vane, 

281,  517. 

Dreams,  physiology  of,  Feb.  18th,  65 ; 
also  Sept.  30th,  524. 

,  remarkable  instances  of,  Oc- 
tober 2d,  20th,  and  22d. 

-,  waking,  Sept.  30th.     See  Ap- 


1820,  Sept.  5th,  460. 
Edict  of  Nantes  revoked,  Oct.  24th,  in 

1685,  580. 
Electric   Column,  new  sort  of,  made 

by  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster,  685.     Sub 

COELUM. 

Emblems,  Religious,  of  use,  354,  651. 
.   become    reliques    of   past 
piety,  ibid. 

of  the  months  personified, 


PARITIONS. 

of  Dancing  Walking  Sticks, 

754. 
,  very  impressive  examples  of, 

Dec.  29th,  754. 


Sept.  13th,  475. 
Enchantresses,   song    of   the   twelve, 

366.     Sub  Flora. 
Epach,  on,  and  the  alteration  of  Style, 

179. 
Ephialtes  Botanicus,  81. 
Epiphany,  7. 

,  eve  of,  6. 

Equation  of  Time,  Jan.  30th,  40;  and 

at   the    end    of    each    succeeding 

month,  sub  Tempus. 
Equinox,  vernal,  128.    Autumnal,  501. 
Etymology  of  the  Names  of  Colours, 

432. 
Evening  Landscape,  331. 
Evergree7is  at  Christmas,  728. 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  481. 

Fairies  and  Witches,  descriptions  of, 

Sept.  24th,  502.     Sub  Hecate. 
Fairy  Rings  made  by  Fungi,  455. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  279. 
Falling    Stars    and    their    varieties, 

Aug.  lOth,  400.     Sub  Coelum. 
False  Hallow,  a  humorous  song,  565. 
Fat  Ox.  ceremony  of,  at  Paris,  8. 
Fatalism  and  philosophical  necessity 

considered,  Dec.  1st,  677. 
Faunalia,  Dec.  5th,  686. 
Fauns  and  Satyrs,  Dec.  5th. 
Faunusk,  feast  of,  Feb.  13th,  59. 
Feasts,  moveable,  58,  170,  237. 
Februata,  Juno,  et  Purijicata  Maria, 

Feb.  2d,  46. 
Fire,  caution  against,  447.  Sub  Vesta. 
Fire  Escapes,  ingenious,  449. 
Fire  Offices,  list  of,  4?7. 
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Fishes  of  Fresh  Water,  sorts  of,  376. 

Fishing,  327.     Ballad  on,  ib. 

Flagellants,  order  of,  62. 

Flagellation,  religions,  on  Holy  Friday, 
111. 

• ,  practised  in  the  Luper- 

calla,  Feb.  IStli,  62. 

Flamineus  conquered  by  the  Poeni, 
309. 

Flora,  Fauna,  Pomona,  &c.  pas- 
sim, indicating  tbe  snbjnnction  of 
their  respective  objects,  in  the 
present  work. 

Flora  Tunbrigensis,  and  its  rare  Plants, 
336. 

Flora,  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  April  29th,  200. 

Floras,  the  six  principal  of  the  year, 
106. 

,  the  Primaveral  Flora,  March 

27th,  141. 

,  the  Vernal  Flora,  May  24th, 

247. 

-,  the  Solstitial  Flora,  July  9th, 

-,  the  Aestival,  Ang.  19th,  416. 

— ,  the  Antunmal,  Oct.  18th,  567. 

,  The  Hybernal,  Dec.  9th,  699. 

Flowers,  where  the  taste  for  prevailed 

tftost,  249. 
,  opening    of,     on    particular 

Festivals,  a  Poem,  107. 
Flying   Dragon,  Mr.  Gongh's  Picture 

of.    .See  Dragon. 
Flying  Dutchman,  a  strange  delusive 

appearance  al  Sea,  Nov.  20th,  647. 
Fontinalia  in  Old  Rome,  Oct.  loth, 

556. 
Fools,  order  of,  631. 

April  Day,  143. 

in  Old  Rome,  64. 

FortisFortuna,  310. 

Fortuna,  an  ancient  Deity,  April  1st, 

150— April  6th, May  t5tb,  June  11th 

and  24  th. 
,  her  Wheel  the  forerunner  of 

St.  Catherine's,  354. 
implicated    with  Necessity, 

677. 
Forty  Days  of  Rain,  July  15th,    342, 

and  Jnne  24th,  311. 
,     Philosophical 

Account  of,  343. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  died,  473. 

-,  George,  the  1st  Quaker,    634. 


Chronology. 

—   Hunting,  565. 
-,  Roman     ceremony 


of  firing 
Foxes'  tails,  178. 

Franciscans,  and  other  Religious  Or- 
ders,  Nov.  19tli,  645. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  177. 

Friars  of  Orders  Grey,  and  Franciscans, 


founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisium, 
Oct.  4th,  536. 

Friday,  Good,  or  Holy,  112. 

Frogs  quit  the  Ponds,  35}. 

Furina,  the  Goddess  of  Robbers,  365. 

Furinalia,  a  Roman  Festival,  July  25th, 
362. 

Future  Life,  observations  on  its  pro- 
bability, 619.    Sub  Psyche. 

Game  Laws,  injustice  of,  Sept.lst,  446. 
Gulden  of  Flowers,  from  Thomson,  216. 
Genevieve,  St.,  patroness  of  Paris,  4. 
Genesis,  curious  passage  in,  respecting 

life,  662.     .Sm/»  Erynnis. 
Geographical  Positions  of  Places,  581. 
George's  Day,  ,S^.,  April  23d,  l84. 
Gh'.sl,  resembling  Cromwell,  January 

30th,  38. 

of  an  Arm  Chair,  642. 

of  a  Child  in  a  Grey  Cloak, 

653.     Sub  Hecate. 

of  Hideous   Faces  by  night. 


662. 

of  a  Hideous  Pig,  643. 

,  various     examples    of,    752. 

Sub  Hecate, 
Ghosts,  physiologically  accounted  for, 

506,  523. 
,  Dreams,  and  other  disorders 

of  the  Imagination,  38,  65,  73, 190, 

506,  523,  '531,  571,  b7b,  640,  642, 

653,  655,  658,  660,  662. 

-,  Omens,     Forebodings,      and 


other    Superstitions,     Sept.   26th, 

506.      Sub  Hecate.      See  Appari- 
tions. 
Giles,  St.  or  Aegidius,  the  Patron  of 

Cripples,  Sept.  1st,  445. 
Good  Friday,  110. 
,  flagellation  practised  on, 

111. 
Gossamer    floating     in    the    air,    or 

alighting  on  the  masts  and  rigging 

of  ships,  a   sign   of  fine   weather, 

500.     See  Prognostics. 
,  very  plentiful  in  Autumn, 

466  and  500.     Sub  Fauna. 
Gough,     Richard,      the     Antiquary, 

October  21st,  573. 
Goethe,    specimen    of  his    style     of 

Poetry,  177. 
Grapes,  the  various  sorts  of,  Sept.  3d, 

452. 
Great  Men,  if  humble  more  esteemed, 

416. 
Guardian  Angels   and  Tutelary   Genii, 

Oct.  2d,  .529. 
Gymnasia  of  Children,  350. 

Hailstones  in  France,  97. 
Halloween,  or  the  Vigil  of  All  Saints' 
Day,  594. 
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Halo,  luminous  phenomenon  of  the, 

638.     Sub  CoELUM. 
Harvest  Home, 4:39.  ItsCeremonies,423. 
Harvest  Moon,  490. 

..,  when  most  beneficial, 

493. 
Hay  Harvest,  305,  330. 

,  Milton's  allusion  to,  305. 

Headaches,    frequent    cause   of,    and 

varieties,  720.     S«&  Hygeia. 
Heat,   excessive,    on   July  13th  and 

14th,  1803,339. 
Hepatica,  or  Liverwort,  68. 
Herbivori,    or  persons  subsisting   on 

vegetable  food,  299.    Sub  Hyceia. 
Hercules,  273,  &  also  Dec.  21st.     His 

twelve  labours,  ib. 
Herrings,  and  their  migrations,  464. 

Sub  Nais. 
Hibernal  Flora,  Dec.  9th,  699. 
Holland,  skating  on  the  ice  in,  10. 
Holy  Cross  Day,  May  3d,  213. 
Holy  Rood  Day,  Sept.  14th,  481. 
-,    antiquities 


to,  483. 


relating 


Horologium  Florae,  71,  246. 

Horse  Ant,  natural  history  of,  198. 

Hounds,  on  the  choice  of,  528. 

Hours,  time  divided  into,  481. 

House  Sparrow,  16. 

Hunting  the  Hare,  528.      Sub  Diana. 

Hyades,  rising  of  heliacally.  May  2d, 

212. 
,  mythological  history  of  them, 

and  the  Pleiades,  255. 
Hygeia,  Articles  on  Health,  Jan. 
,  Feb.  5th,  49— 6th,  50— 26th, 

78.     Sub  Febris. 

,  March  14th,  117. 

,  April,  188. 

,  May,  231. 

June  14th,  294 — l5th,  295  — 


17th,  299— 29th,  316. 

,  July  11th,  336- 

18th,  349. 


-17th,  348— 


-,  August  5th,  390. 
-,  Sept.  20th,  494. 


Oct.  2d,  530  —  3d,  533.— 
20th,  571— 22d,  575. 

• ,  Nov.  4th,  607  — 8th,  621— 

18th,  644— 19th,  645— 23tli,  667. 

,  Dec.  21,  270— 27th,  745. 

Hypochondriacal  Fears,  return  in 
Dreams,  October  ad,  531.  Sub 
Hygeia. 

Hypochondriasis,  from  a  morbid  acti- 
vity of  the  Organ  of  Cautiousness, 
Oct.  2d.     See  Melancholy. 

,  mingles    with     the 

dreams  of  an  opium  eater,  Oct.  20th. 

January,  derivation  of,  1. 
,  Lines  on,  3. 


January,  excessive  cold,  Jan.l4tli,  14. 
Janus,  origin  of,  Jan.  1st. 

,  the  same  person  as  Noah,  2. 

,  a  twofaced  deity,  2. 

,  Festivals   of,    January  1st  — 

March  30th. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  and  superstitions  con- 
cerning it,  July  30th,  373. 

Illumination  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
June  29th,  317. 

Images  of  Spectral  Illusion,  Jan.  30th, 
Feb.  18th,  April  25th,  Sept.  26th 
and  30th— Nov.  I7th,  23d,  24th 
and  26th — Dec,  28th.  See  Appari. 
tion. 

Images  of  Dreams,  Sept.  30th,  Oct.  2d, 
20th,  and  25!d. 

Images  of  Thought,  Sept.  30th,  523. 

Imagination,  classification  of  its  effects, 
Sept.  30th,  523.     Sub  Hygeia. 

Index  to  passages  relating  to  Swal- 
lows, 159. 

Infantine  Recollections,  and  sensations 
attending,  .531. 

Ingathering  of  Grapes  and  of  Apples,  586. 

Innocents'  Day,  Dec.  28th,  746. 

,  Processions  of  Chil- 
dren on, 747. 

,  Curious  Candle  Omen 

on  this  day,  747. 

Insanity,  latent,  745. 

Insulae  Chelidoniae,  what,  176. 

Insurance  from  Fire,  437. 

Insurance  Offices,  list  of,  438. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  213. 

John  the  Baptiffs  Day,  Jime  24th. 

of  God,    St.    iiis   extraordinary 

mode  of  mortifying  himself,  March 
8th,  100. 

the  Evangelist's  Day,  Dec.  27th, 


744. 


Sub 


Johnson,  Dr.    account  of,  488. 

Chronology. 
Juno,  her  history,  695. 
,  Feast    of,  corresponding  with 

the    Festival    of    the   Conception, 

Dec.  8th. 
-,  Festivalsof,  Jan.  1st,  Feb.  1st, 


March  1st. 
Jupiter,    Festivals  of,    Ja^.  1st  and 

13th,  Feb.  I3th,  April  13th,  June 

5th— 13th,    Sept.  13th,   Oct.  18th. 
—  signifiesAtmosphericalPower, 

96. 
,  Mythology  of,  277. 

Kidlington,  Oxford,  custom  at,  238. 
Kings  of  England,  list  of,  756. 
King  Pepin  I.  Sept.  17th,  486. 

Labours  of  Hercules,  715. 
Ladybird  or  Lady  cow,  a  small  insect, 
386.     Sub  Fauna, 
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Lake  of  Geneva,  storms  at  the,  July 

I7tli,  347,  and  29th,  371. 
Lammas  Dot/,    380.       See   Chains  of 

St.  Peter. 
Lamps,    bum   a   long   time  in  foggy 

weather,  644.     Sub  Coelum. 
Lares,  May  1st,  206. 
,  similar  to  Children's  Gooddies, 

207. 
LecHsternia  in  ancient  Rome,  633. 
Legend  of  St.  Dunstan,  240. 
Liberalia  in  ancient  Rome,  122.   See 

also  Dionysia. 
Libertas,  day  sacred  to,  173. 
Liberty, blench  and  Roman  contrasted, 

173. 
Libra,  the  zodiacal  sign,  history  of, 

489. 
Light,    of  a  lambent  kind,    playing 

about  Plants,  May  21st,  243.     Sub 

Coelum. 
,  changes  of,  in  stars'  twinkling, 

17. 
Lighthouse  of  Eddy  stone,  428. 
Lightning,  of  two    kinds,   347.     Sub 

Coelum. 
,  Conductors   of,   on  Build- 
ings, 348. 

.,  treatment  of  those   struck 


by,  348.     Sub  Hygeia. 
Linnaeus,  born,  May  24th. 

,  died,  Jan.  loth,  11. 

Locke,  John,  the  Metaphysician,  died, 

590. 
,  his  Papers  in  possession 

of  T.  F.  Forster,  Esq.  ibid, 
London,  weather  in,  and  prognostics 

of  it,  712. 
Longevi,  Jenkins,  Parr,  Galen,  Cor- 

naro,  350. 
Longevity,  on  what  it  depends,  349. 

Sub  Hygeia. 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Nov.  9th,  624. 
Show    and     Festivity, 

625. 
Lords  of   Manors  not  authoiized  to 

seize  Dogs,  446. 
Lucciola,  or  Flying  Glowworm,  Aug. 

28tli,  435.     5'm6  Fauna. 
Lunardi's  first  Aerial  Voyage,  Sept. 

I5th,  484. 
Lnpercalia,    in  honour  of  Pan,  Feb. 

loth,  61. 
Lyra,  the  Constellation  of,  rises,  5. 

,  noticed  by  Ovid,  5. 

,  bright   Star  in.      See  Urania 

and  Coelum,  alibi. 

Mackerel,  and  its  Fishery,  366.     Sub 

Fauna. 
Magdalen,  St.  Mary,  July  22d,  356. 
Magnetic  Needle,  Dec.  30th,  757. 
Man  in  the  Moon,  Dec.  1st. 


Man  in  the  Moon,  explained,  Dec.  1st, 

677. 
Manes,  a  Fast  sacred  to,  65. 
Mania,   the   Mother    of   the   Rlanes, 

505. 
March,  Calends  of,  at  Rome,  85. — 

Ides  of,  119. 
Margaret,  St.  July  20th,  352. 
,    represented     vanquishing 

the  Dragon,  353. 
Mariae,  B.  Virginis,  Purificatio,  Feb. 

2d,  44. 

,  Aununciatio,Mar. 

25th,  138. 


320. 


-,  Visitatio,  July2d, 
-,  Dedicatio,         ad 


Nives,  Aug.  5th,  390. 

— ,  Assumptio,    Aug. 


15th,  406. 


8th,  462. 


2 1st,  648. 


-,  Nativity  of,  Sept. 
-,  Praesentatio,Nov. 
-,  Conceptio,     Dec. 


8th,  695. 
Mars,  Dec.  1st,  680. 
Martins  diiY\\e,  May  20tb,  180. 

cover  the  Roots  of  the  Palaces 

at  Chantilly,and  other  lofty  Build- 
ings, in  Autumn,  513. 

-,  Epigrams  on  this  Genus,  514. 
-,  respected  by  the  Old  Greeks 


and  by  the  Aloderns,  513. 

become    common.     May  2d, 


212. 


become  numerous,  and  early 
congregate,  351. 

-,  Verses  on  them,  and  on  Swal- 


lows, 212. 
Martinmas,  Festival  of,  Nov.  11th,  627. 

,  Goose  eaten  at,  628. 

,  corresponded       to      the 

noflixoi  of  Old  Greece,  629. 
Matter,     Vitality,     and    Intelligence, 

Controversy  on,  564. 
Maundy  Thursday,  110. 
May  Day,  206. 

Morning,  208. 

Poles,  209,  210. 

Meeting  of  the  Dragon  and  Grasshopper, 

a  Prophecy,  281. 
Melancholy,\iova.ce's  description  of,56. 
,  produced  by  Wine,  299. 

incident  to  Spring,  Feb. 

6th  and  8th — in  Autumn,  Oct.  2d. 
-,  Medical  Description  of, 


Oct.  2d,  530.     Sub  Hygeia. 
Melons,  sort  of,  441. 
Meteorological     Society     of     London, 

founded  Oct.  15th,  560. 
Meteors,  described,  Aug.  10th,  400 — 

Aug.  20th,  411. 
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Meteors,    called    Jackalantern,    373. 

Sub  COELL'M. 

Michaelmas,  festival  of,    Sept.  29th, 

514.     See  Archangel. 
—————  Goose,    whimsical  origin 

of,  51 5.     See  Martinmas. 
Miltier,  Dr.  his  works  quoted,  598. 
Mind,  distinct  from  Life   and  from 

Matter,  November  7th,  G17.     Sud 

Psyche. 
Minerva,     Festival     and    origin    of, 

June  19th,  302. 
,  the  Cock  dedicated  to  her, 

and  wliy,  304. 
Miracles,   wrought   in   attestation  of 

the  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  Aug.  1st,  383 

— Nov.  3d,  604. 
,  by  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter, 

with  Philosophical  Reflections  on, 

Aug.  1st,  383. 

of   the    Resurrection,    or 


Easter,  163, 170, 

-,  a  Mistake  cleared  up  re- 


specting, 691. 

Misletoe,  a  Christmas  decoration,  5. 

— ■ — ,  described  by  Virgil,  5. 

Mohammed's  Flight  to  Mecca,  345. 

Molehills,  used  to  make  beds  for 
Tulips,  401. 

Monastic  Orders,  700. 

Months,  various  names  for,  and  em- 
blems of,  September  13th,  474,  et 
seq. 

1 — ,    Jewish     and     Aegyptian, 

479. 

Moon,  Superstitions  respecting,  98, 
99,  and  Dec.  1st. 

,  Monthly  influence  of  on  Health, 

97,  98.     Sub  CoELUM. 

,  Lucky    and    nnlucky   periods 

and  days  of,  99. 

,  indications  of  Weather  deduced 

from,  104. 

,  Table  of  her  influence  on  Wea- 
ther, 53. 

,  Aequinoctial  or  Harvest  Phe- 
nomenon of  the,  490. 

-,  tables  of,  491  and  493. 


,  years,   when    most  beneficial, 

493. 
,  her    prognosticative     colours, 

104. 
Motion    of   the   Stars,    observed    by 

Herschell,  284. 
,     Southern,   an 

idea  never  proved,  Dec.  8th,  698. 
Moveable  Feasts,   58,  109,   170,  237, 

674. 
Mountain  Ash,  589. 
MusAE.  —  Songs.  —  Le    Piume    delle 

Donne,  11— Candlemas  Eve,  43 — 


Banks  o*  Doon,  51 — Ariel's  Song, 
63— The  Wish,  64— Plato's  Advice, 
67  —  Shepherd  of  Edonia,  68 — 
Where  the  Bee  Sucks,  70 — Ariel's 
Song,  76 — When  Daisies  pied,  166 
— Angler,  229 — ?;pring  Song,  235 — 
To  Harriet,  242 — Summer  Song, 
243— The  Cuckoo,  288— Sabrina, 
308 — Lammas  Nigtit,  381 — Lady- 
bird, 386 — Anld  Lang  Syne,  421  — 
Burns's  Westlin'  Winds,  444  —  A 
Southerly  Wind,  Hunting  Song, 
557  —  Hunting  Classically,  560 — • 
False  Hallow,  565 — The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,  581  —  Halloween,  by 
Burns,  595 — The  Wish  for  Pipe 
and  Bowl,  &c.  622 — The  Tempest, 
630. 

MusAE.  —  Descriptive    Verses,  ^c 

On  January,  i,  and  the  Wassail, 
1,3  —  Janus,  trom  Ovid,  2  —  On 
Orion,  3 — Orion's  Girdle,  4 — Cold 
and  Raw,  5 — Misletoe,  from  Virgil, 
5— Lavender  and  Rosemary,  7 — 
Les  Rois  de  la  F^ve,  8— St.  Distaff, 
9 — Sheep  in  Snow,  9 — Sliding  and 
Skating,  10— De  Puella  Saltante,  12 
—On  Dog  SPECTRE,  13— Days 
of  Week,  14— Stars,  20 — Unlucky 
Birds,  20— Fish,  21— St.  Peter,  22 
— Winter  in  Denmark,  22 — Dark 
still  Winter  Weather,  23 — St.  Ag- 
nes, 25 — Byron's  Dog,  26 — Winter 
Scenes,  27' — Birds  on  St.  Paul's 
Eve,  28— Wet  Weather,  32— Buds, 
33— Icicles,  34 — Apples,  35 — Bells, 
36— On  a  Skull,  39— Primrose,  by 
J.  Mayne,  42 — Candles,  45 — Snow- 
drop, 46 — Daisy,  47 — Aquarius,  49 
—Rule  of  Health,  50— Winter,  52 
Primrose  Bank,  54  —  Vanity  of 
Greatness,  55  —  Heartsease,  59 — 
Cruelty," 59— Pattens,  59— Valen- 
tines, 61 — Daisy,  71 — Death  and 
Sleep,  73 — An  Unwelcome  Visitor, 
79  —  Ephialtes  Botanicus,  81  — 
Hounds,  83 — Calendae  Martis,  85 — 
Leak,  86 — Husbandry,  87 — Lambs, 
91 — Corns,  99— Owl  101 — Cunning 
Man,  102 — Ode  to  Enterprize,  103 
—North  Pole,  106— Daffodils,  107 
— Flowers  Blowing  for  particular 
Days,  108  —  Palm,  109  —  March 

Husbandry,  113  —  Spider,    117 

Prodigies,  119  —  Antares,  I2i — 
Mouse,  121  —  Kyte,  i22 — Deities 
of  the  Months,  124 — Bees,  130 — 
Music,  132— Violets,  134— Spring 
Flowers,  135  —  Throstle,  136  — 
Quendon,  140— March,  143— April 
Day,  153  — Pleiades,  157  —Birds, 
151— Swallows,  165— April,  169— 
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Swallow,171— Foois,  172 — Liberty, 
173— BUSY,  176— TKAY,  177— 
Veikhen,  l'"7 — Le  Piintemps,  179 
— April  Day,  180— Cuckoo,  182— 
Nightingale,  183,  194 — Robigalia, 
189— Spiiitnal  Creatures,  190  — 
Cowslips,  191 — Farmyard,  196  — 
Trees,  199— Flowers,  204 — Love, 
206— Maypole,  210— Martlet  and 
Swallow,  212 — May,  213— South- 
ern Cross,  215  —  Flowers,  216  — 
Lachrymal  Plants,  218 — Napoleon, 
219 — Vernal  Love,  220 — Lark  and 
Nightingale,  221 — Lemuria,  225 — 
Portrait,  226— Urion,  230— Alle- 
gro, 231 — Progress  of  Vegetation, 
232  —  Whitsuntide,  238—  Retired 
Leisure's  Delight,247 — Hermitage, 
253— Seasons,  256 — Flora's  Clock, 
261— Rosebud,  262—Carna,  267— 
Moneta,  268 — Sheepshearing,  270 — 
Owl,  til  — Bellona,  272  — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  279 — Northern 
Bear,  281 — Cuckoo,  Owl,  Poppy, 
Fortune,  Minerva,  Flowers,  294 — 
Strawberries,  299  —  Anacreon  to 
the  Rose,  300 — Spanish  Lines,  301 
— Legumena,  302 — Jasmine,  304 — 
Milton's  Allegro,  305  —  Milton's 
Serpent,  306 — Morat,  307 — Ad  Mi- 
nervam,  309 — St.  John's  VFort,  310 
—St.  John's,  311— Fishes,  312— 
Various  Birds' Nests,  313 — Strange 
Sky,  317— Days,  319— The  VIR- 
GIN, 321  — St.  Ulric,  324— De- 
scription of  Trees,  325  —  Fish  in 
Brooks,  327— Cherryclack,  329— 
Hay,  330 — Evening,  331 — Plague, 
337  —  Hot  Weather,  340 — Rose, 
341— St.  Swithin,  342— Wet  Mid- 
summer, 343 — Parting  Kiss,  345 — 
Signs,  346  — Steamboat,  346— In- 
sects, 351  — St.  Margaret,  352  — 
Robert  Burns,  356 — Fading  Rose, 
357 — Wet  Summer,  359— Dies,  360 
— Stars,  362 — Sensitive  Plant,  363 
— Moonlight  Walk  by  the  Seaside, 
365  —  Enchantress,  366  —  Neptuni 
Dies,  369 — View  of  the  Alps,  371 
—Amaranth,  387— Bellflower,  389 
—Shelley's  Church  Yard,  391— In- 
fantine Recollections,  394 — Kitty, 
396— Poppy,  396— Fly,  397— City 
Shower,  39Q—Fructus,  405— VIR- 
GIN, 407— Crescent  of  Seliua,  418 
— Signs,  419 — Vulcan,  426 — Herbs, 
429 — Grasshopper,  431 — John  Bar- 
leycorn, 435  —  River  Fish,  441  — 
Paternal  Reliques,  458 — Wig  and 
Skull,  471  —  Holy  Rood,  484  — 
Fairy  Mab,  503— Hirundo,  514— 
Hounds,  528— Hogs,  538— Kitten, 


540  —  Flowers,  606  —  London 
Streets,  638 — Evening  Bells,  652 — 
Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  657— 
Departure  of  Spirits,  664 — from 
Comus,  667 — On  a  Ruined  Abbev, 
672. 
MvsxE.—  Odes. — To  an  Unwelcome 
Visitor,  79 — to  Enterprize,  103 — 
to  a  Spider,  117 — to  Fortune,  164 

—  to  a  Mouse,  121 — lo  the  Auld 
Man's  Wee  House,  139 — to  a  Lady, 
154 — May  Morning,  208 — Ode  to 
May,  213— to  Selina,  226 — Ad 
Mi)iervam,  309 — to  the  VIRGIN, 
a  hymn,  407 — to  Insanity,  532 — to 
W.  G.  537— Fessa  Annis  Feles,  540 

—  to  Mr.  Gough,  573  —  Memory, 
574 — Ricco  Inglese^  625 — Fornham, 
647 — Penelope,  649. 

Music  and  St.  Cecilia,  Nov.  22d,  650. 

,  creates  Sympathies  by  Asso- 
ciation, March  20th,  132. 

My  high  Betty  Martin,  explained, 
Nov.  11th,  630. 

Mystifying  Faculty  contended  for,  as 
distiuct  from  Ideality,  Hope,  and 
Fear,  506.     Sub  Hecate. 

Names  of  the  Months,  105,  note,  and 
at  the  head  of  every  month. 

Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
September  8th,  462. 

of  Jesus  Christ,  Dec.  25th. 

of  Mercury,  May  15th,  234. 

of  Diana,  April  6th,  164. 

Neptane,  his  history  and  festivals, 
July  28th,  367. 

,  Horace's  Ode  written  on 


his  Feast  Day,  369. 

ridiculous  ceremony  of  his 


boarding  Vessels,  610. 
Neptunalia,  in  old  Rome,  November 

5th,  610. 
Nereides,  or  Sea  Nymphs,  July  28th, 

369. 
New  Yearns  Day,  January  1st,  1. 


Gifts,  January  1st,  2. 


Nicholas,  St.  Iiis  Day,  and  its  Cus- 
toms, December  6th,  688. 

Nicolai  of  Berlin,  haunted  by  phan- 
toms, 659. 

Nidijication  of  Birds,  1 60. 

,  Verses  on,  161. 

Night  Watches,  November  27th,  and 
December  24th. 

Nightingale,  April  22d,  183. 

,  Charles  Fox's  Letter  on, 

April  27th,  196. 

described 


by  the    Per- 
sians, 194. 

,   Shakespeare's  compari- 
son of  with  the  Lark,  221. 
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Nuts,  ancient  account  of  their  uses, 

610. 
• spread  before  the  feet  of  the 

Bride,  509. 

Ocular  spectra  of  children,  Dec.  28th. 
(listinwuished  from  ce- 
rebral spectra,  5«5. 

•  resembling  patternsand 


freckles  on  the  wall,  748. 

Ode  to  Enterprize,  by  Clarke,  103. 

Olitorij  garden  and  sweet  herbs,  298. 

Omens,  good  and  evil,  509  and  .545  ; 
also  Dec.  1st,  676.  See  Prognostics. 

Omer,  St.  Bishop  of  Terrouane,  464. 

Opalia,  or  feast   of  Ops,  at   Rome, 
August  25th,  428,  713. 

Organs  of  the  Human  Mind,  enume- 
ration of,  468. 

Orion,  rising  of,  a  stormy  sign,  3. 

' various  risings  of,  noted  by 

poets,  3. 

lines  on  his  belt,  4. 

colour  of  one  of  his  stars,  17. 

cosmical  and   heliacal  rising 


of,  see  Index  to  Kom.  Cal. 

formerly  called  Urion,  230. 


Oschrophoria  and   Ramalia,    festivals 

of,  at  Kome,  October  lOth,  551. 
Owl,    superstitions   respecting,    101. 

Sub  Fauna. 
considered   a  bad   omen,   545. 

Sub  Hecate. 
hoots  before  cliange  of  weather, 

102. 
Oysters  on  St.  James's  Day,  July  25th, 

363. 

Paley,  Dr.  his  notions  of  hell,  599. 

Palm  Sunday,   Barnaby   Googe's  ac- 
count of,  109. 

Parentalia,  fasts  in  ancient  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  February,  65. 

Passing  Bell,  S6 ;  also  Nov.  2d,  601. 

particular  rules  for  the 

use  of,  602. 

—  intended  to  drive  away 


the  devil,  603. 

-  Latin  lines  on,  ibid.  See 


Bell. 

Patrick,  St.  122. 

Paul,  the  first  Hermit,  Jan.  15th,  l5. 

,  St.   the  Apostle's  day,  and  its 

prognostics,  Jan.  i!5th,  28. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots^ 
405. 

Pears,  selection  of,  for  a  garden, 
Sept.  2ist,  496.     Sub  Pomona. 

,lasting, to  be  eaten  till  Jan., 35. 

Penates,  history  of,  as  distinguished 
from  Lares,  41. 

Perfectibility  of  human  nature,  ab- 
surd, 75. 


Periods  of  flowers,  71. 

Personal  Identity  preserved  by  newly 
formed  cerebral  atoms,  531. 

Personification  of  the  Elements,  96. 

Pheasants,  the  killing  of,  begins  Oc- 
tober 1st,  528. 

Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  of  the  Phre- 
nologists, November  7tb,  6l9. 

Phlebotomy  at  spring  and  fall,  587. 

Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  11th,  471 ;  and  Dec.  3lst. 

Journal,  714. 

Phrenology  established  in  England  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  Decembei  3i. 

— ,  the  peculiar  doctrine 

of,    considered,    September   llth, 
468. 

Piume  delle  Donne,  an  Italian  song, 
January  lOth,  il. 

Plague,  inhuman  policy  of  its  treat- 
ment, 337. 

Planets,  artificial  mode  of  estimating 
the  relative  magnitude  of.  May 
16th,  236.     Stt6  Urania. 

,  elements  of,  360. 

,  considered      as      dispersive 

mirrors,  680. 

Plants,  flowering  of,  near  to  certain 
Saints'  days,  107,  et  alibi.  Sub 
Flora. 

,  sympathy  and   antipathy  of, 

6-26.  ' 

Pleiades,  table  of  the  meridian  pas- 
sage of  the,  358. 

,  setting  of,  April  2d,  156. 

,  rising  of.  May  2d,  212.   See 

Hyades.     Also  see  254. 

Plough  Monday,  13. 

Plums,  enunjeration  of,  405. 

Pole  of  the  Earth,  106. 

Pole  Star,  its  place  and  duplicity, 
393.  ^ 

Poppy,  capsules  of,  when  gathered, 
August. 8th,  396. 

,  the  plant  of  Ceres,  290. 

Portumnulia  in  ancient  Rome,  Au- 
gust 1 7th,  409. 

Powder  Plot,  November  5th,  609. 

Priestly,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  future 
punishment,  599. 

Primaverul  Flora,  March  27  th,  141. 

Prognostics  of  Weather,  28,    89 92 

and  103.     Sub  Coelum.  ' 

on  St.  Paul's 

Day,  January  25th,  28. 

on    St.    Swi- 


thin's  Day,  July  i5th,  342. 

on  St.   John 


the  Baptist's  Day,  June  24th,  310. 
- fiom  the  Rain- 


bow, Clouds,  and  Moon,  104. 
— from  the  Shep- 
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herd  of  Banbury,  SO.    See  Signs  of 

Ram. 
Prognostics,     spurious,    and    Omens, 

October  9tli,  544.     Sub  Hecate. 

■ of  Season,  105. 

>  ancient  rules  for,  338. 

~-— —  *'rom  the  Barometer,  337. 

Sub  COELUM, 

Prophecy  of  the  Dragon  and  Grass- 
hopper, 281. 

Proverbs,  88,  252. 

Purgatory,  Catholic  doctrine  of,  No- 
vember 2d,  597. 

Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  February  2d,  44. 

>  a  pagan  festival  corre- 
sponding to,  46. 
Pyanepsia,  or  Feast  of  Pulse,  at  old 
Rome  on  Apollo's  Day,  Oct.  8tli, 
542. 

Quakers  affect    to  imitate  the  early 

Christians,  355. 
Queen    Elizabeth,    her  character    no 

longer  mistaken,  641. 

3Iab,  poetical  history  of,  503. 

-; Mary  of  Scotland,  4'/l. 

of  Heaven  adored  by  the  Jewish 

vi'omen,  358. 

-7-,  imaginary    identifi- 


cation of  with  Ceres,  358. 

Rain,  monthly  average  of,  116. 

,  prognostics  of,  28,  89,  92,  103, 

310,337,342,544. 

Raven,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  545,  549 
550,  &c.     Sub  Hecate.  ' 

Refraction  and  Reflection,  on  the  va- 
rieties of,  679. 

Regifugium  of  the  Roman  Calendar 
73.  ' 

Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies  de- 
fended, 75. 

Remy,  St.  or  Remigius,  527. 

Ringing.    See  Bells. 

Rings,  old  custom  of  hallowing  on 
Good  Friday,  in. 

about  the  Moon.     See  Halo. 

~~~  made  by  Fairies,  See  Fairv 
Rings.  " 

Risijig  of  Sun  and  Moon,  new  tables 

for,  377. 
Robigalia,  strange  ceremonies  of    in 

ancient  Rome,  189.  ' 

Robin  Redbreast,  its  familiar  habits 

641.     SubFxunA. 

Roman  Calendar  passim  sub  singulis 

dtebus.  ° 

'~^~rz .  explanation  of,  273. 

Sub  Tempus. 

Roodloft  in  ancient  churches,  483. 

Rosary,  festival  of,  October  1st,  52?. 


Rose,  description  of,  and  lines  on 
300,  ct  alibi.  ' 

Rosemary  and  Lavender,  lines  on,  7. 

Rouen  Cathedral  struck  by  lightning 
September  I6th,  485. 

Saints,  tutelary,  compared  with 
Guardian  Genii,  July  20th  and  Sep- 
tember 29th. 

,  for  particular  animals,  353. 
,  for  singular  professions,  353 


and  520. 

-  ,  for  particular  places,  5I8. 

-  ,  for  certain  diseases,  519. 
St.  John's  Wort,  lines  on,  3l0. 
Satellites  of  the  Planets,  361. 
Saturn,  mythological  history  of,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  503. 

— ,  his   children  and   the   Holy 

Innocents,  December  28th. 

,  his  Satellites,  361. 

,  composition  of  the  light  of, 
680.  *  ' 

Saturnalia,  December  17  th,  711. 
Saxon  Gods  give  names  to  the  days 

of  the  week,  14. 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  June  20th,  305. 
Scent,  a  criterion  of  good,  563. 
Scorpion,  bright  star  "in,  3  7. 

-  rises,  Maich  16th,  120. 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  best  detailed  by 
St.  Matthew,  495. 

Serpents,  Snake,   Viper,    and    Slow- 
worm,  306. 

Servetus  burnt  at  Geneva,  October 
27th,  588. 

Seva  and  Vishnu,  701. 

Shamrock,  why  worn  by  the  Irish,  122. 

Sheepshcaring,  and  lines  on,  269.    Sub 
Paj.es. 

Shepherd  of  Edonia,  68. 

Shrovetide  and  its  customs,  58. 

Signs  of  Rain,  February  3d  and  5th, 
March  3d,  5th,  and  9th,  88,  93, 
104.  Swallows  flying  low,  ibid. 
88,  et  seq. ;  Crows  croaking  or 
washing,  ibid. ;  Swans  flying  against 
the  wind,  Wildfowl  washing  and 
diving,  the  activity  of  Ants,  com- 
ing forth  of  Toads  and  Frogs, 
quackling  of  Ducks,  braying  of 
Asses,  Hogs  destroying  the  Corn- 
stalks, Asses  shaking  their  ears, 
&c.;  for  all  the  above,  see  Prog, 
nasties. 

from   the   Barometer, 

&c.  July  12th. 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  of  the  Planets, 

&c.  4,  5,  and  6. 
Signpole  at  Barbers'  shops,  4l5. 
Signposts,  August  18th  and  20th,  411 

and  417. 
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Silence,  Goddess  of,  called  Tacita, 
66. 

Simon,  St.  and  St.  Jude's  Day,  reck- 
oned rainy,  588, 

,  ori- 
ginally marked  by  a  ship,  589. 

Smoking,  healthiness  of,  Feb.  5th,  49. 

,   different    sorts    of    pipes 

used  for,  50. 

,  History  of,  and  Verses  on, 

November  8th,  621. 

Snow,  a  fall  of,  described  by  Thom- 
son the  Poet,  January  9th,  10. 

Snowdrop,  February  2d,  46;  and 
March  10th,  107.' 

Solar  System,  some  of  the  elements 
of,  360.     Sub  Urania. 

Solstitial  Flora,  333. 

So7igs.     See  Musae. 

Sorcery,  Magic,  and  Necromancy,  509. 

Soul,  on  the  existence  of,  November 
2d  and  7th. 

Sounds  heard  a  great  way  before 
rain,  663. 

of  aural  illusion,  660. 

of  distant  bells,  663. 

Southern  Cross,  May  3d,  214;  see 
also  September  14tli,  481. 

,  lines  on,  215. 

motion  of  stars,  nonexist- 
ence of,  698. 

Sparrows,  great  utility  of  in  gardens, 
250.     Sub  Fauna.  " 

Spectre,  Verses  on  a  dog  named,  13. 

Spectres  of  the  dead,  65.  See  Appa- 
ritions. 

physically  explained,  524  — 

526. 

Spiders  indicate  rain,  89. 

Spring,  on  the  period  so  called,  96, 
under  the  word  Coelum. 

Squirrels  hunted  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  674. 

Star  of  Arcady,  noticed  by  Milton, 
207. 

Starlight,  on  the  alternating  colours 
of,  January  16th,  17. 

,  on  the  colour  of,  in  several 

different  Stars  and  Planets,  Dec. 
1st,  679.     Sub  Coelum. 

Starlings  fly  in  a  vortex  and  sit  in  a 
circle,  588. 

Starry  Heavens,  appearances  of.  See 
Urania. 

Stars,  Dr.  Herschell's  curious  obser- 
vations on  their  changes,  282. 

Steamboat,  and  its  swiftness  in  a 
calm,  346. 

Stephen  St.  his  reliques,  387. 

Stephen's  Day,  St.  December  26th, 
740. 

,  good  for  bleeding 

horses  on,  741. 


Stephen's  Day,  St.  Goose  pies  on,  741. 
Still  Weather,  phenomena  of,  66S. 

,  Verses  on  by  White,  23. 

Suddenwood,  and  other  sweet  shrubs, 

590.     Sub  Ops. 
Suicide,  675.     Sub  FuRiA. 
Summanalia  at  Rome,  304. 
Summer,  of  the  period  so  called,  282.- 

Suh  Tempus. 
Sundials  which  adjust  themselves  by 

magnetism,  676. 
Sunflower,  description  of,  510.     Sub 

Flora, 

,  varieties  of,  511. 

Superstitions,  reflections  on,  75. 
Swallows  return  in  Spring,  April  15th, 

175. 

,  proverbs  relating  to,  80. 

,  index  to  passages  relating 

to,  159. 
retire    in    Autumn,  Sept. 

28th,  512,  and  alibi.     Sub  Fauna. 
falsely  said  to  submerge  in 


Antumn,  512. 

cover  the   roofs  at   Chan— 


tilly,    and     other    buildings,    513. 
Swans  cannot  hatch  without  a  crack 

of  thunder,  548. 
Swift  returns   in   Spring,    May  9th, 

227. 
Swine  and  Swiiieherds  of  New  Forest,. 

538.     Sub  Pales. 

Table  for  finding  the  name  of  every 

day  in   every  year,  one   day  only 

being  given,  February  29th,  83. 
for  finding  the  time  of  rising  of 

the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  for 

every  Latitude,  July  31st,  377. 
Tables  of  Weather,  February  25th,  77  ;• 

August  26th  and  31st,  430  and  443. 
of  Geographical  Longitudes  and 

Latitudes,  581. 
Tarquin,  on  the  flijrht  of,  80. 
Tears  of  Old  May  Day,  a  poem,  210. 
Temperature  and  Prestan  Average,  for 

January  and  February,  77. 
Tempus,  or  Articles  on  Division  of 

Time,  263;  and  September  I3th, 

473;  22d,  497. 
Tendon  of  the  forefinger  divided  and 

healed  again,  104. 
Terminalia,  a  feast  of  the  Romans,  69. 
Throstle  and  Blackbird  compared, 137. 
Thunderbolts  were  really  meteorolites, 

436. 
Thunderstorms,   extensive    range    of, 

371.     Sub  Coelum. 

,    violent   examples  of, 

347.     Sub  Coelum. 
Tide,  Table  of  the,  July  28th,  370.- 
Time,  mathematical  observations  ou 

the  application  of,  2f  3. 
3  F 
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Time,  division  of  into  Months,  Days, 
&c.  September  IStli  and  22d,  Sub 
Tempus. 

Tobacco  and  Smoking,  various  reflec- 
tions on,  Nov.  8tli,  621,  et  seq. 

,  use  of  recom- 
mended, 49. 

-,  the  best  sorts  for  smoking, 


-  50, 
Traij  an  old  favourite  dog,  lines  on, 

177. 
Trees,  poetical   description  of  their 

varieties,  125,  126. 
Tulip  Beds  made  of  molehills,  Aug. 

Jlth,  401,     Sub  Fauna, 
Tulipomariia,  April  24lh,  186. 
Tulips,  curious  names  for,  222. 
— — ,  Botanical  account  of,  passim 

in  May.    Sub  Flora. 
Twelfth  Day,  7. 

,  morrow  of,  9. 

Twinkling  or  Fluctuation  of  Starlight, 

17. 
Typhus  Fever,  49. 

Unwelcome  Visitor,  lines  to  an,  79. 
Urania,      or    Appearance     of     the 

Heavens,  January  16th,  17. 
,  February  nth,  57. 
,   March    19th,    128  ;     23d, 

136. 

,  April  2d,  156. 

,  May  4th,  216;  11th,  229; 

and  16th,  236. 
,  June  8tb,  282;  12th,  292; 

16th,  296;  23d,  309. 
,  July  3d,  321;    24th,  360; 

31st,  376. 

,  August  6th,  391. 

-,  September  12th,  471 ;  19th, 


490. 


-,  October  3d,  533;  14th,558. 

,  November 

,  December  8th,  698  ;  13th, 

706 ;  30th,  755. 
Urion  now  called  Orion,  May  11th, 

229.     See  Orion. 
Utility  and  Pleasure,  670. 

Vanes  for  indicating  the  wind,  May 

22d,  244.     Sub  Aeolus. 
,  devices  for,  at  Brussels,  517. 

See  Weathercock. 
Vapour,    remarkable,  from   an    Elm 

tree,  August  11th,  401. 
Vegetable  Food,  299    and    669.     See 

Herbimri. 
Vejovis,  or  little  Jupiter,  97. 
Ventilators  for  Rooms   recommended, 

Nov.  18th,  644,     Sub  Hygeia. 
Venus,  Transit  of,  June  3d,  272. 
,    mythological      account      of, 

April  1st,  148. 


Vepe,  St.  Bells  of,  94. 
Verses  on  a  skull,  38. 
on  Flowers  belonging  to  par- 
ticular days,  107,  108,  et  passim. 

by  Barnaby  Googe,  109,  and 

passim. 
Vertumnus,  his  history,  584. 
Vertiimnus'  and  Diana's  Day,  404. 
Vesta,  the  fabulous  goddess,   March 
6ti),  95  ;  June  9th,  287  ;  and  De- 
cember s!9th,  749. 

,  the  planet,  June  6th,  280, 

,  Tables  of,  with  other  planets, 

July  24th. 

and  Vulcan  signify  fire,  August 

23d  and  29th,  and  September  2d. 
Vestalia  in  ancient  Rome,  287. 
Victory,  her  history  and  statues,  Au- 
gust 28th,  435. 
Village  Priest,  731. 

VincenVs  Day,  St.    and  its  Prognos- 
tics, January  22d,  25. 
Vines,  Catalogue  of  sorts  of,  452. 

,  mode  of  training,  454. 

Violets,  March  20th,  131. 

Virgo,  the  zodiacal  sign,  account  of, 

48  tJ. 
Visions  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  Organ  of  Su- 
pernaturality,  September  26th. 
,  proof  of  the  reality  of,  No- 
vember 17  th.     See  Apparitions. 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  July  2d, 

320, 
Vitus,  June  15th, 

,  St.  Dance  of,  295, 

Vulcan,  his  history  and  worship,  424, 

identified  with  Tubal  Cain, 

ibid. 
,  to  spite  him,  Minerva  esta- 
blished insurance,  426. 
Vulcan's   enmity  to   Pallas   and  her 

fire  offices,  426,  437. 
Vulcanalia,  August  23d  and  29th. 

Waits  at  Christmas  time,  718.     Sub 

Apollo. 
Walnuts  come  into  season,  Sept.  27  th, 

509. 
came   from    the  Vales   of 


Persia,  509. 
Wandering  of  unburied  Spirits,  508. 
Warfare  said  by  the  Friends  to  be 

inconsistent      with      Christianity, 

692. 
Wasps,  when  most  troublesome,  485. 
— — ,  Hornets,  Bees,  and  Flies,  487. 

Sub  Fauna. 
Wassail  Boivl,  1,  7. 
Waters    of  the    Jordan,    of   Pagan 

springs,  and  of  Christian  holy  wells, 

October  13th,  556. 
Weather,  Tables   of,  from  Howard's 
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Loudon  for  January,  February,  &c. 

77, 133,  430,  443, 456,  710. 
Weathei-f  Table  of  the  effect  of  the 

Moon  on,  53. 
,  Prognosticks  of,  February 

3d   and   5th;  March  3d,  5th,  and 

9th  ;  and  July  12th.   Sub  Coelum. 

And  October  9th.     Sub  Hecate. 
Weathercocks,   or  Vanes,   244.      Sub 

Aeolus. 

,  whimsical  devices  for, 


246  and  517. 

made  to  ring  a  bell  at 

the  changes  of  the  wind,  245. 

-,  religious  emblems  of 


vigilance,  354, 
Weeds,  different  kinds  of,  belonging 

to  particular  soils,  115. 
Well  of  S(.    Winefrid,  miracles    at, 

November  3d,  604. 
Madern,  cures  performed  at, 

605. 
Wells,  Holy,  605. 
Wheels  for  ventilating   rooms,   644. 

Sub  Hygexa. 
Whimsical  Customs,  720. 
Whitsunday    Morning,     superstition 

respecting,  238. 
Whitsuntide,  237.     Lines  on,  238. 
Willow    Garlands    taken   for    Palm, 

109. 

Wrens,  160,  351. 

Winds,  certain   indications   of  their 

changes,  244.     Sub  Aeolus. 
— —  from  the  east  produce  head- 
aches, 336. 


Winter,  beginning  of,  December  7th, 

694. 
,   the  snugness  and   pleasures 

of,  682. 
Winter's  Night,  lines  on,  January  Sd, 

4. 

Comforts,  644. 

Witches,  ancient  belief  in,  508. 
Wonder,    Organ  of,  the  same  as  Su- 

pernaturality    or  Mysterizingness, 

506. 

Xanthus,  or  E|av9oj,  a  name  for  yel- 

low,  432. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis,  account   of  his 

miracles,  December  3d,  684. 

Year,  Civil,  what,  478. 

,  the  twelve  months  of,  474,  et 

sequel. 
,  various  Calendars  of,  479. 

Zachary,  St.  March  15th,  119. 
Zanto    Corpo,  a  meteor    foreboding 

storms,  375. 
Zephyrinus,  St.  August  26th. 
Zita,  St.  Virgin,  April  27th. 
Zodiac,  signs  of,  4,  6,  6S, 

of  Dendera,  488. 

Zodiacal  Light,  514. 

Zoologia  treated  of  under  the  word 

V  XV  ti\,  passim, 
Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin^  525.     Sub 

Hecate. 
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